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*i^e  Biich  selections  from  it  as  under  all  the  circumstanS^f^^mfil 
aod  persons  to  which  it  relates,  ms^mppeaH  tcinlte  ^H|  tik'^fftfiftt' 
publication,  (t  is  a  fragment  of  the  perspjnal  and.pob'ticaLbiographj»«0 
Tflbobald  Woife  Tone,  entitled  "  Memoranf^q^  Tf^Jffm  %9  effiShWfe 
arid  Opinions."  Of  its  authenticity  we  have  been  completely  satisfied. 
It  was  written  in  France  towards  the  latter  end  of  1796,  while  the  ar- 
mament for  Ireland,  under  Hoche,  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  the 
French  Directory  to  fit  out,  and  with  which  he  subsequently  embarked, 
%  was  in  the  act  of  beiag  organised  at  Brest.  The  opening  paragraph 
adverts  to  his  situation  and  intentions  at  the  time. 

"  Paris,  August  7,  1796. 
"  As  1  shall  embark  in  a  business  within  a  few  days,  ihe  event  of  which 
is  uncertain,  1  take  the  opportunity  of  a  vacant  hour  to  throw  upon  paper  a 
few  memorandums  relative  to  myself  and  my  family,  which  m^  amuse  my 
boys»  for  whom  I  write  them,  in  case  they  should  hereafter  faA  into  their 
hands." 

I  The  commencing  pages  are  accordingly  taken  up  with  a  minute  ac- 

'  count  of  the  members  and  circumstances  of  his  family ;  but,  as  he  ad- 

vances, the  subject  expands,  and  finally  assumes  the  more  comprehensive 
form  of  a  memoir  of  the  part  the  writer  had  acted  and  was  acting  in 
the  public  history  of  his  own  time.  The  style  throughout  is  natural 
and  simple ;  some  of  the  details  are  given  with  a  degree  of  playfulness 
and  ease  that  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  solenm  trains  of 
thought  which  must  have  habitually  pressed  upon  a  man  on  the  eve  of 
plunging  into  the  most  doubtful  and  dangerous  of  human  ^enterprises. 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  June,  1768.  His  father  was 
a  coach-maker,  and  having  acquired  by  inheritance  some  freehold 
leases  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  became  involved  in  a  Chancery  suit  re- 
garding them,  which  ended  in  his  ruin.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Lamport,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  of  a  vessel  in  the 
West  India  trade.  Both  his  parents  were  ordinary  persoBS.  All  their 
children  were  remarkable  for  a  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise.  Af^er 
apecifymg  the  early  voyages  and  adventures  of  his  three  brothers, 
William,  Matthew,  and  Arthur,  and  his  sister  Mary,  he  proceeds — 

**  I  come  now  to  myself.— I  was,  I  have  said,  the  eldest  child  of  my  parents^ 
and  a  very  great  fevourite.  1  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eight  and  nine  to  an  ex* 
cellent  English  school,  kept  by  Lisson  Darling,  a  man  to  whose  kindness  and 
affection  I  was  much  indebted,  and  who  took  more  than  common  pains  with 
me. '  I  respect  him  yet.    I  was  very  idle,  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  shame 
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which  could  induce  oiq  to  excrtioik  Nevertheless,  at  the  approach  of  oar 
public  examtnatioDs,  which  were  held  quarteriy,  at  which  all  my  parents  and 
mends  attended,  I  used  to  labour  for  some  time«  and  ffenerally  with  success, 
as  1  have  obtained  six  or  set'en  premiums  in  different  branches  at  our  exami- 
'natidds,  as  mathematics,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  recitation,  use  of  the 
globes,  &c.  In  two  branches  i  always  failed — ^writin^,  and  the  catechism,  to 
which  last  I  never  could  bring  myseJf  to  apply.  Having  continued  with  Mr. 
Darling;  about  three  yean,  and  pretty  seany  ezhausied  the  circle  of  English 
education,  he  recomndended  strongly  to  my  fiither  to  put  me  to  a  JLattu 
school,  and  to  prepare  me  for  the  University,  assuring  him  thai  I  was  a  fine 
boy  of  uncommon  talents,  particularly  for  the  mathematicks;  that  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  to  throw  me  away  on  business,  when,  hy  gn^ng  me  a  liberal 
education,  there  was  a  moral  certainty  1  should  become  a  rellow  of  Trinitg^ 
College,  which  was  a  noble  independence,  besides  the  glory  of  the  situation. 
In  these  aigamenti  he  was  supported  by  the  parson  of  Uie  parish,  Dr.  ilara^- 
sbn,  a  worthr  man,  who  used  to  examine  me  from  time  to  time  in  t)iis 
Elements  of  JBoclid.  My  father,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  loved  me  pasyiod-* 
Atdvj  and  spared  no  expense  on  me  that  his  circumstances  Could  afibidi  was 
<a«ly  perauaded  by  these  audiorities.  It  was  determined  I  ahoold  'be  a 
F^ow  of  Trinity  College.  1  was  taken  from  Mr.  Darling,  from  whom  I 
parted  with  regret,  and  placed  about  the  age  of  twelve  onder  the  care  of  the 
Kerepsnd  William  -Craig,  a  man  very  different  in  all  respects  feom  n^  late 

Iireceptor.  As  the  school  was  in  the  same  street  (Staffoitl-stieet)  where  we 
tved,  and  I  was  under  my  father's  eye,  I  began  Latin  with  great  ardour,  and 
continued  for  a  year  or  two  with  jereat  diligence,  when  I  besan  Greek,  which  k 
libund  still  more  to  my  taste.  But  about  this  time,  wheUier  unluckily  for 
me  or  not  the  future  colour  of  my  life  must^termine,  my  father,  who  hatf 
for  some  years  entirely  neg^eccea  bis  business,  and  led  a  very  dissipated  and 
incgular  life,  meeting  with  an  accident  of  a  fall  down  suirs,  by  which  he  was 
dreadfully  wounded  m  the  head,  so  that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  hia  liib, 
found  on  his  recovery  his  a&irs  so  deranged  in  all  respects,  that  he  deter- 
mined on  quitting  business,  and  retiring  to  the  country ;  a  resolution  which 
he  executed  accordingly,  settling  with  all  his  creditors,  and  placing  me  with 
a  friend  near  the  school,  whom  he  paid  for  my  diet  and  lodging,  besides 
aRowing  roe  a  trifling  sum  ibr  my  pocket.  In  this  manner  I  became,  I  may 
•say,  mj  own  master  before  I  was^sixleen ;  and  as  ar  thi^lftRlr  I  am  not  re- 
markaMe  for  my  diaeretion,  it  may  be  well  jud^sd  1  was  less  so  then.  Ti» 
•apeiintendeoce  of  my  father  being  removed,  I  begps  to  calculate  that,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  slow  rate  chalked  out  for  me  by  Craig,  I  could  very  well  do  the 
business  of  the  week  in  three  days,  or  even  two  if  necessary,  and  consequently 
that  the  other  three  were  lawful  prize :  I  therefore  resolved  to  appropriate 
three  days  at  least  in  the  week  to  mv  amusements,  abd  the  others  to  school, 
always  keeping  in  the  latter  three  the  day  of  repetition,  -which  included  the 
butineat  or  the  whole  week ;  by  which  arrangement  i  kept  my  rank  with  the 
other  boya  of  my  class.  I  foond  no  difficulty  in  convincing  half  a  dooen  of 
my  sohoolfettews  of  the  joatice  of  this  distribution  of  our  time  s^aoid'bytlmB 
means  we  eatabiished  a  regular  system  of  what  is  called  milching,  and  we 
contrived,  being  some  of  the  smartest  boys  at  «school,  to  get  an  ascendency 
over  the  spirit  of  the  master,  so  that,  when  we  entered  the  school  in  a  bo^ 
'affaer  one  of  our  davs  of  relaxation,  he  did  not  choose  to  burn  his  fingers  wltn 
ony  of  us,  nor  did  lie  once  write  to  my  &ther  to  inform  him  of  tny  proceed- 
ings :  for  which  he  most  certainty  was  highly  culpable.  I  must  do  myself  and 
my  schoolfellows  the  justice  to  say,  that,  though  we  were  abomimniy^  aHe, 
we  were  not  vicious.  ^  Our  amusements  consiated  inf  walking  to  die  countvy, 
in  swimming-parties  iu  the  sea,  and  particularly  in  attending  all  parades, 
field-days,  and  reviews  of  the  garrison  of  Diiblin  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because,  independently  of  confirming  me  in  a  rooted 
habit  of  idleness,  which  I  lament  most  exceedingly,  I  trace  to  the  splendid 
appearance  of  the  troops,  and  the  potnp  anct  parade  of  military  show,  the 
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ml(9iRAU«  4fWT^  1  t^va  Qvfsr  sioee  had  to  (MOCpflBea  ffoj^i^^&^j^tice  ivfcioh 
has  never  f ince  QuiUt^  me»  m^  wljichy  after  slxtceo  years,  of  .variq^s  ^yei^ 
turesj  I  am  at  last  at  liberty.  tQ.  indulge.  Being  at  this  time  approachit^ 
seventeen  years  of  age,  it  will  not  be  thought  incredible  that  women  began 
to  appear  lovely  in  my  eyes  $  and  I  very  wisehr  thought  thai  a  red  coat  and 
cockade,  with  a  pair  of  gold  epaulettes,  woula  aid  me  conaiderably  in  my  ap- 
proaches CO  the  objects  of  my  adoration.  This,  combined  wiOl  th«  reasons 
above  mentioned,  decidiod  me.  I  b€«nn  to  look  on  dasaical  learning  as  nai- 
•ense,  on  a  feliowship  of  Qtthli|>  CoUese  as  a  piUfui  estai^Ushnient ;  aq4,  u? 
short,  I  thought  an  ensign  in  a  marching  regiment  was  the  happiest  creatuce 
living.  The  hour  wheh  I  was  to  enter  tne  University,  wnich  now  ap- 
proached, I  looked  forward  to  with  horror  and  disgust  I  absent^  myself 
more  and  more  from  school,  to  which  I  preferred  minding  the  recruits  on 
idrill  at  the  barracks,  so  that  at  length  m^  scnoolmaster,  who  apprehended  >I 
should  be  found  insufficient  at  ibe  exafnmation  for  entering  the  college',  arid 
that  he  in  consequence  would  come  in  for  his  ahare  of  the  disgrace,  thought 
proper  to  do  what  he  should  have  done  at  least  thiiee  years  before,  and  wrote 
coy  &ther  a  full' account  of  my  proceedings.  This  immediately  produced  a 
violeni  4if^atc  between  us.  I  declaned  my  passion  for  the  army^  and  mv 
utter  dislike  to  a  learned  prpfes^ioin ;  but  my  father  was  as  obstinate  as  1,  and^ 
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tMid  ^race  to  puH  up  my  lost  time ;  and  at  length,  after  labouring  for  some  time 
sorely  against  the  grain,  |  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  in  February 
17^1,  beins  then  liot  quite  eighteen  years  of  age.  My  tutor  was  the  Rev. 
Matthew  ¥oung,  the  il^ostpoputarin  the  University,  and  one  of  the  first  ma- 
themalaciaiis  Inf  jSurbpe.  At  first  1  began  to  study  logic  coi^rageously,  but 
unluckily,  at  my  firsit  examination,  I  happened  io'iall  iiito  the  nands  of  an 
teregibns  dunde,  one  Le^wiche,''  who,  instead  of  giving  me  the  premium', 
vvnicii  as  best  ainswerer  1  undoubtedly  merited,  awardra  it  to  another,  and 
to  me  very, indifferent  judgments.  I  aid  not  stand  in  need  of  this  piece  of 
injusti<^  to  alieiiate  me  once  more  from  my  studies.  I  returned  witn  eager- 
ness to  my  military  plan.  I  besought  m^r  father  to  equip  me  as  a  volunteer, 
aiid  to  suffer  me  to  join  the  army  in  America,  where  the  war  still  raged.  He 
refused  n^e,  as  Wore ;  and  in  revenge  I  w^uld  not  go  near  the  CoUege,  nor 
ppen  a  book  that  was  not  a  military  one.  In  this  manner  we  coiitinued 
about  a  tvirelvemonth  on  very  bad  terms,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  without 
either  party  relaxing  an  inch  from  their  determination.  At  length,  seeing  the 
war  in  America  drawing  to  a  close,  and  being  beset  by  some  of  my  firtehds 
who  surrounded  me,  particularly  Dr.  Jameson,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  Mr.  ^.  9.  Brown,  who. had  been  sub-master  at  Mr.  Darling's 
academy,  and  was  now  become  a  lawyer,  1  submitted  a  second'  time  and  re- 
inmed  to  my  studies,  after  an  interval  of  above  a  year.  To  puhish  me  for 
my  obstinacy,  i  was  obliged  to  submit  io  drop  a  clasi,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
University ;  that  is,  to  recommence  with  the  students  who  had  entered  a  year 
aft^r  me.  I  contiiiued  my  studies  at  college,  as  I  had  done  at  schopl ;  that  is, 
I  idled  until  the  last  momept  of  aelsY.  1  then  laboured  hard  for  about  a 
fortnight' before  th^  put>irc  examinations  ;  and  I  always  secured  good  judg- 
ments, besides  obtaining  the  premiums  in  the  three  last  years  of  mycoui^/' 

Ti|C  inq  mmt  years,  17fiS  ,sa^d  1734,  were  chi^  .c|eaic^t§d  to  ^ 
bapdp»  .pasaion.  He  fonmid  m  acquaintane^  with  a  iMr/ied  lady  of 
rank,  and,  to  his  youthful. fancy,  of  surpassing  attractions :  she  .had,  Jae 
says,  extraordinary  talents  for  the  stage,  whi^  she  displayed  on  a  pri- 
vate theatre,  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  in  her  own  house.     Young  Tone, 
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**  being  gomewhat  of  an  actor,"  was  invited  to  live  in  the  house,  and  bear 
a  part  m  the  representations.  The  perilous  familiarity  of  rehearsals, 
fainting  scenes,  &c.  followed }  and,  "  having  an  imagination  easily 
warmed,  without  one  grain  of  discretion  to  regulate  it,''  he  in  due  course 
fell  desperately  in  love.  We  pass  over  the  details,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  would  not  bear  to  be  published.  He  was  miser- 
able for  two  years,  when  an  accidental  dispute  with  the  lady's  husband 
separated  him  from  her,  and  he  never  saw  her  more. 

'*  But,"  he  says,  coocluding  this  passage  of  his  life,  "  if  I  suflTercd,  as  1  did 
most  severely  by  this  unfortunate  passion,  1  also  reaped  some  benefit  from  it. 
The  desire  to  render  myself  agreeable  to  a  woman  of  elegant  manners  and  a 
mind  highly  cultivated,  induced  me  to  attend  to  a  thousand  litde  things,  and 
to  endeavour  to  polish  myself  to  a  certain  decree,  so  that,  after  the  first  transr 
port  of  rage  ana  grief  at  her  loss  had  subsided,  I  considered  myself  on  the 
whole  as  considerably  improved  ;  and  as  no  human  passion  is  proof  against 
time  and  absence,  in  a  few  months  I  recovered  my  tranquillity." 

A  more  permanent  attachment  quickly  succeeded.  The  follovrtng  is 
his  brief,  but  characteristic  account  of  his  courtship  and  marriage. 

*'  At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785,  I  became  acquainted 
with  my  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Witherington^  and  lived 
at  that  time  in  Grafton-street,  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  a  rich  old 
clerffvman  of  the  name  of  Fanning.  I  was  then  a  scholar  of  the  house  in 
the  University,  and  every  day  afler  commons  I  used  to  walk  under  the  win- 
dows with  one  or  two  of  my  fellow-students.  I  soon  became  passionately 
fond  of  her,  and  she  also  was  strack  with  me,  though  certainly  my  appear- 
ance neither  then  (nor  now)  was  much  in  my  favour.  So  it  was,  nowever, 
tbat  before  we  had  ever  spoken  to  each  other,  a  mutual  affection  had  com- 
menced between  us.  She  was  at  this  time  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel.  She  had  a  brother  some  years  older  than  herself.  As 
it  v^as  necessary  for  my  admission  to  the  family  that  I  should  be  first  ac- 
quainted with  him,  I  soon  contrived  to  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  as  he 
played  well  on  the  violin,  and  as  I  was  myself  a  musical  man,  we  soon  grew 
mtimate,  the  more  so,  as  it  may  be  well  supposed  I  neglected  no  fair  means 
to  recommend  myself  to  him  and  the  rest  ot  the  family  with  whom  I  soon 
grew  a  favourite.  My 'affairs  now  advanced  prosperously;  my  wife  and  I 
erew  more  passionately  fond  of  each  other,  and  in  a  short  time  i  proposed  to 
her  to  marry  me,  without  asking  consent  of  any  one,  knowing  well  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  it.  She  accepted  the  proposal  as  frankly  as  it  was  made, 
and  one  beautiful  morning  in  the  month  y  July  we  ran  qff  together  and  were 
married,  I  carried  her  out  of  town  to  Maynooth  for  a  few  days ;  and  when 
the  first  eclat  of  passion  had  subsided,  we  were  forgiven  on  all  sides,  and 
setded  in  lodgings  near  my  wife's  grandfather.  I  was  now  for  a  very  short 
time  as  happy  as  possible,  m  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  creature  that  I 
adored,  and  who  every  hour  grew  more  and  more  upon  my  heart.  The 
scheme  of  a  fellowship,  which  I  never  relished,  was  now  abandoned  ;  and  it 
was  determined  that  when  I  had  taken  my  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  I 
should  ^o  to  the  Temple  to  study  the  law,  and  be  called  to  the  Bar.  I  con- 
tinued, m  consequence,  my  studies  in  the  University,  and  obtained  my  last 
premium  two  or  three  months  after  1  was  married.  In  February  1786  i 
commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  shortly  after  I  resigned  my  scholarship,  and 
quitted  the  University.  I  may  observe  here  that  I  made  some  figure  as  a 
scholar,  and  should  have  been  much  more  successful  if  I  had  not  been  so  in- 
reterately  idle, — partly  owing  to  my  passion  for  a  military  life,  and  partly  to 
the  distraction  to  which  my  natural  disposition  and  temperament  but  too  much 
exposed  me.  As  it  was,  however,  I  obtained  a  scholarship,  three  premiums 
and  three  silver  medals  from  the  Historical  Society,  a  most  admirable  insti- 
tution, of  which  1  had  the  honour  to  be  auditor,  and  also  to  close  the  session' 
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tviih  a  speech  from  the  chair,  the  highest  compliment  which  that  Society  it 
used  to  bestow.  I  look  back  upon  my  college  days  with  regret*  and  I  pre- 
serve,  and  ever  shall,  a  most  sincere  affection  for  the  University  of  Dublin." 

Soon  afler  his  marriage,  disputes  having  arisen  between  him  and  his 
wife's  relations,  he  removed  to  his  father's,  who  resided  in  the  county 
of  Kildare.  I'he  midnight  rulers  of  Ireland  were  then  as  active,  thougji 
probably  less  ferocious  than  at  present  The  following  account  of  one  of 
their  domiciliary  visits,  which  happened  nearly  forty  years  ago,  has.  such 
a  modem  air  about  it}  that  one  almost  fancies  one  his  already  read  the  de- 
taiU  in  some,  of  the  recent  despatches  from  the  Rock  districts.  Wc  ex- 
tmct  it,  as  aflfbrding  from  the  comparison  of  dates  an  edifying  specimen 
of  the  stability  of  crime  and  danger,  with  which  particular  plans  of 
government,  heroically  persevered  in,  are  ever  sure  to  be  rewarded. 

"  After  an  interval  of  a  few  months,  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  girl,  a 
circumistance  which,  if  possible,  increauied  my  love  for  her  a  thousand-fold ;  but 
our  tranquillity  was  again  broken  in  upon  by  a  most  terrible  event.  On  the 
night  of  the  i6th  of  October  1786,  the  house  was  broken  open  by  a  gang  of 
pobbere,  to  the  number  of  six,  armed  with  pistols  and  having  their  faces 
blackened.  .  Having  tied  the  whole  family,  they  proceeded  to  plunder  and  de- 
molish every  article  they  could  find,  even  to  the  unprofitable  villainy  of  break* 
ing  the  china,  looking-glasses,  &c.  At  length,  after  two  hours,  a  maid  servant 
whom  ihe^  had  tied  negligently  having  made  her  escape,  they  took  the  alarm« 
and  (led  with  precipitation,  leaving  the  bouse  such  a  scene  of  horror  and  con- 
fosion,  as  can  nardiy  be  imasined.  With  regard  to  myself,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  what  I  suffered.  As  it  was  early  in  the  night,  1  happenea  to  be  in 
the  court-yard,  where  1  was  seized  and  tied  b^  the  gang,  who  then  proceeded 
to  break  into  the  house,  leaving  a  ruffian  sentinel  over  me  with  a  case  of  pis- 
tols cocked  in  bis  hand.  In  this  situation  I  lay  for  two  hours,  and  could 
hear  distinctly  the  devastation  that  was  going  on  within.  I  expected  death 
every  instant,  and  can  safely  and  with  great  truth  declare,  that  my  apprehen- 
sion for  my  wife  had  so  totally  absorbed  the  whole  of  my  mind,  that  my  own 
existence  was  just  then  the  least  of  my  concern.  When  the  villains,  includ- 
ing my  sentry,  ran  off,  I  scrambled  on  my  feet  with  some  difficulty,  and 
made  my  way  to  a  window,  where  I  called*  but  reeeived  no  answer.  My 
heart  died  within  me.  I  proceeded  to  another,  and  another,  but  still  no 
answer.  It  was  horrible.  I  set  myself  to  gnaw  the  cords  with  which  I  was 
tied,  in  a  transport  of  agony  and  rage ;  for  I  verily  believed  that  my  whole 
fiimily  lay  murdered  within,  vfhen  I  was  relieved  from  my  unspeakable  horror 
and  anguish  by  my  wife's  voice,  which  I  heard  calling  on  my  name  at  the 
end  of  the  house.  It  seems,  as  soon  as  the  robbers  fled,  those  within  had 
untied  themselves  with  great  difficulty,  and  made  their  escape  through  a  back 
window.  They  bad  got  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  before,  in 
their  friffht,  they  recollected  me,  of  whose  fate  they  if  ere  utterly  ignorant,  as 
I  was  of  theirs.  Under  these  terrible  circumstances  my  wife  had  the  cou- 
rage to  return,  alone  and  in  the  dark,  to  find  me. out,  not  khowine  but  shf 
might  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  villains  from  whom  she  bad  scarcely 
escaped,  or  that  I  might  be  lying  a  lifeless  corpse  at  the  threshold.  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  enort  of  courage ;  but  of  what  is  not  a  woman  capable^ 
for  him. she  truly  loves?  She  cut  the  cords  which  bound  me,  and  at  l<;ngth 
we  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  at  a  little  hamlet  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
house,  whither  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  Of  all  the  adventures  wherein  I  have 
been  hitherto  engaged,  this  Undoubtedly  was  the  most  horrible.  It  makes 
me  shudder  even  now  to  think  of  it.  It  was  some  consolation  that  none  of 
us  sustained  any  personal  injury,  except  my  father,  whom  one  of  the  villainy 
scored  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  a  koife.  They  respected  the  women, 
whose  danger  made  my  only  fear ;  and  one  of  them  had  even  the  humanity  to 
carry  our  little  daughter  from  her  cradle,  where  she  lay  screaming,  and  to  place 
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hex  beside  my  wife  on  the  bed,  wherein  she  was  tied  with  my  mother  aod 
lister.  Thb  terrible  scene*  besides  infinitely  distressing  us  otherwise  by  the 
heavy  loss  we  sustained,  and  which  thy  father's  circumstances  could  very  ill 
bear,  destroyed  in  a^reat  degree  our  domestic  enjoyments.  I  slept  continually 
with  a  case  of  pistols  at  my  pillow ;  and  a  mouse  could  not  stir  but  1  was 
on  my  feet  and  through  the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  If  any  one  knocked 
after  night-(klt,  we  flew  to  our  arms;  ana  in  this  nutnuer  we  kept  a  most 
|>ainful  garrison  through  the  winter." 

As  sood  as  the  ftmily  affairs  had  in  tomlS  degree  recov^cld  ftiiniMi 
disleu^ter,  his  fattier  snp^ItM  him  with  a  small  sum  of  nioney ;  afid  ht  si&C 
off  for  Londdn,  leaving  hfii  tHfe  and  child  under  the  caie  of  his  fiithef/ 
Who  dreated  theit^  dixriiig  his  dbsencb;  with  great  afifection.  F^oto  cUi 
peri6d  the  story  iiicr^ases  in  persohd  and  general  interest. 

•  "  I  arrived  in  London  in  January  ]7B7i!  and  immediately  entered  my  name 
■fr  a  «lttd<ent  at  ia^,  om  the  books  of  the  Middk  Temple ;  hot  this,  1  may  m^, 
#aft  all  the  pto^tss  1  ever  made  in  the  profession.  I  had  no  a&ction  for 
ftndjr  ih  geneftu ;  but  that  of  the  law  I  paitlculaYly  disliked,  and  to  this  hour 
I  thmk  it  an  illiberal  profession,  both  in  its  |>rinctT>lte  and  prtetice.  1  tvas 
likewise  ahswcsable  to  nobody  for  myeonduct;  and  in  consequence,  after  this 
first  month  1  never  ot>ened  a  law-book,  ilor  was  1  ever  three  times  in  West- 
minster Hall  in  ttiy  life.  In  addition  to  the  teasons  I  have  mentioned,  the 
ektieme  uncertainty  of  my  circumstances,  which  kept  me  iti  much  uneasiness 
c€  mind,  disabled  me  totally  fVom  that  cool  and  systematic  habit  of  study 
which  is  indispensable  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  a  science  so  abstruse  and 
diffieiilt  as  that  of  the  English  C^e.  However,  one  way  or  another  I  con- 
trived to  make  it  out.  I  had  chambers  in  the  Temple  (No.  4,  Hare-€Ourt> 
on  the  first  floor;  and  whatever  difficulties  I  had  oiheVwise  to  struggle  with, 
I  contrived  alwa^is  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  getidematt,  aaoto  main* 
tain  my  mnk  with  my  fellow-students,  4f  I  can  call  myself  a  student.  One 
resource  I  derived  from  the  exercise  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  were :  I  wrote 
several  articles  for  the  European  Magazine,  mostly  critical  reviews  of  new  pnb- 
If cations.  My  reviews  were  but  poor  performances  enough  |  however,  th^ 
vvere  in  seneral  as  good  as  those  of  my  brother  critics,  and  in  two  yean  I  rb- 
eeiveil,  f  suppose,  about  fifty  poutids  for  my  writing :  which  was  my  main 
object,  for  as  to  literary  fame,  I  nad  then  no  great  ambitron  to  obtain  it.  I  like- 
wise, in  conjunction  with  two  of  my  friends,  named  Jebb  and  Radcliffe,  wrote 
a  buriesque  novel,  which  we  called  Belmont  Castle,  and  was  intended  to  ridi- 


offered  the  copyright  gratis  to  several.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  Dublin^ 
flfnd  had  some  success ;  but  I  believe,  after  all,  it  was  most  relished  by  the 
authors  and  their  immediate  connexions. 

*'  At  the  Temple  I  became  intimate  with  several  young  meh  of  stttiation 
attd  respectability,  parucularly  with  the  Honourable  Geoige  Knox,  son  of 
Lord  Northland,  with  whom  I  formed  a  friendship,  of  which  I  am  as  proud 
as  of  any  circumstance  of  my  life.  He  is  a  man  of  inap{)reciable  merit,  and 
loved  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  by  all  who  have  the  *happiness  to  know  him. 
I  scarcely  know  any  person  whose  esteem  and  approbation  I  covet  so  much } 
and  I  had  long  after  ttie  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  when  I  wals  in 
circumstances  of  peculiar  and  tryibg  difficulty,  and  deserted  by  many  of  my 
former  friends,  the  unspeakable  consolation  and  support  of  finding  Geom 
Knox  still  the  same,  and  preserviil^  his  esteem  unabated.  His  steady  ft-iend* 
ship  on  that  occasion  I  shall  mention  in  its  place — it  has  made  an  mdelibfo 
impression  of  gratitude  and  allection  on  my  neart.  ^  i  likewise  irenewed  an 
olcl  college  acquaintance  with  John  Hall,  who  by  difi<irent  accettions'to  his 
fortune  vvas  now  at  the  head  of  about  fourteen  thottsand  a-year.    'He  had 
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wtih  a  speech  from  the  chair,  the  highest  conipliaient  which  that  Society  is 
used  to  bestow.  I  look  back  upon  my  college  days  with  regret,  and  I  pr*« 
serve,  and  ever  shall,  a  most  sincere  affection  for  the  University  of  Dublin." 

Soon  after  bis  marriage,  disputes  having  arisen  between  him  and  his 
wife's  relations,  he  removed  to  his  father *8,  who  resided  in  the  county 
of  Kiidare.  l*he  midnight  rulers  of  Ireland  were  then  as  active,  though 
probably  less  ferocious  than  at  present  The  following  account  of  one  of 
their  domiciliary  visits,  which  happened  nearly  forty  years  ago,  has-  such 
a  modem  air  about  it,  that  one  almost  fancies  one  hsis  already  read  the  de- 
tails in  some  of  the  recent  despatches  from  the  Rock  districts.  We  ex* 
ttact  it,  as  affording  from  the  comparison  of  dates  an  edifying  specimen 
of  the  stability  of  crime  and  danger,  with  which  pitrticular  plans  of 
government,  heroically  persevered  in,  are  ever  sure  to  be  rewarded. 

"  After  an  interval  of  a  few  months,  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  girl,  a 
circuraistance  which,  if  pK)ssible,  increased  my  love  for  her  a  thousand-fold;  but 
our  tranquillity  was  again  broken  in  upon  by  a  most  terrible  event.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  October  1786,  the  house  was  broken  open  by  a  gang  of 
loobers,  to  the  number  of  six,  armed  with  pistols  and  having  their  faces 
bbckened.  Haying  tied  the  whole  fiimily,  they  proceeded  to  plunder  and  de- 
molish every  article  they  could  find,  even  to  the  unprofitable  villainy  of  break- 
ing the  china,  looking-glasses,  &c.  At  length,  after  two  hours,  a  maid  servant 
whom  they  had  tied  negligently  having  maae  her  escape,  they  took  the  alarm, 
and  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  the  bouse  such  a  scene  of  horror  and  con- 
fusion, as  can  nardiy  be  imagined.  With  regard  lo  myself,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  what  I  suffered.  As  it  was  early  in  the  night,  1  happenea  to  be  in 
the  court«yard,  where  I  was  seized  and  tied  by  the  gang,  who  then  proceeded 
to  break  into  the  house,  leaving  a  ruffian  sentmel  over  me  with  a  case  of  pis* 
tols  cocked  in  his  hand.  In  this  situation  I  lay  for  two  hours,  and  could 
hear  distinctly  the  devastation  that  was  going  on  within.  I  expected  death 
every  instant,  and  can  safely  and  with  great  truth  declare,  that  my  apprehen- 
sion for  my  wife  had  so  totally  absorbeu  the  whole  of  my  mind,  that  my  own 
existence  was  just  then  the  least  of  my  concern.  When  the  villains,  includ- 
ing my  sentry,  ran  off,  1  scrambled  on  my  feet  with  some  difficulty,  and 
made  my  way  to  a  window,  where  I  called,  but  received  no  answer.  My 
heart  died  within  me.  I  proceeded  to  another,  and  another,  but  still  no 
answer.  It  was  horrible.  1  set  myself  to  gnaw  the  cords  with  which  1  was 
tied,  in  a  transport  of  a^ony  and  rage ;  for  1  verily  believed  that  my  whole 
fiimily  lay  murdered  withm,  ^en  I  was  relieved  from  my  unspeakable  horror 
and  anguish  by  my  wife's  voice,  which  I  heard  calling  on  my  name  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  it  seems,  as  soon  as  the  robbers  fled,  those  within  had 
tintied  themselves  with  great  difficulty,  and  made  their  escape  throueh  a  back 
window.  They  had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  before,  in 
their  fright,  they  recollected  me,  of  whose  fate  they  ^ere  utterly  ignorant,  at 
I  was  of  theirs.  Under  these  terrible  circumstances  my  wife  had  the  cou- 
rage to  return,  alone  and  in  the  dark,  to  find  me  out,  not  knowing  but  she 
might  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  villains  from  whom  she  had  scarcely 
escaped,  or  that  I  mi^ht  be  lying  a  lifeless  corpse  at  the  threshold.  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  eflort  of  courage ;  but  of  what  is  not  a  woman  capable, 
for  him. she  truly  loves?  She  cut  the  cords  which  bound  me,  and  at  length 
we  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  at  a  little  hamlet  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
house,  whither  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  Of  all  the  adventures  wherein  L  have 
been  hitherto  engaged,  this  undoubtedly  was  the  most  horrible.  It  makes 
me  shudder  even  now  to  think  of  \u  It  was  some  consolation  that  none  of 
us  sustained  any  personal  injury,  except  my  father,  whom  one  of  the  villains 
scored  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  a  knife.  Tliey  respected  the  women, 
whose  danger  made  my  only  fear ;  and  one  of  them  had  even  the  humanity  to 
carry  our  little  daughter  from  her  cradle,  whete  she  lay  screaming,  and  to  place 
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dd^Hlftil  -rev^fiM  wbkk  tbeo  oocupbd  n^  mkid.  Il  jfiraa  iny^ifini  osMy  ki 
wbail  may  call  politioa*  and  my  disappoinUnefit  made  such  an  impression 
oil  me  as  it  not  yet  auite  obliterated.  In  my  anger  I  made  something  like.a 
T9w»  that  if  ever  1  nad  aa  ooportunity,  I  would  make  Mr.  Pitt  sorry*  and 
penbajps  ibrinne  may  yet  eaaole  me  to  fulfill  my  resolution.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  My  afiairs  were  exceedingly  cm* 
bairaMed ;  and  just  at  a  moment  when  my  mind  tvas  harassed  and  sore  with 
my  own  yexations^  1  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  filled  with  complaints, 
smd  a  description  of  the  ruin  of  hb  circumstances.  la  a  transport  of  rnge,  1 
deteimined  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  the  India  Company's  serriGe»  to  <f oii 
JSttffope  for  ever,  and  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  to  the  mercy  of  her  familv, 
who  might,  1  hoped,  be  perhaps  kinder  to  her  when  I  was.  removed.  My 
brother  combated  this  desperate  resolution  by  every  argument  in  his  pow^r } 
but  at  Icngdi,  when  he  saw  me  determined,  tie  declared  that  I  should  not  go 
sione,  and  that  he  would  share  my  fate  to  the  last  extremity.  In  this  gloomy 
state  of  mind,  deserted  as  we  thought  by  Gods  and  men,  we  set  out  together 
for  the  India  House  in  Leadenhali-street,  to  offer  ourselves  as  volunteers ; 
but  on  our  arrival  there  we  were  informed  that  the  season  was  past,  that 
no  more  ships  would  be  sent  out  that  year,  but  that,  if  we  returned  aboiit 
the  month  of  March  following,  we  might  be  fcceived.  The  commis  io 
whom  we  addressed  ourselves  seemed  not  a  little  surprised  at  two  voung 
fellows  of  our  appearance  presenting  ourselves  on  such  a  business ;  for  we 
were  extremely  well  dressed,  and  Wul,  who  was  the  spokesman  for  us  both, 
bad  an  admirable  address.  Thus  were  we  stopped ;  and  I  believe  we  were 
the  single  instance,  since  the  beginning  of  tne  world,  of  two  men  ab< 
solutely  bent  on  ruining  themselves,  who  could  not  find  the  means.  We  re- 
turnied  to  my  chambers,  and,  desperate  as  were  our  fortunes,  we  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  circumstance  that  India,  the  great  gulf  of  all  undone 
beings,  should  be  shut  against  us  alone.  Had  it  been  tlie  month  of  March 
insind  of  September,  we  should  most  infallibly  have  gone  off;  and  in  that 
case  I  should  most  probably  at  this  hour  be  canying  a  brown  musket  on  the 
coast  of  Coromanoel.  Providence,  however,  decreed  it  otherwise,  and  re- 
served me,  as  I  hope,  for  better  things.** 

Having  coini^ted  his  terms  at  the  Temj^e,  he  caused  an  application 
to  be  made  to  his  wife's  grandfather  to  learn  his  intentions  as  to  her 
fortune.  The  old  gentleman  consented  to  give  500/.  and  expressed  a 
wish  for  Tone's  immediate  return. 

**  In  consequence  1  packed  up  directlv*  and  set  off  with  my  brother  foe 
Irclan^.  We  landed  in  Dublin  the  23<1  December,  and  on  Christmas^lay 
178^  arrived  at  my  father's  house  at  Blackball,  where  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  all  my  family  in  health,  except  my  wife,  who  was  grown  delicate 
principally  from  the  anxiety  of  her  mmd  on  the  uncertainty  of  her  situation. 
Our  httle  girl  was  now  between  two  and  three  years  old,  and  was  charming, 
Afiber  remaining  a  few  days  at  Blackball,  we  came  up  to  Dublin,  and  were 
received  as  at  first,  in  Grafmn^tfeet,  by  my  wife's  family.  Mr.  Fanning  paid 
me  punctually  the  sum  he  had  promisedl,  and  my  wife  and  I  flatteced  our- 
seWes  that  all  pasi  animosities  were  forootten.  I  now  took  lodgings  in 
Clarendon-street;,  purchased  about  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  lawp-books, 
and  determined  in  earnest  to  begin  and  study  the  profession  to  which  I  was 
doomed.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  commenced  Bachelor  of  Laws  iq 
February  1789*  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  due  form  the  Trinity  Term  foU 
lowing  i  shortly  afler  which  1  went  my  first  (the  Lefnster)  circuit,  having  been 
previously  elected  a  member  of  the  law  club.  On  this  circuit*  notwithstand* 
ma  my  ignorance,  I  pretty  nearly  cleared  my  expenses,  and  I  cannot  doubt, 
if!  had  continued  to  apply  sedulously  to  the  law,  that  I  might  have  risen  to 
some  eminence ;  but,  wbether  it  was  my  incorrigible  habit  of  idleness,  or  the 
siaoeie  dislike  I  had  to  the  professioa,  which  the  little  insight  I  was  be* 
ginnpg.io  get  into  it  did  not  tend  fe6  remove,  et  whether  it  was  a 
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I  commiMd,  however,  for  fbnnfs  take  to  geto  the  courts,  and' wear <«faollsfa« 
wig- and  gown  for  a  considerable  time;  and  I  went  the  circnity  1  believe,  in 
aH  three  times  ;  but  as  I  was,  modestly  speaking,  one  of  the  moet  ignownt- 
barristers  in  the  JPaar  Coorts,  and  as  1  took  nttle  or  rather  no  pains  to* 
conceal  my  contempt  and  dislike  of  the  profession^  and  especially  as  I  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  indisation  to  treat  Messrs.  the  attorneys,  and  to  ' 
make  them  drink  (a  sacrifice  of  their  respectability  which  even  the>  mott 
libeialnnhided  of  the  profession  are  oblised  to  make)  1  made,  as  weH  it  may 
be  supposed,  no  great  eshibidon  at  the  Irish  Bar." 

"  At  the  law  grew  every  day  more  and  more  disgastful,  to  which' my  want' 
ofsnccess  contrtbuted,  thousn  in  that  respect  I  never  had  the  injustice  to 
accuse  the  world  of  insensibility  to  my  merit,  as  I  well  knew  the  fault  was^^ 
my  own,  but  beine,as  1  said,  more  anci  more  w^ary  ofa  profession  for  which 
my  temper  and  habits  so  utterly  disc^ualified  nie,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
politics  ;  and  as  one  or  two  of  my  friends  had  written  pamphlets  with  suc- 
cess, I  determined  to  try  m^  hand  on  a  pamphlet :— just  at  the  period  the 
Whig  Club  was  instituted  m  Ireland,  and  tne  press  groaned  witn  publica- 
tions against  them  on  the  part  of  (rovemment.    Two  or  three  *  Defiinces^  had, 
likewise  appeared,  but  none  of  them  extraordinary.    Under  these  circum-' 
stances,  though  I  was  very  far  from  entirely  approving  the  system  of  the 
Whi^  Club,  and  much  less  their  principles  aud  motives,  yet  seeing  them  at'' 
the  time  the  best-constituted  political  body  which  the  country  afforded,  and .' 
agreeing  with  most  of  their  positions,  though  my  own  private  opinions  went 
infinitely  farther,  1  thought  1  could  venture  on  their  defence  without  violating 
my  own  consistency.    I  therefore  sat  down,  and  in  a  few  days  finished  my  ' 
first  pamphlet,  which  I  entitled  '  A  Review  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament/ 
To  speak  candidly  of  this  performance^  it  was  barely  above  mediocrity,— ^if  it 
rose  so  high  ;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  written  evidently  on  honest  principles,' 
and  did  not  censure  or  flatter  one  party  or  the  other  without  assigning  suffi- 
cient reason,  it  had  a  certain  degree  of^success.    '  The  Northern  Whig  Club*, . 
reprinted  and  distributed  a  large  impression  at  their  own  expense,  with  an 
introdoction  highly  complimentary  to  the  author,  whom  at  that  time  theyrd&i 
not  even  know  $  and  a  very  short  time  after,  when  it  was  known  that  the  tiro- 
duction  vvas  mine,  they  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me  a  member  of  tneir 
body,  which  they  notined  to  me  by  a  veiy  handsome  letter  si^i/ed  by  theic  . 
secretary,  Henry  Joy,  Jun.  of  Belfast,  and  to  which  I  returned  a  suitable 
answer.    Bat  this  was  not  all.    The  leaders  of  the  Whig  Club,  conceiving 
my  talents,  such  as  they  were,  might  be  of  service  to  their  cause,  and  not  tt'^' ' 
pectiug  much  rntractability  fi-om  a  young  lawyer  who  had  bis  forttlfie  to" 
make,  sent  a  brother  barrister  to  compliment  me  on  my  performance,  and  to* 
thank  me  for  the  zeal  and  ability  1  had  shewn.    1  was  m  consequence  int^o- 
duced  t(f  George  Ponsonby,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  body,  aod  who 
might  be  considered  as  the  leader  of  tne  Irish  Opposition.     With  him,  how- 
ever, I  never  had  any  communication  further  than  ordinary  civilities.    Shortly  * 
af^er  the  barrister  above-mentioned  spoke  to  me  again.     He  told  me  thePon- 
sonbys  were  a  most  powerful  family  m  Ireland,  that  they  were  much  pleased 
with  my  exertion,  and  wished  in  con8e<{uence  to  attach  me  to  them;  that  1 

•    ft 

*  'Jlie  fatnl  issue  of  Wolfe  Tone's  career  may  be  idtimately  attr&alod.to  kia,  . 
ignoraDre  of  one  of  tke  most  aotoriQus  maxims  of  the  English  law  on  the  doctriita 
ot  allegianee.    Previous  to  the  action  of  Longh-Swilly,  and  while  Admiral  Warren^ 
was  bearing  down  With  a  greatly  superior  force  upon  the  French  fleet,  a  fnst-sailmg  t 
French  brig  hove  alongside  the  Hocbe,  and  sent  a  boat  aboard  to  carry  off  Tone  npi  / 
the  other  united  Irishmen.    All  but  Tone  escaped.    He  could  not  be  persuaded  t^  * ' 
accompany  his  fHends.    He  had  taken  lip  the  notion  that  his  con&misston  Tn'  ^ 
French  army  would  operate  as  a  legal  defence  to  a  prosecutkm  for  high  treason/ 
Ht  attempted  to  wrml  himself  of  tiie  plea  «pon  Wf  trfal,  bntnf  coorw  inalMetiMlly.'  • 
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•hoilld  be ^ifpiownH. a» jcwmmI  «b«  poittba  tlien  pendKag  bafvm  Um  !!««•# 
of  C«BNumui>  upnich  woidd  |wl  aar  hiiudiwl  gnindaa  in  my  pookei ;  and  tfial 
1  •bo«ld  haJTe  profetnonal  Imsttitts  |>nl.  in  my  way  from  dmo  to  thne  tlM 
■faouH  ^odoce  me  at  least  as  moeh  per  annaak.  ne  added  that  they  wevr 
theii^  ii  wmXruB,  oat  ,of  plaee»  but  that  thop  would  not  be  always  ao,  oad  tba4 
dn  thek  returo  to  oflioe,.  their  ft>ianda,  wnea  out  of  power,  vroald  natnuaU^ 
he  imt  oooatdeMck.  He  likewiae  obteired  ihai  they  had  iofhiencey  dueet  or 
ladfaeot^  over,  mo  kift'  theo  two  and  twenty  seats  in  parliament ;  and  he  insw 
iinaiiijd  piettjr  plainly,  that  when  ms  were  better  acquainted>  it  was  hif^ly 
probable  I  might  come  in  for  4ne  of  the  first  vaeanciesh  All  this  was  highly 
flattering  to  me,  the  more  so  as  my  wvfe'a  fertuae  was  now  nearly  exhaustea^ 
pactly  hy  our  inevitable  expenses,  and  partly  by  my  misuccessml  efforts  Ur 
rr,ynnHe  my  iatbar*  idid,  it  was  true,  not  mucn  ntfish  tl»e  attaching  myself 
to  aoy.great man  or  setof  men }  but  I  isonsidered.  SA  1  haiw- said  before^  thak 
the  ]^nciples  diey  advanced  were  such  as  X  could  conscientiously  support^ 
a^Jar  a»  they  went,  though  mine  went  much  beyond  thenv.  1  therefore 
thought  there  was  no  dishonour  in  the  proposed  connexion  ;  and  1  was  cer^ 
tainly  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  parliamept,  at  which  my  ambitioQi 
began  to  expand.  I.  signified,  in  consequence,  my  readiness  to  attach  myself 
to  the  Whigs,  mmI  1  was  instaiitly  retamed*  on  the  Detiilpn  for  the  borough 
of  Dungannon,  on  the  part  of  James  Carrjgen  Poiisonoy,  &q.  I  now  looked 
upon  myself  as  a  sort  of  political  chamcter,  and  began  to  suppose  that  the- 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  the  Bar,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  my  fiiture* 
exertions«  fiut  in  this  I  reckoned  like  a  sanguine  young  nan.  Month  after 
month  elapsed  without  any  communication  on  the  part  of  George  Ponsonby,. 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  most  immediately  mj  object.  He  always  spoke  to* 
me,  when  we  met  by  chance,  with  great  civility  -,  but  I  observed  that  he 
■ever  mentioned  one  word  of  politics.  I  thesefore  at  last  concluded  that  he 
hsd  changed  his  mind^  or  that,  on  a  nearer  view,  he  had  found  my  want  oT 
capacity.  In  short,  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  connexion,  and  determined 
to  trouble  myself  no  more  about  Ponsonby  or  the  Whigs  ^  and  I  calculated 
that  I  had  written  a  pamphlet  which  they  thought  Jiad  served  them,  and  that 
they  had  in  consequence  employed  me  professionally  in  a  business  wl\^ch 
produced  me  eighty  guineas.  Accounts  were  balanced  on  both  sides,  and 
all  further  connexion  was  at  an  end.  But  my  mind  had  now  got  a  turn  fox 
politics.  I  thought  I  had  at  last  found  my  element,  and  I  plunged  into  ii 
with  eagerness.  A  closer  examination  into  the  situation  of  my  native 
countiT  had  very  considerably  extended  my  views ;  and,  as  I  was  sincerely  and 
honestly  attached  to  her  interests^  I  soon  found  reason  not  to  regret  that  the 
Whiffs  nad  not  thought  me  an  object  worthy  of  their  cultivation.  I  made 
speedily,  what  was  to  me  a  veiy  great  discovery^  though  |I  might  have  found 
it  in  Swift  and  Molyneux,  that  tae  influence  of  England  was  uae  radical  vice 
of  our  j;overnment,  and  consequently,  that  Ireland  would  never  be  either 
free,  prosperous,  or  happv,  until  she  was  independent,  and  that  independence 
was  unattainable  while  tne  connexion  with  England  lasted.  In  forming  this 
theonr,  which  has  ever  since  unvaryingly  directed  my  political  conduct,  to 
whicn  ]  have  sacrificed  eveiy  thing,  and  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  if  neces- 
sary, 1  was  exceedingly  assisted  by  An  old  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  look  upon, 
as  one  of  the  very  very  few  honest  men  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  he  who  first  turned  my  attention  to  this  great  question,  but  I  very  soon 
ran  far  ahead  of  my  master.  It  is  in  fact  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  first 
oompfefatMisive  view  <if  ibe  actwal  sitiiBtioQ  of  Itdand.  What  his  conduct 
mifl^t  be  in  a  crisis,  I  knew 'not  ^  hot  I  can  answer  for  the  truth  and  justice 
of  Ins  theory. 

**  I  now  began  to  look  on  the  little  politics  of  the  WhieClub  with  great  con- 
tempt— their  piddliog  about  petty  grievances,  instead  of  going  to  the  root  of 
the  evil :  and  I  r^oided  that  if  1  was  poor,  as  1  was  actually,  1  had  preserved 
my  independence,  and  could  apeak  my  sentiments  without  being  responsible 
to  aj]^  Ddcfy  but  the  law.    An  WMMJUXO^JoSkt^  to  give  vent  to  my  newly 
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received  opinions.  On  the  appearance  of  a  raptore  with  Spain,  I  wrote  a* 
pamphlet  to  prove  that  Irelahd  was  not  bouna  by  the  deelatation  of  war,, 
out  might  and  ought,  as  an  iddiftliinddftt  nlition,  to  stipulate  for  a  neutia* 
lity.  In  examining  this  question,  1  advanced  the  question  of  separation 
with  scarcely  any  reserve,  much  Ids  disguise.  But  the  public  mind  was  by 
00  meant  to  fiiradvahc^d  as  1  was,  arid  my  ridulphict  mode  not  the  saoaflesl 
impfession;  The  day  ifter  it  apfeardd,  as  1  stood  ffhJu  in  Ihe  booktcUer** 
4bop»  jfsteiftng  after  my  own  repotadon.  Sir  Harry  Cavendish,  a  noloriotta 
skve  of  the  House  of  Commons,  entered^and  throwing  my  unfortunate  nam* 
piilet  on  the  counter  in  a  rage,  exclaimed,  '  Mr^  Byrne,  \fihe  author  qf  tkat 
idiffk  it  ierious.  He  ought  to  .be  hahged,*  Sir  Harry  ivas  Succeeded  by  a- 
BiiRot^,  an  Etasllsh  dbctd^  of  diVinity,  i^th  fit«  or  ttk  thousand  a  y«atf  liHM« 
HMnq^  earned  in  th«  chdteb.  His  Lohithi]^'»  «Ag^x  was  ilM  tntiffa  lelilllM 
tint  of  the  oth«r  peisonage.  *  Sit,*  said  h^, '  ^m  pflhdifk9^4kaiiibditiimi\ 
hk  tbvrk  were  tptead,  do  ydu  know  thU  you  tdoM  Me  io  p^^-ffur  tide  4lt 
the  rate  i^Jwe  pounds  n  ton  ^  Notwithstanding  theae  criticiaBui^  which  I 
have  faithfully  quoted  against  myself,  I  continue  to  think  taiy  pamphlet  a; 
^ckI  one ;  but,  apparently,  the  publisher,  Mr.  Byrne,  was  ora  diflerent 
dpinion,  for  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  suppressed  the  whole  tmpret*^ 
sioo,  <  for  which  his  own  G-  •  'd^  daitan  him  I'  ** 


Thb  Wind  has  a  language  1  would  I  conld  Itimx 
Sometimes  'tis  soothing,  and  sometimes  'tis  stern, 
—^Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low,  sweet  song. 
And  all  things  gr6w  c&lm,  as  the  sound  floats  along. 
And  the  forest  is  luTIM  by  the  dreamy  strain. 
And  sltt)^bM  ^Snks  down  iiik  the  wandeiihg  matito. 
And  its  ^crystal  imns  are  ibidcd  in  ^rest. 
And  the  tall  ttfaip  sleeps  on  its  heaving  breast. 

Som€thtaes,  wlftli  Aututmi  grow*  yellow  and  ttat^ 
And  the  sad  clouds  wetep  for  the  dying  year. 
It  comes  like  a  wixard,  and  mutters  its  spell, 
— 1  would  that  the  magical  tones  I  might  tell— 
And  it  beckpns  the  leaves  with  its  viewless  hand, 
And  they  leap  from  the  branches  at  its  command. 
And  follow  it's  footsteps  with  wheeling  feet, 
Like  fairies  that  dance  in  the  moonlight  street. 

Sometimes  it  coAcies  in  the  wintry  night. 

And  I  hear  the  flap  of  its  pinions  of  might. 

And  I  see  the  flash  of  iu  withering  eye. 

As  it  looks  from  the  th«tader<load  tailing  ^cH^high, 

And  jpauses  to  gather  its  fearftil  breathy 

And  lifts  up  its  vok^e,  like  the  aogel  of  death,—* 

And  the  billows  leap  up  when  the  summons  they  hear. 

And  the  ship  flies  away,  as  if  winged  with  -feat. 

And  the  unCOuth  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  deep. 

Start  up  at  the  sound  froto  their  filiating  ^eep. 

And 'career  through  the  tvat^s,  \i\it  clobdt  ifmiu^  thlt  n^t. 

To  share  in  the  tuimilt  their  joy  and-deltght,— 

Ahd  when  the  Inodn  rises,  the  ship  is  no  more, 

its  iovs  and  its  sorrows  are  vanished  and  o'et. 

And  the  fierce  ;8torm  that  •slew  it,  has  fiided  away, 

Lik^B  the  dark  dream  that  flies  from  the  light  of  the  day  1 

O. 
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urimm's  ghost. 

LBTTXR  ZTIIl. 

Advisers, 

Thbes  is  a  family  named  Partington,  that  has  lately  commenced  its 
residence  in  Upper  Harley-street.  It  consists  of  a  father,  a  mother, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  The  father  is  a  sturdy,  red-faced,  good 
sort  of  man,  and  the  mother  is  a  slender,  sallow,  good  sort  of  woman. 
John,  the  elder  son,  is  with  his  father  in  the  wine  ^nd  spirit  line,  in 
America-square :  Charles,  the  younger  son,  is  in  the  law  :  the  two  girls 
tiKpect  $Q  be  married.  There  is  at  present  a  great  deal  ofJdvice  stirrifl^ 
about  London,  and  the  Partingtons  have  given  and  received  more  than 
their  due  proportion  of  it.  It  has  oflen  astonished  me  why  so  much  of 
diat  commodity  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  given :  nobody  thanks 
you  for  it :  indeed,  nine  people  out  of  ten  tell  you,  in  pretty  plain  terms, 
to  keep  your  advice  to  yourself— yet  still  we  continue  to  give  it.  Never 
was  benevolence  more  gratuitous  than  ours  I 

Hardly  was  old  Partington  well  settled  in  Upper  Harley-street,  in  a 
most  commodious  situation,  inasmuch  as  it  commanded  a  comer  view 
of  the  outside  of  the  Diorama,  with  a  peep  at  the  little  statue  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent  at  the  top  of  Portland-place,  when  he  received  a  visit 
from  his  crony  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  who  called  to  give  him  some  advice  as  to  his  recent  proceedings. 
Mr.  Chapman  commenced  his  harangue  in  one  of  the  accustomed  forms  : 
"  Now,  Mr.  Partington,  I  am  sure  you  have  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
offended  at  what  I  am  about  to  say  :*'  Mr.  Partington  assured  him,  in 
answer,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  too  much  good  sense ;  whereupon  the 
adviser,  in  reply,  began  to  descant  upon  the  extreme  folly  of  Mr.  Par* 
tington  in  quitting  his  city  residence  to  sojourn  in  Upper  Harley-street. 
The  adviser  reminded  the  advisee  of  those  happy  days  when.  Bedlam 
being  then  standing  upon  London  Wall,  they  used  to  walk  up  and  down 
Moorfields  in  front  of  the  iron  gates  of  that  edifice,  for  half  an  hour 
before  dinner,  to  get  an  appetite.  A  needless  ceremony,  but  persisted 
in  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Partington  owned,  witli  downcast  eyes,  that 
such  had  been  their  practice ;  but  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  nobody 
lived  in  the  city  at  present, — "  even  Bedlam  has  deserted  it,"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  sigh.  •*  True,"  answered  the  adviser,  "  and  if  you  had  re- 
moved your  quarters  to  St.  George's  Fields,  I  should  not  have  so  much 
wondered;  but  what  the  deuce  could  draw  you  to  Upper  Harley-street? 
Why,  now,  there  was  last  Thursday,  you  gave  us  a  dinner ;  the  party 
consisted  of  Tom  Jackson,  Chatfield,  Shuttleworth,  Newman,  and  my- 
self. Jackson  lives  in  Watling-street,  Chatfield  in  Crutched  Friars, 
Shuttleworth  in  Barbican,  Newman  in  Sise-lane,  and  I  in  Devonshire- 
square.  We  came,  as  you  may  remember,  in  a  hackney-coach  together, 
and  we  talked  you  and  your  family  over  all  the  way,  from  Cheapside 
to  the  comer  of  Cavendish-square.  We  each  of  us  agreed  to  give  you 
some  good  advice  with  respect  to  coming  back  again  to  the  city:  but, 
somehow,  when  it  came  to  the  push,  nobody  was  bold  enough  to  begin. 
Let  me  now  advise  you  as  a  friend :  if  you  have  not  yet  signed  and 
sealed,  declare  off,  and  come  back  again.  We  have  dined  with  you 
once,  in  the  way  of  friendship;  but,  my  dear  Jonathan,  when  you  could 
have  us  all  to  dinner  in  a  ring  fence,  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
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Royal  Exchange,  what  cduld  put  it  into  your  head  to  drag  ud  four  milea 
off,  to  cut  your  mutton  in  Marybone  parish  ?"  Mr.  Chapnian  now  re* 
tired,  and  Mr.  Partington  toc4c  his  advice  4s  children  take  physic,  by 
canting  it  out  of  the  window  the  moment  the  apothecary's  back  i^ 
turned.  The  lease  was  executed  that  very  morning,  and  Mr.  Parting- 
ton, notwithstanding  a  strong  internal  aversion  to  the  hot  chalky  dusty 
comer  oP  the  Portland- road,  became  tenant  of  the  house  in  Upper 
"Harley-street  for  twenty-one  years,  from  Christmas-day  then  last  past. 
Men  in  the  spirit  line  are  not  to  be  advised  with  impunity. 

Whilst  this  affair  was  transacting  in  the  small  back  apartment  behind 
the  dining-room  (the  only  one  in  the  whole  house  which  a  married  man 
can  call  his  own,  and  even  this  is  apt  to  be  invaded  by  hats,  canes,  and 
umbrellas  out  of  number),  advice  was  going  on  at  a  great  tate  in '  the 
front  drawing-room  upstairs.  Mrs.  Chambers  was  full  tilt  at  Mrs« 
Partington,  advising  her  how  to  manage  her  family.  *'  My  dear  Mem, 
(fbr  to  this  diminutive  is  our  French  madame  humbled  since  the  Revolu- 
tion)— my  dear  Mem,**  said  this  matronly  Mentor,  *'  only  conceive  that 
you  should  never  have  heard  of  Doctor  Level.  I  've  got  three  of  my 
girls  down  under  his  hands,  and  I  hope  to  get  Julia  down  the  moment 
she  comes  from  school.'* — "Down!  Mrs.  Chambers,  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand you." — "No I- only  conceive  how  odd!  By  down,  I  mean 
down  flat  upon  their  backs  upon  three  sofas.  Doctor  Level  says 
it's  the  only  way  to  bring  up  girls  straight.  All  depends  upon  the  spine : 
nerves,  bile,  tooth-ache,  asthma,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind:  all 
springs  from  the  spine." — "Weill  but,  Mrs.  Chambers,  is  not  horse 
exercise  a  better  thing  ?  my  girls  ride  in  St.  James's  Park  now  and 
then,  with  their  brother  Charles,  as  a  make-weight.  I  can  assure  you, 
several  young  men  of  very  considerable  property  ride  there;  audi 
according  to  my  calculation,  men  are  more  apt  to  fall  in  love  on  horse<« 
back  than  on  foot."  —  "Horseback!  only  conceive  how  dreadful! 
Doctor  Level  won't  hear  of  it :  he  says  girls  should  be  kept  quiet — 
quite  quiet:  now  you  know  Anna  is  short  and  rather  thick  in  her 
figure :  tlie  po6r  girl  burst  into  tears  on  reading  that  Lord  Byron  hated 
a  dutnpy  woman  :  1  was  quite  in  dedpair  about  her:  only  conceive!  no 
more  figure  than  my  thumb  I  I  spoke  to  Doctor  Level  about  it,  and 
he  said,  'It's  no  matter,  she  must  have  the  long  gaiters,'" — "Long 
gaiters,  Mrs.  Chambers!  a  very  pretty  appurtenance  to  a  grenadier, 
but  surely  for  a  diminutive  young  lady — ." — "Oh,  Mem,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  it's  the  best  thing  in  the  world :  let  me,  advise  you  as  a 
friend  to  try  the  long  gaiters.*  I'll  venture  to  say,  that  in  six  years  he 
would  make  little  Crachami  as  long  as  the  Queen  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  How  he  manages  it  I  don't  know :  but  there  are  two  long 
straps  that  keep  down  the  shoulders  and  flatten  the  ankles ;  then  he 
turns  a  sort  of  screw,  under  the  sofa,  which  sets  the  straps  in  motion, 
and  pulls  out  the  body  just  for  all  the  world,  as  if  he  were  rolling  biit 
paste  for  a  gooseberry-pie  crust.  Well,  my  dedr  Mem,  woula  ybu 
believe  it?  we  have  already  gained  two  inches;  and  Doctor  Level 
ptomiies  me,  if  I  keep  Anna  quite  quiet  for  three  years  and  seven 
months,  she  may  get  up  quite  a  gented  figure — Jemima  and  Lucy  are 
rather  better  figures :  I  hope  to  have  them  up  aiid  about  in  a  twelve- 
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inioofli.''r-''Pomrgiri»»  4f>B't  ihcsr  %4  it  t^  duUr— <'  Oh  i^p;  I  jb^ 
i^m  tbiviiionliM  with  '  Irvrng's  F9nf^^*flfiQn^$  mi  '  ^outh^yV  Hi^toiy 
efthe  Bf^iW  PlenQr  of  annfen^eot,  that  *§  m  ni^wini!  Let  me  mi- 
:yise  yiQfa  ^  «  firi^pMcL  to  follaw  jppf  lexample.''  Ms^,  Chfiml^rs  wpui  quar 
li6^  t^  gfTe'  all  this  advice  from  ^i^i^g  ib  Lower  Grosvenor^itreolk 
m^lck  gif^ve  her'  moch  more  inowledge  of  the  warlfi  (eapeeiaUy  oa  a 
line  ^«Hviaf)*  ^tim  could  be  poaimafd  by  an  iahabiim  of  Upper 
Hadiy-;|<W»«  Mnr.  Paitini^lon,  for  th|»  afme'  vtmaa,  waa  bomid  to 
td^e  it  in  seeaQuig  ^ankfiilne^f.  I^t  fortunate  i?a$  it  for  the  ti^tjp 
MmaP::Pwi9gtoD,  ^that  their  ni^anima  wm  "  adyiaed  ai  a  friend."  But 
fiv  th^jQtyl^r^qliiiig  fC9i^  Mi^.  Partington  might  hare  beett 

KWiupB^  jbo  oril  in  Pocfqr  JUeviel  to  b«i4  W  daughiters'  ba^-bonea  o?er 
$Q  their  g90(d  beha^ur:  a^  the  ^wo  Miatee  Partington*  in  lieu  of 
c^^ring  t|9M)er  thje  bad(--wall  of  Aforlboxough  Houae,  and  kiqUng  up 
t»  nw<^  .4Mat  aa  a  couple  of  eounteeaea,  n»pght,  at  thia  presenit  writing, 
hm0  Jmp  4^  on  their  Im^  m  ^  toak  drawiog^ropm  in  Upper 
fty^frJliWfK^i ^ike  a  eemfje  of  fifikm^  ^n  a  mooumenti  jmilipg  ata 
ffhita^lfh<i4  jMlittg  I 

IlM^ti^miJi:  of Dhe  ftitfilyH^ee  of  t^^^  Partingtona  ia  not  tiie  only  part  of 
tka%rmW9ifh  ibtifi  deftined  to  be  awailed  by  advice-  The  brmch^ 
hav<?  8uffimdj9o«<deribly  by  .t|ia  aMie  .tei^p^t.  John  P«rtingt«p,  the 
eldest  aovi9  ia  ampepted  of  .^teriaNiii^  ja^ej^^oa^  for  Fanny  Smith)  a  Sgu? 
r^ps  at  the  Coburg  T^eHlte.  The  ^aiS^ir  daa  been  jlong  whispmd  in  thi0 
<iMnily,iwidM9  aunt  l^^el^im  b^ly  fUm^t  it  l^  duty  togive  him  a 
lit^e  adrtce*  ^m^  I§i^«Qa  liy^  in  OreatOeoigei-atreeej  W^tminater  < 
a  celebrated  bpauty  in  her  day,  bhit  tb4t.^ay  .was  not  this.  Tjhe  pciTrnta 
nickname  Qf  4.u9t  lsabeUa«in<Aafan¥ly»ia  ;^unt  ^a4-a-b<^la,^ut  Uii^ihan 
never  ogan^  to  her  earSf  as  she  has  money  to  leave.  Aunt  Isabella  now 
iqseKtp  ^red  fiaint  in;to  the  cbauoels  a(  her  cheeks.  With  such  an  advu- 
raUe  aptciinan  of  'Vthe  florid  .goithjc"  under  his  very  nose,  how  could 
Mr.  .^Qane  Jiave  clapped  a  <jrecian  oomt  of  justice  uppn.the  right  4ank 
4>f  WeatmJnater .  Hall  f  **  j^ephew  4ahn,"  said  aunt  Isabella,  '*  sit  do^n 
by  the  Qre,  )|ut  don*t  put  your  feet  upcm  that  hearth-rug.  Is  not  it 
pietty  t  I  fought  it  of  Idrs.  Fry,  who  bought  it  of  an  inuarea^g 
young  woman  in  Newgate*  John,  you  know  I  have  your  good  at  hemrt*^ 
John  fidgeted,  and  looked  wiatfully  at  his  hat,  whkh  be  had  left  un* 
luckily  out  of  reach.  Mrs.  IsabeUa,  after  the  :abQve  stock  prelude^ 
poured  forth  her  cornucopia  of  .advice;  which  she  assured  him  she 
ahoiild  nut  have  given,  if  she  had  not  been  sure  of  his  having  too  muah 
goqd  senqe^to-jfeeltoflfended  at  what  she  waa  about  to  aay.  ^le  begged 
to  bint  lo  him  :in  .<miifidence  that  his  goings  on  weae  ao  ^secret :  lihe 
pointed  ta  Hogarth's  '^*  Rake's  Progress,"  aseriesof  dcficate.engcav.iD99 
^t  adorm^  ^e  waUatofibar, boudoir:  sbe.then  took  dqwn.a.voluiqe  uf 
Bell's  '*  British  Theatre,"  which  rtie  opened  at  Qeorge  BaruweB,  and 
aaanred  him  that  it  was  every  word  true :  she  provodto  his  conKiedon 
that  vjrtva  waa  a  good  thing  and  vice  a  bad  one:  and  concluded Jxy 
intipuitingt  that  4guranteS' were,  like.tetotums,  to  be  looked  at,  bttt.noft 
touched.  John  nirtington  promised  amendment;  .and  on  the  Tjei:y 
day  foUoww^,  dronre  Fanny.Smith  iniiis  Stanhope  to£psom  tacaa,  inak 
wlH^aalin  pcjiiafiand.a  Le^u«n  hat  .with  'an  .uodulatiag  brim.  In  ao 
doing,  John  Partington,  I  fear,  acted  too  hastily.  Be  shonlH  firsf 
have  consulted  his  biographical  dictjonaiy,  ..^i^erein  he  might  surely 
have  found  many  instances  of  men  who  had  given  up  a  young  mistress. 


Jbecause  deiiied  so  to  do  by  to  did  aunt.  No  sueh  cBfiei  oceurs  to  me, 
offhand,  but  many  are  doubtless  to  be  met  with  in  tbe  books. 

But  of  all  advlsen^  commend  me  to  Charles  Partington*  the  youngest 
Msok ;  wfao»  aS'I  heUrse  mentioned,  is  bred  to  dbe  kw.  To  be  «ure  the 
young  man  has  suffered  ^d^iee  io  bis  time,  about  giving  «p  Loid  Byroa 
and  sticking  to  the  Term  R^fmrte,  but  that  is  no  «tasiMk  for  his 
inflicting  it  so  unmercifully  upoo  odbers.  Charles  always  advises  his 
two  sisters  whom  to  dance  with,  and  wbere  to  buy  their  white  Ida 
gloves  and  Albums.  He  advised  his  amit  Isabella  by  all  means  to  go 
to  the  University  Club-house,  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester: 
aunt  Isabella  complied,  with  a  private  hope  of  meeting  acherry-cbeelied 
£ddler"from  Oriel,  who  wrote  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  nSuex  his  name :  but  she 
iay  four  hours  upon  the  stairs,  and  after  all  miMed  the  fiddler.  He 
also  advised  his  said  aunt  to  go  to  Croes^stree^  fbttoi^-giideii,  wfaeKe 
there  is  more  advice  wasted  thaa  in  aU  the  Atow^lis  besides.  Aimt 
Isabella  complied,  but  did  netrauehltkeit.  Sh«ob}ected  to  the  phcsse 
of  '*  a  guiky  heart  striking  ils  fangs  into  ils<wm  j^per  bosom,"  alk^g 
Jthat  a  heart  has  no  fangs ;  and  that  though  a  bosom  ha&  a  heart,  it  by 
no  meant  follows  that  a  heart  has  a  bosom.  I  lisar  she  is  growing  too 
mm  in  her  metaphors.  Charles  Paitington's  last  advices  are  scattered 
AttNHi  his  cousin  Emily  Green,  who  was  courted  by  Captain  Tapers 
Charles  advised  her  by  no  means  to  think  of  him,  and  then  trotted  all 
over  London  in  quest  of  proo&.  These  did  not  exteiid  beyond  shewing 
dw  lover  to  be  a  swindler,  a  drunkard,  and  ta  debaucbee ;  but  they 
seemed  to  answer  every  purpose.  Emily  cried;  and»  possessed  by  her 
adviser  of  all  the  Capta]n*8 -frailties  in  a  focus,  saiid  she  was  now  quite 
happy :  she  could  never  suffioiendy.  thank  h^r  oouain.  .Charles  iox  the 
l^ood  advice  he  had  given  her :  she  .begged  lie  .mould  take  charge  of  a 
whole  packet  of  love-letters  and  deliver. jibem  toitheiQaptain,  receiving 
hers  in  exchange.  Charles  snatebedasp  ike  deposit,  andrran  across  the 
Park  to  ArabeUa-row,  Piralico,  as  hard-asihe  eo^4ay  leg  to  ground. 
He  found  the  Captain  at  home,  and,  after  giving  him  a  world  of  good 
advice  with  respect  to  paying  his  debts  and  leaving  off  wine  and  women, 
laid  his  budget  of  epistles  upon  the  table.  -The  Cept^,  with  sorrow- 
ful solemnity,  gave  up  Emily's  letters  in  i:etum ;  and  as  a  parting 
request,  urged  Charles  Partington  to  deliver  a  final  l^vetakiog  letter 
to  Emily.  Charles  (with  a  ^^apity  which  hereafter,  mi^t  make  him  % 
Master  in  Chancery,  at  least)  compUed  wth^tbe  loveifs^lKqtiest ;  andoa 
his  return,  advised  Emily  as  a  firiend.aot-  to  read.  it.  .J^nsily.said  she 
would  not,  but  told  him  he  migbt.aS'WreUJ^aai^jtJpn  t}^e  table.  Charles 
^iid  leave  it  on  the  table.  (A  Master  in  Ghanceiy.?  phoo!  he  will  be 
a  Master  of  the  Rolls !)  and,  in  a  veek^  theiMonsinff -Post  told  the  world 
that  Captain  Taper  axid  Emily  Green  werednaa  and -wife. 

With  these,  and  many  other  examplee'that  might  be  dted,  surely  it 
is  high  time  to  have  done^widi  advice  altogether.  Why  should  not  a 
certain  association  prefix  a  syllable  to  thjs  eomm<^4Hy  they  aim  to  eriish» 
and  dttb  themselves  the  Society  for  tlie  'Suppression  of  Ad-Vw^i  Or 
why  should  not  Mr.  Rotbscluld  .ioQtjtu^  a  G^raod  Alliance  Advice 
Company,  into  which  jG^very  fW^^d.pfijSJrery  fia/p^  might  cast  his  stock 
of  spare  wisdom  ?  This  Dnyight  bQ  .af^rw^rds  8o)d  m  slices.  Indivi* 
duds  might  apply  at  the  office  .for ,  advice  ^tjv^n  they  wanted  it,  and 
state  thehr  respective  ^^t^9  ivjth  aiife^of  tbvf^igiWea?,  "  to  advise  as 
within.*'    Notning  is  worth;liaving>dMtjisinot|Mi«d  fori 
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TnC   vassal's  LAMSMT   fob  TBS   FALLVir   TKKB. 


■^  Here  Taft  Brcreloa  in  Cheshire}  b  one  fhlag  Sncrediblf  strange,  bat  attcalctf, 
I  Bfscif  have  beaidy  bj  maay  pcnoM,  and  eoBUMmlr  beliered.    Before  aajr 
-  of  this  iuBiljr  Acs,  there  aie  seen  fat  a  lake  adQoialag,  the  bodies  of  trees 
'  If  on  the  water  for  saecral  days.**— c;nNdrii'<  BHremta. 

Yes  1  I  hare  seen  the  nocieat  Oak 

Ob  the  dark  still  water  east» 
And  it  was  not  feUM  by  the  froodmao's  stroke 

Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast ; 
For  the  axe  might  never  toncD  that  tree. 
And  the  air  was  still  as  a  sommer-sea. 


I  saw  it  fiJl,  as  falls  a  chief 

Bv  an  arrow  in  the  fight. 
And  the  old  woods  shook,  to  their  loftiest  IcaC 

At  the  crashing  of  its  mi^t ! 
And  the  startled  deer  to  their  coverts  drew. 
And  the  spray  of  the  lake,  like  a  foontain's,  flew ! 

Tk  fallen  1  bat  think  thon  not  I  weep 

For  the  forest's  pride  overthrown ; 
An  old  man's  tears  lie  far  too  deep 

To  be  poar'd  for  tfab  alone ! 
But  by  tnat  si^  too  well  1  know 
That  a  youthral  head  must  soon  be  low  I 

A  youthful  head,  with  its  shining  hair. 

And  its  qaick  bright-flashing  eye— - 
Well  ma^  I  weep !  for  the  boy  is  fair. 

Too  £ur  a  thing  to  die  I 
But  on  his  brow  the  mark  is  set— 
Oh!  could  my  life  redeem  him  yet ! 

He  bounded  by  me  as  I  gazed 

Alone  on  the  fatal  sign. 
And  it  seem'd  like  sunshine  when  he  raised 

His  joyous  dance  to  mine ! 
With  a  stag's  fleet  step  he  bounded  by. 
So  full  of  life  I— but  he  must  die  I 

He  must,  he  must!  in  that  deep  dell. 

By  that  dark  water's  side, 
'TIS  Known  that  ne'er  a  proud  tree  fell. 

But  an  heir  of  his  fathers  died ! 
And  he— there 's  laughter  in  his  eye, 
Joy  in  his  roioe— *yet  he  must  die ! 

1  've  borne  him  in  these  arms,  that  now 

Are  nerveless  and  unstrung. 
And  must  1  see,  on  that  fair  brow. 

The  dust  untimely  flung  ? 
1  must!—- yongreenoak,  branch  and  crest. 
Lies  floating  on  the  dark  lake's  breast! 

The  noble  boy !  how  proudly  sprung 

The  falcon  from  his  hand ! 
It  seem'd  like  youth  to  see  Am  young, 

A  flower  in  his  father's  land ! 
But  die  hour  of  the  knell  and  the  dirge  b  nigh. 
For  the  tree  hath  fiJl'n,  and  the  flower  must  die  I 

Say  not  'tis  vain  I— *!  tell  thee,  some 

Are  wam'd  by  a  meteor's  light. 
Or  a  pale  bird  flitting  calls  them  home. 

Or  a  voice  on  the  winds  by  night. 
And  they  must  go ! — ^and  he  too,  he — 
Woe  for  the  fall  of  the  glorious  Tree !  F.  H . 
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THE    SPIRITS    OF   THE    AGE. — VO.    V. 

Lord  Eldofi. 

Lord  Eldon  is  anexccedingly  good-natured  man ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  him,  like  other  good-natured  people,  from  consulting  his  own 
ease  or  interest.  The  character  o£ good-natiire,  as  it  is  called,  has,  in- 
deed, been  a  good  deal  mistaken ;  and  the  present  Chancellor  is  not  a 
bad  illustration  of  the  grounds  of  (he  prevailing  error.  It  is  supposed, 
when  we  see  an  individual  whose  countenance  is  *'  all  tranquillity  and 
smiles ;"  who  is  full  of  good-humour  and  pleasantry ;  whose  manners 
are  gentle  and  conciliating ;  who  is  unifomily  temperate  in  his  expres- 
sions, and  punctual  and  just  in  his  ordinary  dealings— we  are  apt  to 
conclude  that  under  so  fair  an  outside, 

"  All  is  conscieoce  and  tender  heart" 

within  also,  and  that  such  a  one  would  not  hurt  a  fly.  And  neither 
would  he  without  a  motive.  But  mere  good-nature  (or  wliat  passes  in 
the  world  for  such)  is  often  no  better  than  indolent  sdfishness.  A  per- 
son distinguished  and  praised  for  this  quality  will  not  needlessly  offend 
others,  because  they  may  retaliate,  and,  besides,  it  ruffles  his  own 
temper.  He  likes  to  enjoy  a  perfect  calm,  and  to  live  in  an  interchange 
of  kmd  of&ces.  He  suffers  few  things  to  irritate  or  annoy  him.  He 
has  a  fine  oiliness  in  his  disposition^  which  smooths  the  waves  of  passion 
fts  they  rise.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  quarrels  or  enmities  of  others ; 
he  hem  their  calamities  with  patience ;  he  listens  to  the  din  and  clang  of 
war,  the  earthquake  and  the  hurricane  of  the  political  and  moral  world, 
with  the  temper  and  spirit  of  a  philosopher ;  no  act  of  injustice  puts 
him  beside  himself,  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  mankind  never  give 
him  a  moment's  uneasiness ;  he  has  none  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  fret- 
fubess  or  impatience  that  torment  others  from  the  undue  interest  they 
take  in  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours  or  in  the  public  good.  None 
of  those  idle  or  frivolous  sources  of  discontent,  that  make  such  havoc 
with  the  peace  of  human  life,  ever  discompose  his  features,  or  alter  the 
serenity  of  his  blood.    If  a  nation  is  Tobbed  of  its  rights, 

**  If  wretches  hang  that  Ministers  may  dine'*— 

the  laughing  jest  still  collects  in  his  eye,  the  cordial  squeeze  of  the  hand 
is  stiU  the  same.  But  tread  on  the  toe  of  one  of  these  amiable  and  im- 
perturbable mortals,  or  let  a  lump  of  soot  fall  down  the  chimney  and 
spoil  their  dinners,  and  see  how  they  will  bear  it.  All  their  patience  is 
confined  to  the  accidents  that  befall  others ;  all  their  good-humour  is  to 
be  resolved  into  giving  themselves  no  concern  about  any  thing  but  thehr 
own  ease  and  self-indulgence.  Their  charity  begins  and  ends  at  home* 
Their  being  free  from  the  common  infirmities  of  temper  is  owing  to 
their  indifference < to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity;  and  if  you 
tonch  the  sore  place,  they  betray  more  resentment,  and  break  out  into 
greater  fractiousness  than  others,  like  spoiled  children,  partly  from  a 
greater  degree  of  selfishness,  and  partly  because  they  are  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  mad  t#  think  they  have  not  guarded  every  point  agamst 
annoyance  or  attack  by  a  habit  of  callous  insensibility  and  pampered  in* 
dolence. 

An  instance  of  what  we  mean  occurred  but  the  other  day.  An  b\]m*- 
aion  was  made  in  the  Hpuse  of  Commons  to  something  in  the  proceed* 
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ings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  comes  to  his 
place  in  the  Court,  with  the  Newspaper  in  his  hand,  fire  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  direct  charge  of  falsehood  in  his  mouth,  without  knowing  any  thing 
certain  of  the  matter,  without  making  any  inquiry  into  it,  without  using 
any  precaution  or  putting  the  least  restraint  upon  himself,  and  all  on  no 
better  authority  than  a  common  newspaper  report.  The  thing  was  (not 
that  we  are  imputing  any  strong  blame  in  this  case,  we  merely  bring  it 
as  an  illustration,)  it  touched  himself,  his  office,  the  inviolability  of  his 
jurisdiction,  tlie  unexceptionablcness  of  his  proceedings ;  and  the  wet 
blanket  of  the  Chancellor's  temper  instantly  took  fire  like  touchwood ! 
All  the  fine  balancing  was  at  an  end,  all  the  doubts,  all  the  delicacy,  all 
the  candour,  real  or  affected,  all  the  chances  that  there  might  be  a  mis- 
take in  the  report,  all  the  decencies  to  be  observed  towards  a  Member 
of  the  House,  are  overlooked  by  the  blindness  of  passion  ;  and  the  wary 
judge  pounces  upon  the  paragraph  without  mercy,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  of  the  smallest  attention  to  forms!  This  was,  indeed,  serious 
business ;  there  was  to  be  no  trifling  here ;  every  instant  was  an  age  till' 
the  Chancellor  had  discharged  his  sense  of  indignation  on  the  head  of 
the  indiscreet  interloper  on  his  authority.  Had  it  been  another  person's 
case,  another  person  s  dignity  that  had  been  compromised,  another  per- 
son's conduct  that  had  been  called  in  question,  who  doubts  but  that  the 
matter  might  have  stood  over  till  the  next  term — that  the  Noble  Lord 
would  have  taken  the  newspaper  home  in  his  pocket — that  he  would 
have  compared  it  carefully  with  other  newspapers — that  he  would  have 
written  in  the  most  mild  and  gentlemanly  terms  to  the  Honourable 
Member  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statement — that  he  would  have 
watched  a  convenient  opportunity  good-humouredly  to  ask  other 
Honourable  Members  what  all  this  was  about — that  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  delicacy  would  have  been  observed — and  that  to  this  hour  the 
lawyers'  clerks  and  the  junior  counsel  would  have  been  in  the  greatest 
admiration  of  the  Chancellor's  nicety  of  discrimination,  and  the  utter 
inefDcacy  of  the  heats,  importunities,  haste,  and  passions  of  others,  to 
influence  his  judgment?  This  would  have  been  true;  yet  his  readi- 
ness to  decide  and  to  condemn  where  he  himself  is  concerned,  shews 
that  passion  is  not  dead  in  him,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  reason ; 
but  that  self-love  is  the  main-spring  that  moves  it,  though  on  all. beyond 
that  limit  he  looks  with  the  most  perfect  calmness  and  philosophic  in- 
difference. 

"  Resistless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths." 

All  people  are  passionate  in  what  concerns  themselves,  or  in  what  they 
take  an  interest  in.  The  range  of  this  last  is  different  in  different  per« 
sons ;  but  the  want  of  passion  is  but  another  name  for  the  want  of 
sympathy  and  imagination. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  impartiality,  and  conscientious  exactness,  are 
proverbial ;  and  are,  we  believe,  as  inflexible  as  they  are  delicate  in  all 
cases  that  occur  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  legal  practice.  The  impatience^ 
the  irritation,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  confident  tone  of  the  applicants^ 
move  him  not  a  jot  from  his  intended  course ;  he  looks  at  their  claims 
with  the  "  lack-lustre  eye"  of  professional  indifference.  Power  and  in* 
fluenoe  apart,  his  next  strongest  passion  is  to  indulge  in  the  exercise  of 
professional  leanmg  and  skill,  to  amuse  himself  with  the  dry  details 
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and  intricate  windings' of  the  law  of  equity.  He  delights  to  balance  a 
straw,  to  see  a  feather  turn  the  scalei  or  make  it  even  again;  and 
divides  and  subdivides  a  scruple  to  the  smallest  fraction.  He  unravels 
the  web  of  ai^ument,  and  pieces  it  together  again ;  folds  it  up  and  lays 
it  aside,  that  he  may  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure.  He  hugs  indeci-« 
sion  to  his  breast,  and  takes  home  a  nice  doubt  or  a  moot^-point  to  solace 
himself  with  it  in  protracted,  luxurious  dalliance.  Delay  seems  in  his 
niind  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  justice.  He  no  more  hurries  through 
a  question  than  if  no  one  was  waiting  for  the  result,  and  he  was  merely 
a  dilettanti^  &nciful  judge,  who  played  at  my  Lord  Chancellor  and 
busied  himself  with  quibbles  and  punctilios  as  an  idle  hobby  and  harm* 
less  humour.  The  phlegm  of  the  Chancellor's  disposition  gives  one 
almost  a  surfeit  of  impartiality  and  candour :  we  are  sick  of  the  eternal 
poise  of  wilful  dilatoriness  ;  and  would  wish  law  and  justice  to  be  de- 
cided at  once  by  a  cast  of  the  dice  (as  they  were  in  Rabelais)  rather 
than  to  be  kept  in  frivolous  and  tormenting  suspense.  But  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  this  extreme  refinement  and  scrupulousness  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's. The  understanding  acts  only  in  the  absence  of  the  passions.  At 
the  approach  of  the  loadstone  the  needle  trembles,  and  points  to  it. 
The  air  of  a  political  question  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  brace  and 
quicken  the  learned  Lord's  faculties.  The  breath  of  a  court  speedily 
oversets  a  thousand  scruples,  and  scatters  the  cobwebs  of  his  brain. 
The  secret  wish  of  power  is  a  thumping  make-iveight,  where  all  is  so 
nicely  balanced  beforehand.  In  the  case  of  a  celebrated  beauty  and 
heiress,  and  the  brother  of  a  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  hesitated  long, 
and  went  through  the  forms,  as  usual :  but  who  ever  doubted  where 
all  this  indecision  would  end  ?  No  man  in  his  senses,  for  a  single  in- 
stant !  We  shall  not  press  this  point,  which  is  rather  a  delicate  one. 
Some  persons  thought  that,  from  entertaining  a  follow-feeling  on  the 
subject,  the  Chancellor  would  have  been  ready  to  favour  the  poet- 
laureate's  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  against 
Wat  Tyler.  His  Lordship's  sentiments  on  such  points  are  not  so 
variable;  he  has  too  much  at  stake.  He  recollected  the  year  1794, 
though  Mr.  Southey  had  forgot  it ! 

The  personal  always  prevails  over  the  intellectual,  where  the  latter 
is  not  becked  by  strong  feeling  and  principle.  Where  remote  and  spe- 
culative objects  do  not  excite  an  interest  and  passion  in  the  mind,  gross 
and  immediate  ernes  are  sure  to  carry  the  day,  even  in  ingenuous  and 
well-disposed  minds.  The  will  yields  necessarily  to  some  motive  or 
other;  and  where  the  public  good,  or  distant  consequences,  excite  no 
sympathy  in  the  breast,  either  from  apathy  or  an  easiness  of  tempera- 
ment, that  shrinks  from  any  violent  effort  or  painful  emotion,  self-in- 
terest, indolence,  the  opinion  of  others,  a  desire  to  please,  the  sense  of 
personal  obligation,  come  in  and  fill  up  the  void  of  public  spirit,  patri- 
otism, and  humanity.  The  best  men  in  the  world,  in  their  own  natural 
dispositions,  or  in  private  life,  for  this  reason  oflen  become  the  most 
dangerous  as  public  characters,  from  their  pliancy  to  the  headstrong 
passions  of  others,  and  from  their  having  no  set-o£P  in  strong  moral 
stamina  to  the  temptations  that  are  held  out  to  them,  if,  as  is  frequently 
the  ease,  they  are  men  of  versatile  talent  or  patient  industry. — Lord 
Eldon  has  one  of  the  best-natured  fkces  in  the  world  ;  it  is  pleasant  tQ. 

c« 
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meet  him  in  the  street,  plodding  along  with  an  umbrella  under  his  ariif^ 
without  one  particle  of  piide,  of  spleen  or  discontent  in  bis  whole  com- 
position, void  of  offence,  with  almost  rustic  simplicity  and  honesty  of 
appearance ;  a  man  that  makes  friends  at  first  sight,  and  could,  hardly 
make  enemies,  if  he  would ;  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  he  cannot  say 
na^  to  power,  or  subject  himself  to  an  unkind  word  or  look  from  any 
he  may  deem  higher  than  himself.  He  is  a  thorough-bred  Tory. 
Others  boggle  or  are  at  fault  in  their  career,  or  give  back  at  a  pinch ; 
they  split  into  difiercnt  Actions,  have  other  objects  to  distract  them; 
their  private  friendships  or  antipathies  stand  in  their  way :  but  he  has 
never  flinched,  never  gone  back,  never  missed  his  way ;  he  is  an  out- 
and-outer  in  this  respect;  his  allegiance  has  been  without  flaw,  like 
'*  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite;"  his  implicit  understanding  is  a  kind 
of  taffeta-lining  to  the  Crown,  his  servility  has  assumed  an  air  of  the 
most  determined  independence,  and  he  has  "read  his  history  in  the 
Prince's  eyes !"  There  has  been  no  stretch  of  power  attempted  in  his 
time  that  he  has  not  seconded  :  no  existing  abuse,  so  absurd,  of  which 
lie  has  not  opposed  the  removal.  He  has  gone  the  whole-length  of  the 
most  unpopular  designs  of  every  minister.  Wlien  the  heavy  artillery  of 
interest,  power,  and  prejudice  is  brought  into  the  field,  the  paper*pel- 
lets  of  the  brain  go  for  nothing.  His  labyrinth  of  nice,  lady-like 
doubts  explodes  like  a  mine  of  gunpowder.  The  Chancellor  may 
weigh  and  falter — the  courtier  is  decided,  the  politician  is  firm,  and 
riveted  to  his  place  in  the  cabinet.  On  all  the  great  questions  tliat 
have  divided  the  cabinet  or  public  opinion,  or  agitated  the  public  mind,, 
the  Chancellor  has  been  found  uniformly  and  without  a  single  exception  . 
on  the  side  of  prerogative  and  power,  and  against  every  proposal  for 
the  advancement  of  freedom.  He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
wars  and  coalitions  against  the  principles  of  liberty  abroad ;  he  baa 
been  equally  zealous  in  urging  or  defending  every  act  and  infringement 
of  the  Constitution  for  abridging  it  at  home  :  he  at  tlie  same  time  op- 
poses every  amelioration  of  the  penal  laws,  on  the  alleged  ground  or 
hts  abhorrence  of  even  the  shadow  of  innovation :  he  has  studiously  set 
himself  against  Catholic  emancipation  ;  he  laboured  hard  in  has  voca- 
tion to  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade ;  he  was  Attorney- 
general  in  the  trials  for  High  Treason  in  1 794  ;  and  the  other  day,  ii> 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  Queen's  trial,  shed  tears  and  protested  his  in- 
nocence before  God !  This  was  natural  and  to  be  expected ;  but  on  all 
occasions  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  post,  true  to  the  side  of  prejudice,  to 
power,  to  the  will  of  others,  and  to  his  own  interest.  In  the  whole  of 
nil  public  career,  and  with  all  his  goodness  of  disposition,  he  has  not 
shewn  ^  so  small  a  drop  of  pity  as  a  wren's  eye."  He  seems  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  every  thing  liberal,  as  his  weak. side.  Others  relax 
in  their  obsequiousness,  either  from  satiety  or  disgust,  or  a  hanker- 
ing after  popularity,  or  a  wish  to  be  thought  above  narrow  preju- 
dices. But  the  Chancellor  alone  is  fixed  and  immoveable.  Is  it  want 
.  of  understanding  or  of  principle?  No;  it  is  want  of  imagination, 
a  phlegmatic  habit,  an  excess  of  false  complaisance  and  good-nature. 
Humanity  and  justice  are  no  better  than  vague  terms  to  him  :  he  acta* 
upon  his  immediate  feelings  and  least  irkaome  impulses.  The  King's- 
hand  is  velvet  to  the  touch :  the  Woolsack  is  a  seat  of  honour  and 
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profit.  That  iaall  he  knows  about  the  matter.  As  to  abstract  meta- 
physical calculations,  the  ox  that  stands  staring  at  the  corner  of  tlie 
street  troubles  his  head  as  much  about  them  as  he  does  ;  yet  this  last 
is  a  very  good  kind  of  animal,  with  no  harm  or  spite  in  him,  unless  he 
is  goaded  on  to  mischief,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  keep  out  of  his  way, 
or  warn  others  agamst  him ! 


THE    ROSE. 


The  Rose  of  the  summer  is  gone^ 
The  fairest  and  loveliest  one. 
Of  mortals  an  emblem  how  true! 

While  the  leaves  yet  are  lyiog 
All  under  the  tree  where  it  grew. 

As  if  sweetest  in  dying. 
Their  odour  would  wafl  not  away 
With  the  sigh  that  is  breathed  in  decay. 

Alas,  if  the  brightest  of  eye 

And  the  warmest  of  heart  are  to  die. 

If  all  we  love  truest  and  best. 

Whom  in  absence  we  cherish. 
Shall  go  to  the  home  of  their  rest : 

Like  those  roses  that  perish. 
Their  memory  will  cast  a  perfume 
O'er  the  silence  and  night  of  the  tomb. 

Lamented  throuah  many  a  long  year. 
If  time  e'er  can  nallow  the  tear 
That  fond  recollection  will  give 

For  those  we  adore  so. 
Shall  their  virtue  direct  us  to  live. 

And  cease  to  deplore  so ; 
For  they  know  neither  sorrow  nor  pain 
In  the  land  where  we  soon  meet  a^in. 


W.T. 
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Yes,  thine  will  be  the  happier  fate — 

Thy  spirit  frail  and  li^ht. 
Still  fluttering  on  with  joys  elate. 

Can  know,  like  mine,  no  blight* 

For  thou  canst  sparkle  in  the  crowd 

Of  slaves  thine  eyes  have  made. 
Smile  on  the  false,  and  court  the  proud. 

Nor  be  thyself  betray'd. 

/  cannot  prize  the  sweetest  smile 

The  vam  and  fickle  share ; 
The  heart  which  with  a  trifler's  wile 

Spreads  for  each  fool  a  snare. 

Thou  shin'st  the  giddy  throng  to  wound, 

I  ask  one  pure  and  faithful  sigh ; 
The  weak,  the  vain,  the  false,  abound — 

But  where  art  thou.  Fidelity }  D  *  *. 


(22  > 
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**  Nor  ought  a  Genitu  less  than  his  tbat  writ 
Attempt  translation ;  for  transplanted  wit 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share, 
And  colder  brains  like  colder  climates  are.'^ — Denuam. 

At  the  very  moment  when  repeated  and  painful  failures  seemed  to 
have  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  ever  penetrating  toTimbuctoo,  when 
the  staunches!  friends  of  African  civilization  and  the  extension  of  Bri- 
tish commerce  feel  themselves  bound  to  discourage  the  temerity  of  the 
fresh  victims  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  an  enterprise  of 
so  hopeless  and  desperate  a  nature,  accident  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  an  individual  who  has  passed  several  months  in  the  capital  of  tliis 
hitherto  unexplored  country,  upon  whose  authority  we  mean  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers  with  a  very  brief  and  hasty  notice  of  its 
manners  and  literature.  In  order  that  they  may  duly  appreciate  the 
authenticity  of  our  narrative,  we  think  it  right  to  state  the  name  of  our 
informant,  Capt.  Jonathan  Washington  Muggs,  a  citizen  of  Georgia  in 
the  United  States,  whose  vessel,  the  Black-eyed  Lass,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  perhaps  recollect,  was  surrounded  and  nearly  crushed  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  terrible  sea-serpent,  until  several  shot  from  a  twelve- 
pounder,  judiciously  directed  into  the  monster's  left  eye,  induced  him 
to  uncoil  himself  and  dart  through  the  waters  in  search  of  a  CoUyrium. 
Mr.  Muggs,  it  seems,  is  the  son  of  a  Timbuctoo  slave  by  an  American 
residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Turtle  River  in  Georgia ;  and  as  his  father 
was  almost  constantly  at  sea,  his  mother  instructed  him  in  her  native 
tongue,  a  fortunate  circumstance  to  which  himself  and  the  British 
public  are  equally  indebted,  the  former  for  the  preservation  of  his  life, 
the  latter  for  the  invaluable  information  we  are  now  about  to  communi- 
cate. 

Capt.  Muggs  was  bound  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool  with  a  cargo 
of  cotton,  when  in  a  violent  storm  from  the  South-west,  which  continued 
for  several  days,  his  vessel  was  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  not  far  from  th^  Island  of  Goree,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew 
were  instantly  made  prisoners  by  the  savage  Mandingoes.  Such  as 
were  able-bodied  and  capable  of  working  were  sold  as  slaves;  two 
sick  sailors,  and  an  old  American  author,  who  happened  to  be  on 
board  as  a  passenger,  being  deemed  inapplicable  to  any  useful  purpose, 
were  confined  and  treated  with  the  utmost  politeness  until  the  feast  oif 
the  great  idol  Mumbo- Jumbo,  when  a  hope  was  expressed,  that  in 
return  for  such  hospitality,  they  would  comply  with  the  immemorial 
usages  of  the  country,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  quietly  killed  and 
eaten.  The  author  stoutly  pleaded  his  privilege  of  being  cut  up  by 
none  but  reviewers,  but  they  knocked  down  him  and  his  argument 
by  one  blow,  and  his  remains  afforded  a  higher  treat  to  the  public  of 
Mandingo,  and  appeared  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  than 
those  of  any  literary  individual  upon  record.  As  to  Capt.  Muggs,  who 
swore  by  the  magician  Obi,  that  he  was  born  at  Timbuctoo,  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  in  his  youth,  and  degraded  into  his  present  mulatto 
colour  by  a  long  residence  abroad — ^averments  which  he  substantiated 
by  a  woolly  head  and  a  song  in  the  language  of  the  country, — they  gave 
him  a  sort  of  passport,  and  lefl  himat  liberty  to  explore  his  way  to  the 
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asserted  place  of  his  birth  in  the  best  maimer  he  could.  His  adven* 
tures  in  this  perilous  enterprise  are  preparing  for  the  press  in  four 
volumes  quarto,  all  written  by  himself  on  the  leaf  of  the  chickachoo 
tree,  and  we  can  only  gratify  public  curiosity  by  anticipating  a  very  few 
of  the  more  remarkable  facts. 

Every  one  who  has  read  Herodotus  is  aware  that  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Phenician  mariners  employed  in  this 
daring  enterprise,  completely  circumnavigated  Africa,  but  were  dis- 
eredited  upon  their  return,  because  they  stated  they  had  seen  the 
setting  sun  on  their  right  hand ;  an  assertion  which  our  present  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  enables  us  to  confirm.  In  the  Journal  of  Hanno, 
the  Carthaginian,  preserved  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
mention  is  made  of  several  marvelous  circumstances  observed  by  that 
enterprising  voyager,  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  fabulous^ 
although  the  researches  of  Capt.  Muggs  upon  the  same  coast,  establish 
in  every  respect  the  perfect  fidelity  of  his  relation.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  Hanno  caught  two  women  entirely  covered  with  hair,  whose  skins 
he  carried  to  Carthage,  which  has  generally  been  interpreted  to  mean 
two  specimens  of  the  ouran-outang ;  but  Capt.  Muggs,  while  tracing  up 
to  the  sources  of  tlie  Senegal  River,  encountered  a  whole  tribe  of  these 
people,  whom  he  at  first  took  for  an  immense  flock  of  baboons,  until 
they  accosted  him  very  courteously  in  a  language  which  proved  to  be  a 
dialect  of  the  Timbuctoo.  They  are  described  as  a  very  civilized  and 
cleanly  race,  regularly  using  the  curry-comb  every  morning ;  a  fact 
which  Btnmgly  tends  to  support  Swifk^s  relation  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 
When  it  is  recollected  what  ridicule  was  first  thrown  upon  this  story»  as 
altogether  improbable ;  and  what  taunts  and  doubts  were  launched  at 
Bruoe's  narrative  of  Abyssinia,  although  every  one  of  his  statements 
has  been  subsequently  verified,  we  hold  it  our  duty  to  hurl  defiance 
beforehand  at  that  ignorant  scepticism  which  might  feel  disposed  to 
cavil  at  the  Journal  of  Capt.  Muggs,  merely  because  it  contains  facts 
that  may  startle  the  narrow  intellects  of  Europe* 

Hanno  talks  of  having  discovered  a  whole  country  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  with  rivers  of  fire  running  into  the  sea  ;  and  Capt.  Muggs  has 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  entire  sur- 
iace  of  the  land  may  be  in  the  fiery  condition  described  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian, since  he  himself,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Baromaya,  came  to  a 
deep  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  of  lead  ore.  Such  was  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  in  this  confined  spot*  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by 
perpetually  melting  the  ore,  had  formed  a  metaUic  lake  of  considerable 
extent  in  die  valley,  which  was  kept  in  constant  fusion  by  new  supplies. 
When  the  surface  was  gently  agitated  by  the  wind,  an  almost  blinding 
brilliancy  was  cast  by  the  ripple  of  its  waves ;  but  by  moonlight  its 
softened  radiance  is  described  as  inconceivably  beautiful  and  enchanting. 
Of  course  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  boys  of  the  surrounding  district 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with  dumps,  a  game  which,  to 
use  the  school  slang,  is  in  all  the  year  round ;  and  as  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  keep  the  heat  out  of  their  houses  with  glass,  a  number  of 
glaziers  are  settled  upon  the  spot,  that  they  may  obtain  a  material  so 
indispensable  in  their  trade.  The  lake  is  sadly  infested  with  Salaman- 
ders, and  considerable  ingenuity  is  manifested  in  the  mode  of  catching 
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tbem.  A  pan  of  red-hot  coals  being  provided,  a  small  portion  19- 
thrown  upon  the  bank  as  a  bait,  which  the  animal  eagerly  devours, 
when  he  is  lured  away  from  his  molten  element  by  fresh  coals  tossed  to 
him  every  now  and  then,  and  not  unfrequently  caught  in  his  mouth  be^ 
fore  th^  touch  the  ground.  In  this  manner  he  is  decoyed  to  a  net  at 
some  distance,  where  he  is  secured  ;  the  great  art  consisting  in  so  east* 
ing  tlie  coals  as  that  they  shall  not  burn  and  destroy  the  net.  Once 
caught,  the  creature  is  popped  into  a  baker's  oven,  where  it  Uves  com* 
fortably  enough  while  the  fire  is  blazing,  but  is  apt  to  be  chilled  ta  death 
in  the  night  Capt.  Muggs  wished  to  liave  ascertained  the  temperature 
of  this  singular  valley,  but  from  the  violence  of  the  heat,  the  quicksilver 
burst  out  at  the  top  of  his  themiometer,  and  spirted  up  a  considerable 
height  into  the  air. 

Leaving  this  interesting  neighbourhood,  our  traveller  proceeded 
eastward,  over  a  desert  and  uninhabited  tract,  until  he  came  to  the 
banks  of  a  great  river,  flowing  from  West  to  East,  along  which  be  wan* 
dered  for  several  days  in  search  of  a  ford.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
he  observed  an  ancient  pyramidal  stone,  almost  buried  in  the  sand ; 
and  upon  clearing  away  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  ^ve  feet,  a  rude  inscrip* 
tion  became  visible,  of  which  the  following  is  a  faithful  transcript. 
HIC .  NIGER .  EST .  HVNC  .  TV .  ROMANE .  CAVETO. 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  must  have  been  carved  by  those  Nasamones 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  having  penetrated  from  Gyrene  into  the 
very  centre  of  Africa,  where  they  were  made  prisoners  by  men  of  a 
diminutive  stature,  and  carried  to  a  city  washed  by  a  great  river  flowing 
from  West  to  East,  and  abounding  in  crocodiles.  Pliny  expressly  says 
this  river  was  the  Niger,  and  the  inscription  was  indisputably  set  up  to 
record  that  fact,  and  warn  future  Romans  against  bathing  in  it  on  ac* 
«ount  of  the  crocodiles.  Cavils  have  been  raised  on  account  of  the 
gender  of  the  pronoun,  which  it  is  contended  should  have  been  either 
neuter  or  feminine  to  agree  with  the  common  Roman  terms  for  a  river ; 
but  if  we  suppose  the  river  God  to  have  been  understood,  a  very 
common  practice  with  the  ancients,  the  difficulty  will  instantly  vanish. 

Being  now  resolved  to  settle  the  long-contested  point  as  to  the  ter- 
mination of  this  river,  he  followed  its  banks  eastward,  for  several 
hundred  miles,  subsisting  upon  fish,  until  he  reached  an  immense  level 
desert  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  over  the  burning  surface  of  which  the 
waters  spread  themselves  in  a  thin  sheet,  something  like  our  artificial 
salt'pans,  where  they  were  cither  absorbed  into  the  sand  or  speedily 
evaporated  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  This  will  appear  die  less 
marvellous  when  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  consumption  of  water  in  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  the 
tide  perpetually  flows  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  than  by  a  similar 
process  of  evaporation.  Retracing  his  steps,  our  adventurous  traveller 
found  his  way  back  to  the  inscribed  stone,  feeling  confident  that  the 
city  to  which  the  Nasamones  were  carried,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
must  have  been  Timbuctoo,  and  that  he  should  discover  it  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  memorial  they  had  left. 

Crossing  the  river  accordingly  upon  a  float  constructed  of  the  leaves 
of  the  chickachoo-tree,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  opposite 
coast,  he  had  the  inexpressible  delight,  after  tliree  days'  journey,  of 
looking  down  from  a  small  eminence  upon  this  celebrated  and  long* 
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nought  city,  then  sparkling  in  all  the  radiance  of  a  seiting^sun.  Caph 
Muggs  is  aware  that  the  same  enthusiasm  which  almost  intoxicated  Mr. 
Bruce  as  he  hestrode  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  may  have  induced  him  to 
attribute  an  undue  magnificence  to  the  capital  which  he  has  discovered  ; 
but  after  his  senses  have  been  sobered  by  a  lapse  of  several  months,  he 
remains  still  convinced  that  its  first  aspect  is  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  the  finest  Kraal  of  Hottentots  in  all  Caffraria.  The  mud  of  which 
the  hovels  are  constructed  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and  the  architecture,  if 
that  term  may  be  applied  to  buildings  seldom  exceeding  eight  feet  in 
height,  is  of  a  more  artificial  kind,  approaching  in  several  instances  to 
the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  nidification  of  birds.  Not  only  are  the 
dunghills  before  the  doors  smaller  and  less  offensive,  but  civilization  has 
made  such  progress,  that  in  several  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility  a  hole 
has  been  left  in  the  thatched  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  a  luxury 
quite  unknown  to  the  Hottentots.  The  royal  palace  stood  proudly 
eminent  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  being  f\ill  three  feet  higher  than  any 
other  building,  and  having  a  pyramid  of  human  skulls  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  which  was  guarded  by  half-naked  soldiers,  armed  with  bows 
and  poisoned  arrows. 

It  happened  to  be  a  grand  levee  on  the  day  of  our  traveller  s  arrival, 
and  as  he  was  immediately  conducted  into  the  rojral  presence,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  court  etiquette.  His  woolly  majesty  was 
seated  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and,  spite  of  his  diminutive  stature,  dis- 
torted features,  and  an  exorbitant  squint,  preserved  an  air  of  dignity 
which  fully  proclaimed  him  to  be  *'  every  inch  a  king."  A  red  cloth, 
nearly  as  fine  as  a  hopsack,  was  girt  round  his  loins ;  in  his  right  hand 
was  a  crocodile's  jaw  for  a  sceptre ;  in  his  lefl,  a  bunch  of  feathers  for  a 
fan ;  and  two  attendants  were  constantly  employed  in  anointing  his 
most  sacred  and  woolly  head  with  fat,  grease,  and  soot.  On  either 
side  were  ranged  bis  guards,  each  wielding  a  long  lance  with  a  skull  at 
the  top ;  and  at  a  signal  given  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  the  whole  court 
fell  prostrate,  and  dhanted  in  chorus  the  following  legitimate  ode,  or 
loyal  address  to  their  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Quashiboo. 

'<  Hoo  !  Tamarama  bow-now  I 
Slamarambo-jug ! !" 

Hurrah  !  for  the  son  of  the  Sun ! 

Hurrah !  for  the  brother  of  the  Moon ! 
Throughout  all  the  world  there  is  none 
Like  Quashiboo  the  only  one 

Descended  from  the  Great  Baboon,  Baboon, 

Descended  from  the  Great  Baboon.* 

Buffalo  of  Buffaloes,  and  Bull  of  Bulls ! 
He  sits  on  a  throne  of  his  enemies  skulls  ; 
And  if  he  wants  others  to  play  at  foot-ball^ 
Ours  are  at  his  service — all!  all !  all  I 

Hu^boo-jah  !  Hugaboo-joo ! 

Hail  to  the  royal  Quashiboo, 

Emperor  and  Lord  of  Timbuctoo ! 

Referring  to  the  forthcoming  volumes  for  the  particulars  of  this 
most  interesting  audience,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  as  to  the  com- 

* 
^  —     ^  _  

•  Their  principal  Idol,  whose  temple  adjoins  the  palace. 
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adyanUgeg  to  be  derived  from  an  interceurae  with  this  people 
Captain  Muggt  is  of  opinion  that  as  they  all  wear  a  coarse  clotfa  round 
their  bodies,  there  might  be  a  considerable  sale  of  this  article,  did  they 
not  unfbrtnnately  manufacture  it  much  cheaper  for  themselves  than  it 
could  be  conveyed  to  them  across  the  desert ;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
there  would  be  an  almost  unlimited  demand  f<Nr  perfumery,  could  the 
natives  be  once  induced  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tlieir  present  cosme- 
ticf :  videlicet,  buffido's  fat,  soot,  pitch,  tar,  grease,  and  cow-dung. 
Oor  limits  not  allowing  us  to  go  into  anv  further  details,  we  must 
hasten  to  conclude  with  a  fiew  specimens  of  their  poetry,  fiimished  by 
the  Court  Laureate,  and  translated  by  Captain  Muggs,  who  has  de- 
voted his  fourth  quarto  volume  to  their  preservation,  and  assures  us 
that  his  version  is  as  literal  as  the  different  idioms  of  the  languages  will 
allow.  The  Timbuctoo  tongue  is  excessively  guttural  and  harsh,nearly 
as  much  so  as  the  Dutch,  of  the  Anthology  ofwhich  we  have  lately  had 
apedmens,  and  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  that  any  thing  so 
cacofdionous,  and  apparently  barbarous,  should  be  made  the  medium  of 
such  refined  and  delicate  sentiments  as  are  exhibited  in  the  following 

ELEGY. 

<<  Faake  rnmbo  yaya,  blnbdab  mnm  y  funghyzz." 

To  Tambooshie, 

Awed  as  1  am  and  in  thy  presence  dumb. 

Deny  me  not  the  solitaiy  bliss 
To  ting  thy  lips,  each  thicker  tbsn  my  thumb. 

Lips  that  seem  form'd  as  cushions  tor  a  kiss. 

Thy  flattened  nose  still  haunts  me  in  my  sleep, 
W  hose  upturnM  nostrils  are  the  bowers  of  love. 

Where  Cupid  lingers,  playing  at  bo-peep. 
Or  stealing  arrows  from  thine  eyes  above. 

With  gooroo  juice  are  stain'd  thy  yellow  teeth. 
Bracelets  ot  entrails  dasp  thy  legs  and  arms ; 

Tobacco  gives  its  perfume  to  thy  breath. 
And  grease  its  radiance  to  thy  sable  charms. 

0  wert  thou  mine,  Tambooshie !  I  would  make 
Suet  and  soot  pomatum  for  thy  head. 

Then  powder  it  with  bucku  dust,  and  take 
Cowdung  cosmetics  o'er  thy  face  to  spread. 

Ah !  when  the  mothers  o'er  their  shoulders  throw 
Their  breast  to  feed  the  youn^  one  at  their  back,* 

The  husband's,  father's  joys  I  sigh  to  know. 
And  disappointed  hopes  my  bosom  rack. 

Presumptuous  thought ! — Tambooshie  for  my  wife ! 
She  who  was  form'd  for  monarchs  to  adore? 

1  feel  that  I  must  lo%'e  her  all  mj  life. 

But  hope  both  life  and  love  wdl  soon  be  o'er. 

We  shall  only  ofler  one  more  selection  from  their  amatory  poetry, 
which,  we  think,  our  readers  will  confess  to  be  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  Shenstone. 


*  A  common  practice  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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<<  ScBndk-boo  Dsfar ika  cha-eba  beD." 

I  know  what  my  Dsirika  loves. 
And  I  'W  creep  by  the  light  of  the  moon 

To  the  jungles  and  tamarisk  groves. 
To  steal  a  young  bowling  baboon. 

My  charmer  shaii  make  it  a  cage, 

And  feed  it  with  lizards  and  frogs. 
And  when  it  attains  its  full  a^e. 

Shall  bait  and  torment  it  with  dogs. 

1  will  catch  her  a  fat  yellow  snake. 

To  be  eaten  with  crocodile's  eggs. 
Form  of  bufialo's  entrails  a  cake. 

And  a  jam  of  taraatula*s  legs. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Niger  I'll  bring 
Fish-bones  to  be  thrust  through  her  nose. 

And  sew  up  live  worms  in  a  ring. 
To  encircle  her  fingers  and  Iocs. 

I  told  her  my  plan,  but  her  heart 

Is  so  tender  she  winced  at  the  worms. 
And  proposed  1  should  alter  that  partr 

Before  she  accepted  my  terms. 

"  I  had  rather,"  she  cried,  quick  as  thought, 
"  On  my  finger  a  weddins-rinff  hung;*' 

And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  caught 
Such  a  delicate  hint  from  her  tongue. . 

Their  lyric  poetry  possesses  a  most  nobie  and  animated  psean  or 
battle-ode,  which  has  been  much  admired  by  the  critics  for  the  truly 
Pindaric  and  daring  abruptness  of  its  commencement,  and  which,  more- 
over, is  cmious  not  only  as  describing  the  Timbuctoo  mode  of  battle, 
but  as  containing  their  most  approved  receipt  for  dressing  and  eating 
the  prisoners.  We  had  begun  its  translation,  but  as  its  beauties  could 
not  be  fully  felt  in  an  extract,  and  our  limits  would  not  allow  us  to  in- 
sert the  whole,  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  desist. 

It  will  perhaps  excite  some  surprise  when  we  «tate  that  tbeir  iitera- 
tmne  is  richer  in  epigrams  than  any  other  with  wiuch  we  are  oonversant, 
the  point  being  genersily  made  to  turn  upon  some  fiunfliar  proverbs,  and 
their  proverlm  bearing  such  a  striking  affinity  to  ours,  that  with  no 
other  than  the  fiur  latitude  of  a  free  translation  they  might  be  actually 
identified.  Fragments  of  Latin  are  not  unfrequently  encountered  in 
these  caustic  and  witty  ^Fusions,  an  additionai  proof  that  Timbuctoo 
was  the  actual  city  discovered  by  the  Nasamones,  to  whom  we  have 
already  made  allusion,  and  who  must  have  left  behind  them  these  cu- 
rious relics  of  the  Roman  tongue.  It  is  principally  on  this  account  that 
we  -select  the  following 

EPIGRAM. 

As  Slug-shoo  was  courting  the  fat^emear'd  Boo-jeer, 
On  trie  snake-cover'd  banks  of  the  Niger, 

Her  lover  pass'd  by,  and  exclaimM  with  a  sneer, 
"Optat  ephippia  bos  piger.'* 

The  next  which  we  shall  translate  was  composed  upon  Squosh,  a 
prime  minister,  who  appears  to  have  severely  oppressed  the  people  for 
the  gratification  qf  his  own  architectural  extravagance,  and  to  have 
richly  merited  the  cutting  irony  of  the  last  line. 
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*^  Pilferbo  pickpock  Squoih." 

Squo6h  ravages,  pillages. 

Houses  and  villages. 
To  build  his  mud-palace  at  Squosh-dungjalec, 

But,  egad,  it 's  no  wonder 

The  rogue 's  fond  of  plunder. 
For  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree. 

Some  of  our  own  exquisites  might  be  benefited  if  they  would  pay  due 
attention  to  the  sting  of  this  happy j>v  (Tespiit. 

*'  Bu  dripsootce  switchooo  turpeo.*' 

With  suet-dripping  head  and  pitoh'd  rattan. 

Perfumed  with  tar,  a  dandy  in  attire, 
Phopfoo  seems  more  a  woman  than  a  man  ^ 

Tne  reason's  plain— a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  brilliant  sally,  which,  had  it  been  launched 
upon  the  banks  of  Cam  or  Isis,  would  have  alone  established  the  fame 
of  its  author  as  a  sparkling  epigrammatist. 

On  Gourla  a  celebrated  beaut jf,  weanng  the  cheek-bones  of  sacrificed 

prisoners  in  her  ears, 

*'  Arah  flatsnoutah  tarn  bu  dirah." 

Forbear,  proud  beauty,  with  such  cruel  skill 
To  make  dead  heroes  their  survivors  kill ; 

Too  many  cooks,  \vt  know,  will  spoil  the  broth. 
So  cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth.  H. 
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Prince  Don  Juan  Manuel^  and  his  Book  El  Conde  Lucanor  ;  tviih  ttie 
History  of  Count  Don  Rodrigo  the  Liberal,  and  his  Knights, 

The  love  of  letters  appears  at  an  early  period  among  the  sovereigns 
who  reigned  in  different  parts  of  Spain.  Alfonso  III.  who  held  the 
crown  of  Leon  from  862  to  910,  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  one  of 
the  Spanish  chronicles.  But  the  learning  of  that  age  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  literature,  in  the  sense  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give 
that  word.  The  dim  rays  of  knowledge  which  are  discovered  in  the 
scanty  documents  of  that  century,  whedier  proceeding  from  a  crowned 
or  a  tonsured  head,  are  all  the  l^itimate  offspring  of  the  cloisters. 

Not  so  the  polite  literature  of  the  courts  of  Aragon  and  Castille  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which,  perfecuy  independent  of  the 
clerical  schools,  sprang  up  roimd  the  thrones,  and  flourished  in  the 
camps  of  those  noble-hearted  nations.  Four  kings  of  Aragon,  three  of 
whom  stood  in  the  relation  of  father,  son,  and  grandson,  were  poets 
historians,  and  legislators,  t  Ferdinand  IlL,  in  whose  person  the 
crowns  of  Leon  and  Castille  were  finally  and  permanently  imited, 
notwithstanding  his  incessant  and  successful  wars  against  the  Moors, 


*  It  is  not  intended  that  these  sketches  should  appear  in  a  chronological  order. 
They  are,  in  fact,  what  their  title  imports,  short  essays,  towards  a  work  which  the 
writer  has  in  contemplation,  and  for  which  he  is  collecting  materials. 

t  Alfonso  II.,  James  I.,  Peter  III.,  and  Alfonso  III.  See  Nicholas  Antonio, 
Bibtiothcca  Fetus, 
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by  which  he  confined  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  had  (says  hiV 
son  Alfonso  the  Sage*)  a  great  value  for  minstrels,  whose  art  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  shewed  fevour  to  high-bred  gentlemen  who  were  poets  and 
musicians.  To  this  taste  for  literature  that  great  man  united  a  love  of 
every  kind  of  useful  knowledge.  He  gave  his  son  and  successor,  Al- 
fonso the  Sage,  an  education  which  has  immortalized  his  name  as  a  man 
of  learning.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  means  which 
that  age  afibrded,  still  continued  to  be  an  object  of  the  first  considera- 
tion in  the  royal  family  of  Castille.  Sancho  IV*,  the  Strong,  second  son 
of  Alfonso  the  Sage,  who  usurped  the  throne  from  the  children  of  hi» 
deceased  brother,  Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda^  found  leisure  among  the  em« 
ploymients  of  a  warlike  and  ambitious  life,  to  write  a  work  on  general 
knowledge,  which  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  theological  sys- 
tem of  instruction  which  the  regular  tutors  of  princes  and  noblemen 
seen  to  have  pursued  in  that  age.  His  work,  r.l  Lacidano,  is  still  in 
manuscript  at  the  royal  libraries  of  Madrid  and  the  EscuriaL  It  i» 
written  in  questions  and  answers,  the  dialogue  being  opened  by  an  ob- 
servation of  the  pupil,  that  though  he  is  indebted  to  his  tutor  for  the 
knowledge  of  many  things,  yet  they  all  relate  to  divinity. t  On  this- 
ground  the  learned  king  catechises  the  imaginary  tutor,  furnishing  him 
with  answers  in  Natoral  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  even  Divinity,  which  > 
a  real  one  might  probably  have  been  at  a  loss  to  give. 

But  the  most  striking  proof  of  talent  and  literary  acquirements  exhi- 
bited by  that  family,  is  the  work  which  affords  a  subject  to  the  present 
article.     Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  author  of  the  Conde  Lucanor^  was  a 

Sandson  of  Ferdinand  II L,  called  the  Saint,  by  the  Prince  Don 
anuel,  third  son  of  Alfonso  tlie  Sage,  and  a  younger  brother  of 
Sancho  IV.,  called  the  Strong.  We  cannot  learn  the  year  of  his 
birth,  though  it  is  known  that  in  1310,  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  IV.,  el. 
EmpiazadotX  made  him  Lord  High  Steward  of  his  househcdd.  On  the 
death,  however,  of  that  monarch,  the  heir,  Alfonso  XL,  being  an  infant^ 
a  contest  for  the  guardianship  arose  among  his  numerous  and  powerful 
relations ;  and  three  guardians  were  finally  appointed,  one  of  whom  was. 
our  author. 

During  the  minority  of  Alfonso,  Don  Juan  Manuel  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  royal  relative,  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Moorish  firontiers,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  witli  his 
daughter  Constanza  Manuel. 

The  talents  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  were  no  less  fitted  for  private  than 
public  and  military  life.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  against  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  whom  he  distressed  and  defeated  by  frequent  in- 
roads.    But  the  turbulent  state  of  the  Castilian  court  soon  turned  his 

*  in  the  preface  to  a  book  entitled  £1  Setenario.  **  Pagabase  de  hombres  can- 
tadores ;  tabiendolo  il  fazer ;  e  otrosi  pagandose  de  homes  de  Corle  que  sabiea 
bien  trobar  e  cantar." 

f  Yo  86  in  discipulo,  e  tu  me  bas  ensenado  mncho^  Empero  el  saber  qae  ta  me 
mostraste,  es  todo  de  Teologia."  Bayer,  in  a  note  to  Nicholas  Antonio,  Bibi*' 
FetuSf  tells  us,  thnt  the  Lucidmio  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  that  tlie  transbi* 
tion  is  mentioned  by  Matttaire,  Annates  Typographici, 

X  The  Summoned.  Two  brothers,  the  Caravajules,  who,  on  suspicion  of  having 
committed  a  murder,  were  precipitated  from  the  Rock  of  Martos,  summoned  the 
king  to  appear  before  God  forty  day»  after  their  death,  i'erdinand  died  at  the  end 
of  the  appointed  period. 
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arms  ftom  the  nfttioiial  enemies  againtt  the  king  hie  miBter.  '  AlToMa, 
freed  ftom  the  restraiDte  of  hie  minority,  indulged  a  feeling  of  rerenge 
againet  Dob  Juan,  «/  Tuerto,*  his  uncle  and  late  guardian,  by  trea* 
cherously  puUing  him  to  death,  having  seized  htm  in  the  palace,  at  his 
own  table,  whither  he  was  invited  under  semblance  of  reconciliation  and 
returning  friendship.  Don  Juan  Manuel,  whose  daughter  had  at  this 
time  been  sent  back  before  the  conenmmation  of  her  espousals,  conceiv- 
ing diat  he  could  not  be  safe  under  the  government  of  his  fierce  and 
fkidiless  rdative,  availed  himself  of  the  ancient  Spanish  privilege  by 
which  a  vassal  might  legally  abjure  his  allegiance ;  and  having  sent  due 
Dotiee  of  his  determination,  declared  war  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  term 
appointed  by  the  common  law  of  the  country.  This  civil  war  was  con* 
ducted  v^th  great  skill  and  determmation  on  both  sides.  Alfonso!a 
t^aeherbus  murder  of  his  uncle  seemed  to  preclude  all  agreement; 
but,  though  tainted  in  early  youth  with  the  bloody  and  savage  spirit  of 
the  times,  he  was  not  deficient  in  good  qualities,  which  age  and  expe* 
rience  confirmed  and  improved.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  maintaimng 
his  authority  against  t^  rebels,  though  he  found  it  at  times  difficult  to 
withstimd  their  forces,  directed  by  this  genius  of  his  rehtive  Don  Juan 
Manuel :  but,  by  courage  and  firmness,  he  succeeded  at  last  against 
them,  forcing  D<hi  Juan  NuBes  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  D<m  Juan 
Manuel  to  fly  to  Aragon,  where  he  remained  till,  at  the  intercession  of 
his  mother,  a  princess  of  that  royal  house,  he  was  again  received  into 
Alfonso's  favour. 

From  that  time  Don  Juan  Manuel  devoted  his  military  talents  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  interest  in  his  native  country.  He  at- 
tended the  king  in  his  incessant  wars  against  the  Moors,  who,  though 
confined,  as  a  nation,  to  the  territory  of  Granada,  had  still  possession 
of  many  fortified  places  in  Andalusia.  Seventeen  of  these  strong' 
holds  were  taken  by  Alfonso,  with  the  assistance  of  Don  Juan 
Manuel :  and  such  was  the  renown  for  valour  which  he  lefi  after  his 
death,  that  his  name  alone  was  able  to  stir  up  the  courage  of  the  Spanisli 
nobility  on  any  emergency  of  uncommon  danger.  Of  this  there  was  an 
instance  during  the  siege  of  Antequera,  where  Don  Juan  Manners 
great-grandson,  the  Infante  Don  Fernando,  commanded  the  besieging 
army.  The  Moors  had  taken  a  hill  so  advantageously  situated,  that 
the  siege  could  not  be  pressed  while  the  enemy  possessed  iL  A  council 
of  war  was  held ;  but  the  practicability  of  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
Moors  was  questioned  by  most  of  the  knights  present.  *'  Oh  !*'  ex- 
claimed Don  Fernando,  *'  oh  for  my  ancestor  Don  Juan  Manuel  to  lead' 
us !"  The  courage  of  all  present  fired  up  at  these  words ;  the  troops 
were  instantly  led  out,  and  the  Moors  driven  into  the  town  with  great 
slai^jKuter. 

The  most  surprising  trait  in  the  character  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  is  his 
love  of  learning,  and  his  proficiency  in  literature,  at  a  period  when  the- 
Spaniards  were  still  a  nation  of  mere  warriors.  One  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  a  Spsnish  prince,  whose  life  was  spent  in  camps  or  besieged 
towns,  who  had  to  oppose  the  power  of  his  own  king,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  manage  the  interests  of  his  own  family  and  vassals, 


*  Onc'tyed,  or  blind  of  one  eye ;  a  contemptuous  appellation  among  the  Spa- 
niards. 
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conld  find  lebure»  not  only  to  collect  a  great  rariety  of  inforinaaoD,  but 
to  imfnrt  it  to  his  coimtrymen  in  no  less  than  eleven  works,  on  history, 
military  tactics,  ethics,  politics,  and  the  chase,  besides  a  collection  ei 
original  poems.  Of  these  works  the  greatest  part  appev  to  be  lost. 
The  list  of  their  titles  is  fomid  in  a  MS.  of  his  work  De  ios  Exemtias,* 
which  the  learned  Bayer  believes  to  have  been  written  duting  die  life  of 
the  author^  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid. 
Don  Juan  Manuel  died  about  the  year  1847. 

•  We  proceed  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  only  work  of  our  author 
which  has  been  published.  The  first  edition  of  the  Conde  latcanor^  a 
faeantifiil  copy  of  which  lies  before  Us,t  was  made  at  Seville  in  1^75, 
Gonzalo  de  Argote  y  de  Molina,  a  native  of  that  town,  no  less  dla« 
tingtiished  by  his  birth  than  for  die  services  he  rendered  to  the  Hterfr- 
ture  of  his  country,  met,  at  Madrid,  with  a  manutcript  of  the  Ca$^ 
Lucanor  ;  and,  being  highly  pleased  widi  die.  work,  obtained  a  royal 
licence  for  printing  it.  Before  he  got  it  through  the  pros,  the  cdle- 
brated  historian  of  Aragon,  Zurita,  lent  him  his  own  written  copy  of 
die  same  work,  and  Doctor  Oretano,  the  tutor  of  die  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  furnished  him  with  another ;  so  that  the  original  edition  was 
made  from  the  colladon  of  three  old  MSS. 

The  Conde  Lucanor  is  a  coUecdoli  of  histories!  anecdotes,  tides  and 
apologues,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-nine.  A  person  of  elevated  rank, 
to  whom  the  author  gives  the  above  name,  is  supposed  to  consult  JPa- 
trottioj  a  man  of  superior  learning  and  judgment,  whom  the  Count  em«* 
ploys  as  his  adviser.  The  quesdons  are  stlways  praedcal,  and  rekthig' 
either  to  mocals  or  poliucs.  The  case  is  stated  to  Patronio,  vifbo  never 
fails  to  recoHect  an  anecdote,  or  fable,  expressive  of  his  own  opitttott 
upon  the  subject.  This  is  followed  by  an  applicadon  of  the  most  pro« 
minent  circumstances  of  the  example  to  the  original  question ;  and  die 
whole  concludes  with  the  moral  of  the  tale,  compressed  into  a  poedosl 
sentence* 

The  Oerman  «ritfc,  Bouterweck,  has  spoken  of  the  Cohde  Lucaaor 
in  terms  of  commendation.  But  though  he,  among  the  foreign  writora 
who  lucve  treated  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  appears  to  us  the  best  ac" 
quainted  with  his  subject,  we  cannot  help  a  suspicion  that  his  o^niona 
ace  aomedmes  the  result  of  but  a  slight  examinadon  of  works  written  in 
a  laogoage  not  perfecdy  fiimihar  to  him.  In  choosing  a  specimen  from 
the  Conde  Lucaaor,  Bouterweck  fixed  upon  the  first  story  in  the  book ; 
perhaps  the  dtdlest  in  the  whole  collection.  We  cansot  explain  to  our* 
•elves  how  a  processed  admirer  of  the  romandc  should  have  overlooked 
aome  historical  anecdotes  of  uncommon  interest,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in 
that  line.  A  regular  history  of  Spain  could  hArdhr  fiiniish  the  imagi* 
nation  with  a  more  striking  sketch  of  the  original  Spanish  charaeter, 
than  the  following 

HISTORY  or  DON  R0DRI60  EL  PRAMCO  (tHB  Z.IBERAL)  AND  BIS  KNIOHTS* 

Count  Don  Rodrigo  the  Liberal  had  married  a  daughter  of  Doni 
Garcia  de  Azagra.     Sh?  was  no  less  virtuous  than  noble;  yet  her  hus- 

•  We  caonot  Ascertain  ^vhether  this  is  a  MS.  of  the  Conde  Lucanor^  under  a 
different  tide. 

t  For  the  perusal  of  this  very  rare  book  we  are  indebted  to  the  civility  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Weston, 


—    I 
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Imad  apeoed  bis  heart  to  jealotwjry  aod  charged  her  with  being  faithless 
to  his  bed.  The  heart  of  the  noble  matron  was  wrung  with  this  un- 
deserved reproach,  and  she  £^11  t^pon  her  knees,  raising  her  eyes  and 
hands  to  Hearen*  **  Great  and  jost  God  V  she  exclaimed,  "  if  f  am 
guilty  of  the  crime  which  is  laid  to  my  charge,  let  thy  hand  strike  me 
so  visibly,  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  hide  my  shame  firom  the  eyes  of 
man*  But  if  I  am  innocent  and  falsely  aocnsed". . .  Here  she  stopped, 
and  a  gush  of  tears  choked  her  voice. 

In  vain  did  the  rash  husband  try  to  subdue  her  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. She  retired  without  listening  to  the  excuses  and  entreaties  which 
he  now  made  to  obtain  pardon.  A  husband  who  doubted  her  honour 
was  unworthy  of  her  love.  The  countess  retired  with  her  women,  and 
left  the  self-degraded  Rodrigo  to  reproach  himself  for  the  injustice  and 
weakness  of  his  conduct. 

,  Few  days  had  elq[»ed  when,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  wretched 
count,  the  most  indubitable  symptoms  of  leprosy  appeared  upon  his 
body.  Such  a  calamity  would  have  been  snfficiendy  appalling  ?nthout 
the  conviction  which  now  flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  Almighty  hand 
which  his  innocent  wife  had  adjured  to  point  out  the  guilty,  was  now 
laid  upon  him,  in  anger.  The  disease  was  rapid  in  its  progress,  and 
Kodrigo  soon  became  a  loathsome  object  both  to  himself  and  those  who 
apnroached  hott. 

Three,  of  all  his  retainers,  would  not  desert  their  lord  in  his  afBic- 
tion.  These  were  Don  Pero  Nunez  de  Fuente  Almexir,  Don  Ruy 
Gonzalez  de  Zavallos,  and  Don  Gutierre  Rodriguez  de  Langueruella, 
all  of  them  knights  of  honourable  descent  and  connexions.  The 
coontess  had  pleaded  her  husband's  disease,  and  obtained  a  bull  of 
divorce  from  the  Pope.  The  rest  of  his  household,  fearing  tlie  conse- 
quences of  the  law,  which  doomed  those  who  approached  a  leper  to  live 
by  themselves  in  the  fields,  had  fled  the  baronial  mansion.  Oppressed 
with  sorrow,  Count  Don  Rodrigo  could  not  endure  a  life  of  misery  and 
degradation  in  his  own  country  ;  but,  disposing  of  the  remnant  of  his 
Sntone,  which  was,  it  seems,  gready  reduced  by  the  prodigality  which 
obtained  him  the  addition  of  el  Franco,  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  bis 
days  in  the  Holy  Land. 

.  The  three  fiiidiful  knights,  who  appeared  to  have  but  one  great  aim 
in  li£&,  that  of  standing  as  bright  and  spotless  patterns  of  feudal  loyalty, 
took  leave  of  their  families,  and  set  on  with  their  master,  vowing  never 
to  retom  without  either  him  or  his  bones.  The  money  which  the  count 
bad  raised  was  spent  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  and  both  he  and  his 
kniffhts  began  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  want  in  a  strange  and  distant 
lana*  In  the  aecumtdated  distress  which  was  the  natural  result  a£  sick- 
ness and  poverty,  Rodrigo  found  that  one  treasure  alone  is  inexhaus- 
tible,—the  friendship  of  noble  hearts.  One  of  the  three  knights  used, 
by  turns,  to  nurse  him  in  the  day-time,  whilst  the  other  two,  hiring 
themselves  at  the  public  market  as  day-labourers,  earned  what  would 
support  them  all.  In  the  evening  they  joined  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving their  master's  sufferings,  by  putting  him  into  a  warm  bath. 

It  happened  that,  while  performing  this  service,  their  patient,  ex- 
hausted both  in  body  and  mind,  observed  them  turning  aside  to  spit. 
The  idea  of  his  kmthsomeness  instantly  overpowered  him,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.     No  sooner,  however,  had  the  feeling  attendants  ascertained 
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thai  <^iise,  lluin  t)iey  cohered  his  hands  and  fkc9  witli  kisteo,*  to  ahew 
that  afiectloQ  made  them  insensible  to  impressions  of  disgust  With 
undiminished  zeal  and  tenderness  did  these  noble  CastiKans  watch  and 
tend  their  master  to  the  kst ;  nor  did  they  consider  th^tyiselves  as  re- 
leased from  their  duty  when  death  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  count.  They 
had  promised  not  to  leave  his  bones  in  a  strange  land,  and  they  would 
not  remove  to  a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  body  was  buried,  till 
the  skeleton  could  be  conveyed  by  themselves  to  the  tomb  of  the  count's 
ancestors.  Means  having  been  suggested  by  the  natives  to  hasten  the 
destructive  process  of  the  grave,  the  knights  rejected  them  with  scom« 
and  swore  upon  their  swords,  that  thefy  would  not  allow  a  profane  hand 
Co  touch  the  remains  of  their  lord.  They  patiently  waited  till  nature 
had  lightened  their  intended  load;  and  having  procured  a  box  to  inclose 
the  bones,  the  three  knights  set  off  bearing  it,  travelling  on  foot,  and 
trusting  to  the  charity  of  the  people  for  their  sustenance. 

As  they  were  approaching  Toulouse,  the  preparations  for  an  execu- 
tion by  fire  drew  the  attention  of  the  pilgrims.  They  then  learnt  that 
a  lady,  accused  of  adultery  by  the  brother  of  her  absent  husband,  was 
to  undergo  the  penalty  of  the  law,  there  being  no  knight  who  under- 
took  to  save  her  by  battle.  The  heart  of  Don  Pero  Nunez,  the  boldest 
and  best  knight  of  the  three,  smitten  with  the  recollection  of  his  late 
master's  unhappy  jealousy,  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  this  unfortu- 
nate female  dying  without  a  chance  of  rescue.  But  compassion  could 
never  induce  the  brave  Castilian  to  draw  his  sword  in  defence  of 
wickedness  and  disloyalty.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  judges,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  a  private  conference  with  the  prisoner,  engaging 
himself  to  take  up  the  accuser's  gauntlet,  if  from  her  own  statements  he 
was  convinced  ox  her  innocence.  The  proud  cavalier  who  demanded 
the  lady's  blood,  opposed  the  pilgrim's  interference  with  scorn.  But 
the  Spaniards  had  not  ventured  to  travel  in  such  a  humble  garb,  without 
a  certificate  of  their  rank,  and  the  honourable  cause  of  their  poverty. 

When  Pero  Nunez  was  introduced  to  the  lady,  he  conjured  her,  in 
the  name  of  the  high  God,  who  was  soon  to  alloi  life  or  death  to  her 
and  her  champion,  not  to  conceal  the  truth  from  him.  With  those  in- 
describable, yet  self-evident  marks  of  sincerity,  which  in  certain  cases 
no  good  heart  ever  missed  or  doubted,  she  assured  him  she  had  never 
dishonoured  her  husband;  yet,  she  must  confess,  her  soul  had  unguard- 
edly opened  itself  to  an  unlawful  attachment,  which  might  have  led 
her  she  knew  not  to  what  extremes,  if  Heaven  had  not  thrown  seasonable 
discouragements  in  her  way.  Upon  this  free  declaration  the  good 
knjght  Pero  Nunez  bade  her  trust  in  God  and  his  lance,  that  her  Ufe 
and  honour  would  be  saved :  "  yet,"  added  he,  **  I  cannot  escape  with- 
out hurt;  for  I  undertake  the  defence  not  of  pure  innocence,  but  of 
weak  and  tottering  virtue." 

'  When  Don  Pero  Nunez,  laying  aside  the  ragged  clothes  in  which  he 
was  travelling,  had  buckled  on  the  armour  and  mounted  the  horse 
which  the  lady's  relations  brought  forward,  he  well  might  have  spared 


*  We  ar«  here  obliged  to  depart  from  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  original,  which, 
thoagh  extremely  characteristic,  and  really  heroic  from  their  motive,  are  too 
diagusting  to  be  told  in  our  days. 

VOL.  XI.    NO.  XLTII.  D 
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bimaelf the  trouVk  of  imperttng  his  kn^falhood  by;.a  tm^ifOfAe*-  Koigin 
and  gentleman  were  Btamped  on  bis  every  look  ^m  motion^  The  batdo 
was  fierce,  and  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  enraged  French  lu^ght^ 
nexpectedly  thwarted  in  hk  plans  of  revenge^  fbu^^t  with  unoooimoD 
il^ft.aiid  had  once  nearly  unhorsed  his  opponent  bv  driving  the  lanoe 
irough  the  bars  of  the  Castilian's  helmet.  Biit  m  latter  kept  bill 
saddle,  in  which  for  a  few  moments  he  had  appeared  to  totter;  and 
xoused  by  the  blow  to  a  decisive  effort^  laid  the  Frenchman  at  hia  f<^t« 
Nunez,  upon  raising  hb  beaver,  was  found  to  have  lost  an  eye,  according 
p^  ^is  own  prediction. 

.i./JThe  presents  which  the  gratitude  of  the  lady's  family  forced  upon  th^ 
^papjsh  pilgrims,  afforded  them  means  of .  probecutlxig  their  journey 
)yita  ^iQrecomfort  than  Uitlierto.  The  romantic  fidelity  which  they  had 
^evinced  in  their  whole  conduct  towards  their  lord,  and  the  ^f-devo-> 
tion  of  D(m  Pero  Nuaez  in  saving  the  life  of  the  French  lady,  had  no^ 
preceded  the  travellers  to  the  court  of  Castile.  The  king  felt  proud  of 
such  subjects,  and  announced  his  determination  to  receive  them  witlfc 
the  most  marked  honours.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  meet  the 
noble  pilgrims  before  they  reached  the  Castilian  territory,  with  the 
king's  commands  that  they  shonld  cross  the  frontier  in  the  humble  and 
worn-out  clothes  which  they  had  upon  them  before  they  arrived  at  Ton* 
louse.  At  the  distance  of  five  Spanish  leagues  beyond  the  divisory 
line  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  three  knights  were  met  by  the  king,  whev 
attended  by  the  grandees  of  his  household,  had  gone  out,  on  foot,  to  re<^ 
oeive  them.  The  bones  of  Count  Rodrigo  were  conducted  without 
delay  to  Osma,  whither  the  king  and  his  suite  followed  them;  adding 
no  common  solemnity  to  a  funeral  which,  from  all  its  drcumstances* 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  ever  beheld  in  Spain.  Tl<9 
the  honour  which  the  kmg,  by  bis  reception  of  the  knights,  had  con-^ 
ferred  on  their  persons  and  families,  considerable  grants  of  land  were 
added,  which  their  descendants  possessed  in  the  time  of  Don  Juaik 
Manuel. 

The  picture  of  manners  and  feelings  exhibited  in  the  preceding  nar^ 
rative,  would  be  incomplete  without  the  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
return  of  two  of  the  knights  to  their  homes,  which  our  royal  author 
subioins. 

On  the  arrival  of  Don  Ruy  Gonzalez,  as  he  sat  at  table  for  the  first 
time  with  his  wife,  she  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven,  and  thanked  God  that 
she  had  seen  the  day  when  she  could  again  taste  meal  and  wine.  Ruy 
Gonzalez  felt  surprised  and  grieved  at  what  he  heard,  supposing  that 
some  calamity  had  compelled  his  wife  to  undergo  the  greatest  privations. 
"  No ;  it  was  not  poverty,"  replied  the  lady,  ^'  that  forced  me  so  long 
to  abstain  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Bat  remember,  Ruy  Gon- 
zalez, that  the  day  we  parted,  thy  last  words  were,  *  I  have  vowed  not 
to  return  without  Count  Rodrigo,  whether  alive  or  dead.  Be  thou  a 
true  Castilian  wife ;  and,  I  trust  God,  bread  and  water  will  never  fail 
in  thy  house.'  Such  were  thy  words ;  and  they  fell  too  deep  into  my 
heart  for  me  to  forget  them.  From  that  moment  I  made  a  vow  to  live 
upon  bread  and  water  till  I  saw  you  again." 

In  the  conjugal  love  of  the  wife  of  Don  Pero  Nunez  we  have  such 
a  striking  illustration  of  that  vehemence,  bordering  on  savageness. 
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wKich.  is  still  found  in  the  best  feeHqgs  of  a  Spamard,  when  too  much 
exalted,  that  the  reader  wiU,  we  hope,  excuse  us  for  the  shock  which  we 
cannot  spare  him  in  relating  oilr  concluding  story. 

A  crowd  of  rdatives  had  flocked  to  receive  Don  Pero  Nunez.  The 
loy  which  his  return,  and  the  meeting  Of  so  many  near  relatiyes  had 
kindled,  made  Uie  whole  house  ring  with  jokes  and  laughter*  This 
riotous  mirth,  however,  had  the  efftct  of  wakemng  a  suspicion  in  the 
knight's  mind,  which  seems  to  have  disturbed  him  since  his  battle  with 
the  Fxet«iunan«  In  consequence  of  a  national  prejudice,  which  time 
has  scaieely  weakened,  a  person  who  is  blind  of  one  eye,  becomes  an 
okject  of  scorn  amoog  the  Spaniards.  The  appdlation  of  Tuerto  ad« 
lieres  inseparably  td  his  name,  and  he  is  sulgect  to  a  certain  degree  of 
suspicion,  as  if  so  visible  a  mlurk  were  intended  to  caution  others  against 
sMediing  mischievoiis  and  unsafe  in  his  disporition.^  Don  Pero 
Nones  beoams  more  and  more  uneasy  at  the  continual  laughter  which 
pcsfvaiied  among  his  visitors ;  till,  unnble  to  bear  a  mirth  of  which 
he  suspected  he  was  the  object,  and  in  whidh  his  own  wife  seemed  to 
join,  he  retired  to  his  duunber,  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  hiding 
his  head  under  his  cloak.  The  wife,  observing  Nunez's  long  absence, 
went  aft^  him,  and  was  alarmed  to  find  him  in  this  state.  Being  as- 
sured that  he  was  not  ill,  die  would  not  leave  him  till,  though  with 
shame,  he  had  confessed  the  cause  of  his  grief.  She  then  left  the  room, 
and  had  not  been  out  many  minutes,  when,  entering  again,  she  hung 
upon  her  husband's  neds,  her  fiice  discoloured  with  blood.  "  My  hus- 
band," she  said,  *'  if  any  one  Should  be  so  dead  to  honour,  so  heaurtless, 
as  to  be  jocular  on  the  subjeet  of  your  lost  eye,  I  shall  be  sure  to  share 
tlw  scof  n  5  finr  my  hands  uve  done  that  on  myself  which  you  suffered 
from  ihe  hnce  of  yo»  enamy  ."t  B,  W. 

SOMNBT. 
Asswer  ta  «<Tks  RUds  iUvMted/'  in  H  contemporaff  publlcaMcm. 

TWAS  not  a  dream-«-a  ffoldef^  lustre  played 

On  the  pure  bosom  of  the  western  sea. 

And  gendy  from  the  calm  wave's  deep>>bliae  shade 

There  rose  a  swell,  which  sounded  mounifufiy 

As  lew  it  trembled  o'ef  the  shipwreck'd  shore. 

Or  echoed  midst  the  trees  whicn  darkened  near. 

Charming  the  eye,  that  soon  would  gazd  no  mote 

Upon  its  loveliness,  it!r  Witchety  there. 

It  was  rio  dream.    The  sun^^eam  slept  profound' 

On  the  wide  main,  and  from  the  murmuring  grove 

Borne  onwards,  came  the  wild  soft  note  of  love. 

While  s«i4>inU  flew  the  rocky  caves  around  : 

And  though  so  fair,  so  beautinil,  this  scene. 

Still  Memoiy  whispcir^d — all  is  not  a  Dream.  L. 


*  The  reader  will  observe  that  one  of  the  three  Regeola  daring  Ike  mtnority  of 
Don  Alfonso  XI.  whose  names  we  mentioned  at  tiie  beginning  of  this  article^  is 
called  Don  Juan  A  Tuerto*  Ndther  his  royal  descent,  nor  his  power,  could  exempt 
him  from  this  seomftil  samame. 

t  As  a  literal  translation  from  antiquated  Spanish  would  preserve  nothing  of  the 
original  style  but  its  qnaintness,  we  have  used  considerable  freedom  in  rendering  it 
into  English.  The  story,  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  author,  will  be  found  in  No. 
IV .  of  the  Fariedades  o  Mensagero  de  Londrts,  published  by  Mr,  Ackermann,  in  the 
present  month. 
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REMIN1SCBNCBS    OF    A    LOVBK^ 

■ 

'*  Margarita  first  possest, 
rf  I  remember  weU,  my  breast,— 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Andria, 
And  then  a  little  Thomasine, 
And  then  a  pretty  Katharine^ 
And  then  a  long  et  cetera.*' — Cowley's  Chronicle, 

Whbk,  at  the  mature  age  of  five  and  forty,  a  man  reviews  liis  past 
IMe,  and  retraces  in  memory  the  course  of  that  stream  which  admits  no 
vt>yager's  return,  he  will  generaUy  discover  ample  materials  for  wonder,, 
ridicule,  gratitude,  and  regret.     As  opinions  onoe  warmly  advocated, ' 
pnrsuitB  once  madly  followed,  errors  long  since  abandoned,  wishes  long 
since  readied,  rise  in  review  before  that  being,  another  yet  the  same, 
Tfho  sits  in  sober  judgement  on  his  former  self,  he  will  be  almost  tempted 
t9  doabt  his  own  identity,  and  will  scarcely  credit  the  power  that  a  few 
short  y^ars  have  exercised  over  his  mind.     How  the  heedless,  pertina- 
cieus  youth  escaped  the  ruin  so  often  courted,  and  gained  the  blessiiiga 
so  often  repelled,  will  be  matter  for  grateful  astonishment ;  and  what-* 
ever  misfortunes  may  have  attended  him,  he  will,  perhaps,  thankfully* 
acknowledge-  that  but  for  the  disappointment  of  his  own  wild  wishes, 
and  the  rejection  of  hb  own  earnest  prayers,  their  number  would  have 
been  trebled. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  escapes  of  my  youth,  there  is  one 
which  is  peculiarly  surprising.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  I  reached 
five  and  twenty  without  being  married.  A  more  susceptible  being  than 
myself  never  existed.  Before  I  was  fourteen  I  had  fancied  myself  in 
l6ve  with  two  or  three  of  my  partners  at  children's  balls,  and  had  made 
many  ineffectual  attempts  to  seduce  good  little  girls  in  musfin.  froekfk 
and  coral  necklaces  into  talking  sentiment.  Alas !  young  ladifis  of  my 
own  age  r^ected  my  hand,  and  aspired  to  older  admirers ;  while  to  the 
children  who  would  condescend  to  dance  with  a  boy,  manly  gallluitrka 
were  quite  unintelligible.  True,  while  I  brought  them  cakes  and  negua 
with  a  lover's  alacrity,  they  thought  me  very  agreeable ;  but  if  I  gaJieA 
at  them  earnestly,  they  told  me  it  was  rude  to  stare ;  and  I  made  ona 
pretty,  blue«>eyed  creature  cry  by  squeezing  her  hand,  and  sent  anothec 
m  angry  complaint  to  her  mamma,  because  I  insisted  on  carrying  away 
her  beiuitiA4  new  fan. 

I  would  gaae,  too,  at  that  time,  with  inexhaustible  delight  on  handr 
some  women,  who,  when  they  detected  my  artless  admiration,  would 
mortify  me  by  unblushing  cheeks,  and  by  a  good-natured  smile,  which 
seemed  to  say, — ^  Pargoletto,  non  sai  che  cosa  d  amore." 

At  eighteen  I  had  been  guilty  of  twenty  flirtations.  I  never  went  to 
a  dance  without  seeing  some  one  pretty  enough  to  keep  me  awake  half- 
an-hour  after  I  was  in  bed ;  and  even  the  bright  eyes  and  blooming 
cheeks  which  passed  me  in  the  streets,  set  my  breast  in  a  flutter,  and 
I  would  love  to  nurture  the  romantic  idea  that  the  fair  visions  would 
again  cross  my  path.  As  yet,  however,  my  fancies  had  been  fleetingi 
my  passion  unacknowledged,  and  unreturned.  Many  a  flaming  love^ 
letter  had  been  written,  but  timidity  or  inconstancy  had  consigned  them 
unsent  to  the  flames;  I  spent  the  vacation  after  I  left  school,  at  the 
country-seat  of  one  of  my  father's  intimate  friends.  For  the  first  few 
days  I  was  very  uncomfortable*-»*there  was  not  a. woman  in  the  house 
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witb  whom  I  could  fUl  in  love.  Two  were  old,  two  mamed»  one  en- 
gaged, and  another  inexcusably  plain.  I  was  just  making  up  my  mind 
to  be  very  much  smitten  by  a  widow  of  twice  my  age,  when  I  ms  in- 
formed that  Miss  Emily  B.  was  expected.  Her  name  was  much  in  her 
favour,  and  I  was  in  love  with  her  before  she  arrived.  My  heart  pal- 
pitated violently  when  I  heard  that  she  was  in  the  house,  and  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  her  face  I  told  myself  that  my  fate  was  fixed.  Bmily  was 
just  the  beauty  that  boys  admire,  a  skin  all  lilies  and  rosea,  Isnigbmg 
eyes,  dimpled  cheeks,  high  spirits.  She  was  in  the  first  riotous  deligte 
of  coming  outt  ready  to  dance  aU  night  and  every  night,  in  that  happy 
state  between  girl  and  woman  so  attractive  even  to  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  mourn  over  its  vanity  and  brevity.  Natural  tastes,  dnldish 
pleasures  had  not  lost  their  charm;  she  loved  battledore  and  shnttlecoeki 
and  delighted  in  long  rambles,  and  in  being  lost  in  woods.  If  she  torn 
ker  best  gown,  she  laughed  with  infectious  gaiety;  if  she  had  an  elderly 
partner,  she  tried  to  tire  him  by  the  violence  of  her  dancing;  and  if  any 
tiniig  ridiculous  occurred,  no  power  on  earth  could  keep  her  risible  mus* 
des  in  subjection.  This  gay  creature  and. myself  were  soon  on  the 
most  fiiendly  terms.  She  netted  me  purses,  and  tied  an  my  watoh« 
ribbons;  I  wrote  her  out  new  waltses,  and  pusxling  diazades.  Sha 
WfMre  p^  to  please  me,  I  learned  the  flageolet  to  please  her.  We 
seemed  made  for  each  other ;  for  we  thought  alike  on  several  important 
sabjeets-— we  liked  the  same  songs  and  the  same  novels— and  each 
doted  upon  the  Boulanger,  and  considered  it  almost  sinful  to  leave  off 
dancing  before  the  sun  rose.  Eight  hours'  daneing  could  not  subdue 
Emily's  buoyant  spirits ;  when  everyone  else  was  tired  and  languid,  she 
was  ready  to  laugh  and  to  dance  with  all  around,  and  I  verily  bdieve 
sever  left  a  ball-room  -till  she  was  fiurly  carried  off  by  her  exhalieted- 
dmperoB.  My  attentions  and  devotions  soon  won  upon  Emily's  re* 
gerd,  while  her  beauty  and  vivacity  made  me  desperately  in  love.  I 
oflfered  her  my  heart,  which  she  willingly  accepted.  I  believe  she 
bought  marriage  would  be  one  long  country-dance,  for  she  plighted 
her  faith  for  life  with  the  same  careless  gaiety  with  which  she  gave  ma 
her  hand  for  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  •*'  I  was  all  joy  and  transport  fo« 
Swo  or  three  days ;  but,  alas !  fathers  on  both  sides  interfered ;  Emily 
wept,  I  raved,  but  all  would  not  do ;  we  were  parted — she  was  takeor 
to  a  watering-place,  I  was  hurried  into  Scotland  to  shoot  grouse ;  the 
anxieties  of  a  sportsman  superseded  those  of  a  lover,  and  I  was  asto- 
nished to  find  that  I  did  not  drink  poison.  Ten  years  afterwards  I  saw 
Emily  again.  I  was  passing  through  Southampton,  on  my  return  from 
a  tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  a  lady,  leaning  on  tlus  arm  of  two 
officers,  accosted  me  by  my  name.  She  was  altered  beyond  recogni- 
ticHi ;  but  an  explanation  ensued,  and  she  informed  me  that  she  bad 
been  married  eight  years  to  a  Captain  of  infantry,  had  accompanied  him 
abroad,  had  given  birth  to  six  chUdren,  and  bur>ed  three.  She  had  lost 
her  colour  and  her  beauty;  she  was  smardy  but  tawdrily  dressed) 
her  sphits  seemed  diaiufed  into  an  habitual  titter,  and  her  temper  to 
have  acquired  a  firetfiwiess  once  unknown.  I  gaaed  upon  her  mitk 
satonishment.  Vanished  were  the  graces  and  sportiveness  once  sa  at^* 
tractive — nothing  recalled  to  me  the  Emily  of  earlier  years,  till  at  leagth 
she  laughed  heartily  and  naturally  at  a  pvai^k  of  her  eldest  boy,  who  was 
with  her,  and  I  again  caught  ihe  jocund  notes  which  ten  years  had  not 
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quite  efioed  fiom  my  ttmrntbimt^  The  Emily  I  kid  bv«d  in  htr 
evAj  Uona  FPte  befoie  me»  a  thonaaiid  frolies  wid  pleMiirei  mtovh- 
paBMd  the  unage»  and  acenM  and  fediDga  long  fiid«d»  staiiad  iiM  Tivid 
odoura  at  Ae  tound. 

While  in  Scotland  I  M  nove  than  half  in  love  with  a  young  Hi^ 
had  beanhTyin  fSken  snood  and  robeof  pbid»  whom  1  met  atanEdin* 
h«vgh  ball;  bol as  this  was  only  three  months  after  I  had  assured  nyj 
fiMheff  thai  my  atftadmient  to  Emily  ooald  end  but  with  my  Ufcv  I 
thought  1  should  lookiadier  ridieidous  if  Ibroke  myiesolution  so  simnu 
I  chgirkfid,  thflKfere^  my  budding  pawionf  and  sighed  and  hmked 
miseiabla  a  little  Im^r.  During  tho  Christmaa  helidaya  I  had  ta 
snbdne  another  thtentening  ftwckmU  towards  an  agreei^te  oousin;  and 
set  off  fbt  Ozfard  withmtt  havii^  reguhudy  ferl^ted  nqr  nputetion  ibv 


Within  a  Stm  mSea  of  my  new  resklenos  Uved  a  elargymen  and  bin 
wi6»  who  had  one  Mr  dsnghiifn  iust  fetnrned  from  a  liishlnnaHa 
sebooli  her  head  Ml  of  novda  and  nooaense*  end  her  hoertt  like  a 


MUd  of  rmsMing  her  from  a  mflSsA  m  a  mad  bulL  In  lovo  wa  fril 
moot  mmantieally,  and  nuroed  the  flame  by  ceneeabnent  and  siiniogimn 
ThiowaaamaslaeatimontakoeriouaeoBeeitt;  Isoonlemned  to^dopiaa 
the  miny  imkn^  style  of  my  fewner  attaahmf  nij  >b  eaosider  a  smile  aa 
MgktieaiDni^ainoithedouhlBai^sazietieoofloie^  and  ta  think  thai 
^  lU  kmm  should  kmk  melancholy  mad.^  We  sighed  to  the  sighmg 
pfwvui^  viw  pvnsnc  wansr  irees»  i|nomoi  jrewero^  piownmi  bm 
tothnswit  and  gsare  many  other  signa  of  eternal  affsrlian.  Of 
Ibecamaapee^  at  least  (I  beg  pwdon  of  half  a  donsn  living  authors) 
I  b^ganto  write  in  ihyma^  I  icad  my  verses  tei my  cfanrmOT*  who  wpa 
CfkbratedinthembylhenamaofFierdelisa.  Shn  waa  delighted  rrith 
my  eOhsiona,  eompacud  them  with  the  onnyosiriens  ef  our  best  posts* 
roqoealod  oopiea  of  thenip  which  die  hcpt  hi  a  ro6e»4sokmied  satin 
Fnitth  poAet^book  trimmed  with  saUner»  and  wged  me  inoessandy  to 
show  my  extraordinary  talenu  to  the  world,  and  puhUih  a  volume  of 
poiW^  I  did  not  love  my  Fiordelisa  the  lem  for  her  &vourable  opi«> 
nion  of  my  infrnt  moso^  and  my  flattered  vanity  soon  persuaded  me 
thai  her  judgment  and  taste  were  peculiarly  oorreet.  \  began  to  pan. 
pose  my  vemea  fiw  the  press,  and  for  aU  die  immortality  whidi  fiao 
move  paper  eaa  bestow.  Already  I  heard  in  £mey  the  wonder,  the  sos^ 
pirionst  end  admiratioo  whieh  would  feUow  their  anonymous  pohliea» 
thUbMrf  Fiordelisa  was  oviden^  moot  impatient  for  the  tnno  when  her 
ehonm  would  be  roeorded  in  print  We  never  met  withoufcmy  reading 
l»  h«  some  new  addition  to  tte  tiny  bulk  of  my  teusauchnsew  How 
wril  oaft  I  remember  the  spot,  the  scene  of  the  hmss's  and  (ks«nthof^a 
dehams.  It  was  a  aaaB  wood,  fiom  which  dm  brushwood  had  besn 
dsendi  onddieaKtreaMunavmmsmofthegvomiddHmmdthatithad 
alesow  dntant  period  been  dqg km  dudk  or  ^Avd*  Nous  however, 
99€tf  miniamra  mnwntain  and  fiury  vallep  was  eovered  with  a  freak 
UMon  iaB(  and  shaded  by  tnaa  of  fiteen  er  twenty  years'  gvowdu 
Xht  liv^y  wdve  tS  tbt  gnM  wm  hm  ilwwriind  b)»  the  dwper. 


fldier  tints  of  the  tAitet  muMi  tHers  o^Atmg  bir  tbe  tdb  ftftditty 
fern,  and  every  where  adorned  by  those  innuiiaerme  eveeping  plants 
whieb  love  the  shelter  of  woods  and  groves.    At- a  distanee  &om  any 
high  road,  and  accessible  only  through  by-lanes  and  meadows,  the^pot 
seemed  destined  for  the  secret  meetings  of  lovers,  whose  f^ooingn^ed 
fear  no  odier  listeners  than  a  Mind  horse  and  patient  donky  sctoetinies 
put  in  to  graze,  and  no  louder  interruption  than  the  cawing  ^rodca^ ' 
or  the  twitter  of  the  larks  that  rose  from  the  oom-fleld  wUch  skirted 
one  sideof  the  wood>    Hither  I  used  to  widk  from  Oxlbrd»  and  wait'  * 
(he  arrival  of  my  Fiorddisa.    If  die  lingered,  I  paced  impatienliy 
abchit,  and  ^ded  myself  jealous  and  miserable;  then  when  at  lengtli 
I  saw  her  approaching,  I  hurried  towards  her,  uttered  a  thousmid^ 
tender  rqproadies,  and  bdieined  that  every  hqse  and  baptaasas  of  bl^ 
hung  upon  her  smiles.    How  eloquently  I  talked !  how  appfovingly 
she  listened !    At  lengtb,-  after  I  bad  lingered  at  Oxford  diuring  grttit 
part  of  the  long  vacation,  n^  father  summoned  me  to  bis  ooutttry«-8eait^' ' 
and  insisted  upon  my  aHowinguyself  a  short  relaxation  from  study.    I 
wrote  some  most  pathetic  verses  upon  my  sepafMion  from  mgr  chtfmar, ' 
attd  tore  mysdf  awayi  coiif&ieed  that  I  should  be  dre^idfiiUy  out  of 
apifita  till  my  return  to  Oxford*— I  was  not  quteesora  tiaiS  I  shoidd-not 
be  sevkiusly  ilL    Affiurs,  however,  took  a  more  favouiaU»4vm.    My 
sporting  psopoDsities  retnmed  with  originsl  ardour  ^  ausoming'aistic*  •. 
cesrwMi  my  dogs,  made/me  eheerfi^  in  the  evaning.wilh'  the  Mies^ 
and,  what  wttk  vndking  and  talking,  I  was  too  tired  toeeaoplaiDtO'niy* 
pfllow  of  Fiordetisa's'  absence*    A  handsome  widow,  too,  onivarsaB^  '« 
eotlrted  and  admimdi  -  oohdescended'  to  dadoe  and  talk  with  me,  to 
cboese  mv  arm  when  we  wisHced*  to  sng  my  fovomita  songn  and  to^ 
wenM^r  fovourite  cdkmrs.    A  youth  of  twenty  ia  in  gtaat  dssfgei  ftam- 
tba  v«ig«tfd  afwonwnr  older  than  himsdf;  ^ir  netiee  flitters,  thdr  easy 
manuers  dissipnie  the  timidity  wbick  gislbh  bashfolneas  might  ineMasd, 
and  their  matuter  t^  permita  a  degree  of  eaaouragement  which  ia  de^ 
nied  to  voonger  coquettes*     Mrs.  G.'s  bright  eyes,  her  spirited  cenver-- 
sation,  her  tnosical  tiJents,  her  smiles  pecmiarly  bewitdiing  becauseaho 
smiled  on  afe,  soon  convinced  me  that  although  mv  beart  was  iirevo* 
oMy  my  FiordsMaa's,  yet  it  would  be  only  an  act  of  common  dv^ity-  w 
give  up  my  tisoe  and  attention  to  my  presentkind  companion*    I  wmie 
to  my  absent  foir  one,  and  was  as  imidi  in  love  as  ever  upon  ^ttper^ 
Fiordelisa  answered  my  letter,  thank  God,  for,  if  she  had  never  wntten»>  - 
I  might  have  continued  to  nurse  a  fancied  attachment,  and  she  ndgfafr- 
now  homy  wife. 

Nonsense,  which  breathes  itself  in  gentle  murmurs  from  the  b'ps-of  a* 
bemitilU  Woman,  is  easily  mistaken  for  sense ;  but,  aks  I  put  it  oapiqiar/  * 
and  die  delusion  dies;  give  it  a  local-  habitation,  and  aD  ils'Mijp  ba^' 
co«es^  visibie.    My  dbaimer's  letter,  defective  in  both  ortbogittliytaiidl>t 
syotax,  was  inei^essibly  dlly,  nMiek  too^  fond^- too^ihfiaf><Mindlipvr 
phto»)qiiotaiiei^  and,  alas  Idt  contained  a  copy -of  VMrses'^on  ^af^J^ 
paraaro,  itfid  a  msiast  tliat  I  would  print  tbsm  at  the  endf  of  mjifan 
tended  volume;    Heavans !  how  indignant  I  felt  atf  the-  idea  of  anrtsoting* 
such  trash  t»  my OW0  superior  pvadoctions;  andyettoo  soimlreaasoBi^' 
bered  that  it  was  in  a  great  nieasuK  owing  to  the  pmsses  Fiordelisai  bad' 
bestow«d  on  nqr  poetry  that  1  bad  been  induced  to  resolve  on  itsj^b^-r 
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lifMliaik  I  mded  to  my  writing-deak,  tort*  my  neat  maauMnigt  trom 
its  oOBcealmem,  and  with  the  unpityiog  resolution  of  &  BrutUf  or  a 
Manlius,  consigned  my  undeserving  oG&prmg  to  the  flames.  I  notched 
the  deTouring  elemeDt  In  a  few  moments  all  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
I  swore  over  the  mouldering  remains  *'  that  I  would  henceforth  be 
rhyme-proof  till  my  last  breath  ;"  and  as  do  muse  or  nymph  appeared 
to  crush  my  "  in&nt-aith,"  I  have  persevered  in  my  resolution.  1  then 
tat  down  to  ruminate  upon  my  engagement  with  Martha  Anoe — bei; 
poetical  nante  had  expired,  Fiordelisa  was  no  more.  Engaged  to  hex 
1  was  by  a  thousand  tender  vows,  and  her  heart,  I  felt  well  assured,  was 
firm^,  irrevocably  nuue.  I  had  promised  that  as  soon  as  I  came  of 
age  I  would  endeavour  to  procure  my  Other's  consent  to  our  union;  an^ 
how  oflen  had  I  talked  of  the  "  letulen  pinions"  upon  which  the  inter-; 
vening  months  would  move  I  Now,  however,  I  b^an  to  discover  tlutc. 
■  pretty  simplaton  could  not  long  retain  my  aC&ctiofis  ;  I  remembered 
Uiat 

"  L'snima  perch^  sola  h  riamaace. 
Sola  t  degns  d'smor,  iegntt  tl'amsnie. 

suddenly  alive  to  all  the  diBcomfi}rts  of  an  ill-assorted  muoBL 

be  remembered  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  his  Memoira  trik  us 
tached  himself  iDconsiderately,  and  like  me  discovered  his  d*- 
liat  he  opeaed  hia  mind  to  his  aflBanced,  offered  her  his  hand 
se  to  accept  it,  married  her,  and  made  her  a  bad  hui^Mid. 
ur  of  such  a  proceeding  is  univeraaOy  allowed;  nothingc^be 
loarable  than  to  make  a  woman  miserable  for  evar  as.ysar 
ead  of  miserable  for  a  few  months  by  your  inconstancy.     To 

woman  to  neglect  and  team  rather  than  be  pointed  at  aa-aa 
t,  may  be  honoaraUe,  but  it  is  not  humane  ;  it  is  saying,  I  tntt 
nly  tobe  cruel,  IwiHparcbasetbeapprobatiaDoftbe  woMhf 
Ice  of  ray  own  bi^jHoess  and  that  of  my  unfortonate  wife  n 
i  for  half  an  hour  on  the  awkwardneas  of  my  sitiution,  aad 
msng  the  "  high  privilege  of  youthful  time,"  pot  aside  »wtMf 
table  reflection,  harried  into  the  drawing-room  to  tallt  and 

play  chess,  and  sing  duets  with  Mrs.  G.,  and  deteamiaed  t« 
Ate  to  (ottane.  Bfae  proved  a  kmder  mistress  than  leilfasi- 
or  deserved.  In  my  next  letter  to  Martha  Anne,  I  caUed  bar 
eal  name,  and  announced  my  resoiotion  not  to  puUiA^sny 
When  I  retnmed  to  Oxibrd,  she  had  just  elected  with  a  youdi 
91 ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  my  pride  was  macA  hurt  by 
ction.  A  fortnight  oi  three  weeks  elapsed  before  I  was  pa»- 
leful  for  my  escape, 
took  to  study,  and  resolved  never  to  be  in  love  in  teraMime. 

ap,  however,  for  so  sevete  a  deprivation,  I  generally  loet  m^ 
■r  times  every  kmg  vacaliani  mi  twice  every  sbmter  Omb. 
IT  heard  of  my  approacluDg  marriage  in  every  direction*  fant 
bned  when  he  foand  that  no  two  people  assigned  me  (•  Ae 
ie.  I  proved  the  tmth  of  Addison's  assertion,  that  "  lliewia 
faflection  taken  in  at  the  eyes  only,"  and,  unwarned  by  former 
SMUinned  to  dreaa  every  pnttj  woman  1  met,  in  a  thimiMMl 
r  perfoctioBs.     1  waa  only  saved  by  fortnnate  diances,  from 
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^tntf  lieir  to  a  handsome  pra|»ert3r,  I  should  most' likely  have  betti 
accepted :  once  I  was  rescued  by  a  r^ment  enteiing  the  town  where 
the  lovely  Elba  lived,  who  speedily  transferred  her  smiles  to  a  diminu- 
tive red-haired  coxcomb  clothed  in  scarlet  and  gold.  To  this  feminine 
weakness  I  am,  however,  greatly  obliged,  as  it  thus  saved  me  from  <me 
imprudent  engagement  The  fair  little  Fanny,  so  delicate  in  feature 
and  attire,  was  kind  enough  to  eat  a  partridge  which  nearly  sent  me 
from  table,  and  at  every  mouthBil  I  found  the  pain  in  my  left  side 
diminish.  Thick  ancles  cured  me  twice,  ebony-tipped  nails  once ;  some- 
times  some  fortunate  interruption  (duly  cursed  at  the  time)  prevented 
my  crossing  the  fatal  Rubicon ;  and  as  I  now  recall  the  character,  tem<- 
per,  and  acquirements  of  these  short-lived  empresses  of  my  affections, 
and  then  cast  my'eyes  upon  her  who  sits  beside  nie,  while  all  her  excel- 
lencies of  heart  and  head  rush  to  my  remembrance,  I  feel  tempted  to 
ask  my  heart  how  I  have  deserved  so  valuable  a  prize.  Happily  for  the 
peace  of  my  various  charmers,  my  character  as  a  flirt  was  so  well  known, 
that  devotions  and  gallantries,  which  from  another  man  would  have 
almost  warranted  the  purchase  of  wedding-clothes,  from  me  spoke  the 
language  of  common-place  admiration  and  politeness. 

One  of  my  escapes  from  matrimony  was  almost  miraculous.  I  was 
seated  next  the  charming  Matilda  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes  at  Covent- 
garden  Theatre.  She  turned  to  look  at  the  performance,  and  I  to  look 
at  her  profile.  She  was  most  becomingly  dressed.  The  purity  of  her 
Mn,  whidi  braved  the  closest  inspection,  the  classical  correctn^»  of 
her  features,  the  rich,  easy  wave  of  her  shining  tresses,  the  deepened 
tfnts  on  her  cheek,  the  gaze  of  admiration  from  the  pit,  the  uplifted 
glasses  in  the  opposite  boxes,  altogether  operated  powerfully  on  my 
passion  and  my  pride :  I  longed  to  call  so  lovely  a  creature  my  own ; 
and  without  a  moment's  reflection  1  uttered  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
and  poured  into  her  ear  the  open  and  ftiU  confession  of  eternal  attack- 
inent.  A  merciftil  chance  prevented  her  hearing  me ;  a  castle  was  just 
blowing  up  on  the  stage :  when  quiet  was  restored,  she  turned  to  ask  if 
I  had  spoken ;  I  made  some  remark  on  the  performance,  and  deferred 
my  declaration  to  a  more  convenient  season.  The  next  morning  I  met 
her  at  a  panorama  of  Gibraltar.  She  asked  aloud  at  what  distance 
was  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia;  I  blushed  deeply  for  her  then,  and 
firmly  resolved  never  to  blush  for  her  as  my  wife. 

At  this  time  I  was  studying  the  law  at  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  I  found  a 
London  atmosphere  much  less  favourable  to  love  than  the  breezes  of 
the  country.  Society  and  circumstances  also  are  all  unfriendly  to  the 
growth  of  town  attadunents.  How  much  more  natural  and  favourable 
to  k>ve  are  scenes  of  rural  beauty ;  the  winding  lane  with  thick  and 
tangled  hedgerows ;  the  friendly  skreen  of  grove  and  coppice ;  the 
ddicions  quiet  of  a  summer  evening ;  the  country  ramble^  when  lagging 
love  dropa  behind  the  odier  walken — ^bright  skies,  soft  gales,  sweet 
flowers,  pleasant  sounds ;  do  they  not  insinuate  love  into  the  breasts  of 
die  cold,  cheridi  liking  into  afiection,  and  raise  aflection  to  enthusiasm  t 

Either  from  the  anti**amatory  effects  of  London  smoke,  from  my  own 
advimeed  years  and  increased  experience  (for  I  was  now  turned  of  three 
and  twen^)  or  firom  the  occupation  of  my  mind  and  time  by  my  legal 
porsints,  I  became  by  degrees  less  precipitate  in  my  attachments,  imd 
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laoTe  faftddious  with  regard  to  ftmale  beamly*  Sjol  monihi  |wimd 
away  without  my  penniBg  in  my  brain  one  Intended  love-letter^  or 
equeesh^  one  beauty's  hand  so  iiereeiy  as  to  gfve  her  pain,  or  sighing 
8o  loudly  as  ta  make  hetr  start,  or  pressing  to  my  lips  in  the  solitude  ^f 
my  own  room  one  faded  flower  whidi  had  fall^  from  a  lady's  bosom. 
I  began  to  iliink  all  danger  was  over  for  life,  but,  alas !  I  had  speedily 
occasion  to  ezclahn, 

**  1  ntermissa,  Venus,  diu 
RuTBus  bcUa  moves?  Farce  precor,  precor/'  £•> 


OEfiALDINB. 

Abt  then  indeed  of  earth,  angelic  chiM! 
Art  thou  indeed  of  earth,  or  Hast  thou  left 
Thy  Harry  dwelling-place,  to  win  all  hearts 
And.chartn'all  thoughts,  from  mortal  love,  to  Heaveu  i 

Thy  dance  hath  little  of  mortality. 
So  mild,  to  sweet,  and  yet  so  fuH  of  light— 
And  in  thy  vmce  there  is  a  melody. 
That  wakens  most  unutterable  thoughts. 
Such  as  I  did  not  hope  to  feel  again. 
— How  the  blush  glows  in  thy  transparent  cheek, 
Thou  iniaot  vifgtn  I  as  thy  gentle  eyes 
Tom  from  my  thou^tful  glance  their  modest  light. 
Alas !  and  mtist  it  isde  bemre  the  kiss. 
The  wfaiteninR  kiss,  and  withering  eyt  of  Death  ? 
Angelic  child  1  thy  beauty  makes  me  sad : 
Oh  1  why  art  thou  so  fleetins,  and  so  fair. 
So  full  of  loveliness  that  will  not  last  1  ^  ^^   ,^ 

Abs !  a  few  briffht  summers  will  be  thine^ 
And  thou  wilt  deem  thy  youth  and  joy  eternal  -y 
—But  they  will  melt  away,  like  monung  snow. 
And  turn  to  tears,— ^nd  passions  yet  unboim. 
And  earthly  grief,  will  dim  that  sunny  glance,  '  * 

And  thou^ts  which  are  not  Heaven's,  will  find  their  way 
Into  thy  heart,  all  sinl^  as  it  is; 
A  deeper  blush  will  stain  thy  conscious  cheek. 
And  other  light  will  kindle  in  thine  eye,  » 

Briehter,  but  not  so  holy ;  and  thy  heart 
Will  lose  its  blank  and  virgin  ignorance,— 
For  knowledge  darkens  innocence*  as  the  page 
Whereon  I  write  grows  dark  beneath  my  touch ; 
•—And  earth  will  cleave  to  earth—and  thou  wilt  (all 
Down  from  thy  happy  childhood,  like  a  star 
That  could  not  keep  its  path  of  light,  alone. 

Smile  on,  sweet  child  1  while  innocence  is  thine,  . 
And  with  the  music  of  thy  happy  look. 
That  teHs  the  hamlony  which  is  wiiliin. 
Make  glad  the  thoucfacs  of  aH  whogase  on  thee. 
-—Smile  on,  sweet  oiild  !-*-may  many  a  stainless  day 
Of  youthful  joy,  and  guiltless  love,  roll  by. 
Bearing  thee  calmly  into  womanhood. 
As  eenile  rivers  bear  a  bark  to  ocean 
In  tlieir  transparent  arms  t— May  some  bright  ia]<v 
Too  bright  for  aught  save  innocence  like  thine. 
Woo  thee  to  rest  upon  its  sunny  bosom : 
And  may  all  hearts  grow  holy  at  thv  glance. 
And  hail  thee  with  pure  lovc>  as  I  ao  now  ! 


<  4»  > 

T«E  fate  of  O^Neil,  01lourke»  and  of  0'Coiux>r»  who,,  to  bis  own. 
eternal  disgrace,*  bad  been  lured  over  to  tbe  English  court,  was  no4 . 
calculated  to  encourage  others,  or  to  bring  absenteeship  into  &shion* . 
Even  those,  who  from  long  sufferings  harassed  spiritSi  and  subdued, 
energies,  were  desirous  of  peace  and  forgiveness  at  the  expense  of  in;*., 
dependence,  were  still  afraid,  from  enerienced  treachery,  ''to  come, 
in,  as  the  phrase  was ;  and  were  unwuling  to  absent  themselves  firom. 
the  fearful  security  of  their  woods  and  mountains^  to  which  they  were 
rpmantically  attadied. 

Lord  Deputy  Mountioy,  in  a  curious  fetter  to  the  English  council^ 
observes  that  *'  all  the  Irish  that  are  now  obstinate,  are, so  only  out  of 
4ieir  diffidence  to  be  safe  in  forgiveness*  They  have  the  ancient  swdU 
ing  of  liberty  of  their  countrymen  to  work  cffv  wid  they  fear  to  be 
rooted  out,  and  have  their  cdd  faults  punished  upcm  particular  dia-. 
contents/ 

The  plunder  of  Shane  O'Neil,  who,  aitamted,  and  driven  beyond  the. 

Kle  of  law  and  of  humanity,  died  a  miserable  deatib,  did  not  satisftr! 
Me  who  had  benefited  by  bis  ruin.  There  was  s<»nething  too  tent-K 
ble  to  be  endured  in  Uie  name  of  these  fierce  toparchs  of  the  Norths, 
who  were  still  crowned  in  their  stone  chair,  **  with  heaven  foe  their 
canopy  and  earth  for  their  footstool  i**  and  when  the  youn^  and  gallant 
Hugh  O'Neil,  the  last  of  his  race,  worthy  of  their  illustxious  decent, 
staged  up  to  dakn  his  inheritance,  his  death  or  his  absenteeship  (a  po« 
litical  decease)  were  tbe  ahernatives  proposed  to  tbemselvea  by  those 
who  bail  so  largely  profited  hj  the  confiscation  of  the  immense  pro*, 
perty  of  his  fiuosuy*  *'  In  an  Irish  parliament,'*  says  Morrison^  '*  O'Neil 
put  in>  his  petition^  that  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patent  granted  to  his 
granonidier,  hb  father,  and  their  heirs,  he  might  tkere  (in  parliament) 
have  the  place  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  be  admitted  to  his  inheritance^ 
the  title  imd  place  there  granted  lum.'^  The  inheritance*  however,  waa 
**  reaeprved  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  ;'^  for  the  obtaining  wheieof*  Sir. 
John  Perrot,  Lord  Deputy,  upon  0*Neil's  promise  of  a  great  rent  to  he 
reserved  to  the  crown,  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  into  Eng-* 
land,  where  he  well  knew  how  to  humour  the  court ;  as  in  the  yeat 
1587  he  got  the  queen's  letter?  patent  for  the  earldom  of  Tyrone  with* 
out  any  reservation  of  the  rent  he  had  promised." 

Whatever  was  O'Neil's  secret  for  ''humouring  the  court,"  great 
efibrts  were  made  to  fix  him  there  as  a  permanent  absentee  ;  and  the 

Km  (who  at  the  same  time  bad  the  young  and  unfortunate  Earl  of 
mend  shut  up  in  the  Towerf)  gave  O'Neil  a  troop  of  horse,  a  pen^' 

*  O'Connor  BY\go  resided  some  time  in  th«  eoort  of  Elisabeth,  vhere  he  was 
flattered  up  to  his  hent,  though  noi  into  permanent  absenteeship.  He  returned  to 
Ireland  hi  i596,  after  ebtainiDg  a  grant  to  secure  him  In  the  possession  of  his  ounpi 
propertir  >  ^^  gratStnde  for  which  **  he  was  extremely  actiive  in  her  (the  Qneea'al 
mvour,  and  gained  back,  partly  by  menace  and  partly  by  cunning,  many  of  the 
rerolted  dsns."  The  celebrated  O'Donnel  of  TSrconnel,  hearing  of  O'Connor's 
desertion  from  the  common  cause,  marched  with  an  army  to  bring  him  to  obedi- 
ence  t  and,  in  spite  ot  the  assistance  of  Sir  Conjers  Clifford  and  Lord  Mayo,  ha 
rayag^  and  destroyed  O'Connor's  country. 

t  This  youth  was  tbe  only  son  of  the  £^rl  of  Desmond,  already  mentioned.  Hp 
had  been  dotained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  from  his  infancy  as  a  pledge  for  Bb 
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•ktt  of  a  tliousahd  innrkB,  and  sach  proofr  of  hier  personal  fiivour,  as 
miriit  baye  subdued  a  less  energetic  mind,  and  abated  a  less  deep-seated 
fismng  of  patriotisui  and  independence.  But  the  young  Irish  Hercules 
wffcftk  became  Weary  of  the  court  of  his  middle-aged  Omphale.  He' 
amight  *^to  do  her  Majesty  service*'  in  Ireland  by  his  influence  over  his 
cunntrymen,  rafher  than  to  submit  to  the  bondage  which  he  foresaw 
awaited  his  protracted  residence  in  England.  '*  He  lived/'  says  Morri- 
son, "  sometimes  in  Ireland  and  much  at  the  court  of  Euffland :"  yet 
by  degrees  he  abandoned  the  English  court  altogether ;  and,  resuming 
his  natural  position  in  Ireland  as  Earl  of  Tyrone,  he  contrived  to  pre- 
aeiTe  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen  even  while  acting  for  the 
queen,  ^  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  faithful  subject." 

The  reappearance  of  0*Neil  in  Ireland,  his  loyalty,  and  the  queen's 
fliTour,  threw  the  Irish  government  into  utter  consternation ;  and  the 
Lord  Deputy  Fitzwilliam,  upon  the  execution  of  M^Mahon  (who  was 
{Nit  to  death  for  an  offence  committed  before  the  law  which  declared  it 
capital  had  been  enacted)  let  fall  some  speeches  against  the  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone (says  Morrison)  notwithstanding  his  late  services,*  "  which  speeches 
ceming  to  the  Earl's  ears,  were,  as  he  afterwards  said,  the  first  causes 
iNrfaich  fwrved  him  to  misdoubt  his  safety,  and  to  stand  upon  his  defence^ 
now  first  combining  with  O'Donnel  and  other  lords  of  the  North,  to  de- 
fend-their  honour,  estates,  and  liberties."  The  horrors  wliich  ensued 
dtnring  a  civQ  war  of  ten  years'  duration,  and  which  laid  waste  what 
h&rd  Verulam  calls  **  the  most  miserable  and  desolate  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  produced  the  most  effectual  species  of  absenteeship ;  for 
it  sent  out  of  tne  world,  those  that  were  not  driven  by  any  other  means 
put  of  die  country ;  exterminadng  more  than  a  third  of  the  native 
population ! 

The  queen,  however,  savs  Bacon,  **  sought  not  an  extirpation,  but  a 
tedttction ;"  but  such  was  the  reduction^  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
Lord  Mountjoy  received  the  submission  of  a  few  '*  well-disposed  chiefs," 
be  disposed  of  the  others  in  a  very  summary  way,  *'  and  by  fire,  famine, 
or  sword,  weakened  or  ruined  most  of  those  who  still  continued  obsti- 
nate." Stfll,  however,  the  master-blow  of  this  deputy  (who  was  aiter 
aD  one  of  the  best  Irish  viceroys  who  served  under  the  Tudors)  was  the 
niin  of  the  once  magnanimous  and  invincible  O'Neil.  Having  *<taken 
ibe  most  of  his  fortresses,  and  what  perhaps  was  more  mortifying  to 
bim,  having  broken  in  pieces  the  chair  of  stone,  wherein  for  many  cen- 

fiUher's  lojrslty.  He  wat  afterwards  aent  to  Ireland  as  a  state  engiiie  to  play  off 
against  another  Geraldine  who  bad  made  cUimi  to  the  forfeited  Palatinaie  ^  bat 
alter  be  bad  fretted  hie  hour  on  the  bloodj  stage  of  bis  own  country,  he  was 
bfuwiftbt  back  to  England,  and  lingering  at  court  for  a  few  months  in  hopeless' 
despondency^  he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  of  •  broken  heart.->5ee  Pcc^ia 
Uwemui, 

'*  Upon  two  occasions  the  Earl  saved  a  large  party  of  English  from  destruction. 
Ifatt|ttfare,  chief  of  Fermanagh,  had  giren  the  Lord  Deputy  three  hundred  cows  to 
inm  bis  covntiy  finom  a  sheriff ;  "  after  which  bargain,  the  sheriff,  one  WiHis,  was 
let  loose  Vftm  Fermanagb,  leading  about  some  hundreds  of  women  and  boys,  with 
a  guard  ofone  hundred  men,  all  living  upon  the  spoils  of  the  country."  Maoqnire* 
having  driven  this  model  of  a  modern  Irish  police  into  a  church,  was  about  to  put 
them  to  Ibe  sword,  when  the  Eari  of  TVprone  interposed  his  authority.  This  same 
Willis  was  again  resened  by  Tynma  from  an  Insorrec^n  occasioned  by  similar 
dfCUuCaaMS  is  the  O'DonMs'  co«ati7.^-iSrf  Memorial  to  Quern  BlixeiMk* 
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tiirie«  the  O'Neib  of  hi«  famfly  had.  been  inTested  with  vojfm.ikask  hioglys. 

authority,  he  obliged  the  unfortunate  chief  "  to  tender  Ub  aubnuaBioift: 
on  his  knees  before  the  Lord  Deputy  and  the  council,,  and  in  the  ptie<- 
sence  of  a  great  assembly ;  whereupon  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  the  QneWa- 
name,  promised  the  Earl  for  himself  and  his  followers  her  majcslyV 
gracious  pardon."  Is  it  wonderful  that  in  the  ensuing  raign  the, 
O'Neils  and  the  O'Donnels  fled  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  their  suflbrt. 
ings  and  humiliation ;  or  that  having  chosen  Spain  as  the  goal  of  their 
permanent  absenteeship,  they  should  have  arrived  there,  only  to  dia  o£ 
broken  hearts  ? 

Remote,  as  are  the  times,  the  events  of  which  are  here  ao  aljghtly* 
touched, — ^unfixed,  capricious  and  despotic  as  were  the  government .Andi 
die  laws, — rude,  wild,  weak  and  disorganised  as  waa  the  state  of  soeietyt' 
— ^yet,  through  the  obscurity  and  confusion  which  hung  over  the  neglected 
annals  of  the  day,  it  is  evident  that  absenteeism,  sometimes  encouraged 
or  enforced  by  the  English  policy,  was  foreign  to  the  national  habits 
and  natural  temperament  of  the  Irish;  and  that  the  aristocracy  of  tlie; 
country  were  more  than  any  other  wedded  to  their  native  land  by  n%^ 
tural  aflfection,  by  family  pride,  by  power,  by  religion,  and  by  every* 
feeling  and  every  prejudice  which  brightens  or  shadows  the  mixed  and* 
impedect  condition  of  humanity.     Hitherto  emigration  had  been  the  re-i 
suit  of  necessity  or  of  despair;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  StnartSy 
Ireland's  direst  foes,  the  flatterers  of  her  foible,  and  the  enemiea  a£hgut, 
rights,  to  give  a  spell  to  absenteeism,  which  even  the  policy  and  thai 
despotism  of  the  Tudors  could  not  lend  to  it.     When  the  rude  home  oC 
the  Irish  had  by  the  sanguinary  crusades  of  Elizabeth  been  rendered  noi. 
longer  endurable,  the  Stuarts  h^ld  out  a  lure  and  presented  a  blandish*' 
ment  which  suffering  humanity  could  not  resist ;  and  under  an  impulae/i 
consecrated  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  and  chivalrous  devotion,*  the 
Ipng-enduring  Irish  rushed  from  the  dreariness  of  their  desolate  alknUsi  < 
and  tiironged  to  a  court  where  they,  fancied  they  saw  the  repi^eselitafiiind 
of  their  native  kings,  seated  on  the  throne  of  their  foreign  tyrants. .  \    .ti 

The  drivelling  and  despotic  pedant,  James,  with  the  true  fatoiJ^in*- 
atinct  towards  power,  sought  to  win  over  that  portion  of  bis  •suls^ecfi* 
whose  religion  preached  "passive  obedience  and  the  divine  right  dC 
kings,^  and  with  whom  he  had  so  deeply  tampered  in  the  reign  of  has- 
predecessor.     On  his  coming  to  the  throne,  he  loaded  the  Irish  with 
&vours,  while  he  withheld  rights ;  but  with  a  disingenuous  and  aCupidt^ 
policy,  secretly  counteracting  the  intentions  of  bis  owa  council,  hfi  p"- 
vately  led  the  Irish  to  an  open  asstunption  of  religious  privileges,  which 
he  permitted  his  ministers  in  Ireland  to  oppose,  not  only  by  remon- 
strance and  proclamation,  but  by  "  Are  and  sword."    To  ingratiate  himn  < 
self  still  further  with  the  Irish  gentry,  and  to  break  down  whatev^yet* 
remained  of  devotion  to  their  country,  or  of  the  *^  old  swelling  of  li- 
berty," inherited  from  their  fathers,  he  invited  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  to  his  court ;  where,  '*  graciously  received  by  the  king,"-i 
and  incontinently  ridiculed  by  the  courtiers,  they  obtained  the  honovr' 
of  being  made  the  heroes  of  a  oonrt  masque,  in  which  the  sareastic 
laureate,   Jonson,   has  handed  down  to  posterity  their  devotion  to, 
"  the  hinges  smeet  faish^^  and  the  melancholy  feet  tliat  they  daiiQed  V  «« 
fadafT  for  the  amusement  of  "  King  iTamUsk  ;"  who,  as  the  arch«patDdif ' 
of  all  buffoonery,  doubtlesa  chuckled  <weir  the  degn^dinf  ^xhft>iCitfb! 


46  Abttnteeiim. 

How  mM^  IrUi  aitentiei  bare  sliMe  danced  ■'  tlte/oAui,*  ht  die  amme- 
nent  of  mysiiiying  roval^  I* 

Thus  prepared,  t^  beJDg  "  brayed  afl  in  a  mortar"  at  home,  and  ht 
once  degraded  and  datterM  abroad,  the  Irish  nobility  but  too  niUingly^ 
lent  thmiaelves  to  the  allurements  held  out  by  Chariet  the  Second  (du 
ftbest  of  all  tlieir  royal  friends) ;  and  from  the  epoch  of  the  RestoratHm 
absenteeship  became  a  voluntary  habit.  It  was  then  that  what  hai  been 
C^ed  the  characteriatic  virtue  of  the  Irish,  became  the  source  of  one  of 
dieir  peculiar  vices;  andthatthefeelingof  loyalty  which  had  led  them  to 
follow  the  king  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to  embrace  hia  almost  hopeless 
eauie  in  many  a  distant  land,  now  once  more  lured  them  fVom  their 
own,  to  "  shsn  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale"  of  his  prosperity. 
The  habits  of  a  great  capital  and  a  gay  conrt  confirmed  their  taste  for 

■  Hie  •<  Irltli  Ttatqat,"  got  tip  to  onnplbDeBt  the  kbienb^  at  tfa«  EngliA  Ceort, 
«  cUker  a  bltt«r  tMire,  or  a  dii^iistif  pictaTC  of  the  itate  of  Iriik  aoaetj  at  that 
oMk.  "Ilie  King  being  lested  (uyi  tlte/mgraimme),  in  ezpectatioa,  out  ran  « 
fehow  atUred  m  s  citizen,  after  him  tbree  or  fonr  footniea,  Denit.  Donnel, 
DsTmoch,  and  Patrick,"  die  object  of  nhoie  visit  to  London  itbs  not  Tike  that  of 
laaiirof  tlw  0«iiis«i  aod  PHtricka  ofthe  preseat  day,  ta  become  eitherparin-i  or  rr- 
«or(cr(,  M  tbe  chaaoia  detBnnlned I  b«t  ainply,  ■•  Donoel  ohaerm,  "to  tat  Vng 
Vsnii^,"  for  which  porpoic  "  Uwif  h«d  trarelJed  a  great  way  mile*,"  having  got 
tbeUartof  ttieir  l«rdaor  cliielii  who  had  come  over  oo  the  aame  loyal  erraad. 

"  Der.    P  f*yt,  tere  ish  very  much  phoyt  atick  here  stirriDg  to-night.    He  takes 
ash  for  DO  shqolnt,  I  tinhe. 
Pal,    No  I  he  tinkih  not  ve  be  imbasheteia. 

Der.  Ho,  tayt,  I  tinke  gho  too.  But  tiih  mairUgc  bring  ov«r  a  dosheo  of  one 
beihl  mayihlcn  to  lie  mcny,  perht  teo  thweet  futli,  an't  be ;  and  dauiuh  a  fafinn 
•t  ta  veddlng'. 

DtiL  Bat  t^  vera  leobe  to  daniuh  Baked,  and  pfeash  ty  nujetty ;  for  tey  fd* 
Imkhh  vUd  Irish  dwaa  hare  caaht  away  all  ter  flos  cloyA,  aa  many  ash  evsht « 
towaaad  eow«a  and  gnraTea,  I  wtfrant  tee. 

Der,     Add  tepridieof  acaahteUoT  two  npon  teyr  backs. 

Dan.  And  tey  tell  ty  majesty,  ley  have  aer  a  great  fish  oow,  aor  a  iheC 
ssayaihttr  to  slum  levr  doyth  ahre  now. 

Pal.    Nor  a  devoiia  Tit  a  clowd  to  fedi  "hsm  oat  o'  te  bottom  o'  ta  vartcr. 
.  Dtf,    Bat  tey  muaht  eene  come  and  dannsh  in  leyr  muUea,  now ;  and  show 
lee  how  tey  oan  foot  te  fading  and  te  fadow,  aod  te  phip  a'  Donboyne,  1  trow. 
~  '    I  m}w,  let  not  ty  sweet  &yih  lamei  make  a  nwck  on'  him,  and 

it  'hem  now,  becaah  tey  be  poor. 
t  aa  boa^r  dabbar,  1'  tty%,  bow. 
Mr  ten  nsqnebi^  to  danaah  rit,  Pabrlek. 
iter's  hand,  ter  lill  daimah  Tsiy  veil. 
I.  Patrick,  vUlteyi  for  toy  be  nhsble  men. 
leu  aril  lUht,  be  ereesh  lava  me,  ash  he  tat  reares  te  Uggest 

qr  hare  no  good  fladsk  ta  blow  I«m  batert  nor  iili  iikiiiIiIi  to  ftmr 

s  four  comenh  o'  te  world  to  ersep  out  mi. 


men:  tine  em  thabthect^ 

.  very  good  shubahecti  In  Irelaad. 

joot  many,  o'  great  good  shubshects. 

ty  mayetty  heartily, 

ran  t'KNuk  fire  and  Tster  br  tee,  over  te  bog  and  te  baanohe, 

t  and  gnlah  o'  King. 

nwUlSghtfor  Ue,  King  Ysmish,  and  for  m;  mistiesh  tere. 

little  maiihter.   PaUh,  paiib,  now  room  for  out  mayshter^-Then 

ace  forth  a  dance  in  their  Iriah  msntlei  lo  a  soletna  mnsic  of 

ii  the  fautawalsll  lo  apeak  agaia." 


Abseniiiism.  4^ 


fmim^lM,  and  ^xct^ed  a  disgu^  for  their  oadtq  kncV  which  hfcam^. 
in  the  end,  aa  faisl  to  their  interests  as  it  was  destructive  of  their  pa- 
triotism. Then  absenteeism  became  a  species  of  national  malady,  a 
disease,  infinitely  more  grievous  in  ito  effects  than  that  terrible  pesl^*. 
lence,  which,  a  little  before,  in  ravaging  the  population  of  Irelaadt 
confined  its  mortal  epidemia  to  a  season  and  a  generation.* 

Absenteeism  was  no  longer  limited  to  the  harassed  Catholic  gentle- 
men or  loyal  cavaliers,  who  came  to  seek  tlie  price  of  their  sacrifice  and, 
their  fidelity  at  the  exchequer  of  royal  gratitude,  and  found  it,  like  that 
of  the  nation,  closed  by  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  The  wealthy  and 
the  noble,  the  Protestant  and  the  Papist,  the  English  by  blood,  and  the 
Scotch  patentees ;  in  a  word,  all  who  could  aSbrd  to  By,  now  hastened 
ta  a  court,  where  for  a  time  an  Irish  mistress  and  an  Irish  minister  h^d 
the  ascendant ;  and  where  the  Ormondes,  the  Ossorys,  and  the  ViUarSt. 
exchanged  the  honourable  retreat  of  their  own  beautiful  residences  in 
Ireland,  for  the  entresol  of  a  royal  villa  at  Newmarket,  or  **  a  lodging" 
in  the  harem  of  Whitehall.t  Titles,  and  pUces,  and  pensions,  and 
privileges,  were  then  scattered  among  the  Irish  nobility,  and  became  the 
premium  of  absenteeism ;  paying  the  sacrifice  of  patriotism  in  one  sex^ 
^|nd  of  honour  in  the  other.  The  talent,  beauty,  and  virtue,  which,  if 
concentrated  at  home,  might  have  redeemed  and  adorned  the  country 
from  whence  they  were  drawn,  now  served  but  to  increase  the  sum  of 

*  BorUse  asserts  that  in  1650,  ten  vears  before  the  Rerolntion,  1700  i£ted  of  the 
plagne  in  Dublin  alone  i  this  horrible  infltction  was  peculiar  to  those  '*  pietureeque 
tinaes,"  which  describe  so  wdl,  and  whidi,  it  Is  a  mark  of  Uterary  loya!^  toado^re 
and  enlogize. 

**  Sir,  nothinff  against  antkfuity,  1  pray  you, 
I  must  not  near  ill  of  antiquity." — B.  Jonson, 

file  most  noted  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  Lady  &«rMnr' 
ViUais  (Dncfaess  of  Clereland),  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield  (a  Butler),  the  Lady 
Kildare,  introdacedby  St.  Evremont  into  his  pleasant  little  poem  of  **  The  Basset 
l^afile,"*  the  Countess  de  Grammont,  and  many  others,  were  Irish  women.    The 
ddightful  author  of  "  M^oires  de  Grammont,"  Anthony  Hamilton,  was  himself 
an  irishman, t*  and  a  branch  of  the  filustrions  house  of  Hamilton,  whfeh  obtained 
from  James  the  Ftni  suoh  princely  poasesaioas  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  which 
18  still  represeoled  by  the^  If arqaia  «f  Abereom.    The  Fitzmanrices  (Musketry), 
tl^e  O'Briens,  the  Bntlers,  the  Talbots,  are  names  noted  in  the  fasU  of  Whitehall 
at  this  period.    With  respect  to  the  Tan)ots,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe  that 
the  elder  branch  of  this  ancient  and  patriotic  family  always  remained  permanently 
resident  in  their  splsadld  castle,  and  domain  of  Aialalude,  as  their  worthy  t»> 
prsaentstive  the  Mmber  for  die  county  of  Dtsblin  continues  to  do  in  tibe  present  day  } 
though  the  younger  branch,  the  Lords  of  Carton  (now  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Xieui-^ 
ster)  were  prime  favourites  at  Whitehall,  and  boon  companiobs  of  both  Charles  and' 
James.    **  The  Dick  Talbot"  of  that  day,  whom  Charles  would  fain  have  set  at  oddir 
wMi  the  DtdM  ef  Ormonde,  bfoughs  no  ad^tional  n^  to  the  original  8)[»leiidonr» 
when  he  added  a  dueal  coronet  to  us  less  perisltable  honours.    This  Colonel  Riebsitf 
Talbot  (afterwards  Duke  of  Tirconnel)  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  having  challenged 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  with  duplicity  of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Irisn  Cathbucs, 
whose  Sgent  Colonel  Talbot  then  was.  Ormonde,  believing  the  better  part  of  VHfoar 
to  be  (Bscretion,  fought  shy,  instead  of  fighting  Tall>ot  $  and  when  tallied  on  this 
ohrmuMlance  by  the  King,  petnlantiy  demanded,   "U  it  then  your  Ifajeskv's' 
pleasure  that  at  this  time  of  day  f  should  put  off  my  doublet  to  mrht  4Qels  with 
iMckTklbot?'' 


*  Vous  ne  me  parlez  pas  de  Madame  de  Kildare, 
I  never  saw  personne  avoir  meUlenre  air. 
,'  t  His  mother,  the  beaudful  Lady  Maria  Butler,  was  4sugfater  to  Ae  Duke  el 
Ormonde. 


<8  ^i90^fmt^ 

to  m«^  vilkj^afffy^wfii^. mk  tft  feffidy, giiH^i  .JUrelaiid.  thus  abftn^ 
^.4«pd  (liyK  tiift'IW9Al,ow!p«i»^^  her  jwd^.lier 


r.^inf.iir.ci^iinfcy  Jeft  i^  prey  U>,  s(xci<)ger4>  ^,  uodf^Kitrf^  to  ^ 

s,  de^^ated  powers,  apd  officifSidespotism ;  and  oj^  a.  society' 

,111  its  p^t^Qp,.  and  divested  qF  aA  tho«e^  tiea  aiid  .con^biAatiopa  v^rj^ch 

.  ^bin4  man  to  man,  was  totally  destitute  of  every  element  that  pmUf^^^e 

c  «tiseDgth  of  political  cohesion*  and  disseminates  ^e  advantages  ofj^g^fal 

civillsatioQ.     In  the  midst  of  this  anti-social  chaos,  every  ieict  or.pe 

,  legislature  served  to  render  the  atoms  of  the  sys^m  more  jairxing  ;and 

,.  discordant,  until  findQy  "  the  Act  of  Settlements*^  by  unsettling  every  t£isig 

.9fA  rendering  "confusion  wprse  confounded,"  added  insult  to  .injury, 

and  multiplied  both  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  absenteeism  to  ,the 

i-iqp^lent'of  all  sects.    The  country  was  now  more  than  ever  given  up  to 

.  A  parbvcidar  fiiction,  which  made  its  powerful  stand  on  the  heights  o^ 

..  QseeadaAcy,  under  the  sanction  of  a  king  who^  in  a  great  degree,  owed 

.  hh  Jif^  and  throne  to  those  whom  that  asc^o49ncy  y?as,Jtq^^^ce  to 

t.i^liiiBery.aiid  ruifiv*    It  was  8t,dBs.period|  more  than  any  ptheri  that  the 

i<sft^^.daYiMs  pf  Catholic  ceospiraeies  and  Popish  .pl^u/we^./^oned 

,.iK>^.|is,a  meauA  of  sttgrtlii^  a  distant^ ignorant  leglslatjujie  ,into  new  acta  of 

siiiiir»f  H^h,  .^ :  OKUfihing  all  t1«t  remained  to  >e  crushe(^.)}]r<Vl^r- 

.fisiturea.aad  pem^tie^,  was  to  elevate  a  factious  minority  of  the  nation 

to  the  supremacy  of  power  and  wealth.  ^  ^ 

The  English  Parliament,  frightened,  or  pretending  to  "be  so,  by^l^he 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  published  a  proclamation  '*  for  the  appi^^boi- 
sion  and  prosecution  of  tdl  Irish  rebels,"  at  a  moment  when  Ireland 
bad  sealea'by  her  best  blood  her  devotion  to  the  reigning  dynasty; 
and  the  King,  in  the  face  of  his  pledged  honour  and  royal  promise, 
excluded  from  the  act  of  indemnity  (which  was  shortly  after  passed) 
more  than  two  thirds  of  his  Irish  subjects,  who  had  alone  been  fiMtbfuI 
to  him,  when  all  else  were  false*  Wlule  calumny  and  misrepresentatloii 
were  thus  working  the  destruction  of  Ireland  abroad,  there  were  none  at 
home  to  "  remonstrate,**  as  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  none  to 
protect  or  vindicate  the  national  character,  or  to  raise  the  dark  veil, 
which  the  cupidity  of  domestic  and  predatory  enemies  had  dropped  over 
the  injuries,  die  worth,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  It  is  still 
more  lamentable  to  add,  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  absen-^ 
tees,  who  haunted  the  Court  as  dependants,  or  influenced  the  Cabinet 
as  counsellors,  found  it  their  account  to  sanction  these  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  to  perpetuate  a  state  of  things  by  which  these  noble  rene- 

*•  ft  is  farther  particularly  notable  that  James,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Pdpe  Clement  VUI.  and  the  special  protector  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  first  established 
in  Lrelaod  a  Protestant  ascendancy  in  parliament,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  the 
tiord  Deputy  Chichester.  With  the  inconsistency  which  ever  accompanies  a  want 
of  principle,  he  occasionally  amused  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  very  people^  he 
aifected  to  favour.  When  Chichester  made  King  James  a  present  of  a  beautiful 
hors?,  his  Majesty  asked  him  if  it  were  an  Irish  horse  :  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  King  swore  his  favourite  oath,  ''  Then  it  must  be  a  Papist,"  for  he 
verily  believed  that  all  things  produced  in  Ireland  were  Papists,  cwn  the  vfery 
animals  themselves. 
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gadoes  were  to  be;  tluentsdvos  ibe  ultmiAte  gsincH.  Far  it  ii  the  elfect 
of  absenteeslilp  to  harden  the  heart  agtumt  all  the  precious  sympathies 
of  patriotism,  and  it  has  ever  been  the  pracUce  of  absentees  to  magnify 
and  circulate  the  rumour  of  those  national  disorders  which  arise  in  part 
out  of  their  own  ne^isruon  of  their  natiye  land,  and  which  they  suppose 
mi^lit  offer  a  reason,  if  not  an  excuse,  for  their  abandonment  of  l)ie  soft 
and  its'  interests.  *  The  times,  however,  changed  with  the  men,  and  the 
short  reign  of  the  unfortunate  bigot  James  II.  was  pregnant  with  n^w 
and  important  events  for  Ireland.  At  the  first  temporary  turn  of  the 
scale  in  Irish  politics,  absenteeism,  which  could  scarcely  increase,  cer- 
tainly did  not  diminish.  By  this  change,  the  nation  at  large  gained 
little  ;  and  the  mean  ambition  of  the  nobility,  who  accepted  power  an^ 
place  without  one  feeling  of  patriotism  or  sympathy  for  the  country, 
was  soon  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  for  ever  blasted  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  monarch,  on  whose  &vour  it  was  fbundedf.  The  Irish  gentry  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  despotism  and  bigotry  in  vain  ;  and  the  impetuous 
imbecility  of  James  served  only  to  hasten  that  ruin,  which  public  opinion 
had  so  deservedly  prepared  for  him  and  his  &mily.  The  mistaken  ad<- 
herence  of  the  people  to  so  bad  a  cause,  was,  however,  in  some  measure 
redeemed  by  the  disinterested  fidelity  with  which  they  continued  to 
serve  that  family  in  its  adversity,  which  in  prosperity  had  always  repaid 
their  services  with  ingratitude.  It  was  the  Irish  (the  ultra-royalists  of 
all  times)  who,  during  the  dark  fortunes  of  the  worthless  pnd'^gS  of  ^e 
Bourbons,  clung  to  him,  when  all  else  deserted  him.     They  manned 

*  None  beneficed  more  largely  by  these  "  plota  of  rebellion**  tb»n  the  House  of 
Ormonde.  *^  His  Grace  (says  Lord  Anglesey  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Castlchavcn) 
Ms  Grace  TtheDnke  of  Ormonde)  and  his  family,  by  the  forfeiture  and  punishmect 
of  the  Irish,  were  the  greatest  gainers  in  thekingdom,  and  had  added  to  thor  in* 
hariUnct^  vast  scopes  of  land,  and  a  revenue  three  times  greater  than  his  pftternal 
estate  as  it  was  before  Uie  Rebellion,  and  most  of  his  increase  was  out  of  their 
estates  who  adhered  to  the  peace  of  1648,  or  served  under  His  Majesty's  ensigns 
abroad.**  In  the  anonymous  and  curious  pamphlet  ''The  Unkind  Deserter/*  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Ormonde  estate  was  btttj^7000.  per  annum  before  the  ciyil  wars  in 
Jfalaad,  and  that  in  1 674  it  was  close  upon  ^100,000.  a  year  ;  which  increase  arose 
from  the  King's  grants  to  him  **  of  other  men's  estates,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  history 
of  the  last  Rebellion  in  1798,  and  of  the  Union,  would  furmsh  many  anecdotes  of 
a  similar  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Irish  families;  not  indeed  by  forfeitarcs  (for 
Ibe  mode  had  passed),  bnt  by  intrigning  and  bullying  the  government  4)ut  of  every 
plase.at  its  disposal, from  a  mitre  to  a  cometcy  of  Qragoons, — by  selling  themselves 
and  Ihdr  country  wholesale  and  retail  (a  vote  upon  a  single  sta|ro  of  a  question  has 
been  hired,  like  a  job-carriage,  by  the  night) ;  by  corrupt  dabbling  in  every  species  of 
pabliework;  in  short,  by  every  disgraceful  practice  of  the  fraadnlent  tradesman, 
the  scheming  adventurer,  and  the  sturdy  mendicant.  The  philosopher  Kir  wan  was 
woBt  to  quote  a  calculation  he  had  made,  that  the  money  spent  on  carrying  jEhe 
^nion,  would  have  built  a  bridge  from  Howth  to  Holyhead.  *}    : 

'  t  In  James  the  Second's  reign  some  of  the  measures  were  calculated  to  be*of  fbe 
greatest  service  to  Ireland,  and  emanated  from  a  wise  and  discreet  minister,  for* 
merly  attached  to  the  Protestant  interest,  the  second  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Hjs  in-, 
stnictions  announced  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  or  at  least  of  the  Kiog»  to 
introduce  Catholics  into  the  corporations,  and  invest  them  with  magistracies  and 
judicial  offices;  and  he  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  measure, 
though  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  greatest  evil  which  can  occui^  to 
a  reformation,  is  to  have  it  undertaken  by  men  of  small  capacity ;  as  their  best  .in- 
tentions are  ever  marred  by  .their  petulance  and  dniness.  The  folly  with  which 
James  hurried  on  a  change,  and  the  injudiciousness  of  some  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sures, cansed  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  the  unhappy  country  he  made  the  principal 
scene  of  hi^  egregious  weakness  and  incapacity.  ^     . 
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1m  B^vy,  rectatted  las  'anhgr^  topleiiished.  .fan  oofiefii  and  l6ok  their 
Aland  around  his  persciii  om  their  iMitivd^toil;  and  when  they  taw  hikn 
At  fiiti  to  fly  *,  they  ktill  erected  his  torti^  standard,  and  mUied  in  hus 
eBOse  t,  paym|(  tlie  penalty  of  theitgeoerous  bat  misapplied  devotion  to 
Ablgotiandatyrant,  by  utter 'rainy  and  eternal  exife.  The  outlawry 
and  onifisQatioDs  of  1688  drove  iiear  four  thousand  Irishmen  c^  family 
tnte^a^dnaiy  asid  perpetual  abscnteeisni,  and  sent  them  to  dole  out  SA 
m  {kiful  hire^  in  the  cauao  of  oppression  in  other  eouiitHcSy  tfie  same 
viaomt  and  the  sanie^  spiiitf  whtdi  their  lathers  haddi^hf^ed  in  snp^ 
^pDrtaTthelibertyof  their  own.  s^     .      «,. 

'  The  sale  of  the  estatei  df  these  mifortnnate  and  intolnntacy  dhsei^ 
fses  }•  ondcr  the  andiority  of  the  English  Parliament,  chailged  ^  large 
povtinn  of  the  Irish  popohtfaDiis  and  introduted  a  new  race  of  landed 
fnmkitmBf  whose  interest  it  was  to  s^oy  at  home*  The  tide  of  ahsen- 
tecMi^  received  a  power^  dhcA  from  Uie  necessity  of  droaniatancea. 
(Fhaae  Irish  Cathoocsy  who  had  escaped  detection,  or  were  exempt  Ikoift 
suspicion,  retired,  to  their  remote  patrimonial  domams,  and  sought  safety 
in  obscurify ;  hoping,  by  remaining  peaceably  at.  home^  to  escape  the 
Botke  of  a  govermnent  which  had  sprung  out  of  a  revolution  they  had 
80.  lately  opposed*  The  Protestants  likewise  found  it  their  interest  to 
•remain  the  vigilant  gtiatdiahs  of  (he  new  possessions  they  had  recently 
acquired,  and  of  the  cdd,  whidi  they  bad  so  bravdy  protected.  AHpar*- 
lics  were  either  in^verished  or  unsettled ;  and  fow  had  the  means,  if 
Ihey  had  the  desire,  to  remove  from  a  scene  of  fohnent  and  desolatkNi, 
lo  one  of  Aecurity  ahd  enjoyment  For  the  Irish  of  any  sect  oc  race, 
ihere  was  dien  no  resting-place. 

While  England  gained  every  thing  by  a  revcdutioD,  which  die  owed  to 
thetnoral  and  political  edacatioft  acquired  during  a  century  of  straggle 
finr  civil  rights  and  religiona  ftesdoBik  Ireland  hiSt  nevly  dl  she  had  left 
tcrlose  thnnigh  her  defiddicy  in  ilhese  ekidowments,  resultii^  fiom  many 
esttturies  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  picture,  sketched  by  a  mastct<- 
fasndf  of  the  oonditkm  of  afiirs  at  this  smpdar  epoch,  is  foU  of  a  fear* 
M  and  melaaGhfliy  iatensl^  »  By  <lhe  total  reduction  of  the  kiogdoas 
of  Ireland  in  1091,"  s^s  BiMe,  ^  ^  ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and  In  a 
great  measure  of  the  mrst  risce  of  thd  English,  was  completely  accom- 
plished. The  new  interest  was  settled  widi  as  mM.  a  stability  as  any 
diiagm  human  afFaiia  can  laok  for.  All  die  penal  laws  of  that  un- 
parwded  code  of  oppl^ession  which  were  made  after  the  last  event,  were 

*  The  Irish  snny  uate  llreoBacl  and  Sarsfield  made  a  most  rigonma  resistance 
fslast  a  sapcrior  and  matt-£8dpllaBdforM;  and  Limerick,  the  last  hold,  wa 


agalast  a  sapcrior  sad  «ett-£ac»llaBd  force ;  and  Limerick,  the  last  hold,  was  tnr- 
readared  upon  terms  fr^a  which  it  appeam  that  none  move  esteemed  their  TaLsar 
sad  Mallly  than  King  William  himself, 
t  Whm  Jiames,  alter  hia  iight  fitim  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  arrited  in  DaUin, 


he  had  the  iogratatodo  and  iiagrack>ainess  to  reflect  upon  the  cowardice  of  the 
Irish.  Hersadiedtho  Castle  late  at  night,  and  was.  met  at  its  gates  by  the  Lady 
Llsatsaast,  thehsaatlfalDncihesaof  Tlicosnel,  <<  La  belle  Jennings"  of  Gfammont'a 
ilemoiis.  la  vstara  for  the  sjrmpathidna  respects  which  mamd  her  reception> 
the  King  is  said  to  hssre  sarcasOeaQy  complimaited  her  npon  the  *'  alertaeas  of  her 
h«bsa<vs  cuaaUymcn."  The  Ugh-apirited  heanty  ref  lied,  « In  that,  however, 
year  Massif  has  had  the  adraatmi  of  them  alL"  The  King,  infiMst,  was  among 
ths  irst  to  arrivs  ia  the  capital  with  the  news  of  Ua  own  delimt. 

I  They  were  cstfaaatsi  si  thesaaasl  sum  of  two  hoadred  sad  dsvca  tiHnusad 
six  haamd  peanii. 
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pe^pie,  wImmv  the  rietoili  delighted  to'tnmple  ttpoi^  alld'  w«i«  «M 
at  all  aflaid  to  {kt^okei  Hiqr  wiM  aot:  tbd  effeeMoftkarfdans  Mt 
of  Aeir  aeeanly*  n^-1irlia«imed'Oii  Mb  ijfBtam  teokacltar  dieii«» 
aisdiile  fevoeof  Oreat  Brhaia  4&r  their  support  itftkeff  actaofpoafea 
Tlief  weve  quite  oMWiidiaC  no  coaaplaints  of  die  iiativ«a-«mdd^te 
lieard  oil  <kis  side  of  the  vtmer^'wkbfnftnhetmmumMmtlmmMbbm^ 
eoafeempt  and  indigiialloii.  ^eir  cfieB'servcd  oidj  to  aagdidtftdleit 
torture.  MaehmeB  whieh  could  anavret  thoir  parponi  ■diiMfiiwtfAn' 
of  an  excellent  contriraiioe.  Indeed^  at  tlmtt  tinaeiT«iilBii|(Ilttdid9 
dbttble  name  of  th^  ^oinplaJawntiy^gmkand  Pa]ai«,  (ia teaUlMftard 
to  aay  ringlf  nUelr  aiaa  tha  ibata  adioas,>«liat''«fr4eiAeaflBiof,t«ai|r 
ma  agaiait  diemi  Whikti  tiurt  laitifWf  paataM  «iaJiflloibl£>anaJbw| 
tiBia  wfchia  our'itienioi^>e«ei7  aMsanw  vm9'jkmKmB§mBA'p0fiJbmf^m$ 
kk pwMortioaai tt'tendedto baMnraadjrttin  acast'^^ peo^irfaoinfla 
meed  apoa  ai  cnemiM  to  €Sod  and  iaa«r  dad,  Jbdaod^afc-aTgawr^df 
bigoted  eavageai  ari»are^e  a diegnce to  konan  mtard  imM,*\%  ^q-  m 
la  qrite^  kowaaer^  of  ael^ioQa  iotoknoioat  aDdxiaitditi<padffinaftin^4» 
of  aiataiee  which  reader  eooiaieeoea  ontna,  and  hta  wkiehaiiada  iodiaa» 
try  paaalt ;  ofabusetafpower  nmnefoaaoiider  Wmiantir  andyadeaptod 
aa^tba  hurt  of  the  fttnartaaad  thafiitt  of  tfaeBnttnaHoka^-atillieunia 
Aiagfike  aeoamafpofaa  was  Amad  to*  halaiioe'thMe  politiGBlfavfls-^uiitis 
icme  f^ofkimce  ^the  educated  g&fUni  and  in  the  pohtical  ibaall»  awd 
aetiviiy  of  an  Msh  FarlianMat*  Am  aoon  as  tivposiftipre  atlaautiaa^f 
war  aad^oafiseation  etated,  as  sdon  aaan  approach  watfnariedoi&uia* 
pean  habits  and  policy,  and  industry  wtm  penaittad  to  fiad  a  saopfltasld 
a roaard ibr iw exeitianai dieoadoa atade a  auddan .audit iapid ^o- 
glass  ia  civiKaation  and  comfint^  ^B^Hy  thsoogh  :the«  ettcieiBOTifpf  Jbi 
owa  resources,  aad  the  demands  of  its  aan  awrfaet*  >  H  was  aaivafti 
liatt  d»  tthanuoue  words  ^  Irkhnum'' jad'^^Papistr^.  were  iiiiapliipiJ  aa 
asas  passUNt  aad  pvsjudica against  die  eOnatayt  ii  wabiaaain  ibatjMn^ 
sMttml  jdshnisy  ihraw  shaeUes  round  its  aifinit  WMuiufiMhaMs;   4k 

spita  of  thoie  aaa  maay  other  obstaetes,  theannd  8trtaig«hf.ofa  oaanar^f 

...  -t  fj 

*  Unsr  lo  Sir  p.  Lsnarifllu 

t  Of  thif  lAtolenin^  William  stands  in  a  great  measure  ac^itted.  His  knoifii 
Hberality  snb]ected  him  to  the  susplctoas  of  the  party  who  forged  the  p^flal  atiiltaVA 
for  Ireland,  and  who  accused  him  of  ibftdelitv,  bceanse  he  #8»  nn^iilfiBg  ie»%eebiM6 
a  persecutor.  When  left  to  9Ct  for  himself,  lie  exhibited  a  wisdom,  wanting  ^5^® 
aieasnres  of  those  to  whom  he  was  occaslonallr  obliged  to  submit.  In  Ms  mstriic- 
tions  to  thecommlisionets  in  Scotland,  dated  ra89,  he  says  eipresily,  **  Yovaia  to 
pass  an  act  sstabtishlng  that  church  goyermaent  wUch  U  oMiet  agreeable  ta^he 
melinatlons  of  the  people.'* 

tTo  farour  the  En|^ish  manufacturer,  the  eitportation  of  tho  staple  cotaiaodHy 
and  mannfactars  of  Mand  (wool)  irss  prohibited  oa  pain  of  confiscAtioo,  hnpri- 
sonment,  and  transportation ! !  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  Whether  the  Inftaf  « 
die  absurdity  of  sudi  t^gblation  is  the  greatest ;  and  Indlgnaliob  at  the  i^rlce  Of 
the  lawgfrers,  is  so  largely  mixed  with  confemrvt  for  thrir  bUad  igaonmce,  that  tta 
pen  pauses  in  its  litnperation  of  measorea.  whieh  awre  so  <»bnonsly  thdr  qaii 
paiilshment.  Be  it  howeter  remadied  **  en  passant f*  that  the  framera  of  these  Wa 
were  the  aristocracy  of  fii^and,  the  most  edoeated  am!  moral  people  then  in  ^ia> 
t^ce ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  perfect  hiadeqaaey.of  abetraot  pnisciplea  of  right 
and  ^ong  to  the  mod  govesnmeat  of  eonduet.  Force,  jm4  tace  alone,  too  geyie»- 
ritly  makes  right,  in  opinion^  as  well  a»  iaf sstusadahere  the  pofaer  lei^use  etists, 
the  Wtl!  to  injure  and* the  sophistry  to  justify  the  injury,  wHl  neacr  king^  waaliag. 
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almtF«  ijsUDguifhadJar  tjke  na^^i^  ei^loyrip^U  of  it^pcq^Vi^tlpo 
Kdte.^up^rior  (q.-the^cruel  pise^sgur^  qf  its  political  inflictiona;.  and  the 
domestic  activity  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people — slow  and 
lisgdted  as  they  appear,  when  co0ipaj;ed  with  th£  advances  of  the  sister 
]^agdom--tproceGded  with  a  rapidity  little  short  of  mira/culous,  under 
so  stultifying  a  system  of  legislation  and  government.  It  was  then  that 
the  .light  of  national  genius  concentrated  its  long-scattered  rays  to  a 
point,  and  shipiog  st^dily  from  its  proper  focus,  threw  out  those  ines^- 
Ungiiisliable  qfuirks  of  moral  lustre, 

—*•  Which  are  wont  to  ^vc 
Light  to  a  world  and  make  a  nation  live/' 

It  was  then  that  the  powerful  collision  of  active,  ardent,  and  energetic 
minds  produced  that  hrilliant  burst  of  talent  which,  for  something  more 
than  a  century,  flung  over  the  political  darkness  of  the  land  a  splendour 
to .  which  her  struggles  and  her  misfortunes  served  only  to  give  a 
stronger  relief  and  more  brilliant  ef&ct.  It  was  then  that,  after  ages  of 
mental  depression,  which  the  song  of  the  Irish  bard  but  deepened  into 
a  more  poetical  sadness,t  the  Irish  intellect  broke  out,  like  the  Irish 
rebellion,  '^threescore  thousand  strong,"  when  none  expected  or  were 
prepared  for  the  startling  and  splendid  inruptioH.  The  old  mart  of 
learning  was  re-opened  to  the  erudite  of  Europe,  as  in  those  times  j  wbei{ 
if  a  sage  was  missing,  it  was  said ''  emandatus  est  ad  disciplinam  in  Hiber^ 
ma;"  and  the  rich  stream  of  native  humour  which,  like  a  caverned 
river,  had  hitherto  ''kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  way,"  darkened. by 
impending  shadows,  now  rushed  forth  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent, 

Sure,  sparkling,  and  abundant,  at  the  first  vent  a£fbraed  jto  its  progress. 
cience  and  philosophy  now  first  raised  their  altars  amidst  the  monkifth 
monuments  of  an  antiquated  institution,  and  benefited  the  world-  by 
theories  and  by  experiments  originated  in  a  land  where  public  opbion 
and  private  faith  were  still  struggling  under  the  ban  of  legal  pcoscrip-* 
tion.t  England  then  opened  a  running  account  with  Ireland  for  dra- 
matic contributions  when  her  own  resources  had,  by  being  too  largely 
drawn  upon,  nearly  become  bankrupt  §;  and  literary  Europe  stood -in- 

* 

*  ''  Hare  they  any  wit  ia  their  compositions  ?  (says  Spenser  in  speaking  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Irish  in  his  day.)  Yea,  truly  I  have  caused  divers  of  them  to  be  trans- 
lated unto  me,  that  I  might  understand  them  ;  and  surely  they  savoured  of  sweet 
wit  and  good  invention,  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  device, 
which  gave  good  grace  and  comeliness  to  them." 

f  **  Oh  wretched  condition  of  our  loved  compatriots,  the  remains  of  a  once  happy 
people,  steepedf  in  blood  and  drenched  in  slaughter !  Vain  is  your  struggle  for 
liberty,  hapless  crew  of  a  bark  long  tempest-tossed,  and  now  cast  away  for  ever. 
What !  are  we  not  wrecked  on  our  own  shores,  and  prisoners  to  the  Saions?  Is 
not  the  sentence  passed,  and  our  excision  foredoomed  ?  How  are  ye  fallen  from  the 
ancient  glories  of  your  native  land  !  Power  degraded  into  weakness,  beauty  to 
deformity,  freedom  into  slavery,  and  the  song  of  triumph  into  elegies  of  despair. 
Nial,  of  the  nine  hostages,  look  not  down  upon  us,  lest  thou  blush  for  thy  captive 
Gadhelians.  Conn,  of  the  hundred  battles,  sleep  in  thy  grass-grown  tomb,  nor 
upbraid  our  defeats  with  thy  victories/*— Oran  (or  song)  ofOgnive,  the  family  hard 
0/ tlu  last  of  Ihe  C Neils. 

X  Boyle,  Berkeley,  King,  Oodwell,  Leslie,  Toland,  Clayton  (Bishop  of  Clogherj, 
Molyneaz  (the  friend  of  Locke  the  philosopher  and  champion  of  Irish  independence), 
Hewiam,  Robinson,  Macbride,  Sullivan,  Hutchinson,  Abernethy,  Harris,  Keating, 
Lelaod^Kirwan,  Young  (Bishop  of  Clonfcrtj  &c.  &c. 

I  Ercn  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Ireland  began  to  furnish  her 
uota  to  thi  English  drama.    But  from  Uie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
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debted  to  Irfsh  i^if,  fHk^,  tfMl'hWAtftr/'ter^'^tftti^  tt^afe,  Wifch 
render  the  leisure  of  the  learnM  fielM^]^)  ^Ad'  the  aitrbsementof  ttA 
idle  itistructive  .♦  •  .....  .,1 

'  Even  the  artd,  in' these  stirring  tiiriies  of  sodittl  dOnVientradbn^  awaken^ 
ed  from  their  long  and  deadly  sluttibeni;  ktid 'tftte^  tdowly  I'et^^ft^ 
dtfhooi  of  fainting  in  England  received  some  of^it^  mo»t  ^df&d'diycipMft 
from  Ireland,  a  country  so  little*  adapted,  by-Jtlj  mfeetfes'atwl  itd^^irfi 
motions,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tnost  tt^tiquil  and!  ti^editath^bf  iM^ 
lectual  pursuits.t  At  this  time,  too,  the  Irialh*  mli^'ftfarid  a  willing 
and  a  worthy  priestess  in  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  land,t  where 
her  temples  had  so  long  been  closed ;  and  "  the  mother  of  sweet 
BiAgera,"  awakened  by  tbe  genius  of  national  melody,  bc^ld  her  tfona^^ 

**  Thronging  round  her  magic  cell/'  '" '    ' 

as  in  the  days  of  the  Mayos§  and  the  O'Connors.  ||  \,  ^ 

'   The  triumphs  of  Carolan,  the  last  of  the  Fir-sgealaightbes,  or  Irish 

Troubadours»  were  followed  by  those  of  Handel  and  Piccinit;  and 

sometbing  more  than  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  she  prodaced  almost  all  the 
best  dramatio  writers  on  the  British  stage :  Congreve,  HMPard,  Soatherae,  SCatbV 
Vanii^r,  Phillife,  Kelly,  Joiie8>  Orrery  (Earl  of),  Tate,  ConcaBen,  Dobbspi  fiivllr 
erstaff.  Brook,  Centlivre,  Griffiths,  Jephsoo,  Murphy,  Macklln,  O'Hara,  \Vesf^ 
(joldsmith,  Sheridan,  &c.  &c.  And  among  the  actors,  AVilks,  Quin,  Sheridan, 
Barry,  Mossop;  Macklin,  Havard,  0*Bricn,  Brown,  WoflSngton,  Clire,Fitzhenry,&c. 

*l>eiDbam,  Parnell,  Swift,  Sterne,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  the  Sheridans ;  to  wboai 
may  b«  ad4^d  Moleaworth,  MiUar,  Wood,  Webb,  VUkiojgton,  Johnson  (Ghrvaaljy' 
&q.  &c.    Even  the  women  no  longer  deemed  it  the  exclusive  purpose  of  their  pefff 

**To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small-beer;*' 
and  the  elegant  and  witty  productions  of  Mesdames  Millar,  Pilkington,  Gentllrral 
Grianon,  Griffiths^  She^dan,  Barker,  Brook,  eontributed  to  the  general  stook  tf 
oatiopal  literature. .     . 

t  Jenras  (Pppe's  Raphael),  Bindon,  Roberts  the  landscape-painter,  Barrett,  &c^. 

X  Miss  Brook,  the  elegant  translator  and  composer  of  the  '<  Relics  of  Ancient 
Irish  Poetry." 

§  The  Lord  Mayo,  of  the  early  pert  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  here  alluded  to, 
Wfti  a  model  of  the  genmne  Irish  restdeat  nobleman,  Ixring  in  his  rural  palace  sor^ 
rounded  by  his  family,  his  bards,  and  musicians.  One  of  these,  ''his  retaiB^/' 
David  Murphy,  composed  an  Irish  Ode  of  some  celebrity,  called  ^'Tiagherna 
Mhai^ho,"  the  '^Lord  of  Mayo,"  which  another  of  his  retainers,  O'Keeneghan,  set 
to' music.  This  Carolan  was  wont  to  play  at  night  in  the  hall  of  the  Burkes,  on' 
his  harp.  It  happened  that  during  Carolan's  last  visit  to  Lord  Mayo,  Gemloiani 
arrived  from  Italy  by  special  invitation  from  the  amateur  £arl ;  and  his  Italian 
music  completely  usurped  the  attention  of  the  Ladies  Susan  and  Bridget  Burke, 
of  whose  praise  Carolan  was  especially  jealous,  and  he  frankly  complained  to  his 
noble  host  of  this  neglect.  Lord  Mayo,  rallying  the  bard  on  his  feelings,  concluded 
by  telling  him,  that  when  he  should  produce  the  same  music  as  Geminiani,  he 
would  meet  with  the  same  attention.  On  this  Carolan  proposed  a  wager,  that  ne 
on  his  harp  would  follow  the  Italian  in  any  piece  of  his  composition,  but  that  Ge- 
miniani should  not  follow  him  through  an  Irish  planxty :  the  wager  was  accepted 
by  the  Italian,  and  won  by  the  Irish  bard. 

II  The  O'Connors  of  Ballingar,  the  favourite  residence  of  Carolan. 

^  *'  In  the  year  1740,  the  sublime  genius  of  Handel  roused  our  feelings  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen.'* — Memoirs  qfthe  Jruh  Bards, 

Banished  from  London  by  the  intrigues  of  a  party,  Handel  f  fled  to  Ireland,. 

t  Pope  alludes,  to  this  banishment  of  Handel  in  his  Dunciad: 
<'  Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  I  Giant  Handel  stands 
Like  bold  Briareus  with  an  hundred  hands, — &c.  &c.  4rr 
Arrest  him.  Goddess,  or  you  sleep  no  more  : 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  Hibernians  ahore." 


S4  AhMetkm* 

tbottgh  the  wild  iweet  umet  ^  tfctifaiib'baiii.ifr^re  tUU  occasbMBv 
hmd  in  tb«  paiues  of  th^,  Mewiaib  and  of  the  ^egant  Armida^  still, 
taste,  improving  with  tKe  devj^ldpem^nt  oF  tbe  Ari,  teem  rendefod  the 
I^iiilo  nqd  Gennsn  schfipl^  of  mufic  tjiei  e^^uaiyie  $tu4j  W  Ird«id ; 
aiid  they  excited  an  eAtWsiasm  wlMidiL  wdi  betpngpui  tip  «  people  wIk»» 
in  All  tlNjif  if^wtobedneiB'«addef9rad$ltfm*  Iwd foi^  ioQiutie  4  vebide 
fov  their  frelings  wad  thek  paaeioM^  fot  ^iSf  deep*Mted  Midigiifitmi, 
and  dietr  long-meditatod  aevenge.  •  St*  findjset  nofr  bid  her  diraioifhed 
bend  i»  her  *'  cell  of  tite  cA* ;"  while  St.  Cecili«  saw  muni  apers  lighted 
H  hitx  shrine  in  the  Irish  eapitfd  than  ever  iUainiiMd  h^r  dusky  chapel 
In  the  Trastevere  at  Home,  Music  halls  were  huilt  fbf  public  con- 
cetti }  and  UMisicsi}  societies?  assuming  the  imponance  and  dignities  of 
corporate  bodies,  were  formed  out  of  the  amateur  t  and  professional 
talent  of  the  country ;  while  the  conciliating  genius  of  harmony,  re- 
fusing that ''  u>  a  party  which  was  meant  f^  ihaalsindf^  devoted  its 
divine  powers  to  smoothing  political  austerities^  reknitting  the  social 
auctions,  and  promoting  the  first  of  all  human  virtues^-charity.  t 
Obi  surely  this  was  the  true  purpose  fin:  which  the  Divinity  breathed 
intn  the  soul  of  man  that  fine  susceptibility  to  the  mystic  charm  of  har- 
mony, which  lulls  the  Iwraher  passians*  and  sulMtitules  the  excitement 
of  delicious  sensattons  for  the  bitter  feelings  and  hamssing  emotions 
which  the  cross  purposes  of  life  call  hourly  into  existence.  Who  now 
in  Ireland  but  may  look  back  with  regret  to  the  philharmonie  societies 
**  of  other  ttmts^"  firom  the  magic  of  whose  strains  a  shelter  rose  for  the 
Wretched,  ftnd  in  whode  bands  men  of  all  parties  blended  the  **  concord 
of  sweet  sounds."  If  ho  that  in  the  present  day  has  witnessed  in  the 
capital  of  Irdand*  the  difl^ent  and  dark  purposes  to  which  music  and 
musical  society  have  been.pMrvested,  but  must  lament  that)  the  sweetest 
of  the  arts  should  hK¥t  been  prcosed  into  the  service  of  civil  dissension 
— ^should  have  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  party  intrigue,  and  gratified  the 
inalie^  of  a  narrow-souled  faction.  Who  but  must  shudder  to  perceive 
its  infiuenoe  direeted  lo  ronsing  the  irritable  fibre,  and  stirring  up  the 
bile  of  political  malady ;  to  estdtitogby  Its  '*  musical  cheers'*  the  passions 
of  the  powerflil  ftw  against  the  snftring  many,  and  fonvebting  by  its 
choicest  harmeoks  the  discord  of  social  cUsunion  and  the  dissonance  of 
party  hatred.  Spirits  €f£  Handel  and  of  Ame^  of  Calcott  and  of 
Moaart,  how  little  did  ye  dream  in  your  philosophy  that  your  Heaven- 
inspired  atrains  should  serve  as  the  war-whoop  ox  faction.tbe  death-song 
of  donatio  poaee«  an4  nelional  confraternity  I ! 


>V*-^«M«*MMMW«»^aMB>^N«lMMfcartMH***^^»^-4MM 


Where,  with  his  firtad  Dttbomr,  te  Am  violia  of  hU  sge^  he  was  received  with 
faptim.  IBe  firit  p«bKc  exhimdoii  in  Dttblin  was  the  Messiah,  which  he  per- 
Iwmed  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  dHsohs.  Whoever  had  the  hsppinesi  of  knowing 
the  late  Richard  IQrwao,  the  Irisn  philosopher,  may  Jndge  of  tbc  enthusiasm  of  the 
travelled  Irish  gentlemen  lor  hsliaa  mnsic,  and  the  vogac  which  Accini  obtained 
through  tbsir  means. 

*  $t.  Bridget  wai  accustomed  to  pray  under  the  shade  of  an  oak,  a  circumstajice 
wUeh  has  given  its  name  to  an  Irish  county,  Cil  doite,  the  cell  of  the  oak  (Kildare.) 

f  **  Concerts  were  the  faronrits  amusement  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  i^p^ 
gentrfy  ami  musical  societies  were  formed  in  all  the  great  towtis.** — Memoirs  of 
Iruh  Bnrds, 

X  The  nilharmonlc  Society  gave  up  Its  subscriptions  towards  building  the  hospi- 
tal m  Townsend'Street,  1753. 


(I 


On  hitn  whmn $he Ic^nid  hi  t& evf^ ddy      '         ■      ^'      :>.     r 

Ob  (or  1ov««  inichan^  in  yMim  « |ii|ib«i  • .    ■  t 

Thfnithfi^loiigyifearafimapffonej  t.  i       .,«  ,  { 

AndhelookMno^af  ifaniMnirl^.pasI  ,      ,.  .ir  .    *    j 

Siooe  they  talk'4  iQ  the  moonlight  atpnf  \       r.  '  : 

or  their  foa^esa  and  passion,  their  Joys  and  their  fears^  /       " 
And  counted  on  bliss  ui  this  villfty  of  tears.    *  ^^ 

They  parted  in  promise,  and  mat  no  more—  "  "^ '    -uiocpoD 

While  none  knew  the  fate  of  bis  youth  5        '*'      '^^'  ' '   ^«'*'^'^ 
$he  had  traveled  life's  ocean  almost  to  the  More  '     •  '''^<'^ 

With  iht  «hream  of  their  pHc)Media^<ilh ; '  •  >     •..  j,.*  ^,  > 

TVas'an  thaliemaitiM  to  enuvea  her  Jot,     •  1    ^, ^  1  .  . . 

Bat  half  of  its  chann-wBSfiCMir  fated  tvCoigot^  .  •<«> 

And  she  was  decrBpU  and  yidiMdy  whiUlvei  •  :^  '  •< 

Seam'd  fmesb ID  hi*  yonng innQortAtity^  :  .       .  .-       ,     .    >  '  « 

And  the  vigour  and  grace  of  his  (nme;  ,  ^  ^  .,        .,   1  „  ^  ^ 

His  limbs  were  firm,  and  his  locks  of  jet  /         1    . 

L^y  on  his  temples  unsilver'd yet.  '.  '.J 

Oh  waahe  the  samel  YfiS4  the  form  was  there. 
iTiAtform  she  had  loved  so  wellT  '  '    '^     -    '■'•'>» 

.But  her  trembling  dotage  tio  tbore  «an  share    ' '  '  '/'^'^  '^ 

What  alone  with  yontigyiais  must  diirHI«i^       .  <  •    '    * ,    * 
TheaflbHioA  offiAllovor^lMwmlygi^ir-^      /  -<  •  .r  ijoMjfT 
•  The  thmiling  kita  fjmu  th*  htwt'a  ofeiAonR.  *    .  .1    . 

'Riese  were  not  for  hez,  they  Mftft  teiig  sitioa  4nr1/  ^ .  s  'ii/ofu— 
As  hcthatreaaird  Umio  qo«wn.  .,-»^: 

But  though  Ufisfioiniiia  heart  had  ftwiiftjiynfsft^  .  .     > 

It  atiU  waimM  h^r  own  oJd  brow--  ,  ^.   ^,^  5 

And  could  he  revive,  he  would  turn  him  away  \' 

From  a  tottering  remnant  of  life  in  dccayl  "    *"^  * 

She  was  alinost  pleafed  that  he  ^d  not  live^  ^    ' 


Since  for  her  be  could  never  b 
Thus  t|ie  last  6f  age  may  sotne  likeness  giva  '    .  .  -  ^  .     « 

Of  a  first  lovel  jealousy  :  ....  n   -  it 

ThouRh  the  fragrance  and  bloom  of  the  ilofper  ^  gone,    •-   ■  •  t  . 
it  stitf -asfcf  to-be  ndued  avid  laok'd  upon*  •    -  - 

O'er  her  dead  leive she  gaaad  en  iitr enHofaes  beat,  «'    >.u\  y 

And  thoiight  of  her  youthful  prime  | 


1  *  »'  ,<  » 


And  her  shrunk  heart  many  a  Keep  sigh  sent 

Backio  the  anoient  timei  ,Vr''     '^ 

And  a  tear  from  a  fount  that  had  long  bcieff  chv  'tovrnr 

Crept  forth  as  she  bade  the  young  corse  '  good-bye/ 


*  The  body  of  a  youiig  Siiredish  miner  was  lately  discovered  In  one  of  the'midea 
of  Dalecarlia»  fresh  and  la  a  state  of  perfect  prcservatfon,  fhxn  tfae  actfoh  of  iht 
mijv^al  waters  in  which  it  had  been  immersed.  No  one  coald  recognize  fh6\Mf 
save  an  <Jd  woman,  who  knew  it  to  be  thkt  of  her  lore/:— he  had  periA<d  ^ily 
years  before !  "* 


^46) 
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TnosB  who  hflfre  been  acquainted  w{th  the  Bfitish  |)Osse9sion8  and 
T^StUve  states  of  India,  for  the  last  tweifity  or  thirty  years,  must  have  re- 
marked a'  chattge  whidi  has  been  gradtmUy  talcfng  place  in  the  appear- 
aiic^^  itnd  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  cosfume,  of  these  comitrie»; 
iliidd  they  have  become  more  pervions  to  and  familiarised  with  the  «ght 
of  Edropean  travellers;  An  air  of  magit,  a  feeling  of  romance  hung  it\ 
idyd  of  yore  over  every  part  of  this  land  of  promise ;  a  spell  framed  of 
novelty  and  magnificence  fascinated  every  adveYiturer  that  touched '  its 
strand,  and  prepared  him  for  scenes  of  wonder,  luxury,  and  Hehes  \' 
lijbt'  wad  his  expectation  disappointed.  Whatever  the  price  he  might 
pay  in  loss  of  time  or  health,  pleasures  courted  his  acceptance,  and  an 
alVnost  ideal  state  of  luxury  and  grandeur  opened  on  his  view,  Mt'tlefted 
id  revive  in  his  mind,  if  not  to  realize,  the  wonders*  of  thoee  A'rabiM 
tUes  that  delighted  his  boyhood.  ' 

The  perfect  contrast  which  every  thing  that  meets  the  eye  of  an 
European  when  he  lands  in  India  affi>rds  to  all  he 'has  left  behind  hiin, 
even  in  these  later  days,  transports  him  quite  to  ahother'world;  and 
how  much  greater  must  the  effect  have  been  in  former  t^mfes,  when*  little 
01*  nothing  savouring  of  Europe  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  that 
ibuntry.  "  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,"  so  opposite  i^  "flie  ap- 
pearance of  the  natives  and  their  soil^  tlieir  complexion,  dre!!is,  language, 
manners,  character ;  their  climate,  sky,  vegetation,  yea,  evett  tlk*  very 
odours  and  perfumes  that  float  upon  the  air,  to  every  thin^'a  na^rem 
th^  firitish  isles  can  have  seen  in  the  country  he  has  quitted.^  'The 
crowds  of  natives  that  hover  around  him  when  he  lands,  v^t!^<dir'dbi4t 
bodies  in  a  state  of  almost  primitive  nakedness,  ofibring  a  strong  and 
Grange  contrast  to  their  pure  white  and  almost  feminine  gttrmeAti;' 
their  respect,  and  offers  of  service;  the  novel  ftppearanee  of  tfke  streets 
through  which  he  passes ;  th^  rick  fruits  olftirea  ih'^dfufliotV' ti^'his  ae4 
tontance,  more  gratef\i1  and  inviting  from^the  inten«d1ve£tt«fi^  ^IMf)ali§>t 
tiie  spacioofl  apartments  to  which,  when  he'firfd$'k%a^^;-h<^bedMM 
introduced,  with  die  various  inventions  of  necessity  or  Iwtth^'^^'i^^^' 
^Mn^  thfs  heat  supportable;  the  palanquins,  horses,  taH'iage^  ifcat 
tf#lirt  his  call,  all  so  different  from  any  thin^  he  can  faaV«  se^'ltefbr^; 
sieldom  fail  powerfully  to  excite  the  imaginauon  of  the  new  eomen  '^ 
'  But  if  thia  be  tlie  case  upon  his  landing  in  a  part  oC  the  country  deeply 
tinctured  with  European  manners,  how  greatly  will  this  ^citen#nt  be 
iihfcreased  if  his  fete  lead  him  into  die  interior  and  to  the  court  ofia  Na^ 
tSSrte  prhice.  There  ttny  diing  connected  with  Europe  is  los«  s^t  of, 
^d  e^a^tem  manners  and  eastern  pomp  assume  its  place :  tite  Natives^ 
unchecked  by  the  control  of  their  conquerors,  exhibit  their  inherent 
tAte  for  luxury  and  show;  numerous  and  glittering  cavidcades,  rich 
cMtthnes,  elephants,  camels,  and  horses  magnificently  caparisow^d-, 
nHdh  muTcititdes  of  attendants  gaily  attired  in  all  the  pride  of  their  ^va- 
nbtrs  ^official  badges,  silver  sticks,  spears,  and  arms  of  all  deseriptimiH» 
B^wng  and  d&ii\e  Hie  eye  at  every  turning ;  crowded  *arbi  rieh  ba^ 
ttiairi;,^with'theendles8  variety  of  scenery  and  incident  they  afi^d,  attratfl 
tMf  jpuse  nt  paasfng  tSirough  the  streets,  and  the  increase  of  glitter'  and 
shdw,  tft  noise  'and  bustle,  is  striking  beyond  description.  But,  beside 
all'W^,  there  i^'a  tone  peculiar  to  such  places  difficult  todescribe^  det^ 
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pending  gready  upon  the  intercourse  with 'Native  eooiety  which  a -resi- 
dence in  such  situations^  biust  ^lUMe  ;^  UpoW  tit6  b^ilthuially  associating 
with,  apd  enterifig  to  acettain^degveefiin^iliarly  into  the, dqip^t^^ 
of  those  who  differ  ao  widely  fron;i  every  thing  hitherto  known  in  nuuH 
hers  and  character,  even  in  the  poo^t  trivial  acta  of  life ;  ujpon  the  novel 
ttnd  peculiar  appearance  of  all  that  surrounds  one,  the  dresiea,  the  fur- 
niture, the. architecture;-  the  nature  of  the  conversation  turning  upon 
suhjects  and  adventures  qaite  peculiar  to  the  country  and  its  ^ustonsv; 
of  tShe  occupations  and  amusements,  the  shows,  nautches»  feasts^  the  vei:j, 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  each  act  of  the  day,  even  the  perfumes  ana 
flowers,  and  the  thousand  little  nothings,  which,  though  almost  imp^rcep^ 
lihle  themselves,  are  like  the  eondiments  of  life,  and  give  it  its  peculiar 
flavour.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  all  this,  and  the  ehjc^ments  whicb 
such- places  afford,  that, an  European  grows  fascinated  with  Indian  a'njijt 
jparticularly  with  ^he  courts  of  her  Native  princes,  tMl,  custom  becoming 
a  second  nature,  he  loves  and  would  pine  for  want  of  what  at  &rst  Qvly 
dazzled  and  amusod  him.  It  is  in  the  loss  of  this  tone,  in  the  decay- of 
this  kind  of  intercourse,  of  this  Asiatic  costume  of  society,  that  thf 
change: to  which  I  allude  consists.  In  the  wide  range  of  our  Indian 
doiQiniomp  nothing  of  the  sort  now  can  be  found ;  the  courts  of  all  the 
Indian  princes  these  include,  have  changed  into  quiet  and  monotoooua 
civil  stations^  where  the  object  is  to  introduce  £uropean»  and  'discard 
Native  habits. 

Perhaps  were  the  loss  of  ancient  feelings  only  in  question,  thischangipf 
though  f^mety  to  be  regretted,  would  be  of  comparatively  small  im^ 
portance;  but  the  consequences  of  such  a  line  of  conduct,  it  is  to  he 
feared^  go  further :  so  far  from  entertaining  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  oouk 
quereii^  and  .thereby  to  lighten  their  chains,  and  dispose  them  tobeoomft 
contented  and  peaceable  snbjcjCts,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  policf 
of  thiQ  conquerors  of  India  was  the  very  reverse,  and  had  in  view  to  op« 
pi^ess  and.  Qven  ^nihilaie  eviery  ^mily  of  rank  within  their  dominipniii; 
a%|.  4p%  .Dpnu^fp^neiR  III  xbaiL  tliere  ai;e  now  few  noble  Mahp^^tta 
^awkili^r  tpf  be  Jimt,witb  of  easy,  fortupop  wha  aic^  .not ,  horp^jimj^  ^ 
dflpve^^^Mci^qinvAt^W^a  which  crush  th/eir  native  ©fl^rgy.  ,  .  ,^i;>;  ^.^r.; 
.  1^  if^,eg!^f!fflify  tq.thfi  usage  of  the  Company  Vgoy^nvept,  m4^^c9Si>^ 
tM0.lpii^.ni^ftff€iPf  i^  constitution,  taemploji^any  Nativiyleti^^fj^jit 
or  re^pf^tfibi^tv  W</V|jbat  it  may,  in  an  office  yielding  SkMi»rSim^J^ 
tfian  three  or  torn  hundred  rupees  per  month :  &is  is  4  cb/i^i^er^on 
too  small  to  tempt  individuals  of  good  fiimily,  or  at  least  fai;  iog^,^in9A|} 
to  keep  those  honest  that  accept  such  offices.  Native  faofvUea  191^.^41?^ 
ai:e  thus  debarred  firom  a  great  source  of  respectable  provision,  ioffth/^ 
younger  bsanches;  and  labouring  under  very consid^able,.dj^^iri^ 
of  diflerent  descriptions  besides,  let  their  property  be  wbat  it  iu|^,;l^^ 
must  in  time  decay  and  fall  into  want ;  for  the  elder  branch  49  i^j^i^ieii^ 
support  the  rest,  seeing  that  they  have  no  means  of  supporting,  ,t^|^'^ 
skives ;  at  ^  death  a  subdivision,  and  too  often  a  sqraqibW'  ^RT^'i)^ 
pr<9per^»  ensues ;  and  all  is  thus  gr^viually  frittened  away^ , :  Jiiaif^iji^ 
niiddnchoLy  to  see  the  descendants  of  ncible  dd  Mo§h^.,pr  J^aiapfi 
fiwulies,  wb^e  ancestors  came  into  India  with  thc:Ghau^ei|9,r09l^)4^ 
th^  Tiimoora  of  old,  9unk  injto  such  obscurity  and  poverty,  i|;h^they  agra 
forced* to  sell  piecen^the  prcqperiytithey.hav^  pl$Qe^r^^./so^^^t|)^ 
wn^cfe.pf  thpir  &r(ynsf,:io>\»rsv5Kilibgiu  W^¥>  W<^).<*iW^eP  jYJfJ*  Vp^^'' 
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basaid  that  thisis  thecaae.    Howrareisit  tajivkB0ia4tbalaastaJttev||itt 
iqiitfiillid  parl^aay  aivfaDtof'tkCi0ipp9»j(l0ai8ocial»  ivi^ilTaftivta 
d£  vdMitHriv  rank  t    Liu)?  iatiiwoacieiiiiaiedifl  na«taiq>d  belvccnlliia 
Bvoj^eanattl  V atiite  ^ocaoly  ^  Iadiafiaq4-^liatli(tia'tfiqMis»  U  sa^ 
84iwtad|^afew  ocDaMOiiakaQdii^iigpfiNriiiaLvIttei  t^  eoKd»» 

ality  an  the  Biivopam  ftdot  ^o  4U|Mitioii  t^^^aftMtft  4v  bri^g  ibanu4 
dwNMiires ;  and  yat  I  aanwt  4o»b^  iir<wi»bat  (  bava  okaanredt  «bii  < 

elioaimgimnnt  of  thah^^mr  •Ndttaa$»  wam^ibfclnniaaaea  acowKKsaUa 
aari aeqpaetflUa body  »(  that  da«eo|iitMn  gq^atlf more  aitadUed  togck  i 
mwwiiept  Ibao.  tbay  now  C8i»'ba»  in  ptwiinit  aa^  aiea  figanliar.JbaMta 
ititbdiair  ititoff»  aadf  in  aU  pcobiibilily*  a  fiir  grcAM  pavticMtxif  ^^kmI 
laatab  and  4fa»  Uemin|»  w#  irofaii  ao  eanaatt^  tp  facataw  upon  thd 
Ba)tt»  apraad o? ar mtt  Indian aMVva*  ItwOl ba evidaat  to tho$a vtha 
aia«di|BWtoiir]|h:tbe  iMjamtiy  in  qae$lioB»  tbai  fn  wbat  baa  btaa  ok 
«fwed  above  I  bane  attudad  pmoipaHy  ta^  tfaa  Mabomcdaa  atales,.oC 
JUBai  ^£nr  of  tba  Hindoo  procipaliijaBr  bare  for  a  long  tinae  nait  beao 
ioiUif  ti^dirimi  id  u|ihaUL  tbeir  criginal  dignilyi  aamiit  tbe  Mabnattia 
Itt«rin^wboaa.ahanotenttia  m  pliannttM  of  st]^  almost  to  affeistetioa( 
nor  ander  circumstances  the  most  &vouraUe  would  their  religious  pr^^ 
judkei  8u£Bar  Hindooa  to  entertain  with  Europeans  an  iatamairse  soid- 
tifluitaiaawi^taubsisi  between  Ae  latter  and  Mafioniedaas. 

Untii  lately  jthete  were  atill  a  few  of  the  Mabomiedan  couEta  of  India 
that  eoBtiiniad  to  display  mudi  of  gemtioa  Indian  pemp  and  «baract 
tttastis  asagatficienee,  whera^the  oostwne  and  lone^  above  alluded  tQ» 
miglu  ba  fltearrad  m  its  ancient  purity ;  and  anumff  tboae  ialbe  i^pea 

Kriaeaii  Xdicaow»  the  residence  of  die  Nawaub  V  iaier  q£  Oude,  and 
hU  ifae  ancieat  seat  of  the  Great  Mogbul's  court*  were  »ost  nn 
laaiiksMo  lot  dial  peculiarity.  Delhi  indeed  has  for  a  long  time  been 
nsuao  pocarer  and  move  forlorn  than  the  former  ^  but  its  paUoss,  ita 
moanniMbih  its  gigantic  ruinsi  the  venerable  traoes  of  antaquil^  and 
the  hi8tori<»l  associations  attadied  to  every  spot  in  and  around  thai  * 
owe  9eUa  city,  gave  an  interest  wfaich  all  the  splendour  and  nobea  of 
ita  mora  modem  rival  could  never  exdte^ 

Delhi  hae  now  passed  into  that  state  which  has  been  the  fste  of  all 
other  Britiab  aequisitioos  in  India  {  it  has  become  a  civil  statioa,^  occu^ 
pied  by  cosamisaoiiers  and  ooUeetors  of  the  Comfany^  with  Iha  usual 
propoflieo  of  Sepoys  and  their  offieem  \  and*  of  the  numerous  femiliea 
of  old  nobles  that  stiU.clung  to  the  ruin  of  tint  throne  which  had  been 
a  shadow  and  protectiop  to  their  foi€fiitham»  baadly  one  appears  to  io» 
main  4  whik  the  old  king,  an  boooorable  pnsaner  in  the  palace  of  hii 
ancsators»  maintains  With  the  &w  attend^ts  tiiat  adhere  to  his  fidkn 
statOf  the  pogeant  of  a  court  in  thoee  balb  where  but  a  century  agoan 
Etmspeaa  durst  not  have  attsmptad  to  appear* 
*  liUenaw^  by  a  oompcombie  lortnnata  for  ita  possessor^  has  distanced' 
thoevil  day;  he  still  retains  Watate,  his  liberty*  and  bis  wealth,  if  not 
hia  power ;  and  althov^h  tbo  British  inOuenaa*  whicb  so  powierfully 
acted  in  the  dcatinics  of  tins  state,  with  the  strong  bias  of  some  of  its 
rukrs  for  every  thing^  £nglkb,  has  intioduced  here  a  tinge  of  Euvopeaa 


of  very  ooosideonilfle  apTsiMUUr  ipMMan^in^  rran  «■  theae  ^s, »'  grcm 

LuendMr  is  foufc  a  «M^Miiciqf>  wkkb  rote  iqMNi  ijw  docaf  ofOnd^ 
the  *capitBl  of  die  fKimriiie^  of  tfattttane,  byihe^  fayoor  of  Siqak  u 
Dowlah,  aiMl'laii  oifc«eifaor«y>tbi  ml^$inifgm0£ ii^B  <ioTumf»^  It-ia' 
sifeiMod  oa  ib«  btuk^t^  tbe  '0iu>$attCe9^  in-^a  kwd  and  iaadf  eovn^ 
tr^,  y^adefad  ftrttte'  anmad  tha  tawik  Ibyj^int  lof  coqndMteble  k^oun 
littla  it  saea^  aafspfnmMjagiiim  ^yfs  Im^rn  iUek  ^fiivett  cf  tian»» 
booty  ipa&gaatt'  1011^  •  a«d  .indliB  gtord^  aboaa  lAicKi  •  lifca  >aftid 
tbdia^'  ame  4lia  mhuoatBy  domety  and  ionaiit  of  tiM  »atqaaa  and 
pidacet*  Tlia  Iml|rdec0|itia|ipraaoh{it  by:a  Mdga^  filnab  Itadan^^iMa 
to  liMi^inffterof  thrcitf  ^ooevpM  autA  liiaieoarti$  iflaoi' 

evai^otbei  aidaiith«i>tnirelkr  nHSt^Mka  fate  mty  iitoagii^naiao#aitdr 
filihjr  lanpt,  «rtaaaioog  atoanand-mmaiit  Ifuildiaf^  im  tirealt  ^vdiera^hna 
etei&aae^  if  ba  ridaa  oaa^  oto  faardlj  aaota  ^titimg  wkbout  viMojiagitiMi 
wratcbed  haa^la  at  it  ptaatt,  'The  first  tiiaa  I  eatcnrad  ifait  oapMi'^raa* 
VLpatk  ihaavta  of'a  IbtlCvd^  and  tibe  coniaraat  was  partieiilariy  atrflEiafi 
yAoBW,  after  traveamig  an  endleat  ienglh  of  aucb  diagtiatuig  paUbt,  m' 
IMdaeaa  of  tbe  Nawmb  and  tha  Biidtb  reaideia>' with  tbair  exKoaivf  da*^ 
peadanciety  all  iHiminated  by  a  biffliant  di^^lay  af  firawovkai  bant  npan 
aoy  view* 

Tba  palacas  Mangiag  (o  Aa  Mai^ub^^^pMi  <lhab  'Otnlifitit  and-  Aia  i 
buildtaga,  public  andpckrata)  eiaoied  by  hia  pradeetaaorai  ooapirita^  m^ 
daad^  aanoat  tha  nnly  objacts  worthy  of  attcutkai  in  Luonaw;  the  Nat 
of  tlw  aity  ia  bat  ^  ataaa  of  mitandbla  briek  or  anad  bnildiqgfti  huddladl 
togatbef  wifhont-raganl  taf  capafliiitane,  daanliaattt  at  vfn<aia<yn»  and 
intor^peiaed  with  a  quantity  #f  wood  \  in  liMml^  a  aoatttian' Indian 'towni 
thaogb  upon  a  very  large  acak.  Th»  piinoipal  town  yeaidairaaof  ifaa 
preaent  Firinoa  (whom,  aa  he  hat  of  late  aaaaiaed  the  eavwnand'a^la  of 
royaky^  I  ahaU  hencefoith  terra  Kmg)  are  aituaiad  in  an  indoaueanpott 
the  bMdit  of  the  Ghoomtee,  several  mikM  in  axioiti  and  ocaapriaiiig»n 
vatt*  deal  of  bu&diag.  Widiin  are  lodged  not  oaly  hit  own'ftniilyi 
bnt  a  great  proportion  of  big  aanranta  and  the  aaonetena'  aetntnarh  of 
the  coairty  aa  wcdl  aa  the  tro6pt  that  are  continafdly  on  duty.  Tba  fdth 
cipal  ataUes*  cootaining  many  hundred  horsea^  ave  abotituaiad  horat  am 
wdl  lit  Aoae  fi»r  a  portion  a£  the  royal  dephants  and  eamdt^  wMh  the 
meDagerie  and  anary,  all  eittenuve  ettaUialiinenta*  The  chief  palaacta 
within  tMt  incdoture  ape  thote  of  Teiookh  Bukth,  Meoraa^ToMe  Wallah^ 
aadMubaiok  Mnnail«  The  formertwfaicbeaibnioeaa  vnriety  otf«naQn«  • 
tive  boildioga  erected  upon  the  rWer  banb%  ia  ooaupied  by  tba  Ung' 
and  hit  fianily;  This  pfle  conaiata  of  a  variety  of  ao«rla»  Mdra^  fimia-- 
taWi  and  parterres,  with  auitta  of  apeftments,  aonne  of  aMcbnta  handU 
taue^  and  extantivoy  ailer  the  aaual  laauier  of  Native.  bantiM  npen^n 
lasjge  tea]ie ;  bat  in  thoaa  to  wUdi  the  pbUc  inre  adodttedra  itaraagil 
nwtiuro  of  European  frippery  with  Atitik  deeoKatioo,  xiaf  bai4)btaraad« ' 
Minwra  of  ail  siaea,  eolnucad  printed  many  of  them  ci  thWmetntaadb* 
acrqpdon^  ia  fine  gih  fraioet )  paltry  Chiocae  dramringa^  magnififient  ani 
je^relled  tinio-pieee%  ovnanental  ^  china,  atatOea  of  vaiiout  *  datorip^  < 
tiona,  huddled  akegetfaer  with  the  most  perfect  contempt  of  anrmag^ 
moit^  land  their  glitter  to  adorn  many  of  the  public  apastmcntt^ 


60  Skeich^i  ofhidiu. 

11)^  rilA»  fMtflrf^^  prdf\r^^^  chhH  c^iJcTies,  atid'fabl^ 

bf  various  sorts.  No  stranger  can,  of  course,  Bee  ^he  more'  priyate 
api&rtments ;  and  indeed,  unless  when  attending  tl^e  public  breakfasts 
givttabyhis  Miljesty,  tktle  of  the  interidr  of  Terookh  Buksb  can  be  seen. 

The  M^/ea  Cotee  Wallah,  now  called  Hasseiin  Buksh,  is  of  mixih, 
fltnAlIer  extent,  not  far  distant  ft'om  the  former,  also  upon  the  ban^s  bf 
fh^yfver,  atld  tsotnmanding  a  fitad  view  of  tlie  other  palace^,  and  ^t  of 
dl^  Cb^n  bej^ond*     It  is  fitted  u|)  entiiTely  B.ft%r  the  European  whionj 
f^'With  tlie  same  mixture  df  rf^h  and  rare  >^ith  iViean  andju^icrbus^; 
#bidl^  moves  the'eontetupi  of  evel^  i(pectdtoT  possessing  the  leasi  taste : 
-i«  fiAe  ^gmving  of  Wobll^t's,  or  a  fiictUre  of  the  Italian  ichbdl,  mi^ 
to  '\s6^  placed'  l^tween  two'  sixpenny  coloured  prints ;  or  an  eleg^ntf 
ifeufh^lil,'  or  jewelled  e)6ck,'  be&id^  a  coarse  Dutch  toy.     As  i.  faif  kxamr 
pl«'6f'lh^  thAiti  that  directs  the  arrangement  of  ornaments' hi  his  Mii-' 
jdMyts'house,  the  following  fact,  Hvhich  came  undfer  my  dwn  observatloi^ 
nitty  K6  Ifiveft !— Among  other  pieces  of  sculpture  a  veiy  fine'toarblfe 
sifflue  of  the' Venm  de  Medicis  ^ais  purchased  fbr  the  king,  who  dfr^ctJeA' 
i4  tO' be  placed  in'tftis  palace,  upon  a  pedestal  on  one  of  ^e  landings  df 
Ifti^  staireade  i  but,  its  p^fect  nudity  being  soon  after  Observed' far  h^i' 
Moi^^ty,  he  remarked  that  the  delicacy  of  the  ladies,  who  som^tii^'i' 
honoured  him  with'  a  visit,  would  be  shocked  if  it  Wefe  to  continue  thus 
dvtested  of  proper  raiment :  he,  therefore,  gave  orders  that  a  'decen^^ 
robe  should  be  made,  which  was  forthwith  done  in  the  mb^t  fa^hioHable 
stjfl^  by  an  European  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Moonshee  resident  at  Luc-' 
ndw ;-  and,  when  I  was  last  at  this  palace,  I  saw  the  Venus  thus  trans* 
routed' into  a  modern  belle,  decked  out  in  muslin  and  bobbin-net,  lodkiutj^ 
like  ^eme  of  the  figul'es  used  by  milliners  to  hang  their  finery  ii^fi. 
Other  ttpurtmcmts  ^^e  in  like  manner  fancifhlly  decorated ;  in  sotTi^y^ 
magnificent  crimson-velvet  couches,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  weie 
surrounded  by  common  cane-chairs,  and  fine  crystal  vases  by  wretched 
devices  in  common  china;  one  room  was  fitted  up  with  mirrors  of 'Ml 
sorts — ^magnifying  and  diminishing,  small  and  large,  and  placed  in  tXt 
ittanner  of  ways  to  reflect  the  company  in  extravagant  attitudes. 

The  Mubaick  Munzil  is  a  pretty  Engh'sh-fashioned  house,  of  tK^. 
same  description  as  that  last  mentioned,  and  this  was,  when  I  last  s^w 
ity  equally  full  of  curiosities  and  bad  taste.  A  bridge  of  boats  thrown 
across  the  river,  connecting  the  palace  of  Terookh  Buksh  with  the  op})o- 
site  side  of  the  river,  leads  to  another  building  called  by  Europeans  tho 
Lantern  Palace,  I  believe  from  the  resemblance  its  tall  square  fbiro,' 
with  numerous  large  windows,  bears  to  such  an  utensil.*  It  conUdns  a 
number  of  small  apartments,  adorned  in  the  same  frippery  taste  as  ihw 
rest,  with  pictures,  prints,  and  gimcracks  of  all  kinds  ;  and  possesj<inib|p 
only  one  recommendation,  the  view  it  commands  of  the  river,  the  town, 
and  the  various  picturesque  buildings  upon  the  other  bank.  A  palace  of 
large  dimensions,  and  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  castle,  was  commenced, 
and,  indeed,  nearly  completed  in  the  time  of  Saadut  Allee,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  an 
oHicer  of  engineers,  permitted  to  be  thus  employed  by  the  Govermuent 
of  India  at  his  Highnesses  particidar  request ;  but  with  the  strange  feel- 
ing, which  Asiatics  so  frequently  evince,  of  disgust  at  the  works  of  their 
predecessors,  combined  with  a  desire  to  be  known  by  their  own,  his 


present  Majeaty..o^def)9fJl)i|yi^  of  ,ti|^i9ro4(>^ 

verted  the  remainder  to  mean  uses*  Li 

,  Tlie  only  otber  building  that  merits  description  rwithin  .the  palace  in<9 
closure  is  a  Banih  JDurreei  or  species  of  pavilian,  erected  close  upoa 
and  overlooking  the  new  Bazaar :  (liter^dly  twelverdoors^.a  pmne  eqm* 
monly  given  to.  pleasure-bouaei^  which  are  often  built  in  a  s<|aare  Ipin^ 
with  three  large  ar.ches  on  each  side.)  It  is  handsomely  built  in  tb$  rick 
Mahomedan  style,  of  architecture,  and  attracts  much  of  the^trani^^  ath 
tention  by  its  elegance  and  gorgeous  ornaments :  the  lower  stgory  ia  fitted 
ttpft  in  the  Native  way»  with  every  convenience  for  residence,  includiiig.ar 
suite  of  baths,  &c. ;  the  whole  is  carpeted  with  the  us^  Indian. oair 
petingt  covered,  moreover,  with  white  cloth;  the  walb  nm..  finishedl 
with  the  most  beautiAil. shinii^  stucco^  which  resembleis  marble ;.andi 
thQ numerous  arches  that  open  all  around^  are  fitted  up  with.screeo^ 
of  crimsoa  and  yellow  doth,  constructed  to  roll  up  or  let  down.at^pleurr 
suue»  and  serving  in  plaee  of  doors  and  windows*  The  upper  story  coon 
sists  o£  two'or  tl>ree  spacious. and  .lofty  apartments,  arcaded  9II.  rounder 
and  fitted  up  like  those  below  with  carpets  and  curtama,  bes^^'Whichi 
broad  crimson^  awnings  stretch  from  above  the  arches«  to  .protect  thi;^ 
building  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  violence  of  the  sun's  jraya.  TbeiM 
apartments  are  used  on  occasions  of  state ;  great  enter.tainwenta  are  given! 
in  them;  and  there  the  present  king  celebrated  his  coronation;  ths* 
crown,  the  throne,  state  palanquins,  and  other  parts  of  the  royal  equir^ 
page,  are  likewise  kept  there.  It  was  in  these  apartments,  too,  that  the. 
late  Nawaub  Saadut  Allee  closed  his  life*  He  had  been  unwell  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  had  removed  to  this  place,  where  he  .walk  avmsiog. 
himself  ill  looking  at  a  nautch,  when  he  was  taken  ill  suddenlyyifund^iai 
a  Jew  ho|irs.  (Spired.  Poison  was  suspected,  but  I  beliQyo.vHtbout  enyi 
foundation*  -    . :     - . «   i- 

.  The  menagerie  attached  to  the. palace  ia  a  large  establisbnontiiwUcb? 
aif^^ae  years.ago  contained  a  considerisble  collection  jof.  tigersi  kopswidsi* 
liQfpQfisi  moc^eys,  3^c,.with  three  tame  rhinoceikMes,  aodt.pnenor  Wot 
lions.  But.  the.  aviary  attracted  mpst  attentiourby  its  ntuaevPHiiMiAt 
sp)ien4id  cdHciQtipn,  of  rate  birds,  among  which  ^that  'of  pbeasaMtsoArem 
Nep^uU  glittering  in  thoir,  glorious  and.  lovely  phimisge  of  tbotiticlwMte 
hyes,  eclipsed  all  the  rest.  Not  faroff  is  the  taleonry,  whsi^eiuflfid  toi 
be  kept  an  hundred  hawks,  of  various  breeds,  ei|ch.  of  whicb.  thaAiai 
mad  to  attend^  its  keeper,  besides  those  employed  to  kiUibii64S'.ftii^ 
their  food.  .'*  mmJhhJ 

'  Tb&  stables,  which  ^e  very  extensive,  and  built^nlbctn  of  ci«iosA,il»sir 
ci|lculated,  as  we  were,  informed,  to  .contain  fcomtwelve  to.  fifteen  •hmm 
dr^  horses,  which  formed  the  stud  of  the  late: Nawaub  jSaa^tiAtttan 
Khan ;  but  probably  a  portion  was  k^p^  in«  ,fi(»t  .pfii^labks/^mfis  ^> 
river,  where  there  is  likewise  a  Ifurge  range,  of  .p^^^iui^MWiFWsiaAiHlitOr 
the  stud ^f brood-mares  and  the  young  prodMce»;  Aco/asidemMkimpisI 
bex  of  elephaoftai, are  also  kept.about  the, palnoe^.but ^tWlergeMNrtibni: 
of  those  belonging  to  his.  Majesty,,  amonnAingi  it  is  ffaid».IA>filev)eni^r 
tm^elve  hundred,  are  cantoned  abi!oad.  in  the  . country, fori i. die hcooyttn* 
nience  of  forage.  The  elephant  stables  (or.Pheel.Khai^blf>.<srei<)ftnm^^ 
nificent  dimensions ;  nor  are  those  appropriated^ for  thei royal  camels. ate 
all  inferior  in  their  proportions.    Among  the  rari^es  of  Lvcimiw  ta^iy^ 
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ab&be  Mekonel  dM  nlnjiWiir  liMto,  a  tptehr olrcwtiagv  irmm  by 
tteae  anmats,  4nUd  6v  ilM.ii|Wi|wwi;  •  Dim^  of  4iif«»  warareotlnbiMd 
iHmi  i  foil- wilid  datt  pliwe;  aimw  vrbich  period,  sovend  othen  od  a 
dMhRtttcooMnictkmlimre  hem  bvilt.  Thvcddonettspe  m  tke  fimnof 
fltiRRt  or  indlaii  niieel-carriage,  G«)Baiitiiiw  two  disdnct  chtdnbera ;  aoi 
one  hat  etm  two-slofiet  in  heig^  Tho  tttier  was  covered  with  greitt 
iRftiidMetiieKd  velvety  enliroideredio  a^ei^erbiiieiMierwidifliker:  «he 
iawde  wae  lined  wkh  keen»kliaab»  or  b»)eade  of  red  sflk,  worked  widl 
tnmtMB  ef  gold,  tad  fitted  up  wMi  eneiuoiia  in  a  aeoet  luxnrioMi 
Manners  thie wne  dmwn  by  four  elephami,  oaparieoDed,  wkii  toifcinga 
eoeerita  Ae  gteatev  pattof  dietr  bodies  in>^eeny  lod^  and  gdld^awl 
ikt  iMouiB  or  drivers  all  in  Kveries  te  aurtch.  Tlie  otber'wajlvf 
sHdar  ^NHtti  eof^ciwd  widi  crnnson  and  gold,  and  fitted  .up  efeen  moite 
sieid;f  dian  the  former :  it  was  drawn  by  two  enonnoQs  efa^fanisy  with 
cepSiiiens,  koosings,  and  eonvsponding  Kveries.  The  foodies  and 
woodwoiic  c^the  rhnts  were  enauelled  mtdd  painting  and  gilding  in  the 
riehesismnaer;  and  the  whrie  fbrmed  a  spectacle  ^the  nost  splendid 
kmdj  UMiiemely  diamcteristio  eC  Bastem  'm^fnifleenoe*  We  asoenAsd 
one  of  ^bese  nia)eBtic  carS)  and  were  driven  a  hole  way  to  gratify  liie 
oaaiasity  of  some  of  the  party;  and  the  elephants  appeared  in  he  per« 
fteily  ti^l  ttfaiaed  and  doeBe*  i  do  not,  howviwr,  believe  that  these 
vehidee  m»  intended  ibr  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  show  i  «or 
iaiieed  am  i  aware  of  such  edstiiig  in  any  oilMr  pore  of  India;  eeitaialy 
■as  now  in'the  Norcheni  provinees* 

AnoAer  lelie  ef  ancient  Indian  splendour  is  still  to  be  witneesBd*  ai 
LooBOWy  in  Ae^lepham-fights  which  are  sometimes  enhibited,4nd  lev 
tkt  paipese  of  midi,  a  considerable  nmnher  of  theer  aimnab^  «f 
unwind  fiewreness,  are  entertained.  It  is  wefi  known  that  ntipattionlar 
periods  the  male  elephant  becomes  fierce,  unmanageable,  orv  intnai^j 
aHui';  or  ae  ttlsstermedby  thenfttsves  muH;  atvvhioh  time  they  readily 
desemy  any  animal  they  meet  with,  or  fight  wsdi  each  oilier  when 
opposed.  They  are  in  this  state  driven  into  an  mckiense  or  space 
ajipelmMt  inr  the  panose  f  and  with  certain  precautions  are  permitted 
es  MajQimiui  esch  other.  The  Aoeh  of  tuo  such  animals  tnmnotiMis 
firm  a  Serrifte  ealnliitiony  and  most  encite  a  very  keen  intdrest  in  the 
minds  of  Ihc  numerens  spectators ;  Imt  ^wse  who  form  very  Idgh^eapecM 
tatiwis  wmdd  he  disappmnled.  The  animals  thenmdves,  as  if  eonseaoue 
Of  their  own  imsistiMe  wei^t  and  ibrce,  close  canftbosly;  and  thero 
are  even  precantions  taken  to  prevent  serious  damage  t  if  they  are  veiy 
ieme^  th^  eve  brought  up  on  oppeeise  sides  of  a  waU,  somewhat  more 
ttam  hnee  ^gti ;  and  the  fight  is  oonfined  to  wrestling  aemss  thie 
hnrrlsr  wiAthek  tasks  and  tranlB.  K  thev  ere  permitted  to  meet  m 
open  spaoe,  there  are  dwaye  men  ready  with  Hfewerks,  of  wtik^die 
ufapliaui  entertains  a  great  teiiT>r,  to  rosh  in  between  and  sepassse  themi 
The'reader  win  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  for  the  most  pafft  their 
mohottSiy  or  keepersi  sit  upon  their  badks,  and  guide  or  urge  them  on. 
It  is  nnoommon  ibr  any  elephant,  even  the  most  wild  and  fierce,  to  harm 
or  cease  to  recognise  his  ko^er ;  and  dsagerous  though  the  service  be, 
die  mohcrat  sits  open  hie  own  beast,  exposed  to  the  shock  of  die  con- 
fiict,  and  to  thetusks  and  trunk  of  die  adverse  elephant,  wMi  woaderfel 
composure* 
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SoBBBtimMi  tkt  animak  aie  lei  loose  tviifaoiit  Mdf  M8iniiii;  abd  if 
two  pretty  eqiiaOy  matched  and  powerful  animals  tbus  meet,  AecoaAkl 
b  terrible,  though  leas  so  to  &e  eye  ihan  might  be  expected ;  for  their 
motiops  are  comparatiTely  slow  and  measured:  they  join  and  push 
with  the  heady  lock  and  dash  the  tuaks,  and  intertwine  and  grapple  with 
the  trunk,  uttering  from  draetotkne  sh<vtafariU  ahiieks.  -  After  a  while 
the  weakest  is  home  dews  upon  his  hauiicfaes,  or  maybe  rolled  ovevori 
his  side,  when  the  tietor  animal  afttasks  him  willi  his  tosksr  andr  whaii 
ii^ure  or  put  him  to  death*,  if  permitted ;  but  the  oombatia  then  tamm^ 
nated.  Horsemen,  mounted  on  active  well-mam^ed  Goaraers,  w^^fiasM 
works  bound  on  their  spear-heads*  dash  towards  the  struggling  beasts^ 
and,  goading  the  «oncmeror,ioiea  Um*  to  qoithia  iaOen  foe  totafnon 
the  aggressors,  who  %  m  Aeir  lorn  and  draw  hhn  aAsr  them,  ibw* 
mwnt  aecideiltB  ooenv  as  tiHsa  snaatacjlua  i  a  hotae  ftlling,  or  a  Hmt 
slipping,  genendly  pcopsa  fiital :  the  enraged  daphantaaiaes  oo'whaa^ 
can  ooBsrup  with»  aad  crushes  it  to  pieoea,  afWr  perhaps  playmg wkh  it 
far  a  wiuio  as  ahcat  widi  a  aaouae.  I  was  myam  witneas  to  an  aooM 
dans  of  this  nature,  thoii^h  not  at  Luenow:  an  uncommonly  wild  and 
y^wcifnl  dephant  had  been  let  loose,  which,  after  having  driven  awagr 
Us  antagonist,  set  off  at  ftdl  speed  towards  the  neighbouring  jungley 
fallowed  by  the  horsemen,  who  aoon  succeeded  in  tunung  him*  A  gteai 
CBOwd  had  collected,  far  the  place  was  an  opem  marketplace  .within  the 
town;  and  the  elephant  took  lAs  way  ri^t  through  the  midat  of  4ie 
market,  then  to  the  right  and  left,  the  men  running,  and  the  ^omev 
scarcely  waiting  to  snatch  up  their  ohildrcB  in  their  sudden  teiMTi  One 
unbi^ppy  man  stumbled  and  fett  just  in  tte  path  of  the  furious  animal  I 
we  saw  it  stoop  and  pass  over  him ;  and  so  ntf^Qj  did  it  pass,,  thao 
some  doubted  if  the  man  were  hurt.  But  they  were  soon  uadeoeiveds 
he  hqr  extended  en  die  spot,  and,  the  danger  being  past,  thoae  nearest  Inq 
Gfted  and  faund  him  quite  dead.  Whether  the  blow  had  been  giveil  by* 
the  dephant's  faot,  tuak,  or  tnudc,  waa  not  known :  a  touch  of  either  ii^ 
alwiQra  sn£Seient  to  canae  death. 

The  late  Nawaub  was  much  aMaehed  toawch  amwsnments :  hehad  <a^ 
a  psrticular  fondness  for,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  horses.  He  loide 
and  hunted  a  great  deal,  and  teak  mn^  paiOa  in  i»Vrti*Tg  andkeeping 
up  hia  stud,  and  perhaps  pessosacd  ehe  gieaiiul  variety  of,  aari  dioioest 
horses  of  any  prince  in  India.  He  kept  a  good  pack  of  hounds^  witb 
regular  huntsmen,  and  every  deseripdon  of  dog,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
nortittg  apparatus  of  all  kinds.  His  present  Majesty  hasino/suria 
OMMhts;  lus  tastes  lie  quite  in  another  line:  the  omy  thing/he  seemi 
fand  of  being  boats  and  vessels  of  diffeient  sorts,  rather  an  imforiunattt 
psedOeetioii  indeed,  as  the  Ghootatee  iabyno moana  cahralMed  tomSntf 
scope  far^exerdsfng  his  hdhby.  The  stud  is  fait  ftilmg  ittto.decay,ianfb 
wi^  k  sH  that  bears  reference  to  fidUL  sporta  or  pmesuita  ofaaiBft]har» 
dasoriptaaau  .   ^E    P 
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THB    EBTURN    OF   THE  INDIANS   TO    NIAGARA. 

My  faithfal  lore,  we'll  onward  roam» 
And  seek  together  our  forest  home. 
No  more  the  stranger's  roof  to  see,— 
In  our  woods,  on  our  rivers,  we  are  free! 
He  cantiot  lure  the  Indian  to  stay 
From  his  woods  and  his  rivers  long  away. 
The  stranger's  halls  may  yield  him  bliss. 
But  can  they  compare  to  a  sky  like  this  ? 
The  stranger  may  feast  in  his  gaudy  bowers. 
But  his  banquet  is  not  so  sweet  as  ours ; 
And  gold  and  jewels  may  round  him  shine, 
But  can  they  compare  with  riches  like  mine  ? 
My  wide  domains  of  mountain  and  grove. 
My  joys  with  thee  of  freedom  and  love  1 

Lake  Erie  is  near,  and  the  Rapids  *  clear 

Will  guide  us  on  our  way. 
Until  they  rush  with  sparkling  gush 

Where  wild  Ontario's  waters  play. 
The  ravens  are  hovering  for  their  food. 
For  fatal  to  the  finny  brood 

Is  the  dash  of  the  Rapids'  spray : 
They  lie  on  the  shore,  and  their  colours  briglit 
Flash  for  awhile  in  the  sunny  light. 

Then  fade  in  death  away. 

The  evening  sun  its  parting  glance 

Is  shedding  on  plam  and  tree. 
And  lo  1  the  shadowy  mists  advance. 

And  they  move— -how  rapidly ! 
What  murmur  rises  on  my  car< — 
Now  louder,  deeper,  and  more  near  ? — 
Ha  !  tis  not  evening's  misty  dew 

That  spreads  in  clouds  on  high. 
Those  wreaths  of  snowy  foam  defy 
The  might  of  time,  of  earth  and  sky. 
The  stalely  Falls  burst  on  my  view 

In  all  their  majesty ! 

Now  down  the  dizzy  steep  we  go 
Where  the  stunning  waters  flow. 
Over  rocks,  whose  neads  are  seen 
The  overwhelming  waves  between. 
Scarcely  the  eye  may  mark  the  height 
From  whence  they  pour  with  reinless  might,  f 
^^^ , ■  _■ III  •  ' 

*  We  eroMed  the  Rapids  about  three  miles  below  Lake  Erie.  These  Rapids 
form  a  very  considerable  river,  being  at  this  place  nearly  one  mile  over,  and  con- 
veying a  vast  bodv  of  water  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  I  observed  a  num- 
ber of  large  fish  that  were  thrown  on  shore,  round  which  many  ravens  were  hover- 
ing or  devouring  tbem.  Clouds  of  mist  are  seen  rising  from  the  Falls,  and  the 
concnsiion  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  so  large  a  body  of  water  is  such  that  in  a 
still  sammer's  evening  a  constant  tremor  of  the  earth  is  perceptible. 

t  Immediately  below  the  cataract  the  river  is  confined  between  two  steep  rocks 
that  form  a  deep  winding  valley,  through  which  the  waters  flow  in  their  course 
towards  Lake  Ontario.    This  valley  is  terminated  by  a  perpendicular  rock  of  fifty- 
three  yards  in  height,  over  which  this  vast  body  of  water  precipitates  itself  with 
■Jtonisbing  rapidity,  and  with  a  noise  so  tremendous  that  it  cannot  be  described. 

Travels  in  North  America, 
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Let  us  fly  from  the  deafening  sound — 
A  I «  )  'i»  thimdeii^hiterth^rtMnbtiftg  fmoalii.      <  << 
Midst  the  terror  of  the  ceaseless  din« 
Is  thet«<tN>'«(»ot<Co^l«fcfrerin?  '( 

Methinks  through  the  roar  so  WU^'aha  li^h. 

Silver  voices  in  whispers  sigh  ^ 

And  across  the  foam  of  that  rushing  tide 

Shadowless  forms  appear  to  glide^ 

There,  where  the  rainbow  loves  to  play    . 

In  vanishing  hues  alons  the  s^ray, 

Their  glittering  wings  the  spirits  wave. 

And  beckon  us  to  their  watery  cave : 

They  know  from  the  Strangers  land  we  dome. 

And  they  hasten  to  welcome  -the  Indians  home ! 

M.  E. 


CHABACTBRISTIC    BPI8TI«£S. — NO.    I. 

Rrpm  the  Collection  of  an  Amateur. 

Ov  all  the  diflerent  ipeciea  of  literary  oomposidon  with  which  the 
press  of  the  present  day  teems,  commend  us  to  Letters— in  which 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  composition  at  all !  .  And  of  all  letters, 

five  us  those  alone  which  never  would  have  been  written  if  the  possibi- 
ty  of  our  perusing  them  bad  been  contemplated  I  And  of  all  letter- 
writers,  keep  us  from  any  but  such  as  do  not  know  how  a  letter  should 
be  written ! 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  letters,  as  an  inyention*  is  that  there 
is  nobody  so  ignorant  or  uninformed  but  he  may  indite  one,  and  nobody 
so  forlorn  or  forsaken  in  condition  that  he  may  not  hope  some  day  or 
otherlo  receive  one,  or  remember  the  day  when  he  did.  To  "  waft  a 
sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,"  is  far  from  bemg  the  most  difficult  feat  that 
letters  are  able  to  perform.  It  is  said,  proverbially,  of  any  attempt  to 
effect  an  impossible  thing,  **  you  might  as^well  try  to  extract  milk  from 
a  male  tiger  1"  But  letters  can  do  more  than  this :  they  can  squeeze 
*'  the  milk  of  human  kindness"  from  the  indurated  heart  of  a  miser  or 
a  misanthrope-^they  can  "  call  tpiriis  from  the  vasty  deep"  of  a  meta- 
physician's brain ; — ^nay  more — ^they  can  extract  amusonent  from  men  of 
business,  pleasantry  from  peers  and  plenipotentiaries,  liveliness  from 
lovers  and  fine  ladies,  instruction  from  fools,  humanity  from  philoso- 
phers, and — the  greatest  miracle  of  all — a  willingly-paid  poll-tax 
nrom  every  body  I 

The  genus.  Letters,  has  been  divided,  from  time  to  time,  into  various 
species',  according  to  the  fancy  or  habits  of  the  party  concerning  himself 
about  Uiem.  But  perhaps  the  best,  because  the  least  artificial  classifi- 
cation of  them,  is  one  which  has  never  yet  been  made,  and  which  would 
arrange  them  according  to  the  rank  and  station  which  their  writers  hold 
in  society.  In  this  view  of  them  they  will  come  under  four  principal 
heads ;  namely,  Letters  of  the  poor-~of  the  middle  classes — of  persona 
of  rank— and  of  men  of  genius  :  which  latter  must  be  considered  as 
forming  a  class  by  themselves,  without  any  reference  to  the  particular 
station  they  may  nominally  hold.  Perhaps,  next  to  the  tetters  of  men 
of  genius  (of  which  so  much  has  been  already  said  and  written  that  we 
must  not  trust  ourselves  to  add  any  thing  to  it  here)  those  of  the  poor 
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are  richest  in  a  sort  of  homely  and  home-reaching  interest.    And  yet 
it  is  strange  enough  that  they  have  hitherto  not  been  attended  to  at  all 
— any  more  than  if  no  such  things  existed.     The  passions,  affections, 
characters,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  poor  have  not  been  thought  less 
worthy  of  study  than  those  of  any  other  class,  even  by  the  greatest  and 
best  of  our  casuists ;  and  various  modes  have  been  adopted  for  illus- 
trating and  setting  them  forth,  by  essays,  tales,  poems,  dramas,  pic- 
tures, &c.     But  the  study  and  developement  of  them  by  means  of  the 
written  letters  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked  or  neglected.     The  observers  of  human  nature  do 
not  object  to  study  character,  under  whatever  form  it  may  present  it- 
self, or  in  connexion  with  whatever  circumstances ;  and  many  a  valu- 
able lesson  has  been  learned  amid  the  clamour  of  a  tap-room,  or  on  the 
top  of  a  stage-coach :  and  not  the  less  valuable  for  coming  in  vulgar 
language  and  from  a  nameless  source.     But  to  look  into  a  letter  couch- 
ed in  culpable  grammar,  and  signed  John  Atkins  or  Rebecca  Jones,  is 
what  nobody  has  hitherto  thought  of  doing,  unless  they  have  happened 
to  be  appended  to  some  "  case  of  seduction,"  or  crim.  con.  in  low  life. 
And  yet  the  vicious  eagerness  with  which  such  documents  are  sought 
after  and  devoured  by  the  ''  reading  public"  of  the  newspapers,  on  oc- 
casions of  the  above  nature,  might,  one  would  think,  have  demonstra- 
ted the  value  of  them  as  a  general  source  of  legitimate  information,  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  passions  and 
affections  of  tlie  heart,  in  however  low  a  station  they  may  be  acting. 

Neither  have  letters  ever  been  collected — or  at  least  no  such  collec- 
tion has  ever  been  given  to  the  world — with  a  view  to  illustrate  charac- 
ter generally.  They  have  always  been  devoted  either  to  the  develope- 
ment of  some  particular  portion  of  history, — literary,  political,  &c. ;  or 
to  illustrate  the  character  and  general  biography  of  some  individual  per- 
son who  has  been  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  species  in  some  way 
or  other-^  either  by  his  station,  his  virtues,  his  genius,  his  crimes,  or 
the  remarkable  acts  and  circumstances  in  which  he  may  have  taken  a 
part.  And  the  letters  collected  with  any  of  these  vievrs  have  always, 
without  eicception,  been  considered  to  derive  a  great  part  of  their  value, 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  from  the  name  which  was  found 
subscribed  to  them  :  we  of  course  refer  to  such  of  them  as  have  not 
been  written  by  the  person  whose  character  and  biography  they  pro- 
fessed to  illustrate — the  name  affixed  to  those  being  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  their  value.  Now,  for  our  parts,  we  strenuously 
holdf  with  Juliet,  that  there  is  very  little,  if  any  thing*  "  in  a  namet* 
especially  as  affixed  to  a  letter — with  the  single  exception  we  have  just 
stated ;  and  that  the  flowers  of  the  epistolary  parterre  '*  would  smell  as 
sweet,"  generally  speaking,  with  any  one  name  as  with  any  other, 
or  without  any  name  whatever.  And  indeed  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  they  would  not  in  many  or  in  most  cases  smell  sweeter.  In  fact. 
Letters,  as  svch,  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  in  themselves^  and  no 
name  can  make  them  otherwise ;  and  the  only  general  distinction  that 
need  be  made  is  between  real  and  fictitious  ones. 

Undoubtedly,  the  collections  of  letters  which  we  already  possess, 
both  in  our  own  and  in  other  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  valuable  and  interesting,  in  each  of  tlie  points  of 
view  in  which  we  have  looked  at  letters  above : — ^namely,  as  develope- 
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ments  of  individual  character;  and  as  depositories  of  general  truth,  and 
illustrations  of  our  general  nature.  And  many  of  them  are  valuable  in 
both  these  points  of  view  at  the  same  time.  Nothing,  for  example,  can 
possibly  be  more  amusing  and  delightful  in  themselves  than  the  Letters 
of  Horace  Walpole ;  and  at  the  same  time  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
characteristic  of  their  writer — ^who  was  a  person  about  whom,  for  various 
reasons,  we  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  known.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Cowper*s  Letters— -of  those  in  particular  which  have  just  been 
given  to  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  Letters  pub- 
lished under  the  names  of  Grimm  and  Diderot  are  valuable  on  their  own 
account  purely,  and  they  would  have  been  just  as  valuable  had  they  ap- 
peared without  -any  name  at  all,  provided  we  could  have  been  fully 
assured  of  their  authenticity.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  admirable 
letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  with  the  delicious  ones 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  first  are  the  letters  of  a  person  of  liigh 
breeding,  of  infinite  wit,  of  easy  pleasantry,  and  of  acute  observation  ; 
but  as  for  the  name  they  bear — we  care  very  little  about  the  matter,  and 
if  we  did  not  already  know  it,  we  should  not  feel  much  desire  to  know 
it.  And  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  are  the  letters  of  a  doting  mother  to 
an  affectionate  child ;  which  is  a  character  that  no  name  could  add  any 
interest  to.  And  though  these  delightful  effusions  are  almost  as  rich 
as  Lady  Montague's  in  the  various  qualities  we  have  assigned  to  the 
latter,  yet  it  is  chiefly  as  the  letters  of  a  devoted  mother  that  we 
love  them :  for  a  deeply-rooted  passion,  of  whatever  kind,  is  a  more 
interesting  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  human  mind  than  any  or 
than  all  other  things. — ^Again — the  Letters  of  Pope  are  most  entertain- 
ing, clever,  and  instructive  pieces  of  writing ;  but  then  they  are  ''  pieces 
of  writing,"  and  might  have  been  intended  for  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine !  As  mere  letters  they  are  of  little  value.  But  as  Letters 
qf  Pope  they  are  of  great  value  ;  because,  in  addition  to  the  entertain- 
ment they  afford,  they  are  highly  illustrative  of  the  artificial  character 
of  Pope's  intellect, — ^which  was  for  ever  '*  on  its  good  behaviour,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  was  scarcely  conscious  of  its  own  existence  except  with 
reference  to  the  existence  of  some  other  person.  The  Letters  of  Gray, 
again,  are  modeb,  in  point  of  style — so  far  as  any  thing  can  be  named 
as  a  model  of  that  which  should  be  a  purely  involuntary  effusion.  But 
it  is  as  developements  of  a  peculiarly  formed  character  that  we  have 
chief  cause  to  value  them.  Gray,  as  a  poet,  was  the  most  artificial 
person  in  the  world :  this  we  gather  from  his  verses.  But  as  a  man, 
nothing  could  be  more  simple,  natural,  and  unaffected:  his  letters 
prove  this.  It  is  as  the  Letters  qf  Gray,  therefore,  that  we  most  admire 
them  :  if  they  were  without  his,  or  any  other  great  name,  we  should  set 
but  little  store  by  them ;  because,  though  models  of  what  may  be  called 
(if  any  thing  must  be  so  called)  an  epistolary  style,  they  contain  little 
that  is  either  very  amusing  or  very  profound — ^little  that  would  gain 
them  any  high  distinction  as  mere  pieces  of  writing. 

But  in  fact  a  real  Letter  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  in  some  degree  in- 
teresting, whatsoever  it  may  contain,  or  from  whomsoever  it  may  pro- 
ceed ;  and  that  which  would  be  perfectly  Jade,  puerile,  and  common- 
place, coming  to  us  under  any  other  circumstances,  has  a  certain  cha- 
racter and  value  stamped  upon  it  with  the  post-mark.  Probably  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  we  cannot  peruse  a  letter,  supposing  we  know  it 
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to  be  a  genuine  one,  without  in  flotne  degree  partakii^  in  the  tenti- 
ments  of  three  different  parties  at  onoe — namely,  the  inditer,  the  per-^ 
son  to  whom  it  ia  addressed^  and  ourselves,  the  present  readers  of  it ; 
we,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  trace  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  imagine 
those  of  the  receiver,  and  experience  our  own  in  regard  to  those  of 
both  the  others.     It  will  probably  be  found,  on  examination,  that  this 
complex  process  does  not  take  place  in  regard  to  any  other  species  of 
composition.     And  to  prove  that  this  process  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  perusal  of  letters,  let  us  enquire 
whether  imaginary  ones  excite  any  interest  at  all,  unless  they  indude 
some  special  and  adventitious  merit  not  belonging  to  them  eu  letters^ 
In  fact,  the  great  charm  of  real  letters  is  simply  that  of  their  being  real 
letters ;  and  this  is  a  quality  the  known  absence  of  which  nothing  can 
entirely  compensate. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  from  which  we  have  somewhat  di- 
verged. How  is  it  that  collections  of  Letters  have  not  hitherto  been 
made,  which  shall  in  no  degree  depend  for  their  value  on  particular 
names,  persons,  events,  and  things,  but  which  shall  illustrate  general 
nature  and  character  alone,  by  means  of  individual  instances,  and  shall 
derive  their  interest  solely  from  their  greater  or  less  adaptation  to  this 
object  ?  It  wiU  scarcely  be  doubted  that  not  a  day  passes  without  a 
multiplicity  of  letters  j>eing  written,  received,  read,  and  destroyed, 
which,  if  saved,  and  arranged  with  reference  to  the  above-named  ob- 
ject, would  be  in  a  high  degree  curious  and  valuable.  The  human 
heart — its  passions,  affections,  habits,  impulses,  and  instincts — ^are  in- 
dicated and  developed  less  in  its  conduct  under  tlie  great  and  momen- 
tous circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  than  in  that  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  every  day  trifles  that  act  and  are  acted  upon  by  it ;  it  is 
less  true  to  itself  in  its  strengths  than  its  weaknesses,  and  the  results  of 
the  former  are  less  to  be  depended  on  as  criterions  of  character  than 
those  of  the  latter.-— And,  above  all,  a  general  and  efficient  knowledge 
of  our  human  nature  is  to  be  obtained,  less  by  gazing  upon  it  under 
the  distant  and  at  the  same  time  dazzling  forms  of  high  genius  and 
heroic  virtue,  than  by  becoming  intimate  with  its  frailties,  its  follies, 
and  its  errors,  as  these  are  inseparably  linked  and  blended  with  its 
wants  and  wishes,  its  sorrows  and  joys,  as  well  as  its  eager  aspirations 
after  future  good,  and  its  restless  endeavours  to  escape  from  present 
evil.  Tlie  truth  of  all  this  will  perhaps  readily  be  admitted ;  but  pos- 
sibly the  inference  we  would  draw  from  it,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a 
certain  class  of  letters,  is  not  so  obvious,  though  we  conceive  it  to  be 
still  more  universally  true.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  like  a  letter,  for 
giving  us  glimpses  into  the  secret  heart  of  its  writer  at  the  moment  he 
is  employed  in  penning  it ;  provided  the  matter  in  question  is  either  not 
of  sufficient  apparent  importance  to  make  an  attempt  at  concealment 
seem  needful,  or  of  too  much  importance  to  render  it  available.  A 
thousand  things  flow  through  the  pen  that  the  tongue  could  not  have 
expressed  if  it  would,  and  would  not  have  dared  to  express,  if  it 
could ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  would  not  have  had  to 
express, — ^because,  in  the  act  of  talking,  and  the  correspondent  act  of 
listening  that  the  talking  necessarily  engenders,  the  whole  mental  pro- 
cess becomes  changed,  and  the  feelings  which  put  that  process  into 
action  are  divided  and  dissipated,  or  diverted  into  other  courses,  and 
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blended  with  other  sets  of 'feeliogv,  and  become  subject  to  other  asso* 
ciations.  Whereas  in  sitting  down  to  write  a  letter,  we  have  nothing 
to  entice  ns  "  out  of  the  record" — nothing  to  divert  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  the  process  of  coining  themseWes  into  the  words  that  are 
expressiTe  of  them — ^nothing  to  restrain  us — ^nothing  to  intenqipt  or 
confuse  or  alarm  or  disturb  us — ^nothing,  in  short,  to  prevent  the  hand 
and  pen  together  from  perfimning  the  office  we  have  for  the  time  being 
appointed  them  to,  cf  acting  as  a  copying-fnacMne  to  a  certain  page  of 
the  mind  or  the  heart.  The  tongue  rarely  if  ever  gave  a  true  transcript 
of  any  particular  portion  of  the  mental  world  that  is  within  us ; — for 
the  eye  of  another,  looking  upon  V8  while  we  speak,  is  alone  sufficient 
(however  unconscious  we  may  be  of  its  influence)  to  alter  all  that  we 
should  otherwise  say.  But  the  pen  has  the  power  (which  nothing  else, 
has)  of  drawing  true  pictures  from  the  human  heart,  and  of  drawing 
them  too  in  a  permanent  form,  so  that  they  can  be  copied,  and  re- 
peated, and  kept  at  hand  for  study  and  reference  and  comparison. 
While  the  tongue,  even  if  it  could  draw  as  vivid  pictures  and  aa  true 
ones,  could  only  trace  them  on  the  air,  from  which  they  must  fade  in 
the  same  moment  that  they  appear.  No  conversation  was  ever  so  ex« 
actly  recollected  and  reported  as  to  convey  a  perfect  impression  of  tlie 
effect  which  it  produced  at  the  time  it  was  uttered.  But  a  real  letter  is 
a  real  tangible  thing — you  have  it  '*  in  black  and  white" — ^there's  no 
gainsaying  or  altering  or  disputing  or  denying  it.  *" 

Be  it  understood  then,  briefly,  that  it  is  the  object  of  these  papers,  if 
not  to  supply  the  desideratum  the  absence  of  which  is  lamented  above, 
at  least  to  shew  the  mannet  in  which  it  might  be  supplied.  But  while 
this  is  their  main  object,  it  is  not  intended  to  pursue  this  object  for- 
mally,  but  to  forget  or  step  aside  from  it  whenever  the  pursuit  of  it 
might  seem  incompatible  with  the  amusement  of  the  reader.  In  short, 
it  is  proposed  to  skim  the  cream  of  a  large  collection  of  original  letters 
from  all  classes  and  degrees  of  persons ;  making  the  selection  chiefly 
witli  a  view  to  illustrate  character  and  human  nature  generally  ;  but 
sometimes  depending,  for  the  interest  we  propose  to  excite,  on  "  the 
magic  of  a  name"  alone:  But  be  It  always  borne  in  mind  by  Uie  reader, 
that  the  chief  claim  we  are  induced  to  make  upon  his  attention  and 
curiosity  in  regard  to  these  "selections,"  arises  from  their  absolute 
reality.  Whatever  they  seem  to  be,  that  they  are.  We  are  not  going 
to  shew  him  what  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been  written, 
under  certain  supposable  circumstances ;  but  wifat  actually  was 
written  under  certain  actual  circumstances.  In  fact  (and  to  this  we 
pledge  ourselves),  the  letters  we  shall  present  him  will  be  copied,  ver- 
batim et  literatim,  from  the  originals  as  they  He  before  us,  by  the  favour 
of  their  possessor — who  has  all  his  life  been  a  collector  of  every  thing 
in  this  way  that  could  illustrate  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  character, 
and  the  mei*e  fact  of  their  being  found  in  whose  possession  is  enough  to 
stamp  a  certain  value  upon  them — since,  if  there  be  a  person  whose  tact 
in  detecting,  and  whose  skill  and  quickness  in  applying  indications  of 
this  nature^  surpasses  those  of  all  others  now  living  among  us,  it  is  he 
who  has  for  five  years  successively,  in  his  own  single  unassisted  person, 
supplied  the  place  of  a  whole  company  of  comedians  (to  say  nothing  of 
"  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  decorations,  &c.")  to  the  most  enlightened 
audiences  that  our  theatres  have  seen  for  many  years  past,  and  has  him- 
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•elf  furnished,  from  the  stores  of  his  own  unassisted  observation^  lUMurljr 
all  the  materials  of  which  hisillnstratiTe  entertainments  have  been  eom- 
posed. 

The  eonsiderate  reader  will  pardon  us  for  having  detained  him  so 
long  from  those  objects  which  are  to  form  the  staple  of  these  papers^ 
bo&  in  substance  and  in  attraction.    But  the  truth  is»  we  have  foreseen 
the  small  chance  there  is  of  our  being  attended  to  jn  the  presence  oF 
**  metal  more  attractive ;"  and  have  determined  *'  to  have  our  «tfy"  be- 
forehand on  this  most  enticing  subject.    We  have  now  done,  except  in 
80  far  as  regards  the  few  words  with  which  we  shall  venture  to  preface 
each  letter  as  we  present  it. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with  the  Theatrical  letters^  if  it  be 
but  iu  compliment  to  the  friend  whose  kindness  permits  us  thus  to  skim 
the  cream  of  his  collection. 

The  following  letter,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  of  style,  compo- 
sition, &c.  proves  the  singular  effect  which  theatrical  representations 
produce  on  spectators  of  a  certain  class,  in  regard  to  the  persons  who 
embody  the  different  characters  represented.  To  a  country  bumpkin 
the  abstract  notion  of  "a  play-actor"  is  a  something  which  inspires  a 
mysterious  respect  amounting  to  awe,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
familiarity  which  almost  "breeds  contempt."  These  two  opposite 
feelings  are  delightfully  blended  and  oonfvused  together  in  the  epistle 
which  follows : 

Mr.  Wrbncr, 
Sir,— -Please  to  excuse  my  freedom  as  streanger  to  you,  but  I  have  had. 
ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  you  many  times  at  the  theatre  in  Oxford. 

Mr.  Wrench,  J.    \V***  presents  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr. 
W.  begs  the  favor  of  his  company  at  dinner  to  day  at  2  o^Clock  to  meet  a 
few  friends— And  in  the  evenm^  we  intend  to  visit  your  theatre. 
Sir,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  short  notis. 

Monday  Morning,  J.  W***, 

4th  Sept.  1815.  Porter  of College.  ' 

An  answer  is  requested.  « 

Our  next  specimens  shall  be  from  two  aspirants  after  theatrical 
fame.  The  infinite  summariness  of  the  first,  and  the  cool  manner  in 
which  the  writer  desires  to  be  waited  upon  at  his  own  residence,  are 
remarkable.  He  evidently  thinks  that,  now  his  mind  is  made  up  on 
'the  matter,  nothing  remains  but  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  his 
engagement. 

To  Mr.  Mathbws,  Aug.  13,  1815. 

'  Sir,— I  write  these  few  lines  to  you,  hoping  that  i  shall  succeed  in  what  I 
am  trying  for^  am  very  unhappy,  now  my  mind  is  all  on  being  a  stage-actor , 
and  it  you  would  have  the  gooaness  to  stepp  down  to  35,  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place,  to-day,  i  shall  be  very  mucn  a  bioiged  to  you,  as  1  have  not 
time  to  come  to  the  liaymarket.  1  remain  yours,  ■ 

R.  R»*«*.  j 

The  other  is  firom  a  very  different  person —  f 

**  Some  clerk  foredoom 'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  reads  a  play-liook  when  he  should  engross." 

His  mingled  confidence  and  modesty  are  amusing.  He  feels  no  diffi* 
culty  in  ofiering  himself  as  "  a  tragic  performer  of  tlic  first  characters  ;'* 
and  yet  the  utmost  scope  of  his  expectations  in  the  afiair  of  salary  is 
fifteen  shillings  per  week ! 
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Sir, — ^I  DOW  wait  upon  you  in  order  to  ofier  myself  to  your  acceptance 
as  a  tragic  performer  ot  the  first  characters— -bavine  studied  Shakespear  aud 
other  celebrated  authors  for  several  years — ^but  I  bring  with  me  no  other 
recommendation  to  your  notice  but  my  own  abilities — ^not  having  appeared 
on  any  stage  yet — still  if  you  should  have  the  goodness  to  grant  my  suit,  I 
think  I  may  justly  say  with  Norva),  something  makes  me  bold  to  say  I  will 
not  shame  thy  favor*  The  salary  I  should  expect  would  not  be  more  than 
168.  per  week.  F^on  me»  if  I  through  iffnoiance  have  erred  in  addressing 
you— not  knowing  Uie  way  in  whicn  tne  theatrical  affairs  are .  generally 
transacted.  Your  humble  Servant, 

W.  K***. 

N.  B.  If  you  think  it  worth  your  trouble,  as  I  am  now  in  waiting,!  would 
give  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  my  abilities — knowing,  from  report,  your 
mnate  worth  and  love  of  justice. 
To  Mr.  T.  DiBDiN,  Manager, 
Surry  Theatre." 

We  will  now  take  a  step  to  higher  and  tenderer  ground.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  an  author — and  what  is  more,  a  poet — and  what  is  most 
of  aD,  a  patriot!  There  is  something  dramatic  even  in  his  epistolary 
style.  Interrogatories  issue  from  him  in  a  stream.  And  then  what 
novelty  in  the  conception  of  introducing  the  overture  as  soon  as  the 
play  is  over !  He  thinks  that  the  dramatists  of  the  day  have  hitherto 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that  an  over-tare  of  course  means  a 
something  which  shall  be  given  after  the  play  is  over!  And  what  ao 
overture  is  his  to  be  \  "  patriotic,"  as  he  says,  with  a  vengeance — em- 
bod3ring  nothing  less  than  all  the  national  songs  we  possess !  He  may 
well  desire  to  have  his  name  concealed,  lest,  on  the  performance  of 'his 
play,  he  should  be  overwhelmed  with  addresses  from  all  parts  of  his 
grateful  country !  Of  all  tbe  paradises  extant  in  the  realms  c^  the 
imagination,  commend  us  to  "  the  Fool's  Paradise.^'  .The  poet's  is  a 
purgatory  in  comparison.     But  to  our  Letter  : 

"Scarboro',  Dec.  9,  1804. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  written  a  play  *,  and  I  am  confident  it  possesses  merit. 
One  (a  facetious»  whimsical,  hypocritical,  satirical,  avaricious)  character,  1 

rurposely  contrived  for  you.  Quere,  can  I  have  it  introduced  in  London  ? 
n  what  time?  How  must  I  proceed?  What  obstacles  will  oppose  me? 
How  shall  I  oppose  themf  What  terms?  Is  Mr.  Kelly  accessible ?  fori 
want  a  '*  patriotic  overture*'  composing,  and  a  **  patriotic  song"  setting  to 
music — ^viz. 

I  £  England,  arise !  tee^  where  the  gathering  foe, 
'S  1  Like  a  fierce  tyger,  ere  he  takes  ri is  leap— 
^  \  Rise,  o  arise  I  uplift  a  mighty  blow — 
^  ^  Headlong  destruction !  Ruin  I  on  them  heap  I ! 

Overture,  (which  immediately  strikes  up  at  the  conclusion  of  5th  Act,) 
to  have  for  its  various  movements,  **  God  Save  the  King'* — "  Rule  Britannia" 
— "  Hearte  of  Oak"—"  Britons  Strike  Home." 

Hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  having  taken  this  libert]|r  with  you, 
nor  at  my  urging  you  to  favor  me  with  as  early  an  answer  as  possible.  And 
let  me  entreat  you  to  keep  my  name  (  )  secret,  for  I  mean  to  be 

known  only  as.  Dear  Sir,  Yours,  &c 

Wm.  Rumbbrt. 

N.B.  Best  respects  to  Mrs. .  Perhaps  I  may  err  in  my  superscrip- 
tion—for 1  only  heard  per  chance  you  were  at  Drury-lane.  If  you  are  not, 
permit  me  to  say  you  deserve  to  be  there. 


*  **  Patriotic  Incidents,  or^tho  Nightly  Watch  t  in  five  acts.    Altogether  pro  tcm 
pore— the  title  will  cunvince^it  will  readily  be  licensed." 
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We  will  now  retain  to  the  himbler  walks  ef  prolbMioBal  life.  Tbm 
fellowing  effiisbn  is  the  joint  producdoD  of  two  biotherB«  who  seem,  in 
this  instance,  to  haye  been  sick  of  too  much  health.  The  '*  bons,**  (as 
they  call  them)  with  which  the  worthy  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Imd 
favoured  them»  were  any  thing  but  bons  to  them  1  Their  consteniatioa 
at  the  unremitting  attacks  that  are  made  upon  them— -their  tender 
solicitude  lest  Mr.  Barrett  should  suspect  them  of  disaffection  to  his 
int^ests,  in  not  helping  to  fill  his  gardens  with  orders — fl(nd  their  inno- 
cent despair  at  the  "  distressing  necessity"  to  which  they  are  reduced 
of  being  compelled  to  solicit  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  forego  the 
&vour  he  had  conferred  upon  them — all  this  is  the  perfection  of  ncuveU* 

''London,  Aug.  Ij  1820. 

MnoB  RB8PBCTBD  SiR,— Your  kind  generosity  was  so  great,  that  you  be^ 
stowed  on  us,  your  horo-players  at  Wauxhall^  two  Bons,  which  we  with  the 
most  grateful  sensibility  accepted ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  we  find  hout 
that  tnis  intended  favor  was  for  us  an  severe  punishment.  We  are  every  day 
besieged :  they  say,  two  bons  make  a  little  party,  and  for  this  reason,  in  the 
course  ot  the  season,  more  than  300  person  ask,  and  constantly  pla^  us  for 
the  bons--6o  that  we  are  at  last  under  the  distressing  aecessity  to  solicit  jour 
kind  permission  and  consent  to  rennounce  and  give  up  the  bons.  But  if  wa 
lose  the  boD8»  we  wish  never  and  never  to  lose  your  kind  protection.  Conse- 
quently, we  most  humbly  solicit  the  favor  to  be  always  at  your  service^  at 
least  as  long  as  we  can  decendy  do  our  duty,  as  we  pre/er  the  engagement  at 
Wauxhall  to  any  other  at  London. 

We  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect,  much  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  grateful  and  humble  Servants, 
To G. N. BAUMXTt,  Esq.  Josspb  & Pbter  ■  -^    ». 

StrokwelL  Horns  at  Wauxhall. 

PeEhops  after  all  this  prose  the  reader  may  like  to  see  a  little  verse. 
He  may  be  assured  that  what  follows  is  written  in  as  sober  seriousness 
as  any  of  the  preceding.     It  will  explain  itself. 

"  Impromptu. 
To  Mt  Obar  Mary,  Sunday  Night,  81  Oct.      13. 

Conway,  the  object  my  Mary  wished  to  view— 
How  haid  the  heart  must  be  that  did  not  sympathise  wtih  you.  . 
Impressed  with  this  idea,  what  less  could  by  me  be  done 


He  is  somewhat  like  my  Mary,  handsome  and  strona ; 
But  in  the  Drama's  laws  not  to  be  compared  with  Young. 
So  much  for  comparison,  but  sure  I  am  he  'U  please, 
If  not  ?  the  fault 's  not  mine,  because  you  *11  sit  at  ease 
In  a  front  seat,  secured  not  by  a  rara  avit. 
But  by  an  affectionate  and  sincere  friend,  D**  D****. 

More  anon— errors  excepted. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  for  the  present,  with  an  epistle  sent 
from  a  clown  at  the  Dublin  Theatre  to  his  wife  in  London.  The  fol- 
lowing, like  the  specimen  vdiich  precedes  it,  is  certainly  neither  prose 
nor  verse ;  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  poetry^  if  the  simple 
outbursttngs  of  a  sincere  and  deep-seated  afiection  are  such.  In  the 
midst  of  its  in6nite  confusion  of  times,  persons,  and  things,  there  are 
touches  of  passion  which  nothing  purely  fictitious  ever  possessed.  The 
benediction  that  intervenes  between  the  two  postscripts  is  the  sublime  of 
simple  nature.  The  reader  must  not  be  content  with  a  single  perusal  of 
this  letter.     On  the  first  readingi  its  somewhat  recondite  orthography 
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may  perhaps  mterfere  wkh  its  efieot  But  when  it  can  be  read  over 
widiout  pausing  to  puasle  out  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  who  ean  so 
read  it,  and  not  be  touched  by  it,  eVen  to  the  very  verge  of  teai^,  may 
be  assured  that  he  is  either  not  made  of ''  penetrable  stuff,"  or  that  his 
heart  and  affections  are  not  in  a  healthful  state.  We  sfaduU  shrewdly 
suspect  sttdi  a  person  of  being  secretly  addicted  to  melo-drams  \ 

**  Friday  Morning. 

MyDbah  AivGBL^-^I  reaseavcd  your  Lester^  and  I  am  a  stoaisbt  that  yoa 
did  not  start  off  the  moment  the  theatre  closed,  after  what  1  have  rote  to  you 
and  leting  you  know  what  a  situation  I  am  in.  I  am  a  stonisht  that  you  did 
not  pay  more  a  tencion — was  you  in  a  straing  country  I  wold  not  serve  you  so 
—you  are  brakine  my  hart  by  eanchis-^1  have  ben  bad  a  nuf  before  I  reseved 
this  Leter— but  this  has  cut  roe  to  the  senter  of  my  hart.  I  am  walking  the 
streets  from  morning  to  night  and  till  morning  again— if  you  are  not  Started 
before  you  reaseve  this  Leter,  I  shal  expect  you  will  start  of  on  the  recpt  of 
this  Leater,  wich  you  will  reaseve  on  Monday,  12  of  November,  wich  I  sliall 
expect  you  will  come  of  by  the  male  at  night ;  and  if  you  are  not  over  in 
Dublin  on  the  thursday  folowins,  1  shal  start  on  the  fryday  folowing,  if  I  am 
abel  to  start— >for  it  is  no  youse  for  you  to  come  over  heare  then— for  you  lose 
your  engadgment^— for  Mr.  Joneston  says  he  must  engadg  sum  one  Elcc  in 
your  situation— so  you  know  my  sentiments. 

Dam  the  election  and  the  theatre-— if  you  wish  to  make  me  hapy  yon  will 
mind  what  1  have  rote  to  you.  So  no  more  from 

your  ever  loving  and  obedient  husband. 

If  it  ruines  me  I  will  start  on  fryday  if  you  are  not  over  on  thursday.    it 
you  start  on  monday  night  you  wUl  be  in  Dublin  on  thursday. 

God  bless  your  eyes.  .  ^  , 

Th%  theatre  is  shut  up,  and  I  have  just  money  a  nofe  \th  to  brin^  me  to 
holev  head— «nd  if  you  are  not  over  on  thursday  the  15,  orTriday  the  t6,  oy  God 
1  wiU  come  of  if  1  walk  all  the  way  firom  the  head  to  Londo&>*Mhear£or  «io  ntt 
come  if  you  do  not  come  of  in  time.  » - 

O  fany— I  did  not  think  you  wold  treat  me  30— to  leave  me  ,in  a^^ramg 
country— I  could  nOt  treat  poor  Lobskey  so^much  more  your  loving  hus- 
band/' 

r 

If  the  critics  do  not  pronounce  this  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  natural, 
in  point  of  style  as  well  as  matter,  we  would  beg  them  to  explain  what  is. 
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I  Kirow  not.  Lady,  which  commandment 
In  painting  thU  the  artist's  hand  meant 

To  make  us  chiefly  break  j  , 

But  sure  the  owner's  bliss  1  covet,  ^ 
And  half  would,  for  possession  of  it. 

Turn  thief  and  risk  my  neck. 

Yet,  as  Prometheus  rued  the  fetching 

Of  fire  from  Heaven  to  light  his  kitchen  ;  '         '* 

So,  if  I  stole  this  treasure  '      '  '- 

To  warm  my  &ncy  at  the  fi^t  -     :       t 

Of  those. young  eyes»  perhapa  I  might 

Repent  it  at  my  leisure.  ^    . 

An  old  man  for  a  young  maid  dving. 
Grave  forty-five  for  nineteen  sigoiug. 

Would  merit  Wisdom's  stricture..  , 

And  so,  to  save  myself  from  kindling. 
As  well  as  being  sued  for  swindling, 

I  send  you  back  the  picture.  C. 
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Ths  Bar  in  England  is   a  profession  of  considerable  honour  and 
great  emolument.     There  are  some  of  its  members,  though  few  in 
comparison  to  the  whole  body,  who  give  place  to  none  in  liberality  c^ 
mind,  strength  of  intellect,  and  the  possession  of  useful  knowledge^ 
Many  individuals  who  have  studied  the  law,  and  some  who  have  been 
called  to  the  Bar,  having  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  institutes  o£ 
their  country  which  every  English  gentleman   should   possess,  and 
acquired  those  habits  of  attention  and  diligence  necessary  in  studying 
for  the  profession,  have  gone  no  further ;  but,  leaving  it  before  they 
were  imbued  with  its  exclusive  character,  have  ascended  to  eminence 
in  pursuits,  for  which,  had  they  become  lawyers  in  practice,  they  could 
never  have  been  qualified.     It  is  of  the  practised  lawyer  only  that  I 
would  at  present  speak,  or  of  the  class  so  considered  by  the  bulk  of 
the  profession.     It  is  carious,  that  though  an  individual  may  obtain 
great  success  at  the  Bar,  he  may  be  denominated  a  bad  lawyer  by  the 
fraternity ;  and  that  those  who  are  considered  '  good  lawyers'  by  their 
brethren,  are  often  but  little  known  in  society.     The  gentlemen  at  the 
Bar  allow,  that  the  great  object  of  a  counsel  is  to  obtain  a  verdict  for 
his  client,  be  he  right  or  wrong,  in  any  mode  that  the  Court  will  allow ; 
but  they  will  deny  the  most  successful  advocates  to  be  lawyers,  if  they 
be  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  certain  technicalities  and  black-letter 
reading.     Yet  are  the  Judges  commonly  chosen  from  the  most  suc- 
cessful advocates;  and  when  we  find,  that  upon  abstruse  points  of 
law  no  two  lawyers  will  agree,  (except  they  be  Crown-lawyers  giving 
an  opinion  for  the  Crown,)  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  a  'good 
lawyer'  in  the  view  of  the  profession,  is  both  a  less  clever  and  less 
usetnl  man  than  a  successful  counsel.    On  the  latter  all  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Bar  with  society  must  rest.     A  good  counsel  may  not 
make  so  good  a  Judge  as  he  did  a  counsel ;  but  if  he  who  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  profession  is  to  be  deemed  inferior  to  one  who 
has  neither  genius  nor  eloquence,  but  simply  a  good  memory  to  treasure 
up  his  readings,  the  qualifications  required  in  lawyers  must  he  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  impression  which  they  produce  in  the  world. 
To  narrow  and  render  more  dry  a  study  sufficiently  so  already  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  are  not  of  the  initiated,  is  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  the 
pursuit  itself.     There  is  obscurity  enough  hanging  round  it  out  of  its 
own  limits.     Except  such  men  as  Lord  Erskine  and  a  few.  others, 
whose  names  and  talents  have  been  connected  with  some  extraneous 
incident  or  political  event;  or,  like  Brougham  in  the  Senate,  owing 
their  force  to  a  union  of  political  and  legal  talent;  the  mere  lawyer 
runs  his  career  with  little  notice  from  the  world,  and  his  name  mostly 
dies  with  him,  except  among  his  brethren  of  the  Bar.     Like  Dives,  he 
has  all  his  good  things  in  this  life.     He  is  not  ambitious  of  fame,  but 
as  a  means  <^  lucre.     Gold  is  his  stimulant,  and  fortune  the  reward  of 
his  exertions.    Lord  Mansfield,  I  think,  it  was,  who  kept  a  guinea  in 
his  hand  when  pleading  a  cause,  at  a  time  he  did  not  expect  to  receive 
a  fee.     Without  the  habitual  prompter  of  his  eloquence,  he  feared  be 
might  not  be  successful.     The  artist,  the  poet,  or  die  soldier,  pursue 
the  *'  bubble  reputation" — they  can  suffer  and  labour  for  a  reward  in 
reversion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  lawyer  flags  if  the  glittering  metal  be  not 
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eonstantly  before  his  eyes ;  he  is.  the  lover  of  tangible  things :  erowntf 
of  immortality^  or  a  glory  that  fills  the  whole  earth,  are  nothing  to 
him  like  the  chink  of  a  guinea;  and  the  sap  that  nourishes  his 
eloquence,  and  makes  it  unfold  itself  to  the  edification  of  the  Court 
that  sits  beneath  its  shadct  must  be  liberally  supplied  by  the  hand  of 
Mammon,  or  it  will  wither  into  silence.  I  do  not  wish  to  censure  a 
due  regard  for  the  honourable  profits  of  legal  industry ;  but  I  believe 
that  a  love,  almost  a  covetousness  of  gainy  is  a  sin  inherent  in  the 
lawyer.  And  as,  whether  qualified  or  not,  he  is  always  eager  to  climb 
into  influence  and  power,  the  beneficial  effect .  of  this  spirit  may  be 
justly  a  matter  of  question  in  many  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  wished 
that  a  fondness  for  renown,  something  of  that  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,  was  a  little  more  influential  among  lawyers — a  little  less  care 
of  self,  and  more  regard  for  mankind.  But  the  evil,  perhaps,  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  practice  of  law  itself. 

The  narrow  ideas  and  want  o£  liberality  of  mind  in  the  majority  of 
legal  men  is  the  more  singular,  because  their  study  appears  well  calcu- 
^lated  to  afibrd  them  a  facility  of  detecting  error  generally,  and  of  rea* 
soning  purely ;  so  that  truth  ought  to  prevail  among  them  over  prejudice, 
reason  over  custom.    But  such  is  not  the  case  in  matters  out  of  their  legal 
practice.     No  men  are  such  adorers  of  opinions  and  things  as  they  are 
first  impressed  with  them ;  none  pin  their  faith  so  readily  on  habitual 
errors.     They  cannot  be  brought  to  regard  the  world  as  a  great 
Court,  in  which  testimony  must  be  examined  and  cross-examiqeil,  and 
falsehood  guarded  against*     They  cannot  apply  their  closet  rules  to 
things  out  of  their  business,  but  become  as  great  dupes  as  those  who 
are  inferior  to  them  in  understanding,  and  have  no  test  to  guide  them 
to  what  is  right.     This  deficiency  may  be  witnessed  in  most  cases 
where  a  direct  matter  of  law  is  not  the  subject,  and  may  be  detected 
in  many  speakers  of  the  long-robe  in  the  Senate,  upon  subjects 
which  it  is  clear  they  do  not  understand,  or,  if  they  do,  treat  those 
who  hear  them  very  scurvily,  by  dealing  out  arguments  of  which  any' 
human  being,  possessing  common    sense,  may    detect  the  fallacy. 
They,  perhaps,  fancy  tliat,  as  is  customary  in  the  profession,  they  must 
say  something,  whether  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not.     The  habit  of 
putting  things  in  a  wrong  light,  of  using  the  most  barefaced  so- 
phistry, and  of  perplexing  in  a  Court,  when  a  counsel  feels  the  weak- 
ness of  a  cause,  makes  him  suppose  that  the  world  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  public  opinion  is  as  blind  as  an  Exchequer 
jury.   •  The  difierence  between  twelve  men  qualified  only  by  estate  to 
sit  on  a  jury,  and  an  indefinite  number  qualified  by  intellect  to  detect 
sophistical  reasoning,  is  not  considered.     Every  question  is  judged  of 
by  the  custom  in  a  Court  of  law,  which  is  deemed  the  most  perfect  of 
earthly  things,  and  is  kept  in  mental  view  when  the  lawyer  speaks  on 
the  hustings,  or  in  the  Senate. 

The  profession  of  the  law,  like  the  law  itself,  is  full  of  strange  ano- 
malies. There  is,  for  example,  no  introduction  to  any  pursuit  so 
liberal  and  worthy  of  commendation,  nay,  so  completely  what  it  should 
be,  as  that  of  the  English  lawyer.  The  phrase  "  eating  his  way  to  the 
bar,"  applied  to  the  law-student  being  required  to  dine  in  Term-time 
in  the  hall  of  his  Court,  comprehends  nearly  all  his  duties.  He  is  left 
entirely  to  himself:  and  the  good  efiect  of  this  is  apparent.     Taking  the 
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lawjfer  merely  as  tlie  lawyer,  without  regard  to  any  thing  un[ 
—taking  into  account  also  the  plodding  industry,  extensive  reading,  and 
laborious  application,  necessary  to  attain  a  profound  knowledge  of  our 
motley  and  endless  chain  of  statutes,  cases,  &c.  which  good- will  is  alone 
able  to  conquer— no  country  can  produce  men  more  devoted  to  legal 
drudgery,  or  more  deeply  masters  of  their  profession,  than  our  own. 
So  mighty  is  the  mass  of  verbiage  and  detail  the  student  has  to  wade 
through,  that  nothing  could  urge  him  on  but  a  knowledge  that  igno- 
rance cannot  succeed,  and  that  a  firm  determination  to  excel  and  a 
spirit  of  invincible  perseverance  will  alone  ensure  success.     He  may,  if 
he  prefer  it,  and  knowing  the  in&llible  consequence,  wander  about  his 
Inn  in  idleness,  or  become  the  empty-headed  man  of  fashion,  ^nd 
waste  his  hours  at  Long's  or  Stevens's ;  he  may  neglect  law  for  the 
more  noble  and  inspiring  pursuits  of  genius,  and  the  only  penalty 
exacted  is  by  himself  from  himself.     He  will  be  certain  of  remaim'ng 
at  the  bottom,  while  less  able  but  more  diligent  plodders  rise  above 
him  to  the  very  summit  of  the  profession.     If,  therefore,  he  be  called 
to  the  Bar,   to  which  perhaps  there  is  no  obstacle,  he  will  see  life 
waste  away,  as  hundreds  do,  without  practice ;  for  which  he  has  no  one 
to  blame  but  himself— no  sinister  interference  of  power  or  interest 
keeps  him  back,  and  places  less  qualified  persons  over  his  head^  as  the 
naval  or  military  aspirant  too  often  witnesses  to  his  cost.    Thus, 
while  the  lawyer  is  the  precise,  formal,  straight- laced  personage  in 
himself,  bigoted  to  every  thing  as  it  stands,  stiff  as  is  his  own  bar- 
barons  wig,   grave  and  dry  as  the  eternal  tautology  of  his  dusty 
parchments,  his  induction  to  the  profession  is  the  most  free  and  unfet- 
tered of  that  into  any  pursuit  whatever.     This  freedom  of  education, 
however,  he  makes  up  for  in  afler-life,  when  he  becomes  the  slave  of 
custom,  and  resigns  reason  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors.    He 
imagines  that  his  profession  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  world  as  above 
all  others,  and  in  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  in  its  acquirement. 
He  would  have  the  study  of  law  rank  above  all  the  higher  arts  and 
sciences,  beyond  the  expanded  views  of  the  statesman,  or  the  mighty 
contemplations  of  the  philosopher ;  or  rather,  he  would  circumscribe 
these  by  his  own.     He  is  angry  that  few  can  be  brought  to  think  as 
he  does  about  it;  and  is  mortified  if  told,  that  except  in  an  instance  or 
two,  depending  upon  the  public  interest  involved  in  them,  the  world 
cares  little  or  nothing  about  the  most  elaborate  law- argument,  or  the 
most  Bubde  piece  of  cross«questioning.     He  is  for  ever  endeavouring 
to  bring  things  into  subservience  to  his  own  views.      He  measures 
every  thing,  as  the  proverb  has  it,   by  his  own  peck;   and  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  with  him  upon  any  topic,  without  his  dragging 
into  the  argument  something  which  '*  smells  of  the  shop,"  or  in  the . 
manner  of  the  Court  of  Kmg's  Bench.     His  reasoning  ends  in  the 
affirmative,  that  ^*  whatever  is  is  right,"  in  the  political  system  of  his 
notions,  because  he  finds  that   custom  or  statute  has  in  some  age 
or  other  sanctioned  all  that  he  finds  in  it.     His  confidence  in  the 
minister  of  the  day  is  only  secondary  to  that  which  he  has  in  the 
excellence  of  the  laws  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  or  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Henry  VI 1 1.     Half  his  arguments,  when  examined  by 
4he  rules  of  right  reason,  are  like  those  of  one  of  his  profession,  who, 
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not  long  ago,  argued  for  the  existence  of  wiichcrafty  becmue^  if  there 
had  b^n  no  such  thing  as  witchcraft,  Acts  of  Parliament  would  not 
have  been  passed  for  its  suppression.  This  incj^dty  of  abstracting 
themselves  wholly  from  their  professional  habits,  vices,  and  modes  c^ 
thinking,  renders  them  bad  politicians.  The  disposition  of  men's 
minds,  natural  right,  the  influence  of  the  passions  on  communities, 
changes  of  time  and  circumstance,  the  effects  of  increasing  know- 
ledge  on  the  social  body,  they  cannot  bring  into  their  calculation. 
They  deal  in  unities  and  fractional  parts,  but  cannot  calculate  large 
siuns ;  as  in  their  speeches  in  Court  they  haggle  and  dwell  upon  points 
and  flaws  in  an  argument,  but  have  no  power  of  gracing  the  whole,  and 
determining  ita  merit  at  one  glance.  They  are  always  half  a  century 
behmd  the  rest  of  the  world  in  mmd,  and  carry  into  society  with  them 
the  prejudices  and  rust  of  their  grandsires.  They  will  not  agree  that 
the  principles  which  now  and  then  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world, 
even  in  those  who  distinguish  themselves  from  among  their  own  body, 
are  the  very  reverse  of  professional  ones,  and  consist  in  an  abandonment 
of  all  for  which  they  stickle,  keeping  only  the  application  and  attention, 
which  are  merelv  adjuncts  to  their  studies,  and  directing  them  to  nobler 
and  more  liberal  objects.  In  political  life,  the  lawyer  carries  the  trim* 
ming  and  shuffling  of  his  court  character.  He  takes  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  both,  and  is  at  no  loss  for  arguments  or  ezcuses  to  justify  his 
conduct,  such  as  they  are.  A  preponderating  motive  answering  to- a 
fee  in  Court,  is  the  mainspring  of  re-action.  Like  Mr^  Wym,  for  ex- 
ample, they  can  argue  in  one  session  on  one  side  of  a  quesUon,  and  in 
another  diametrically  opposite,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  them- 
selves of  their  perfect  consistency.  Mr.  Plunket,  who  is  sagifted  a  roan» 
can  suffisi:  the  spirit  of  the  lawyer  to  overweigh  his  talents,  and  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  fame,  from  allowing  his  professional  habits  to  get  iippex* 
most  on  ticklish  occasions.  It  b  hardly  fair,  however,  to  class  Mr. 
Plunket  with  the  minority  of  lawyers,  when  the  character  of  the  mass 
only  is  under  consideration ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  in  the 
profession,  (few  in  respect  to  their  aggregate  number,)  who  has  been 
a  shining  light  in  his  day— *a  little  bedimmed  perhaps  at  present,  but  to 
appear  again  with  greater  splendour  when  his  mdignant  and  unfortunate 
country  shall  give  the  nobler  feeUngs  of  the  man  the  ascendency  over 
the  habitual  and  vacillating  ones  of  the  lawyer.  A  confidence  in  their 
infallibility,  and  in  their  own  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  is  another 
trait  in  the  character  of  lawyers.  Whether  a  iudge  of  **  hard  words  and 
hanging"  fame,  or  one  with  the  honesty  and  mildness  of  a  Bailey  be  men- 
tioned, both  are  equally  unimpeachable  men.  In  this  respect  the  esprit 
du  corps  reminds  one  of  the  maxim  of  "  Honour  amon^^  thieves,"  for 
they  support  each  other  to  the  utmost^  their  craf^  is  infallible;  and  so 
excellent  are  the  forms,  practices,  and  rules  of  the  profession*  ^at  they 
would  fain  bring  all  thought,  religion,  science,  and  government,  under 
their  guidance  and  control.  They  forget  that  Uw  is  simply  but 
a  sewer  to  carry  off  impurities,  and  prevent  the  overflow  of  wrong  in 
society ;  but  that  it  is  an  evil  in  our  path,  where  we  are  in  constant  din- 
ger of  bemiring  ourselves,  and  that  we  only  submit  to  it  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  general  health; — that  it 'is  a  conventional  servant  only 
of  the  body  politic. 
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Those  impulfles  wliich  move  masses  of  people  and  produce  events  of 
great  charaeter,  do  not  belong  to  law,  whichr  is  merely  a  restraint  upon 
evil-doers.     The  folly  of  former,  legislation  has  suffered  it  to  trench  on 
provinces  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  as  in  its  prohibitions  of  free  trade, 
and  its  odious  support  of  slavery.     Laws  purporting  to  be  for  the  re- 
gulation of  manufactures  and  trade,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
are  injudicious  obstacles  to  national  prosperity.    Our  governors,  there- 
fore, do  well  to  sweep  away  all  such,  and  to  keep  laws  within  their 
proper  sphere.    Lawyers  wUl  oppose  all  this,  as  Lord  Eldon  does, 
though  they  knew  nothing  about  it.     It  is  enough  that  they  imagine  ie 
to  be  their  own  ground,  which  they  will  not  see  contracted.    Their 
fathers  sanctioned  similar  absurdities,  and  they  were  all  sages.     Thej 
will  not  meet  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Canning  on  the  merits  of  the 
general  welfare,  by  calculations,  fiusts  before  committees  of  the  House 
in  evidence,  or  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  common  benefit  of  nations,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  a  sect.     They  deliver  their  opinions  ex  ctUhedra^  and 
think  the  world  bound  by  them.    They  oppose  every  amelioration  in 
the  state  required  by  the  changes  of  time ;  insist  on  the  continuance  of 
the  penal  code,  that  stigma  on  the  nation  and  on  humanity ;  decry  free 
opinion  on  religious  subjects,  that  they  may  keep  in  use  the  word 
ioleration  in  a*  country  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  of 
the  tolerated  sects ;  and  permit  the  unfortunate  and  perhaps  innocent 
prisoner  at  the  bar  of  justice  to  be  sacrificed,  because  the  allowing  him 
counsel  is  contrary  to  legal  precedent,  though  he  cannot  utter  a  word  in 
his  own  defence ;  he  may  be  gibbeted,  but  customary  forms  of  law  must 
not  be  broken ! 

The  arguments  often  used  by  legal  men  on  public  questions  are  spe- 
cious, unintelligible,  or  so  devoid  almost  of  common  sense,  that  one 
might  suppose  they  could  not  but  note  the  deficiency  afterwards,  and 
feel  for  it,  were  it  not  that  the  habit  of  saying  something  for  a  client 
when  he  has  really  no  solid  ground  to  stand  upon  in  Court,  becomes  ha* 
bitual,  and  is  adopted  on  weak  questions  out  of  it.  They  undervalue  the 
sense  of  a  community,  which  they  reduce  to  the  level  of  the  jury-box, 
and  suppose  the  aggregate  understanding  of  an  empire  may  be  insulted 
and  brow-beat,  or  wheedled  and  cajoled,  like  Gloucestershire  clodhop- 
pers. In  a  late  motion  in  Parliament,  for  example,  a  liberal  and  honour- 
able member  in  the  profession,  whose  eloquence  and  talent  are  confessed 
by  most,  and  must  have  led  him  in  triumph  on  the  sound  side  of  the 
argument,  played  off  the  bar-system  in  a  weak  case  of  defence  of  a 
friend,  disregarding  facts,  and  trying  to  support  himself  on  mere 
moonshine.  Among  other  things,  it  was  in  unshaken  evidence,  that  the 
chief  justice  of  a  colony,  who  was,  according  to  the  honourable  speaker, 
a  perfect  lawyer,  had  dofted  his  civilian's  garb  for  a  military  one,  to 
sit  on  a  court  martial ;  that  the  court  martial  was  illegal  in  itself,  and 
therefore  its  proceedings  vicious ;  that  evidence  received  was  illegal, 
and  such  as  no  British  judge  would  allow;  and  that  all  these  things 
would  have  been  manifest  to  one  not  very  deeply  learned  in  the  law ; 
and,  finally,  that  this  individual  signed  a  sentence  of  death  on  a  man 
so  illegally  tried.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  defence  made  for  the 
person  so  arraigned,  not  in  a  confined  Court,  but  in  the  Senate  of  a 
nation — in  the  hearing  of  an  empire  ?     Why,  in  substance,  that  he,  the 
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Apeflker,  had  ttiiown  him  (his  friend)  to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  of 
aomid  and  correct  judgment,  when  he  was  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,— ^and  that,  as  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
high  honour  and  liberal  sentiments.  This  is  speaking  to  character,  the 
tbmg  usually  done  last,  even  in  a  law  Courts  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  how  are  the  facts  answered  for  the  accused  in  the  present 
instance  ?  He,  so  learned  and  versed  in  law,  and  liberal,  and  impartial, 
puts  on  a  soldier's  garb  on  an  illegal  court  martial — ^but  he  was  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge !  He  took  a  part  in  proceedings  that  were 
▼icious  altogether ;  the  very  act  speaking  his  deficiency  as  a  lawyer,  or 
his  bad  conduct  as  a  man  :•— but  he  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ! 
He  subscribed  a  sentence  of  death  on  the  individual  so  tried,  when 
a  man  executed  by  an  illegal  tribunal  is  murdered — but  he  was  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge !  Such  is  a  specimen,  given  without  any 
thing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  alluded  to,  merely  to  shew  how  much 
the  habit  of  the  profession  will  prevail  on  momentous  occasions  out  of 
Court,  over  men  of  high  abilities  and  talents ;  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, over  one  who  isnot  a  mere  lawyer,  but  is  looked  up  to  out  of  his 
profession.  Examples  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  found  without  number, 
in  the  speeches  of  Crown  lawyers  in  particular,  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament Now  these  things  will  not  do  before  the  world,  and  are  better 
led  alone,  though  in  law  Courts  they  may  have  their  weight.  A  Fellow 
of  Trinity  may  be  an  awful  individual  generally  in  the  eyes  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire juries,  but  public  opinion  may  diflPer  on  the  merits  of 
a  particular  person,  matriculated  among  that  truly  honourable  body. 
Twelve  honest  yeomen  may  be  so  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  of  a  coun- 
sel, that  they  may  not  detect  a  fallacy ;  nay,  it  may  cling  so  to  their 
minds,  that  no  ^umming-up  of  the  judge  may  remove  its  effect,  and 
they  may  return  their  verdict  upon  it ;  but  to  persuade  the  public  in  these 
days,  by  what  fifty  in  a  hundred  can  see  is  rank  sophistry,  is  like  trying 
to  overturn  a  pyramid  with  a  lever  a  foot  in  length. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  for  the  lawyer's  sake,  and  the  sake  of  the 
public,  that  his  study  is  so  unnecessarily  laborious  and  complex.  His 
habits  of  application,  directed  in  part  to  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
would  tend  to  raise  him  in  public  estimation,  and  materially  assist  in 
cases  that  require  an  acquaintance  with  arts  and  sciences,  commerce 
and  manners.  This  deficiency  of  lawyers,  in  all  but  their  immediate 
pursuit,  iH  clear  to  every  one  but  themselves.  On  the  Queen's  trial  it 
was  remarked  that  the  Attorney-general  was  so  ignorant  of  foreign 
manners  and  customs,  "  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  read  a  book 
of  travels  in  his  life."  This  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
individual  as  his  profession.  In  these  days,  when  a  portion  of  general 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  every  man,  the  lawyer  sees  it  further  and 
further  removed  from  his  attainment,  by  the  increase  of  statutes  and 
cases,  and  the  ridiculous  circumvolution  of  law  and  its  practice.  Yet 
every  attempt  to  simplify  it  will  be  met,  as  it  always  has  been,  by  oppo- 
sition from  themselves.  The  accumulation  will  go  on  until  it  fall  into 
greater  confusion  than  at  present,  or  be  swept  away  by  some  political 
hurricane.  The  lawyer  must,  therefore,  more  than  ever  resign  himself 
to  his  tedious  business.  He  must  be  content  to  live  in  ignorance  of 
a  thousand  important  things,  because  the  die  of  his  life  is  cast,  and 
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human  nature  cannot  conquer  imposiibiUties,  Oneat  AlkMfBaoe,  tben» 
must  be  made  for  the  bulk  of  the  profession,  on  the  'score  of  their  pre- 
judices and  narrowness  of  feettng.  The  bright  examples  which  it  has 
offered  i^  w/ilks  put.ojC  t^^prof<^f;juon,yR«|Be.|Kirc|ifi$e4  at  a  aacrifite  of 
legal  knq^vjledg^.  V^^LMi^tatofi^t  gmt-paUiatioo  for  tbq kw]^  is  to 
be  found  in  the  nature)  of  JUj|,y9»]]if|g,p)iei  ;ij#iili  adwt  lik  defiuMmgrin 
mjattersfoucejgn.tp.ity.aiid  npt  .pfewWtuoMtlyji^erfere  beyond  ^'Um 
last.**,  ij^e  n^usji  not  thiaH  ^selj^^l^e^X^tf^^tf^giaU^  pnly  b^can^ 
he  carries  the  writleq  Jfi^^  ^.^rtui  ^^.Wi^miW^  ii*,§wscrib«d, 
requires  for  ^^Ji\^f^\  wjl  el^^gO^^^enji^^W  ^gj/^^^ffmimifntiin 
delivering  tn^  j)re8rcript.  .  gtill  ^e  .ainhiiHJP  ^^t^ff^vilfiWiMfiifHP- 
verbial^  and  the' effort  prthe  lawjer  (d  rVf{  jo.-^l^if^^dltal  MM 
sacrifices  wtiich  would  be.tpa  ^e&r  fr*  Tn^y  ^.^tffJHP^Jw^jl^  » 

but  he  has  no  scruples  where  others  he»i;(atf|^,||^4rnVf^||^ii|^^^ 
•^reward!  .  '  '  .' .   ..x  •.,(•  y.i    »».!  .N»nobi 

TROUBADOUB   SONGS.       .     .    '        .     ..  «/., 

T^  .wvrior  cio9a*d  the  ocean'*  foamj  *•*>    ■     ^rit 

For,  th€5  8tprmj  fields  of  war^    ,  »     ....  ..nl 

r»jf '>.;.•  v.-  "       The  maid  was  left  in  a  smiling. hoij^c,  .    i,,.,,  .       _,.„ 
»•    '^'-»  '  *  '•             And  a 'sunny  land  afiit.                      i 

'"   ''        *        fiitf  voice  was  heard  where  UTelin-ahQwe.n 
*'^    '  Pour'd  on  the  steel- clad  Rn^; 

Her  step  was  midst  the  sunomer-flowera^ 
Her  seat  beneath  the  vine.' 


»• 


His  shield  was  cleft/  his  lance  was  riven. 
And  the  red  blood  sUiitTd  his  crest ; 

While  shfr— the  gendest  wind  of  Heaven' 
Might  scarcely  fan  her  breast.  • 

Yet  a  tbousaod  arrows  paasM  hitn  by. 


I 


/r 


And  again  he  cross'd  ibe  seas  1  '>  •'     ;  ^m,.  r.  ii 


f  '  ••:      i  /;  . 


I^ut  she  had  died,  as  ro^a  die; 
that  perish  with  a  breeze  I  ^     .      ,.    .•  *,  ,   . ) 

As  roses  die,  vrhen  the  blast i9 come* t    •   .-^  v .i  ».Mr  lo  . 

For  all  things  bright  and  fair  ^—  .   ..-i.?/:  ,1-  ,  i. 

There  was  Death  within  the  amiling  hon^,     .^.     j  ,,;:'i* 

How  had  Death  found  her  there  f  '    t  \  r  (    q  -^ 

They  rear'd  no  trophy  o'er  his  gmve,  '      ' '      i:<T/ » 

Tney  bade  no  requiem  flow;  • .  t  .     .  '  '» 

What  left  th^  there,  to  tell  the  brave  '•   ,   t     . 

That  a  warrior  sleeps  below  ?  :      .    -    . ' ) 

A  shiver'd  spear,  a  cloven  shield, 

A  helm^with  its  white  plume  torn. 
And  a  btood-stain'd  turf  on  the  fatal  field, 

Where  a  chief  to  his  rest  was  borne  ! 

'He  lies  not  where  his  fathers  sleep. 

But  who  hath  a  tomb  more  proud  i 
For  the  Syrian  wilds  his  record  keep, 

And  a  banner  is  his  shroud  1  F.  H. 
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Ll^fi    AND    REMAINS   OF    THE    REVEREND    EDWARD     DANIEL 

CLARKE,   LL.D«* 

If  it  be  true  that  **  history,  written  as  it  tnajri  is  sure  to  please," 
biography  has  still  higheir  claims  on  the  hum^n  heart.  To  a  greater 
dramatic  uni^,  there  is  added,  in  this  species  of  composition,  tht  charm 
of  a  closer  aisplay  of  individuality  and  idiosyncrasy — of  feelings  to 
participate,  and  of  alfectionoi  to  share.  In  history,  the  events  are  the 
chief  causes  of  attraction ;  in  biography  it  is  the  man  which  attaches ; 
and,  as  we  purme  the  tale,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  we  so  identify 
onrselves  with  the  hero,  that,  unless  he  be  among  the  most  wortliless 
and  oomipC  of  his  species,  we  enter  into  all  his  views,  delight  in  his 
•ttcoessea,  are  mortified  at  his  disappointments,  and  part  with  him  at 
the  last  page,  as  with  one  to  whom  we  had  actually  been  bound 
through  life  by  the  ties  of  friendship.  Contemporary  biography  has 
even  a  still  stronger  hold  upon  our  sensibilities.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  lived  long  in  the  world  without  having  known  something  of  the 
man  who  is  eminent  enough  to  have  become  the  subject  of  a  memoir, 
or  of  the  persons  and  things  with  which  he  has  been  in  relation.  Such 
reading,  dierefore,  is  alwavs,  in  some  degree,  reminiscence;  the  asso- 
ciations of*'  auld  lang  syne  revive  as  we  proceed,  deceased  friendships 
are  renewed,  forgotten  adventures  are  recalled,  old  habits  and  feelings 
are  renovstedf  and  a  melancholy  and  tender  interest  steals  over  the 
mind,  quite  unconnected  with  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  narration,  or 
^e  qualities  of  its  hero.  During  the  perusal  of  the  volume  now  under 
consideration,  we  have  been,  in  some  measure,  the  willing  victims  of 
this  species  of  enchantment,  but  we  trust  that  we  are  under  no  undue 
influence,  when  we  pronounce  the  work  in  question  to  be  in  no  common 
d^ree  amusing  and  instructive.  Through  the  whole  course  of  our  own 
acaulemical  career,  the  name  of  Clarke  was  *'  &miliar  to  us  as  house- 
hold words;"  and  two  coincidences  of  time,  connecting  our  academical 
honours  with  his,  supply  the  place  of  immediate  acquaintance  in  giving 
a  personal  interest  to  his  history :  still,  however,  we  repeat  it,  Cam- 
bridge men,  and  Cambridge  anecdotes,  and  the  still  greater  tie  of  some 
congeniality  of  pursuits  in  subsequent  life,  have  but  a  small  share  in 
tfaepleasure  we  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs. 

The  history  of  a  literary  man  is  soon  told ;  and  even  if  that  literary 
man  has  been  a  traveller,  the  "  personal  narrative"  of  his  voyage 
through  life  will  not  occupy  many  sheets.  Of  the  670  pages  which 
constitute  the  volume  before  us,  by  &r  the  greater  portion  is  occupied 
with  extracts  from  Dr.  Clarke's  manuscript  journals  and  from  his  letters 
to  his  friends,  written  during  his  several  absences  on  the  continent. 
These  extracts,  exhibiting  the  first  impressions  of  the  author,  and  being 
stamped  with  Uie  impress  of  that  freshness  and  that  sincerity  which  so 
often  evaporate  in  the  process  of  more  studied  composition,  are  marked 
by  a  vivacity  of  thought,  and  a  rapidity  of  narrative,  which  leave  no 
pause  for  ennui ;  and  the  ideas,  being  forcibly  conceived,  are  presented 
to  the  reader  with  all  the  reality  and  distinctness  of  sensitive  impres- 
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ta  Ufe  and  Bemam  0f  Dr.  Clarke. 


The  gftjr  good-bmiKMir  gf  a  oontikationally  luqyj  nuu^  whoee 
tempetttDait  eoneentntes  all  his  powen  upon  db  pvnrat,  and  whose 
toMimii  oeciqntiaiis  admit  little  leisane  Sat  fretful  retrospects,  or  for 
fererisb  aaziecies  for  the  fiitnre,  iHnmines  all  he  writes:  and  thoqf^  hit 
reflections  are  far  from  being  umfbrmly  jnst,  his  remarks  accurate/ or 
his  ooadnsioos '  logical,  when  he  leaves  \ix$  own  pecuBar  sj^ere  of 
^ni^uiry  to  embark  in  moral  or  political  speculations,  yet  these  excur- 
4ioos  are  iar  from  frequent  or  obtnuive ;  and  his  obserradons  arc^/or 
•the  most  part  those  of  a  man  who  sees  clearly*  and  has  his  bfail;4i 
all  he  exsmhys  and  all  he  describes.  .    ^    .j; 

Dr,  Clarke'  wss  descended  from  a  line  of  dmrchmen'  and  HtecatL 
William  Wotton  was  his  great  grandfather.  His  grandfiither,  a  Mlok 
of  St  John's,  was  distinguished  and  dignified  by  tie  appellation  of  sttW 
William  Clarke^  from  his  preeminent  possession  o(  that  quality,  at  ^ 
times  too  little  appreciated,  but  doubly  valuable  in  a  churchman.,  l)(if 
fitther  likewise  foOowed  the  clerical  career ;  and  it  is  i^ot  very  reputi^ 
ble  to  the  spirit  which  governs  our  church  and  state  establishmffllB^  thai 
three  generations  of  men,  no  less  gifbed  with  intellectual  endowmeftia 
than  remarkable  for  their  virtues,  and  who  were  likewise  not  wholly 
unbacked  by  powerful  friends,  should  have  had  so  small  a  share  oif 
^urcb  dignities,  and  should  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  a  perma^i 
nent  income  for  their  descendant.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  Dlt. 
Clarke  was  left  an  undergraduate  of  Cambridge^  with  the   smalles^t 

nible  means  of  pursuing  his  academic  studies ;  and  he  was  indebiea 
he  friendship  ot  Dr.  Madon,  the  master  of  his  coU^ge,  and  to  the 
forbearance  of  me  tutors  in  pecuniary  matters,  for  die  means  <^f  obtais- 
^'a  degree.  So  strongly,  however,  had  nature  implanted  in  hioa 
thps^  propensTties  which  nave  marked  his  course  through  life,  and  laid 
ihe  basis  of  his  reputation,  that  under  all  this  pressure,  with  warm 
•auctions  to  those  dear  and  near  relations,  who,  m  some  decrecu  were 
dependant  upon  his  exertions,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  his  dutieSf 
he  was  unable  td  tie  himself  down  to  the  dull  and  unprofitable  roatine 
of  coBegiate  studies;  and  we  find  him  occupied  in  amusinir  the  unrver- 
sity  with  a  balloon,  at  the  precise  moment  when,  in  common  prudeoM, 
hf  ougll^  to  have  been  qualifying  himself  for  **  an  honour*"  Prom  hu 
aarliest  youth  he  had  esdiibited  strong  and  striking  traits  of  a  taste  ti^ 
experimental  science :  but  with  a  mind  resdess  and  incessantly  aqtive, 
he  acquired  at  acbool  the  reputation  of  a  dull  boy,  and  passed  U^ropffh 
oolleffe.  unnoticed,  save  for  his  gende  and  kindly  affections  :  so  uii&- 
vouraply  do  bygone  institutions,  and  studies  no  longer  in  harmony  with 
the  wants  of  the  age,  operate  on  the  best  dispositions  and  the  brightest 
intellects.  The  remarks  of  the  biographer  on  this  topi^  merit  quo- 
tatioti^ 

**  in  this  iroqgttbjr  and  tarele#s  Ai^nei,  uadiatiDguished  as  an  acadom^i;  in 
his  own  Colleger  and  altogether  unknown  as  such  to  the  University  at  jarA;e, 
was  formed  and  educated  almost  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  man,  who  in  ms 
ifiatuTer  vcars  was  numbered  both  at  home  and  abroad  amongst  the  most  ecK- 
bfated  or  its  members ;  who  in  rarious  ways  contributed  not  less  to  ttses^M- 
Ushment,  than  to  its  reputation ;  who  was  honoured  and  distinguishad  kij  k 
while  living,  and  followed  by  its  rqgreu  when  dead. 

•  •♦••.  ^ 

**  It  wu  his  misfortuae  4hat  his  education  was  almost  entirely  his  owA«i  ^ 
result  of  accident  rather  Uian  of  system,  and  oidy  bigun  ia  earnest  ^a^ihat 
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peltod  of llfc  ^hieii  mdst't&thers^  witfi  equal ittcon^iBtencnr,  conceit^'^irtfKy 
nafe  finbhed  th«tf9.  Tbe  precious  jrean  of  boyhood  aiid  of  yoath,  wIMi-avfe 
uraa%  d^dnssliedno  tbe aoquitition  of  ftindamental  tnuhs,  and  to  the.ettflbN 
Hffhnwtife^f  Older  and  method  in  ihe  mind^  were  by  him  wMied  in  uoaea^M)!!- 
dUe  pmwili;  and  though  it  may  be  di6&€ult  to  cpi^^ive  what  xa^i  haye 
been  the  effect  of  a  different  training  upon  such  a  mmd,  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
the  defects  most  remarkable  in  bis  character  were  precisely  those  which 
might  be  computed  from  such  a  cause,  yi2.  a  want  or  due  balance  and  pro- 
portion amoncst  the  different  Acuities  of  his  mind  ;  some  having  be^  cniti' 
▼ated  atr  dM  expense  of  others^;  and,  by  a  strange  but  natnial  oerverlity^  thoie 
having  received  the  most  encouragement,  wmeh  required  tne  least ;  and  « 
defsetifte  knowiedge  ^i  principl«»--an  error  afUnrwanU  Mngularly  aggnnratBd  by 
Ihe  analytical  process  he  vaually  adopted  in  all  his  acquisition^  both  in  lai^ 
goiun  9J0ti  science,  joined  to  the  circumstance  of  his  Oeing  thrown  intp  the 
wodd,and  constituted  a  guide  to  others,  at  too  early  a  period.  * 

'  **  From  these  defects  arose  most  of  the  disadvantages  which  affected  ttfe 
success  and  happiness  of  his  life.  For  many  years  they  threw  anai^  of  tth-^- 
steadmess  over  ttit  whole  circle  of  hispnrfnits ;  and,  what  iv  worse,  they  were 
the'  eslM^,  that  the  very  finest  of  his  qnalitiasy  his  imaginatioo  aod.mling, 
winck  wete  alwagp  on  tne  side  of  genius  and  humanity,  sometimes  served  ^ 
na  other  pa rppse  than  to  lead  him  astcay;  inducing  strongs  hut  rapid  and 
partia^  views  of  things,  and  occasionally  rash  and  erroneous  condusioos.  lo 
thesf,  it  may  be  attributed,  that  he  had  many  a  weary  footpath  in  science' to 
retrace,  and  many  an  irremediable  error  in  life  to  regret  j  for,  although  ttife 
most  candid  man  alive,  he  was  also  amongst  the  most  hasty;  and  haaofttti 
advanced  too  for  in  the  false,  but  alluring  li§|ht  of  his  own  eyes,  befontfae 
beam»  of  truth  broke  in  upon  him  from  another  qoarter.  Nor  wa^  it.tiiliA|e 
laiicr  end  of  his  life,  when  inoessant  labour  h«Kl  enabled  hint  to  go  mo^e 
ncaiiy -to  the  bottom  of  thing^,  and  the  duties  of  his  station  had  inquceoA 
greater  steadiness  in  his  pursuits,  that  these  original  errors  of  his  education 
Had  any  prospect  of  a  remedy.  But  had  this  been  otherwise,— -had  the  distin- 
guished qualifications  which  he  afterward  displayed,  his  fiiie  gjentns^  dnd^^ma- 
gination,  his  extraordinary  memory,  his  srhgunrr  power  of  patient  lattoUrahd 
attention^  his  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  his  lofty  apifit  aatl 
enthusiasm,  in  which  he  was  tmrpassea  by  none,--4iad  these  been  employ^l 
upon  ft  better  foundation  and  diiveted  by  a  better  judgment ;  and  had  ^he 
strength  of  his  constitution  supported  to  a  more  advanced  period  the  e^g&r- 
tio^s  of  his  mind ;  it  mav  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  borne  him,  not 
only  to  a  much  ereater  height  of  eminence  than  he  actually  attained ;  but, 
unless  the  partiauty  of  a  friend  deceive  him,  w6u]d  have  gWen  him  a* name 
and  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  posterity,  inferior  to  few  of  whom  th^pittent 
age  can  boast"  •  .  .   .  , 

In  these  observatidns,  which  are  otherwise  generally  just,  the  bii^ 
grapher,  writing  under  the  full  influence  of  the  esprit  da  corps^  itttri- 
butes  too  much  to  university  pntsaits,  and  most  strangely  coosidetf^  a 
tendency  to  analytical  inquiry  as  unfavourabtfe  to  sotrnd  principle.  The 
fact  is,  mat  Dr.  Clarke's  reputation  arose  entirely  out  of  this  inqiliMfiVe 
habit  of  mind ;  and  had  he  been  trained  by  university  discipline  t^'iake 
established  principles  for  gratited,  and  to  reason  from  generals  to  piirti- 
cu)ars>  he  never  would  have  be^  heard  off  beyond  the  widls  of  Jestis 
College.  It  was  the  total  want  of  all  tnuning,  the  idle,  desiiH6ry,  and 
undirected  research,  of  a  mind  eager  to  learn,  bat  placed  in'  an  atmo- 
sphere uncongenial  to  its  energies,  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  reason  to 
d^plorej  in  his  retrospect  to  the  portion  of  his  existence  now  under  ooi> 
aideration.  Had  he  been  systematically  pat  forward  in  th^  analytical 
piursuit  of  the  natural  sciences,  his  mind  would  doubtless  have  been  as 
well  disciplined  to  the  logical  deduction  of  conseqnenoes,  as  if  he  bad 
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employed  the  best  years  of  his  life  on  Greek  metres,  or  io  getting  up 
sophisms  fyr  a  '*  fireit  opponepcy."  ^     . 

Of  the  several  careers  which  tlie  University  holds  forth  to  its  poorer 
sons,  private  tuition  is  the  most  immediately  lucrative;  and  this  pecu- 
liarity forced  it  upon  Dr.  Clarke,  as  being  a  paramount  consideration. 
Private  tuition  led  to  a  tour,  and  a  tour  to  the  publication  of  a  journal, 
of  which  the  author  ultimately  repented,  as  a  nasty  and  ill-judged  act 
qf .presumption.     His  first  engagement  with  th^  Hon.  Henry  Tufton, 
i^iW.biqh  he  acquitted  hiipself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  was  fol- 
lowed, by  a  second,  to  travel  with  Lord  Berwick  tlirough  Italy.     Of 
il^is  tour,  a  MS.  journal  remains  ;  and  from  it  and  from  his  private  let- 
tiers,  a  peries  of  amusing  and  curious  extracts  are  given. 
^.Ip  visiting  Italy  during  the  explosion  of  the  lirst  revolutionary  war, 
Dif*  Clarke  is  frequently  betrayed  into  a  warm  expression  of  opinion. 
Qp  no  occasion  perhaps  did  he  ever  feel  hy  halves;  and  on  this,  the 
her^itary  .and  acquired  prgudices  of  a  churchman  descended  from 
churchmen,  break  out  in  sallies  against  the  French. '  On  this  account 
his  r.em^9  upon  Neapolitan  justice,  at  p.  107,  are  valuable  as  coming 
from ;a^.  unwilling  witness.     The  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Italianf 
re-Yp^tif^p  has  made  it  fashionable  to  decry  that  movement,  and  to  in- 
sult (he  disappointed  victims  of,  perhaps,  a  rash  enterprise;  and  the 
iqijiiBV(^>c^^  violence  described  bv  Dr.  Clarke,  with  many  others  oF  a 
sUJlt^ipy^^i^  aMfocious  description,  wnich  were  practised,  and  at  tlhis  day 
aj^  p^lKrtised  throughout  all  Italy,  are  studiously  kept  out  of  sight.     It 
i9i499od,  thereibre^  that  the  fiicts  should  be  fully  and  frequently  before 
the  public,  till  Englishmen  learn  to  blush  for  their  alliance  with  such 
^dsf.an^  lilLo^ijtuQncuperates  to  impress  upon  English  politics  a  mdre 
IPfipjfy,  ]Jb^X^\f  .imd  Christian  direction,  than  upholding  the  slavish  instt- 
t||U#  .of,  p^p^  an4  n^ilitary  tyrannies. 

..;QX,Ab9Meoe;cgyAi|d  cleverness  of  Dr.  Clarke  some  notion  may  be 
fkuuii^  fr4Mi|.the.lact|  that  during  his  tour  in  Italy  be  was  enabled  not 
^1(y  to  pay  Ma  ^fM^ge  debts,  ana  assist  Ms  struj^^lipg 'family,  but  also 
tQ  ppUacA  picV^r^t  nooks,  prints,  and  minerals,  to  an  amount  yvhich 
imposed  ^ppu  th/9ifi.  a  ^ixty  df  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds  h 
pMiOg,  Mi9  Custoim-house-  To  ordinary  dispositions  this  tax  .unon 
ciKilisaUQn  vfould.  alone  have  been  an  insuperable  difficulty;  and  it  is 
bigh  tin^  th^t  tlie  imports  of  scientific  travellers  shouid  be  reUa^ea 
Crlnn  auch  a  biuden.  Wiiatever  tends  to  the  sprea:\  of ,  ilUiminationi 
or  the  amelioration  of  taste,  whatever  humanizes  mariners  and  raises  us 
titpy»  the  brute  condition  of  uneducated  nature^  should  be  welcomed 
tsh  qnf  shores,  not  repelled  by  avaricious  extortion,  nor  scared  away  .by 
the  iQJUry  and  destructiou  of  a  Custom-house  search. 
..The  vocation  of  Dr.  Clarke  to  travelling  and  scientific  research  was 
ndw  complete;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  those  habits  and  of  that 
reputation,  which  produced  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Cripps  and  the 
undertaking  the  great  Continental  tour,  the  narration  of  which  forms 
tbe  most  important  labour  of  his  literary  life.  This  journey  occupied 
ft,|iNriod  of  Uiree  years  and  a  half,  and  was  concluded  at  the  end  of 
1802.  Near  two  hundred  pages  of  extracts  are  given  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  from  his  letters  during  his  absence,  which  form  a  valuable  and 
iatereiting  aupplement  to  the  published  tour.  These  letters  are  marked 
by  all  the  characteristiqs  of  tne  author's  mind  :  pleasing  adventure  is 
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mixed  wfth  nnportai|t,fact»  and  deep  learDing  is  set  ofiTand  i^Iieycd  Iry 
an  unaffected  display  of  cordiality  and  strong  fl^eling. 

.  The  remainder  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life  is  soon  told.  ^  On  his  rcfturti'to 
England,  he  once  more  tool^  his  residence  in  Cambrid^^e ;  btingib^  Whli 
him  in  triumph,  the  colossal  b^st  of  Ceres  for  the  Univci^sity^,  a  chbice 
collection  of  Cbreek  &f  SS.,  another  of  mineralogy,  pd  the  prmices  bf 
Haiiy's  new  system  of  Crystallography^  which  was  then  nbliriy|ntd^c(6wii 
in  )BngIand.  The  first  of  these  acquirements  engaged  him  deeply  iA'M- 
tiqiiarian  researches,  and  the  last  induced  him  to  undertake  ah  atfnua[l 
course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  have  ultimately  awakened  ih 
Cambridge  a  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  into  the  difietent  htandbeM 
of  natursi  science,  highly  creditable  to  the  University.  These  pursints^ 
added  to  the  publication  of  his  Travels,  would,  it  might  be  ehougKt, 
have  sufficiently  occupied  the  time  and  expended  the  actirfty  df  any  one! 
individual.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  found  leisure  to  embark'  in  the  Bibll! 
question,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  college  tutor  and  of  a  narish  pfiek 
(having  taken  orders  to  hold  die  college  living  of  HarltonY  to  preach 
occasionally  at  St.  Mary's,  to  enter  into  all  the  antiqnarutn  and  sci^ 
entific  polemics  of  the  day,  and  to  conduct  personally  all  the  tmalyticiil 
researches  incidental  to  his  lectures.  In  the  course  6f  thesis  ^p^i- 
mehts  he  was  led  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  gas  blow^^ipe,  ^nmi^fa 
m  its  turn  became  the  cause  of  new  researches  and  new  trains  of  mqutty, 
wliich  not  only  occupied  his  time  but  nearly  cost  him  his  life  ;-^ttti^  ttp^ 
paratus  (as  vet  imperfect)  having,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy'6  pr^cdoii, 
exfJoded  with  tremendous  violence. 

Ur.  darkens  character  for  versatility  and  application  was  a'fredttent 
theme  of  admiration  in  the  University ;  and  We  remettiber  to  hAvtfls^^ 
some  verses  attributed  to  Professor  Smyth,  in  which  bfs  mhii^^iJA'oviilfl^ 
pati6ns  are  made  to  accumulate  on  his  hands,  and  to  throw' Mn^  into  ttie 
most  ludicrous  and  provoking  embarrassment*  The  melimcfh6ly*coiise^ 
qpence,  however,  of  this  great  subdivision  of  mental  labour  i^as,  thaj'it 
operated  unfavourably  on  Dr.  Clarke*s  reputatidn :  fot  With  more  con^ 
centration  in  his  pursuite,  he  could  not  l^tit  have  ^etl  hitf  plitefe  iillte 
very  first  line  among  the  great  inventors  and  b^^fitetdhi  of'^atfkiAdg 
Vast,  moi^ver,  as  were  his  powers  of  appiicatitwj  bf^-ShthetM^^toi-' 
pletely  exhausted  them;  and  he  embittered  by  dkeftie  'arid  ttA  sHctft) 
ms  valiiahle  life  by  an  exercise  of  thd  mind  heater  than  the  b6dy'coultf 
endure,  .hi:. 

In  reiurri  for  his  labours  and  liberal  donations  to  the  U^vev^ity^,' hi^ 
successively  received  an  honorary  degree  6f  LL.D.  the  profe^drshf|y6^ 
mineralogy,  (a  chair  founded  expressly  for  himself)  and  the  appdint^ 
ment  of  sub-librarian  to  the  University  library.  ShOr^  after  taking 
orders,  he  married ;  and  at  his  death  he  kfb  seveti  childreti;  For  tlw 
purposes  of  health  and  tranquillity  he  had  latterly  retired  to  Trumping^ 
ton,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  fknnily  in  gi/eAt 
affection  and  philosophical  simplicity.  .  "  No  bipeds,**  says  he,  *'  evcb 
lived  more  happily  than  we,  I  am  now  sitting  in  a  room  six  feet  squave^ 
with  a  notable  housewife,  three  sprawling  brats  and  a  tame  squirrel ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  this  letter  tells  how  I  chirp.''  On  another  occasion 
he  says,  **  I  do  assure  you  we  have  long  lived  to  see  the  absurdity*  o^ 
keeping^vhat  is  called  an  establishment:  we  have  neither  carriage,  cart, 
horse,  ass,  or  (nor)  mule  ;  and  if  I  were  ten  times  richer  I  would  live  as 
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I  BOW  4o»  in  a  cockchafep-bo:!^  close  packed  up  Vfitii  Ji^  ynS^  9f^ 
diidraii*  W«  neyefr  vbit,  coDsuiqe  only  wine  of  our  own  i¥M(Idqg»  and 
^bi^  nptlung:  but  rabbits  ftpd  children/'    Pfge  ^81. 

In  tbe  roidat  bf  tbese  pursuits  and  enjo|rnients  Pr.  Clarke  died  on  the 
.9tib  pf.Msjfcb,  IS^Z,  Of  his  character  w?  wQl  su&r  his  amiable  J$ua4 
af^ctioi^e' biographer  to  speak- 

**^  The  two  most  KHiackableAnalitief  of  hb  nmd  w.efi^  enli^vi^in  ?n4  twAf- 
\o)eocey  lemariiable  pot  more  tor  the  degree  in  which  ihey  were  possessed  by 
hiiDj  than  for  the  happy  combtnations  ia  which  they  entered  inio  the  wnoie 
course  and  tenor  of  His  life ;  modifying  and  forming  a  character,  io  which  the 
most  eager  pursuit  of  science  was  softened  by  social  and  moralviews,  and  tn 
enten^ive  eakercise  of  all  the  ch«Rtte»  ^  our  naflwe  was  animated  with  a  «{Kr}t 
,whieh'gaTe  Uiem  a  higker  yakte  in  the  minds  of  all  with  wiuBs  he  had  «ela- 
ti^  or  cooBltamnUvi. 

"His  ardour  for  knovfledge,  not  unaptfy  csdle^  ixy  his  old  ^^%  li^uniiy 
Jiaroi^p»  was  one  of  the  most  zealous,  the  most  sust^med^  title  most  endunqg 
principles  of  action,  that  ever  animated  a  human  breast;  a  principle  which 


•tnou^  his  memory  waaadminible,  bb^tteniion  always  ardent  and  awakey  awl 
his  peiceptions  quick  and  vivid,  the  grfk^p  of  his  mind  waa  not  giealer  than 
that  of  other  intelligent  men,;  sad  in  closeness  and  acutenessof  rsasoniqg,  he 
had  certainly  no  a^antage,  while  his  devious  and  analytic  metliod  of  ac^uii- 
'ilig  knowledge,  involving  as  it  did  in  some  of  the  steps  all  the  pain  of  adMCO- 
'▼ety,  was  a  real  impediment  in  his  way,  which  required  much  patient  labour 
*to  orercome.  But  the  unwearied  energy  of  this  passion  bote  down  evety  ob- 
stacle and  supplied  every  defect ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  always  pressinfg  for* 
waids  withqnt  losing  an  atom  of  the  nound  he  had  ^ned»  profitiDg  by  bis 
own  errors  as  muoh  as  by  the  lights  of  other  men,  h^  maturer  adyanocs  ia 
knowledge  often  extorted  respect  from  the  very^  persons  who  had  re^rded  his 
early  efforts  with  a  sentiment  a[}proachiDg  to  riaicule.  Allied  to  this  was  hia 
generous  love  of  eenius,  with  his  quick  perception'of  it  in  other  men;  quali- 
ties which,  united  with  his  good  nature,  exempted  him  from  those  envyings 
and  jealousies  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  Hteraiy  ambition  to  inspire,  and 
fendered  him  no  less  disposed  to  honour  the  successful  efforts  of  the  compe- 
litofs  who  had  got  before  him  in.  the  rsce^  than  prompt  to  encourage  those 
whom  accident  or  want  of  opportunity  had  left  behind.  But  the  most 
plfasing  exercise  of  these  qualities  was  to  be  observed  in  his  interooui^se  wJUi 
modest  and  inielli^ent  young  men ;  none  of  whom  ever  lived  much  in  bis 
society  without  being  improved  and  deliehted — ^improved  by  the  enlaigement 
or  elevation  of  their  views,  and  delightea  with  haying  some  useful  or  honour- 
abie  pursuit,  suitable  to  their  talents,  pointed  out  to  them,  or  some  portion  of 
"his I  own  enthusiasm  imparted  la  their  minds." 

In  concltuion  we  may  observe,  that  this  memoir  may  be  cdnsldered 
as  much  a  book  of  travels  as  a  work  of  biography,  and  that  ita  interest 
is'ihr  noore  extensive  than  the  little  circle  of  Dr.  Clarke's  friendships 
find  connexions.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  unambitious  style,  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  a  warm-hearted  man.*  On  the 
whole,  we  consider  it  as  presenting  the  fhirest  and  brightest  side  of 
university  Hfe  and  clerical  character ;  and  widi  our  own  youthful  pre- 
dilections respecting  diese,  something  tempered  by  experience  and  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  add,  '*  Oh  I  si  sic  omnes/* 

M. 

*  We  are  not,  we  belieye,  mistaken  in  attrSbnting  It  to  the  pen  of  the  Rey.  W. 
Otter,  of  Jeaas  College,  Cambridge. 
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Although  the  0I4  draiqatic  school  m  Bfrnin  had  hten  cetafiekdtf 
rmned  in  the  piJbli^  egtrmation  by  the  nifited  attacks  of  liuthors  ttm 
dogmatists,  yet  toe  mfluence  of  tbe^e  authorities  yrak  liniiUe  to  create 
'any  immediate' Velish  for  the  g^uine  style  proposed  aft  k  subirtifiute  Ibr 
that  which  had  been  thus  anathematized;  latetar^  taste^  like  that  o£'ike 
himian- palate,  requires  time  ere  it  can  reconcile  itself  to  neir  viatids. 
The  latter  always  present,  at  first,  something  of  an  tmconfiemal  asvoitr^; 
and  a  repetition  pf  taste  is  necessary  tomakeihem  relish  agreeijily^ 

,Somi^  OQe  has  sai4) '  that  we  may  presmne  th^  flavour  of  sugar  itsdf.tp 

ihay.e  been  bitter  the  first  time  of  tasting  it»'    . 

The  Spaniards  also,  it  must  be  granted,  were  in  (^position,  too 
impetuous,  and  in  imagination  too  fond  of  extremes,  to  ieel  satisfted 

*  with  the  antique  simplicity  of  plot^  and  the  uniform  and,  periiaps,  dull 
regularity  of  parts  in  the  new  models.  More  than  two  ceiltiiries^be-f 
Ibrp  the  renowned  Lope  de  V^a  had  found  an  excuse  for  his  di^cejqpeet 
to  the  uttitUSf  in  the  impatient  curiosity  of  his  countrymen;  declailMg.in 

.his  4rU  de  hMcer  Comeauu  (Art  of  writing  Comedies), 

■  '  €pi#  la  ool^ra 
De  un  £«panol  sentado^  no  ^e  tcmpla,  '\  ' 

Sino  le  representan,  en  dos  horas, 
Hasta  el  final  juicio  desde  el  Genesis.* 

,,  To  such. a  conviction  as  this,  on  Ihe.part  of  Lope,  we  may,  doubt* 
less»^aUribttte  most  of  those  poetical  extravagancies  -which  protok^ 
Bpileau  to  point  against  him  this  wdl-kAown  qjuatrain : 

Un  rhneui"  JSM  ^i(M/sa«defk  des  iV^oM 

Sur  lascdne'enun  jourrenfermedcB  linnto.  '  ^  ' 

LA  soavent  Pharos d*un spectacle grossier,  ,'■ 

Bnfaat  au  premier  aete,  est  barbon  an  demien 

We  sbaUf  pethi^ps*  take  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  tbe^  ^ 
.  gree  of  truth  in  the  .assertion  of  liope,  and  0iay  then  hape  to  invididate 

sottio  of  the  charges  that  hafs  facoi  l«d  to  hia  oWn  mecoubl.    Bmti 

independently  of  this,  It  is  certain  'that  the  home»thniit-giTeBliy  tlie 

French  Aristarebus  goes  to  c<^firm,  to  a  certain  point,  LopeVo^a 
'  philippic ;  since  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  a  rimetfr.m  -Spiiin 

might  leave  reason  behind  him  sms  pSrilf  it  was  because  reason  was 

nsKft.  at  that  titnc^  in  geoewl  request, 
fiat  srtiether  we  decide  that  the  newly«adopted  style  was  ilot  aaatad 

to  the  national  character,  or  #lMt  is  mote  probable,  tfiat  nane/o^  Ide 
>  tlflatsHwb^tlabaursd  in  the  jrefennatioo  4>f  .the  drana  posasfss^geaitta 

l¥ffirient .  ta  altiact  publfe  attention,  the.  result  was,  that  the'iiiB,JMt 

$i^iig  their  aecjvstaaaed  amuaement  at:  the  thciatras,  desertefl \i^ifpi^ 
/  ^lad  want  ai,«eawkof  it  elsewhere.     This  species  of  ^2e«Qu«iaeai(  irae 

WH^rj9igneM»  ko  the  eemediaas..    The  prograM  pf^he  ^tprrji^-ii^ 
:  slpod  m  ap  inverse, ratio <a thejdeclioe^ ,its  attendaat  re^em^^jffyd 

whatamild.  theloudeat  Kraiglinnr  nf  Aristotlp  or  Hnra^a  oiroti  «^««%*» 

,  liie.d^mbek|quenceof^.iDoneyi(a]ur«?  Hence rtbepafiMadiaKJfriMe 
in.  Spain  >when  playB.4.g>wad  tfeeiacle^  melodramssi  lachrym^iOrifia^, 
eM  genus  omne,  were  introduced.    The  players  were  reduced  to  a  very 

*  Who,  seated  once,  disdain  to  go  away. 
Unless  in  two  short  hours  ihey  see  the  play 
Brought  down  from  Genesis  to  Judgment-day. 

Lord  Holland^  Translation, 
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embarrasBingpredicanvei^ti  not  bcii]0)^\ile.;^  ^ihifa^t}  th^  piodiicriQiif 
of  Lope  andvalderon,  t^cise  bcin^  ^tigoiatized.  with  the  anatbeipa.  of 
the  schools,  nor  those  Of  Moratin  the  elder»  or  Yriarte,*  as  attractiog 
no  audience  to  witness  thfem.  How,  then,  wer^  they  to  liTe,  but  bjs 
dobg^  Jprecisely  whai  they  did, — ^by  consigning  to  the  chest  what  was 
iU**reip«iV«d  on  the  stage,  and  by  adopting  exclusively  what  was  found 
to  prt^Qce  mon^,  regardless  of  its  oeing  regular  or  irregular  ?  For 
the  A^ttaihinent  of  this  object,  recourse  was  had,  of  necessity^  to  represeft- 
tati6U8  capable  of  calling  back  the  runaways^  and  attaching  them  anew 
by  ^  charm  of  amusement.  If  their  hearts  and  their  imaginations 
wex^not  interested,  their  eyes  and  their  ears  were.  In  the  same  piece 
were  jtiinbled  toffether  combats  and  masked  balls,  bonfires  and  burials, 
serenades  and  judicial  triids.  History  was  strangely  tortured  and 
dislocatedf  in  order  to  confiscate  to  theatrical  advantage  any  eligible 
dramatic  circumstance,  such  as  the  Uiirty  years'  war,  or  the  earthquake 
at  lAsbon.  The  gazettes  and  journals  were  xumviaged  for  the  dis- 
covery of  striking  anecdotes ;  and  if>  by  a  lucky  chance,  a  calumniated 
prince^  or  a  ^sguised  emperor,  travelling  through  his  dominions^ 
could  bo  pitched  upon  to  figure  in  the  principal  part,  such  an  acquisi- 
tion wte  deemed  inestimable.  On  such  a  canvass  any  colouring  could 
be  worked  in  at  pleasuro-^love,  politics,  moralityi  the  palace^  list 
oottage,  and  the  scaffold. 

Of  idl  the  ^amatic  ravings  that  were  poured  upon  the  Spanish  sti^ 
duriM  this  interregnum,  we  will  only  notijce  those  of  Don  Luquui 
ConnHa;'  n^o  was  the  most  conspicuous  on  the  list,  and  svhosp  v^rj 
defesft  hai  r^mdefred  him  famous  m  the  modem  theatrioal  anpals.of. 
SpailL    CJomdla  had  written  upwards  of  one  hundised  playsj  all.oC; 
whicft  W^e  reprctoehted  with  success^    So  hi^^  was  (the  estiipatjon.be 
eiQoy^,  that' the  appearance  of  his  name  on  the  nightly  bills  invanTi 
ably  aasnred  a  handsome  receipt ;  and  the  old  comedi^  dedajre  Co', 
thia  day,  that  the  most  inferior  of  his  pieces  has  produced  more  xx»mQ!f 
at  the  ihof  than  the  most  approv^  of  those  b^  Lope,  or  any  otha^ 
poet*^  Yet  has  Comella  written  nothing  better,  m  fact^  than  miserably-  , 
riiaprfodietfatfd' tawdry  romances  thrown  into  dialogue..  Hia  vera^ea>-  * 
tion  iflf  mettn  and  inharmonious.    How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  such 
poverfcf'of  dann  with  the  rich  popularity  he  obtained  2    To  expiajo.  \ 
this,  it  must  he  observed  that  Comella,  with  all  his  fnidts,  his  p^lUfy  , 
style  «iid  corrupt  taste,  had  certain  qualities  that  may  be  heldau&. 
dent-to  hare  brought  him  into  vogue.    He  wrote  with  rapidity  and   . 
copiousness/  and  was  thus  easilv  enabled  to  satisfy  the  dajuy  4sravinga 
of  the  players,  ever  restless  after  novdty.    He  well  undmtood  the   . 
medianieal  portion  of  his  art,  whether  in  the  distribuiioi]^  of  soep^ 
or  the  gradual  dievdopement  of  the  plot    £ndued  with  some. sbac^ofr  f 
sensibihty,  he  occasionally,  and  perhaos  unconsciously,  presented  s\|i^im,^ 
ations- fllKed  to  genuine  emotion,  ana  optical  exhibitions  ^a^Jnight<«xr>q 
affect  Ibfr  a^noment  those  who  care  but  to  gratify  their  eyes*-.  ^Hot^ffWhh  i^nu 

■'■'■■'       ■'   "  ■■      '        ■  ■■"        —     '■■I-         ^  ■  ■  -  I  ■■■■I        ■>!■     11  HtBI|,l.ll^     Wl     /I' 

*  Yrtilrte  yirtuallr  pleaded  guilty  himielf  wheo  he  anisiadTcrtod  oa  a  pieoa 
by  IViistionot,  tbat  had  been  damned  on  the  atags,  after  bsTing  beta  crowned  by 
the  Academy:— > 

•    Pstlo»  apotenlo  gradsi  y  Inaeta 
Eao  ai  (yne  son  Juccea.  unpasdalcs, 
*                y  no  W  que  oirecifi  la  (Sf oeta ! 
(Pit,  boxes,  and, gallery  arc  your  true  arbiters  in  the  drama,  and  not  (base 
whom  the  go^nundst  plAees  In  judgment  oyer  it)  . , 
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-abfo  ia^  fak  prkate  cbaract^^  he  tdwayis  rendered  homage,  as  a  writeri 
to  mUfortune  amd  to  virtue.    Accordingly,  in  every  subject  he  sdected* 
we  meet  with  a  spotless  Tictim,  persecuted  by  a  vicious  pote^^^ji 
Buffimng  with  exemplary  patience  throughout  the  olay,  and  r^ecom-* 
peneed  precise^  at  the  last  lines  of  the  last  act. .  In  all  events  there  is 
come  wrong  supposed  to  be  redressed  by  a  magnanimous  prince«  some 
traitor  puntriied,  or  some  unh^py  love-smitten  girl  restored  to  the 
kindness  of  her  parents,  from  whom  she  had  6ed  with  the  favourite  of 
her  lieart,'  to  escape  a  detested  match  with  another  m.aii,  rich,  of  courii^ 
and  iriHy  and  deformed.    Subjects  of  this  popular  st^imp.  en^i^ed.iatp. 
ready  combination  with  the  sentimental  jargon  of  the  period,  and  were 
sure  to  please  with  the  addition  of  a  few  trite  maxims  of  moi;a)Ity,,i^nd. 
the  rapport  of  some  pretty  actress ;  a  Spanish  audience  )iw^  Ji.mays 
especially  indulgent  to  the  latter  sex.    Several  years  afl^r  Comma  h^ 
invaded  the  inheritance  of  Thalia,  and  whilst  his  reputation  wa9  .M 
its  most  colosttil  height,  appeared  Don  Leandro  Fernandez  de  .Mpnv* 
tin,  son  ef  imn  whom  we  have  previously  mentioned,    .He  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public  his  delightAd  comedy,  in  the  style  o^  Mol^f , 
called  £/  Virjt^y  la  ^t^,(the  Old  Man  and  the  Young  Maiden)  .i^e^^nf 
he  has  sketdiedin  the  nipst  forcibly  colours,  a  picture  of  the  unJ^ap^io^ 
resultnig  to  the  marnage  state^  from  disproportion  of  age.    This^pro* 
duction  has.beeii^  always  exited  and  decried  with  the  utmoiit  vioIei^« 
On  one  slde^it  has  been  declared  perfect;  pn  the  other,  cold,  insipid^and 
afiecMd*    Yet  we  must  fVedy  express  our  opinion,  tnat  if  i^  be  n^tia 
model  in  c^very  cijtioBl  proportion-rif  pertam  n^inute  deformItie9.i|u^^.^{, 
be  detected  by  the'  scrutinizing  eye  of  the.critici  U  oontainB.,pa;^agf||.:  ,|<^ 
ao  beaulilul,  &scinating  and  s(riking^  as  tp  »^imp  very  high,  w^t)|»  .w/ 
upon  ii.    If  the  plot  linqo^er  a  little  in  its  progresn,  we  hav^  a  4^1og);^^r.t.cn 
lively  and  apiritea  enough  to  prevent  our  being  sei^sible  of  it.    ](£  tVec?/'!!. 
be  a  ftebleness  of  ddineation  in  one  or  two  of  die  characteips^  th^f(    ili 
most  esaendal  to  the  developement  of  the.action  are  admirable,  bptlV  W\  -n- 
eoncepdon  and  execution.  >  There  are  two  of  the  personifications .ly^ch  .  .  ^^ 
are  in  the  extreme  of  excellence — that  of  the  piaster  of  the  family,  ,«9d 
of  hia  confidential  servant : — the  first,  a  peevish,. suspicious  old  fellow^  . 
desperately  uxurious,  quarrelling  with  his  young  wife  out  of  jealofi^i , .    ^ 
and  pardoning  her  firomwealmess; — the  other,  an  old  Aix/r^Q^^mipchierr  ,<-  .1 
0113,  grumbKog  and  heavy,  attached  to  his  master  by  habit,  but  awgi)^  'i ,  tn 
firom  experience,  that  he  i^  indispensable  to  him,  and  indnlgi«|g  m.ft'.t  kj 
firee   spirit  of  contradiction  accordingly.    These  two  characte^y  ^^i.uyn 
pearing  nearly  always  on  the  stage,  always  tatking  on  the  sami^  If^s^i  to 
ness,  and  scarcely  ever  in  action,   are  missed  'j^ld  loQke4  jTor,  Wjdi.iT.ia 
anxiety  every  time  they  quit  the  scene,  and  are  received  with  .^eligb^it  ^f* 
and  applause  when  diey!  reappear.    What  a  fund  of  merit  must^epci^r  JQ  i 
creations  like  this !     What  abundantly  rich  stores  must  that  wr^t^r , 
possese,  who  can  amuse  during  three  very  long  acts,  by  the  sol^e  poifer 
and  delklB^  of  hfiB  own  original  fkncy! 

Thir  comedy,-  however,  in  despite  of  all  its  brilliant  qualities^  me^  . 
with  very  little  iielke  at  the  tasteless  period  when  ?t  was  first  repre- 
senteA*'  "But  Mdi'iitin  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged.  Con* 
vtnced  of  his  own  power,  he  resolv^  to  beat  out  of  the  field  Cornelia 
and  his  satellites,  and  taking  up  the  keen  weapoM  of  ridicule,  he 
brought  out  the  piece  entitled  "  The  Cofiee-house.  or'the  New  Come- 
dy V  The  hero  is  ^  paltry  poet,  made  to  resembie^am^la  with  the 

*  Id  two  acts,  and  written  in  prose. 
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iii^  iine^tuivocal  eaM^txths/vftiljlle  %e  other  iiyt^ifoebCfib  ai*e  pbrfruts 
6f  indiyiduids  of  hid  faii&ilv,  ftnd  a  f^w  literarj  originah  that  ware  Yery 
wtfll  known  in  Madrid^  It  U  ^en  asBerted  thiit  the  autiiov  Ums^ 
figures  in  die  niece,  under  the  gay  iftaitk  of  Dtfn  Pedro, 
'  '  The  plot  i^  extremely  Bimple.  An  niAkippy  iblkm  '#Stli  a  larj^  th- 
nffly,  and  little  hread  to  give  them,  snddeidy' tries  to  toake  himself  1i 
poet  He  writes  a  comedy,  in  whidi  he  getsliis  wife  to  help  him.  TUb 
peribrmance  is  received  and  extolled  *hy  a  learned  wiseacre,  brimfiil  of 
Greek  alid  Latin,  Tvhose  main  ohject  idl  the  while  Is  to  mittrf  the 
po^*s  sister,  a  damsel  exceedingly  Ignorant  wbA  pnnty,  and  at  the 
same  thne  most  perversely  mistmstfnl  as  to  the  itoccess  of  her  jMtoa*B 
hold  achievement ;  which  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  purdiate  ror  ne^ 
'the  means  to  marry.  The  fimiSly  are  supposed  to  veside  in  &  coflhe- 
honse,  which  is  daily  frequented  by  two  gentlemen  who  we  unkntrwn 
to  them.  One  of  ^ese  strangers  (Don  Antonio)  belongs  to  that  (sburn 
irho  divert  society  by  their  lively  spirit  of  satire,  and  who  dSbct'io 
sympathize  with  diose  whom  ihey  are  laughing  at.  The  ttfaer,  IMh 
Pedro,  is  the  reverse  of  that  stamp;  plain,  severe,  abrupt,  but  intriqbi^ 
cafly  kind  and  sensfl[)le — a  spe^es  of  rough  philanthropist.  All  the 
first  tiitt  and  half  the  second  are  filled  wilh  the  pompous  pr^ects  of  Ok 
'p6et  and  his  coterie^  the  seientifie  dogmas  of  die  pedant,  (he  pleasliklt 
saThes  of  Don  Antonio,  the  sound  remai^  df  Don  Pedro,  and  the  r^ 
«ital  of  sundry  firagments  of  the  momentous  comedy,  which  are,  in  fKel, 
'paVodies  of  so  many  passages  in  Cornelia's  plays.  In  the  last  sccneii, 
they  go  to  witness  the  play,  which  is  damned ;  the  ]^o6r  poet  fklls  from 
the  clouds ;  his  learned  friend  insiilts  and  then  avoids  him'  in  his  misfor- 
tune, and  the  family  is  in  the  most  woefUl  dilemma,  till  the  generdtte 
Den  Pedro  relieves  themf  and  promises  fkture  support,  stipulating 
only  that  the  poetaster  shall  totally  abimdon  his  lu<4(less  mania.. 

iNothing  indeed  now  remained  ror  poor  Cornelia,  but  to  abdicate  fib 
theatrical  sovereignty ;  so  decisive  Was  6ie  victory  gained  by  his  ad- 
versary *.  It  is  indeed  wonderfhl  how  su^h  an  union  of  inteMst, 
gaiety,  neatness,  and  wit,  could  have  been  attained  in  Che  short  com- 
pass of  two  acts.  This  little  jnece  is  even  now  constantly  witnessed 
with  pleasure ;  what,  then,  may  we  not  iknaglne  its  original  effect  to  have 
been  upon  an  audience  to  whom  every  character  and  every  allusion 
contained  in  it  were  perfbctlv  fkmiliart  No  efibrts  of  criticism  have 
availed  to  overthrow  its  popularity.  In  vain  has  it  been  assert^  that 
"'The  Coffee-house,"  being  destitute  of  the  essential  point,  adtion,  dui 
he  no  comedy,  but  a  mere  pleasant  dissertation  on  the  dramatic  aft. 
Th$^,  and  the  like  specimens  of  acumen^  have  been  all  thrown  away. 
The  production  continues  a  stock-piece,  and  will  do  so  whilst  a  theati^ 
shall  exist  in  the  Peninsula.  The  sanction  of  posterity  is  additionally 
insured  to  it,  from  its  having  proved  itself  the  JDon  Qtuixote  of  the 
Spanish  stage. 

Since  the  period  in  question,  Moratln's  dramatic  career  has  been  a 
constant  series  of  success.    Five-and -twenty  years  have  witnesiied  him 


"  *«'We  CAfmoU  fiti>Mn«tiet«g  hsre  as  «rrorJa  M.  de  Bontenpek's  fuUy 
Mmtftf^f  Spanish  UioBliira,  and  vhtohuhai  been  copied  1^  odier  viitan.  iie.aa- 
terts  that  **  ComcU^  way  the  rival  of  Moratin  in  dramatic  poetry,  as  may  )>c  col- 
lected from  tba  expressions  in  the  peninsular  jonrnalists."  Our  readers  may  have 
weTT  perceived  Cornells  to  hkve  been  the  hut  of  Moratin.  But  as  to  any  Ariestion 
of  rivalry,  the  approani  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  hut  art  that  of  twe  hammer 
lo  the  anvil. 
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aucoop  alpne  bave  suppliea  th^  pAtiooaJ  st^.  iiXk  other  capaicuues 
^^^  ??  pj^pnies  coitapsred  to  hixDt  and  qoi^petidoii  waa  sure  to  lie  B^ 
hdd  with  aversion  b^  the  publici  and  to  end  in  defisat.  A  comedy  of 
Qonsidjecftble  merit  was  condemned  the  first  night,  solely  because  the 
aiidior  had  ventured  90  a  story  which  Morsitin  had  likewise  selected  \ 
^Qse  ^rsons  who  feel  surprise  at  a  deardi  in  this  department  of  tbe 
jf^oitfik  Spanish  drama^  will  probably  find  that  feelii^  much  lesseneil 
by  what  we  have  just  remarked.  This  dearth  it  is  that  has  recently 
Qrou|iht  back  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  the  old  schooL  The  quei^ 
iiQA  of  permitting  fresh  intruders,  or  recalling  those  who  had  befn 
Wushea,  baa  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
TAioratin's  third  play,  which  may  be  termed  his  master-piece»  was 
i«0  ^gi^ia  (the  remale  TartufifeJ  The  story  is  exceedrngly  weil 
conceived  apc^i*'^^^^^'  ^^  characters  well  defined  and  sustainedr 
the  dialogue  clever  and  ^Mrkling,  and  the  denouement  so  happily  and 
naturally  cQolrived,  as  to  form  at  once  the  admiration  and  despair  of 
succeediqg  aspirants.  Jt  has  been  objected  by  some,  that  Moratin  haa 
t^ken  irom  Terei^qe  the  substance  of  two  of  the  characters  in  La  Magi* 

«'  aia,  as  well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  first  scenes  in  the  first  act.  but 
bis  fu;pu|(ation.  which  applies  as  well  tp  Moliere,  who  has  done  the 
S^e  kLod  of  thing  in  his  comedy  of  L'ecole  des  MarUt  fkr  from  kissea* 
log  the  n^erit  of  both  imitator^,  is  in  itself  a  merit*  Surely  thofse  who 
have  kucc^e^bed  in  rendering  better  the  best  of  Terence's  creatkmi^  may 
be  naturally  supi>ofled  tp  exhibit  no  mean  excdQenoe. 
.  Tbe  last-mentioned  comedy  of  Moratin's  did  no^  fail  to  excite  ahrm 
iPloog  the  pxudes  and  false  devotees ; — 

*'  Afonsieur  le  R&ident  ne  veut  pas  qu'on  le  joue,*' 
and'k  was  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition.  The  author  would  have  0IW 
tained  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  had  not  his  Maecenas,  the  Prince  of 
^eace^  stood  openly'  in  the  way  between  him  and  the  holy  hangmen. 
The  secret  machinations,  however,  of  his  enemies  seem  to  have  created 
in  hiin  a  disgust  of  some  duration  with  the  theatre — for  it  was  not 
till  several  years  afterwards  that  he  produced  his  Baron,  ft'om  which 
(were  it  not  for  the  Si  de  las  Ninas,  since  written)  we  might  almost  con* 
elude  his  imagination  to  have  lost  its  fire,  and  his  genius  to  have  become 
half  eclipsed.  The  Baron  is,  in  fact,  the  feeblest  of  his  plays.  Its  plot 
is  bad,  and  its  too  farcical  denouement  destroys  all  interest  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  anticipated.  Its  characters  are  not  original^  and 
it  shews  nothing  worthy  of  Moratin,  except  in  the  dialogue.  . 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  most  popular  and  most  striking,  sl- 
fhough  not  the  best  wrftten,  of  all  the  plays  of  this  Spanish  Moliere,-— 
pamely^  the  Si  de  las  Ninas  (the  Female  Assent).  A  most  happy  com- 
bination of  wit  and  sensibility  runs  throughout  it,  and  (howeveir  the 
critics  may  possibly  condemn  such  an  union)  compels,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degre^f  the  approbation  of  the  spectator,  who  laughs  and  weeps  alter- 
nately, and  goes  away  delighted  with  this  double  excitement.  The 
fame  of  this  production  was  further  aided  by  another  circumstance  of 
a  singular  nature.  It  had  become  usual  to  find  fault  with  MoraMP  for 
an  alleged  feebleness  in  his  delineations  of  the  passion  of  love  ihnMigb- 

*  The  subject  of  La  Lngarina  orgollosa  (the  Proud  Village-girl) ,  by  M.  Mendoza» 
trresponds  with  one  adopted  in  the  Baron  of  Moratin.  We  shall  notice  the  for- 
er  i  1  our  next  and  concluding  article. 
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out  bb  diamafk  irorJb,  an^  lo  Apul^t  bj^  iibil^y,  topourtii^y  a  geniiine 
picture  of  tbat  luod.  How  agreeable^  tbeoy  wa^  the  surprise  of  the 
pubUc,  on  fiudiuff  m  this  instance. a. plot  entirely  romantic,  and. a  pair 
of  lovers  as  tender  and. as  passionate  as  are  to  be  found  within  the 
?,^rge  of  rationality  ?  Of  the  story  we  will  give  a  brief  idea,  A  young 
oiaiden,  daughter  of  a  poor,  prejudiced^  gossiping,  ignorant  old  lady^. 
&  educated  in  a  convent,  where  ahe  finds  a^  oppojrtuni^^of  forming  aa 
acqqaintance  with  a  young  officer  q{  cavalry,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
mutual  passion.  Just  at  Uiis  interesting  point  the  mother  removes  her 
daughter,  from  the  convent,  in  the  design  of  marrying  her  at  Madrid  to  a 
v^y  rich,  sensible*  and  worthy^  but  very  aged  gentleman.  The  two 
ladies  in  their  journey  stop  to  pass  the  night  at  an  inn  at  Alcala,  ,and 
there  the  officer  likewise  arrives,  with  the  hopje  of  rescuing  his  be- 
loved* Discovering,  however,  that  the  rival  is  his  own  uncle  and  be- 
nefactor, he  makes  an  honourable  but  painful  resolution,  to  forego  t|)f 
wish  of  his  heart,  without  divulging  tlie  secret — ^bul^  this  becomes  for- 
tuitously known  to  the  unde  bv  means  of  a  letter,  wtich  leads  .to  oA 
eclaircissement.  The  good  old  gentleman  hereupon  not  only  coioapas-; 
sionates  the  suffering  lovers,  but  pleads  their  cause  wi^  the  inotner^ 
unites  them  in  marru^e^  and  finally  makes  them  his  heirs.  ..  Witbjn  tbu 
confined  and  simple  scope  of  subject  has  Moratiui  with  a  mem  truly 
remarkable,  contrived  to  introduce  an  infinity  of'  details  abpuno^g  in 
Efe,  The  interest  is  worked  up  with  adnurable  gradation  to  the  enq 
of.  the  piece.  The  scene  wherein  the  lovers  are  compdle^  tp  {jiit| 
without  the  power  of  mutually  explaining  the  cause  of  their  separ^tton, 
is  highly  skilfid.  That  where  the  interview  tal^es  ^ai;e  betw^ei^  ihe 
uncle  and  nephew,  is  a  masterly  contrivance.  One  is  h^re/orcibly  led 
to  remark  the  auth<nr's  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart*  The  scene,  too,  in  which  the  unde  extracts  from  the  timi^  .gift 
her  secret,  is  a  model  of  sen^ment  and  delicacy.  Of  the  characteni 
specifically,  we  scarcely  need  to  speak :  were  they  not  natural  portraits, 
the  picture  could  never  cpnvey  to  our  minds  so,  livdy  an  in^erest^  I9 
pne  of  the  personages^  however,  (the  mother,)  we  discover  a  little,  tpq 
mudi  of  caricature:— as  for  the  dialogue,  it  is  even  more  c^p^va^iii^ 
and  natural  than  that  of  the  other  comedies  of  the  saiae..authb|. ',     .  . 

Moratin  has  besides  translated  two  of  Moliere*s  .play8»  and  .irkk.^s 
accustomed  talent— XVco/i?  iesMark^  and  Le  Medecin  tnftigri  tui^  He  beis 
also  made  a  translation,  or  a  paraphrase  of  Shakspeaire^s  fl^mle^* 
This  last  has  never  been.  perfi>rmed,  nor  indeed  do  we  thinlc  it  bas^  by 
any  means,  embodied  either  the  genius  or  the  expression  of  the  origin^. 

it  is  now  some  years  since  the  author  of  El  Vtefo  y  l<jk  Nina^  £i  Cafj^^ 
LaMogigala,  and  El  si  delas  NiTas,  has  written  any  thing  for  the  stage. 
He  chooses  to  repose  under  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  doubtless  fearful 
of  that  in  effect  which  the  infirmities  of  age  are  apt  to  produce  in  efforts 
depending  so  entirely  on  the  power  of  the  imagination,  and  unwilling  .to 
iocur  those  mortifications  which  visited  the  author  of  the  Cid  in  the 
dedine  of  his  days. — In  this  he  has  acted  well.  Moratin  has  written 
enough  for  his  country's  fame,  as  well  as  for  his  own.  To  the  first  he 
can  bequeath  four  dramatic  masterpieces  that  will  abide  comparison 
with  the  best  of  any  modem  theatre,  whilst  he  has  acquired  ibr  himself 
the  title  of  regenerfttor  of  his  own  national  drama.  Could  he  aspire  to 
a  more  fortunate  distinction  ?  G. 


(  03  ) 

REDGAUNTLRT.* 

An  opfaiTon  has  frequiJmly  gone  ibrtfaJl,  thpt  tfie  literary  fei)durs  of 
certain  individuals  hare  exerted  a  dedded  atid  patairidunt  infliience 
upon  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  their  ^onttoiporaries,  redeeming  them 
from  prejudices  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  imclmnged; 
opening  to  them  new  views  which,  under  different  circumstances,  would 
have  awaited  more  distant  .occasions  of  developement,  and  ^er^liy 
giving  a  totally  new  direction  to  the  cmrrent  of  opinion,  and  a  hew  course 
to  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  To  Cervantes  has  been  constantly  attri- 
buted the  downfall  of  an  absurd  and  fancifUl  attachhient'to'the  wildest 
notions  of  chivalry,  in  Spain ;  and  Voltaire  and  Kousseiau  have  again 
and  again  been  made  the  marks  of  obloquy  and  reproach,  as  having  by 
their  writings  awakened  a  disposition  to  sceptical  inquiry,  and  engen- 
dered in  the  breasts  of  the  French  people  a  restless  and  anarchical  spirit 
of  revolution.  Tbefnfluence  of  the  press  upon  opinion,  is  doubtlcs^ 
incalculably  great ;  and  without  such  an  organ,  the  formation  of  any 
public  opinion  at  aJl  mustf  be  the  work  of  much  time  :  but  its  afi;ency  is 
^ncipally  Iblt  in  the  division  of  sentiments  and  doctrines,  who£  germs 
Wive  already  existed  ih  the  public  mind ;  and  not  m  putting  fbrth  hew 
combinations  of  thought,'  with  which  mankind  are  unprepared  to  BVm- 

Sthize,  or  whh:h  tnore  pro'bably  are  in  decided  opposition  to  ^t^Uisned 
'i^hood.'    In  ^tters  of  speculative  opinion,  the  ratio  recimetiiis  is  of 
tiaramonnt  consideration ;  and  the  existence  at  a  writer,  whose  'Mfki 


Baifdras,  who  hiVe  suflbred  neglect  and  p^s^cution  ibr  {unbvatUm^j 
which  m  riper  t^n^' would  have  ratised'them  tb  thehq^est  grald&amoh^ 
i3i6'henebmiri'ofmBnkhi9!;"'y9fk\U^^  Ae  demigofi  drf  tWy^iS 

cestors  are  incessantly  tumbling  from  their  hiches  in  thelTempU'of 
Fame,  and  mingBng'  with  the  dust  to  which  they  retonu  '  IJi'ST  ndt. 
tlu^fefore^,  too'ihuiih  t<i  Conclude,  Aat  whenever  men  have  tf^&tedl  16 
mo«e  wHtbsd:' A  ^^^^  i^evoluiion  can  with  any  plausibility  be  assign^ 
th'eir'worft:^  Vdve  iti  fdafitVbeen  rather  the  effects  than  the  cauWof 
fU/pMsAt' di^nge'.'  'tnth^  ^e  of  Voltaire  we  know,  not  d^ily  that>l^% 
harvest  he' fai^OiijA^l/ttbyAiirttysiprang  chieffy  from  tlie  fibi^ss  onftig 
ittllWMtiJh  K^^Unmittedhis'se^,  but  also  that  'the  se^'itb^lV^a^ 
tkk  niit'''^6pMoM  and  evehts  which  had  their  birth  Ibngb^fdr^^'Aie 

ritf$terfdeferth^husbtodtnaii.t     '  .      ;  '  "  '    "'"  *  '", 

^AgreeablV  with' this  view  of  the  question,  wdhdve  before '^Ixpri^its^a  a 
Wispitiioh  that  thepojiularlty  of  the  |*  Aiithot  of  Waverley**  is  a'sigiSof 
th^  fimes ;  aiid  that  the  interest  which  the  'present  generation  takes  in 

Storks  o^  jpy^^  description,  in  pages  disclosing  a  series  of  pictui^es 
ive^ted  of  moral  interest,— and  delineating  charactieiis  politically  profli- 
gate, W  privately  depraved,  is  an  unequivocal  mark  of  a'cidpabi^inmt^ 
^rence  to  right  and  wrong,  and  of  a  certain  effemmacy  of  mind,*'ihe 
precursors  of  natiopal  degradation.  How  much  of  this  efiect  is  fairly 
attributable  t6  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  Author,  and  hoi^  much 
■  '  '  ■  '    '•  .  i 

.  «  Redga^iotlet :  a  Talc  of  tlic^  Eighteenth  Ccatury,,  by  the  Author  of  «  Wa^fr^/' 
^  vols.  f  The. League  and  the  Fronde. 
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to  t^  pecttlUrities  of  tbe  age,  is  matter  wortky  of  Mrioui  oonaLderatioa ; 
fi>r,.  if  the  babits  and  notions  which  he  evidently  stmes  Uy  bring  into 
^ahion»  find  more,  favour  than  13  implied  in  their  being  tolerated  for  tb^ 
sake  of  the  fascinating  stories  in  which  they  are  embodied,  there  av^ 
many  of  us,  whose  Tong-cheriBhed  hopes  of  natiooal  and  Earopair 
Kberty  are  likely  to  be  biuerly  disamointed,  and  whose  at^aehsnept 
lo  constilutioBal  govemment  and  equal  rights  may  cost  us  as  mvdbi 
an&rxng  and  privatk>n  as  Redgauntlet  experienced  in  his  hppel^ 
efibrts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  opinion*  It  is  not,  howeveri^  oux 
wjesent  purpose  to  enter  upon  so  wide  a  theme,  and  to  attempt  aa 
"  estimate  of  the  times"  with  this  reference ;  though  that  sublet  n^igbf 
be  materially  circumscribed  by  the  recollection  of  how  much  ijaas^ 
influential  are  interests  than  principles,  or  rather  how  necessarily  and 
how.  closely  the  latter  are  dependent  on  the  former.  That  the  aitthor 
of  Waverley  himself  entertains  considerable  expectations  of  politics) 
influence  firom  his  writings,  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  frequency  and  tbe 

Ertinacity  with  which  he  returns  to  the  charge.  In  the  greater  nnnir 
t  of  tbe  novels  which  he  has  produced,  we  find  one  common  outline 
in  wbich  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  more 
aatonished  at  the  sameness  of  the  design,  or,  the  ingenuity  and  variety 
^  tbe  details  and  the  colouring, — at  the  paucity  of  Uie  el^ents,  or  thr 
number  of  their  combinations.  As  in  the  Italian  Commedia  del  Art^ 
Harleqnin  and  Columbine,  Trufaldino  and  Il.Doiioret  ever  present  the 
^me  masks,  and  bring  the  same  personal  peculiarities  in  evidence :  so 
in  the  novels  "  by  the  author  of  Waverley,'  we  have  agam  and  again 
served  up  the  party  contests  of  a  divided  nation — ^Pajpistical  Jacobites  for 
the  heroes  of  the  melodrame,  hypocritical  mecbamcs  and  canting. puri- 
tans for  the  niaisf  and  a  young  walking  gentleman  and  lady  of  no  very 
decided  chatacter,  who  owe  their  safe  passage  through  the  casualties.  q£ 
uiestory^and  their  ultimate  prosperity  at  its  close,  to  their  inertness  sind 
irresolution,  and  to  a  considerable  dose  of  that  political  pliaACY  wbidi 
is  well  knowUt  "intra  muros  et  extra"  by  the  technical. appellation  of 
**  trimming  J*  This  poverty  of  invention  we  cannot  attribute  to  th^ 
sterility  ot  the  author's  imagination.  He  has  in  every  other  depajrt- 
ment  of  his  art  exhibited  such  wonderful  and  inexhaustible  fecundity, 
that  he  cannot,  in  thus  frequently  returning  to  the  one  themct  hutt  be 
influeiiced  by  some  powerful,  though  perhaps  unconscious  impulse,,  to 
disffust  the  people  with  the  turmoil  inseparable  firom  the  assertion  ^ 
rights,  and  to  recommend  a  political  quietism,  which  leaves  evcfy  thing 
tfi  chance,  and  finds  in  every  abuse  its  own  compensation  and  cure. 

JBe  thitf,  however,  as  it  may ;  be  it  accident  or  design,  tdete  is,  wfiare 
sorry  to  say,  but  too  much  sympathy  between  the  author  andhis  readers; 
and  4)e  present  *' piping  times  of  peace"  give  an  additional  inducement 
(p.tho^  ^!^h  human  nature,  in  all  ages,  afibrds  for  the  adoption  of  a 
^htonaUe  Indifferenoe,  and  for  embracing  those  very  conyenient 
ifiezzji  termini  in  politics,  which  forward  personal  and  private  advantage^ 
without  fi  barefaced  abandonment  of  public  interests.  Against  uiis 
tendency,  n^bether  in  the  novel  or  the  reader,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  uio* 
test,  and  to  bear  testimony  against  an  apathy  and  a  flexibility,  which 
^re  as  dc^^rous  to  the  community  as  they  are  degrading  to  the  indivi- 
duals ;  and  which,  if  they  become  genersd,  will  be  the  grave  of  national 
honour  and  of  public  prosperity. 


R^dgauHtleL  d& 

H&viijlg  thus  didmrihened  our.  oMMciencvB,  W6  proce^  tatlK  move 

ordinary  pbtt  of  our  office^  as  leporiers  of  tba  lit^ary  ilo^hi^^  or  8ho%^ 

mea  of  the  reigning  literary  lions  of  the  day ;  namely,  ^e  pi^paf  ing  OM 

readers  for  what  they ,  have  to  expect  from  the  perusal  of  Reagtfutetlet. 

In  this,  we  shall  confine  ouraelires  to  a  mere  coniparative  criticism ;  $jt 

th@  peculiarities  of  the  writer^  his  defects  and  hfs  excdkiieies,  aif6  loof 

generallv  knowii  to  require  or  admit  ci  more  ittastration :  amf  it  is  onlj^ 

with  liererence  to  himself  snd  his  fefmer  productions,  that  the  pUl^c 

re<|uire  an  aniicipated  judgment  of  his  presem  work,  ccmoemiitg  #hictl 

all  will  sooner  or  later  judge  for  themselves.     Compared  with  this 

Btandanly  we  have  greae  pleasmre  in  stating  that  Redgauttflet  is  not  a 

fidlure;  that  the  vigour  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  interest  of  hi^ 

story  (notwithstanding^  it  »  in  a  considerable  degree  ''  crambe  repc' 

lUOf")  are  unabated:  and  if  the  new  novel  does  not  in  every  rtspecff  ris^ 

tD  the  kfvel  of  Quentia  Dorward,  or  the  earlier  productions  of'the  ^toie 

ten»  it  does  not  exhihit  any  of  those  apoj^eetie  Archbii^op^o^TcfledcH 

nh  syiii|ptolim»  which  afflicted  its  readers  m  Su  R&nam'ff  WeU.    The 

Mnfative,  which  is  partly  conducted  in  letters,  and  jpartly  its  the  j644- 

nals  of  twd  of  the  personages^  proceeds  eurrently  and  uninternipcedt^  ; 

and  the  reader  is  not  simered  to  pause,  till  he  arrives  at  th^  coih- 

dusion.     We  are  too  nllueh  the  reader's  friend  to  diminish  this'  cfaarRt, 

by  ibe*  cuttomary  al>ridgment  of  incidents  and  plot ;  we  ntay,  ho#* 

jeTor,  disclose,  that  the  tale  turns  upon  a  supposed  personal  appearr 

ance  0€  tKe  Pretender'  in  England,  subsequent  to  the'  defSsat  of  1 74'j^« 

That  the  tradition  of  such  an  event  should  exist,  is  certonly  gtotthA 

enongh  for  a  novelist  to  build  upon :  but  the  reoentness  of'  the  event, 

tol  th^  knowledge  that  after  the  victory  at  CuUoden  the-  Jacbbif^ 

chiefik  came  to  a  mutual  understanding,  that  each  should^  unblamed', 

make  the  best  peace  he  could  with  St.  James's,  detracts  something  fifom 

the  vraisemhlance  of  the  story.     In  feet  the  man  who  could  embaric  in 

lew  plots  after  this  event,  must  have  been  so  visionary  an  enthusiast,  err 

so  desperate  and  unprincipled  a  disturber  of  the  public  repose,  as  m  or- 

dkuary  eSses  to  deprive  him  of  aH  just  claims  to  poetical  interest.     A 

madman  or  an  adventurer  is  as  unfit  a  subject  for  heroic  narrative  as 

the  vrorthies  of  the  Newgate  Calendar.     This  weakness  of  the  design 

is,  however,  gradually  redeemed  in  the  execution ;  and  Redgauntlet^ 

though  but  a  repetition  of  the  Jacobite  gentleman  of  the  previous  notels* 

displays  energies  sufficient  to  establish  hia  hold  over  the  imagina^ott  oi 

the  reader. 

Ill  our  review  of  Quendn  Durward  we  have  lamented  the  fi'squent 
and  almost  exclusive  introduction  of  characters  undignified  by  a  sip^o 
noble  or  generous  sentiment.  This  defect  pervades  the  mhior  personages 
of  the  dramatis  personse  of  Redgauntlet.  Smugglers,  conspiratorsji 
spies  and  traitors,  drunkards  and  pirates,  fools  and  fiddlers,  to  be  ren- 
dered endurable  should  have  their  vices  redeemed  by  strong  passjucHi 
and  by  striking  positions  ;  but,  above  all,  their  deep  shadows  should  be 
relieved  by  corresponding  lights — by  the  introduction  of  other  characters 
who  may  djb  justice  to  human  nature,  and  remove  from  the  heart  tha^ 
Idad  of  sickness  which  the  uninterrupted  view  of  depravity  produceiu 
even  in  the  very  abandoned  themselves.  Unfortunately,  in  almost  m 
the  Waverley  novels,  and  more  particukily  in  the  one  before  us;  the 
little  goodness  which  here  and  there  comes  to  the  surface^  is  too  closely. 
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aUiedy  if  nol  to  imbeciity^  to  incii^acity,  for  it  to  produce  this  effect. 
The  ineqiudity  of  the  wsr  between  vice  and  virtue,  between  the  design- 
ing and  the  unauspectingt  is  too  palpable;  and  the  reader,  instead  of 
risii^  with  new  impulses  of  enthusiasm  tbwards  good,  from  the  perusal, 
ia  eonspdled  to  ^it  the  book  with  a  hopeless  depression  of  spirits,  at 
slw  pi<edoniinance  of  evil,  and  with  a  tame  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  an 
orier  of  things  whidi  appears  absolutely  irremediable. 

Of  the  aathor^s  attempts  at  moral  interest  in  Redgauntlet,  Nanty 
Bwart,  a  sort  of  sentimental  pirate,  is  among  the  most  feeble ;  and  a 
Quaker,  introduced  for  the  same  purpose,  is  not  sufficiently  eccentric, 
or  important  to  the  "  better  carrying  on  of  the  plot**  to  be  efiective. 
Peebles,  a  cracked-brain,  law-bewildered  suitor  in  forma  pauperU  be- 
fore the  CcMirt  of  Sessions,  has  more  of  the  wild  and  whimsiod  pecu- 
littity  of  the  author's  style  of  invention ;  but  he  must  not  be  compared 
wii&  fenner  attempts  in  the  same  line.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
piwent  the  incidents  from  being  amusing,  the  dialogue  forcible,  and 
the  situations  striking ;  and  our  readers  will  probably  not  thank  us  for 
thus  looking  out  for  the  excellencies  that  are  not  to  be  fouid  in  dieir 
fovovrito  author,  but  retort  upon  us  the  plura  nitent  in  camnne.  If  so, 
we  anwt  b^  leave  so  far  to  dif&r,  as  to  declare  our  feeling,  that  where 
exceUenee  most  abounds,  we  are  most  offended  by  the  pawM  macuUs, 
aad  the  most  desirous  to  see  them  reformed  altogether.  The  **  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian*'  shews  that  it  is  more  want  of  will  than  of  power,  that 
prevails  the  author  from  avoiding  that  which  is  by  no  means  a  splendid 
fimk ;  and  upon  this  point  we  can  admit  of  no  compromise. 

Under  the  bead  of  fiiults  we  must  also  notice  an  occasional  coarseness 
and  viilgaiity  of  style,  which  look  as  if  some  parts  of  the  execution  had 
been  conugned  to  an  inferior  hand.  Of  this  the  following  passages, 
tboii§^  striking,  are  not  solitary  instances. 

**  Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanted  hall  of  fairy  land,  where 
aH  interrogatories  mnst  be  answered  with  absolute  sincerity,  Darsie  would 
certainly  nave  replied  that  he  took  her  for  the  most  frank-hearted  and  ultra^ 
liberal  Ism  that  had  ever  lived  since  Mother  £ve  ate  thep^n  without  paring,** 
«— Vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

"  One  or  two  of  them  wore  liveries,  which  seemed  known  to  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet,  for  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, '  Fools,  fools  1  were  they  on  the 
march  to  hell,  they  must  have  their  rascals  in  livery  with  them,  that  tne  whole 
world  might  know  who  were  going  to  be  damned** — lb.  p.  1 83. 

W^  are  neither  saints,  nor  hypercritics ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
what  **  my  grandmother's  review"  would  have  said  to  Leigh  Hunt  or  to 
Lord  Byron,  had  they  written  in  this  "  Cambyses'  vein."  We  question 
likewise  whether  in  a  naughty  liberal,  "  Cassius  picking  Caesar's  poc- 
ket instead  of  drawing  his  poniard  on  the  dictator,"  woidd  pass  muster 
as  a  point  of  taste.     But  '*  dant  veniam  corvia^  is  the  motto  of  the  day. 

Notwithstanding  these  blemishes,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Redgauntlet 
will  meet  with  its  full  share  of  that  species  of  success,  of  which  its  au- 
dHnr  seems  most  ambitious.  If  it  does  not  add  a  leaf  to  his  laurels,  it 
will  by  no  means  detract  from  them.  Before  the  hindmost,  and  behind 
the  first,  it  will  pass  through  the  hands  of  all  the  reading  public  of  Eng- 
land, it  will  add  to  the  stock  of  mental  amusement  of  the  day,  it  will 
add  to  the  author's  stock  in  the  three  per  cents. ;  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  in  every  way  so  far  satisfy  him,  as  to  hurry  forward  the  appearance 
of  its  embryo  successor. 
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A  Tale  from  the  Conde  Lucanor.^ 

Good  stories  seem  to  be  imperishable.  They  ace,  it  is  4nse,  doomed 
to  midergo  many  transmutations,  and  to  appear  endbpdiad  under,  diffennt 
forms ;  but  the  informing  spirit  which  captivates  our  attentioiiy  is  the 
same,  whatever  shape  they  assume,  whatever  language  they  apeak.  A 
tale  may  oflen  be  traced  through  every  nation  of  Europe,  till  we-  lose 
it  among  the  wild  traditions  of  the  North,  or  the  romantic  lore  of  Uie 
East. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  growth  of  society  at  which  the  imagination 
had  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  conceive  novel  and  striking  combinatioiis  of 
characters  and  events — of  moral  actions  and  chances ;  of  the  power  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  external  motives  which  oppose  or  modify  it. 
At  that  period  it  was  that  the  main  store  of  tales  was  created,  which 
every  succeeding  age  and  nation  have  made  to  undergo  the. changes 
which  suited  the  originals  to  their  own  taste  and  notions.  Indeed^.tbe 
great  difficulty  in  the  invention  of  a  tale  appears  to  arise  from  thoifeiit- 
ness  of  extraordinary  situations  which  the  world  affiirds:  ..Wkolever, 
■therefore,  oilers  the  means  of  introducing  some  source  of  novelty  into  a 
narrative,  presents  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  interestiQ|p.tole«  Shseh 
means,  however,  decrease  as  the  refinement  of  society  advaaoei*  '  111  ^he 
trammels  of  civilized  life,  the  imagination  is  shorn  of.hef  .wkifai  i^ 
judgment  becomes  sceptical  and  &stidious>  the  heart  is  reodored  jcsid 
and  cautions.  We  do  not  mean  to  question  the  higher  a^iWiUigts  by 
which  these  losses  are  compensated ;  but  merely  state  a  faet  wi»eh  4he 
observation  of  society  at  different  stages  makes  obvious. 
'  It  will  be  evident  diat  we  do  not  speak  of  the  modern  novek^'ia  wkidi 
the  interest  chiefly  arises  from  the  play  of  the  human  passions  which  the 
complicated  machinery  of  society  puts  into  motion;  but  ofthe.iQore 
simple  species  of  tales,  the  offspring  of  pure  imagination.  The  dia- 
racters  of  the  primitive  tale  and  the  modern  novel  are  as  distinct  as  the 
two  states  of  society  which  produce  them.  The  former  springs  from 
fancy,  in  the  youth  of  mankind ;  the  latter  is  the  fruit  of  dear-bought 
experience,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  world. 

.But  though  the  states  and  dispositions  of  the  human  mind  which  re^ 
spectively  give  birth  to  these  two  kinds  of  composition,  have  little  in 
isoQUnon,  man's  taste  for  both  is  nearly  permanent.  There  occurs,  in- 
deed, a  ten^rary  fastidiousness,  which  will  not  be  amused  with  stories 
that-delighted  our  fore&thers ;  but  the  artificial  excitement  which,  for  a 
time,  unfiti  society  for  every  thing  not  seasoned  up  to  its  feverish  palate, 
gradually  disappears ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  source  of  our 
foorbid  cmviogs  being  exhausted  by  the  very  means  invented  to  gratify 
them,  the  mind  rctamsio  a  more  natural  state,  and  feels  refreshed,  hy 
what  it  at  one  lime  loathed  as  tame^and  insipid. 

This  relapse  into  a  youthful  taste  may  be  observed  no  less  in  the 
mass  of  society,  t^n  in  individuals.  The  analogy  may  still  be  traced 
farther,  if  we  observe  that  the  revived  taste  of  society  for  the  primitive 
sports  of  imagination,  not  unlike  the  renovated  zest  for  the  amusements 

*  See  N«w  MontUy  Magasine,  No.  XLIII.  p.  28.        ** 
VOL.    XI.    NO.    XLIV.  U 
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of  childhood,  which  often  appMrt  on  the  decline  of  life,  it  n  taste  of 
sympathy,  not  of  action.  Society,  afler  its  maturity,  may  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  the  simple  play  of  fancy  in  which  she 
delighted  when,  young;  but,  contented  with  a  mere  review  of  her 
childish  toys,  she  would  be  ashamed  at  the  attempt  to  contrive  new  ones 
of  the  same  sort.  Society  would  not  accept,  now-a-days,  a  new  series 
of  oriental  tales,  though  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  will  not  revert  with 
pleasure  to  those  pages  of  enchantment.  A  continuation  of  Sir  Launcelot, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Sangreal,  would  be  received  with  more  than  in- 
difference even  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Waverley  ;  yet  few  will 
pass  over  the  fragments  of  that  kind,  which,  in  the  notes  to  Sir  Walter 
ocott's  poems,  enhance  the  interest  of  his  works.  The  fact  is,  that  th^ 
human  mind,  at  its  present  age,  can  no  more  believe  in  sorcerers  and 
magicians,  than  a  man  of  fifty  could  decently,  or  even  pleasurably  join 
at  one  of  the  ftivourite  games  of  his  childhood.  Both,  however,  may 
and  ofVen  do,  preserve  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  those  who 
truly  and  heartily  enjoy  the  tale  of  wonder,  and  those  who  still  deligitt 
in  the  life  and  bustle  of  a  youthful  game. 

Sismondi,  in  censuring  the  extravagance  of  some  modern  schools  of 
poetry,  observes,  that- "  diere  are  German  and  even  French  writers,  who, 
preferring  poetry  to  every  otber  display  of  mind,  would  gladly  bring 
back  that  credulity  which  gives  full  scope  to  the  imagination •  With 
this  view  they  make  dieir  works  either  incoherent  or  improbable,  in  the 
hope  of  making  theoi,  in  an  equal  measure,  poetical.  Thus  they  miss 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  present  age,  without  reaching  those  of 
the  past.  Ignorance,  to  be  tolerated,  must  be  involuntary :  it  is  only  in 
that  case  that  we  can  enter  into  all  its  prejudices.  We  shall  hear  the 
history  of  Blue  Beard  without  our  incredulity  being  revolted,  if  the 
narrator  be  a  knight  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  we  should  receive  it 
witli  a  contemptuous  smile  from  one  of  our  contemporaries." 

Sympathy,  that  widely  extended  principle  of  our  moral  nature,  is  the 
sole  cause  of  these  phenomena.  I'hat  philosopher  must  have  steeled 
himself  by  reflection  who  does  not  feel  some  symptoms  of  horror  upon 
hearing  the  account  of  an  apparition,  or  any  supernatural  event,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  person  who  firmly  believes  he  witnessed  it.  The  philoso- 
pher may  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  narrator;  but  the  man  will  re* 
spond  to  the  strong  feelings  of  his  fellow -man. 

Such  is  the  reason  why  our  interest  is  excited  by  old  writers  of  super- 
natural tales,  and  but  very  seldom  by  others.  With  their  works  in  our 
hands  we  are  transported  to  other  times ;  we  imagine  ourselves  living 
among  the  author's  contemporaries,  partaking  of  their  feelinos,  and  al- 
most persuaded  into  their  belief.  If  to  this  is  added  a  lively  description 
of  remote  scenery,  of  places  suited  to  the  tone  and  character  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  most  of  all,  a  strong  allusion  to  some  of  the  mysterious  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  mind,  the  charm  becomes  irresislible. 

If  partiality  to  a  favourite  anthor  does  not  bias  our  judgment,  the 
story  of  the  Dean  of  Santiago,  wUcb  we  anbjoin,  m  a  free  translation 
from  the  Spanish  of  Prince  Son  Juan  Mannel,  is  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  this  species  of  composition.  But  we  mttst  defer  making  ai^y 
observations  on  its  peculiar  character  till  our  reiiders  have  the  etory 
itself  before  them. 
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THB   DBAN   OF   SANTlAOa  ANB  DOW  ILI.AN*  OF  TOLftOO* 

It  was  but  a  short  hour  before  nooii  when  the  Dean  of  Santiago 
alighted  from  his  mule  at  the  floor  of  Don  Illan,  the  celebrated'  tn^gi-. 
cian  of  Toledo.  The  house,  according  to  old  tradition,  stboa«h  the 
brink  of  tlie  perpendicular  rock,  whidi,  now  crowned'witfi  the  A^cdzaf, 
rises  to  a  fearful  height  over  the  Tagus.t  A  maid  of  Moorish  bioOa 
led  the  Dean  to  a  retired  apartment,  where  Don'  lUan  was  Veading.' 
The  natural  politeness  of  a  Castillian  bad  rather  been  unproved  tb^n 
impaired  by  the  studies  of  ^e  Toledan  sage,  who  exhibited  nothitig' 
either  in  his  dress  or  person  that  might  induce  a  suspicion  of  his  deal- 
ing with  tlie  mysterious  powers  of  darkness.  **  I  heartily  greet  yotit' 
Reverence,*'  said  Don  Ulan  to  the  Dean,  "  and  feel  highly  honoured  by 
this  visit.  Whatever  be  the  object  of  it,  let  me  beg  *  yoii  will  Hfefer 
stating  it  till  I  have  made  you  quite  at  home  in  this  house.  ]:te&r  my 
housekeeper  making  ready  the  noonday  meal.  Tliat  maid,  oiV,  wilt' 
shew  you  the  room  which  has  been  prepared  for  you ;  and  wlien  you 
have  brushed  off  the  dust  of  the  journey,  you  shall  find  a  canonical 
capon  steaming  hot  upon  the  board.** 

The  dinner,  which  soon  followed,  was  just  what  a  pampered  Spanish 
canon  would  wish  it — abundant,  nutritive,  and  delicate. — "  No,  no,**' 
said  Don  Ulan,  when  £he  soup  and  a  bumper  of  Tinto  had  recruited 
the  Dean's  spirits,  and  he  saw  him  making  an  attempt  to  break  the 
object  of  his  visit,  *'no  business,  please  your  Reverence,  while  at 
dinner.  Let  us  enjoy  our  meal  at  present ;  and  when  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  Olla,  the  capon,  and  a  bottle  of  Yepes,  it  will  be  time' 
enough  to  turn  to  the  cares  of  life.** 

The  ecclesiastic's  full  face  had  never  beamed  with  more  glee  at  the 
collation  on  Christmas  eve,  when,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  church, 
the  fast  is  broken  at  sunset,  instead  of  continuing  through  the  night, 
than  it  did  now  under  the  influence  of  Don  Julian's  good  humour  and 
heart-cheering  wine.  Still  it  was.  evident  that  some  vehement  and 
ungovernable  wish  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  breaking  out  now 
and  then  in  some  hurried  motion,  some  gulping  up  of  a  full  glass  of  wine 
without  stopping  to  relish  the  flavour,  and  fifly  other  symptoms  of 
absence  and  impatience,  which  at  such  a  distance  from  the  cathedral 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  afternoon  bell.  The  time  came  at 
length  of  rising  from  table,  and  in  spite  of  Don  Julian's  pressing 
request  to  have  another  bottle^  the  Dean,  with  a  certain  dignity  of 
manner,  led  his  good-natured  host  to  the  recess  of  an  oriel  window, 
looking  upon  the  river. ^-^*'  Allow  me,  dear  Don  Julian,"  he  said,  *'  to 
open  my  heart  to  you ;  for  even  your  hospitality  must  fail  to  make  me 
completely  happy  till  I  have  obtained  the  boon  which  I  came  to  ask. 
I  know  that  no  man  ever  possessed  greater  power  than  you  over  the 
invisible  agents  of  the  universe.  I  die  to  become  an  adept  in  tjiat 
wonderful  science,  and  if  you  will  receive  me  for  your  pupil,  there  is 
nothing  I  should  think  of  sufficient  worth  to  repay  your  friendship.** — 


*  Ulan  is,  we  beliere,  the  same  as  Millan,  the  Spanish  name  for  JEmilianus. 
t  See  an  interesUng  view  of  thii  spot  among  Mr.  Locker's  beautiful  Fierot 
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^*  Good  Sir/'  replied  Don  Julian,  '*  I  should  be  entrcmely  loth  to 
qfrendyDufribiifc  penmit  meivinidif^it)Miamskfit^i''ot  Iks  knowledge  of 
cames  and  effecitjFwfaich  I  h$i^edi\»uttivi^ti^ 
ne  of  the  heart  of  Biaa  is  'not<o«ly  iif^^i»&  and'  indistinet,  bul  fi>r  the 
most  part  unfiKfounbU.  I  only  gueai^ix^Emot  vend  their  thoughts^ 
nor  pry  into  -the  irecoiaet  of  tMt  minas;  <  AA<for  yourself,  I  am  sure 
you  are  a.riaipg  naan  «nd  likely  to  obtain  thei  first  dignities  of  the 
church.  Bui  whedier,  when  you  fmd  yourself  iti  plaees  of  high  honour 
.and  patronage^  you  will  remetaber  the  bmnble  petsoaage  of  whom  you 
now  ask  a  hazardous  and  important  service,  it  ia  impossible  for  me  to 
ascertain."-*-'^  .Nay*  nay/'  exclaimed  the  I>eani  '*  but  I  know  myself,  if 
yoado  noc,r  iDbn  Julian.  *'  Gerierosity  and  friendship  (since  you  force 
4ie  to  speak  in  my  own. praise)  have  been  the  delignt  of  my  soul  even 
finmi 'childhood.  Doubt  not,  mv  dear  lri«nd«  (for  1^  that  name  I  wish 
you  iwottld  aUdw-me  to  oil  yo«i,> doubt  no^»  fiim^flwl  moment, ito^oooi- 
mand  my  services.  Whatever  interest  I  may  jKilfCiiaritiiwillfW>aiiy 
highest -gralificalion  to>.8ce  k  redound  'loAviNWjofjymi.AaAtKMwA" — 
'<  My  ibeavty  tkaoka  for  iaU»  wfml\y:.Sw/u^d.I)tojJl«liaD.  tc/SBuilet 
ua  ndw  iprooeedrtobiisineas :  *the»8uaiatiiel,  laad,  if:  ytm44|^bpe»«e  will 

Lights  ibeiagi'ciUed  for,  Don  Jidiait  fed  thd^.^y  iQithftiiftirer  filrt^ 
the)hbuatt^''aid/dimfMwiii9  the  Jdooriakimiudditar  iao9i9i0lf'iio9r»^ 
which  be  held  Ahek^  in  hi«  hand,  desinBd  her  .|fi  gait  ftWAfiai^vidgMi^ 
aappei^  but  nokck^  dreas:  tktra  4ill  keaUoidd  ord^r  H<;i  then  natwilfAiy 
the  door»  ke^.. began  to  descend  by -aj winding  Atajswii^.^  ITke^jBlettti 
followed  iwitk} ascertain  degree.of  trepidation,  whi£kttie:Jf0g^.Qf  (be 
staira.  gteady  ttilded  t«  inqtoaie;  for,  to  allappeirailG^  ^y  4ieaehed 
ktiow-  the  bed '  of  the  HTagus.  At  Aia  deptk  a.^comfovlablo  neat  boow 
was.fouodi.tbsi  waUfl  oonmletely  covered  with  abelvesi  where  Don 
jJUUm  keptibia-woskar.isn.  Aiagie;  globef,  planieph^pen,  and  strange 
dffailripgai,iK>iiBipied  tb&.topr4rf'  ^  bc^csaaes.  Fresh  air  was  admittd, 
tkoNi^  it  wQuldbe  difficult 4q  guess  by.  udmt  meaiw,  since  the  aouaid 
of  ^idjpg  wtatto  aHOhaa  is  hetrd  at  the  lower  part  of  a  ship  when  aail- 
i^i  ^witb  fiigetitle  bnedaei  indicated  but  a  ihj«^.partkioik  faei;wfif«  die^ub- 
.lernmeovia'.cabinei  tapd  the  rivcv*-^'  Here,  then,'*  .mid  Don  Juliim, 
oftfilig.a  chair  to.  tb&Dean,  and  drawing  a«pdier  foi^  himself  4o«iwf  As 
a.aipi4lLi0omidtable«  ''ive  ha^eoidy  to  chooiio  amp^g  the  e\angmii09 
worka.of  the.  ^moee  fiir  which  you  long*  Suppose  w)9tl«9gin7la..fefti 
tliiaatn^volwmi"  .  .         .<  ,    .p.,  . 

The  volume  waa.lai^  en  the  tables  and  qpenedilA.thQ  &f9tf|viA  Mi^ 
lluiiH^  «irdes^.(kN»peitc|!ic  and  eccemirio,.triai^lea:Wi!tb  Mm^ifl^ble 
•cbaraoteri^  amUie  woU-Juiown  Mgna  of  the  plAiieis>,^*'  Tb^,V.:S4M 
Dm  Jti}i#m  *'  i».the.  alphabet  ^  the  wkok  scienee^  H^^rtn^,  tilled 
Tiirmegjist3U*«n-*T/'  Xba .  aomid  of  n  small  bell  within  )the  <ihmber 
«Md«  the  Df)i»,iatpoM  )efi^  ^ut  of  his  ebfun  *'  Be^  not  alarme^i'ArlilV 
Dan  Jur^Mi;'  f'.j/^.isihehell  by  whidi  my  aeryaiMs.lat  me  kn^.tli^ 
.<heyi  want  to .  af^ak  io  meu"  Saying  tbus^  h^  p«lWd  a  aijk  ann^gi  und 
a^iQiiWittV  aT«»rviMa  applied  with  a  packet  of  lett^rik  U  wm^ 
dressed  to  the  Dean.  A  courier  had  closely  followed  him  on  the  road, 
and  was  that  moment  arrived  at  Toledo.  ''Good  Heavens T  ex- 
claimed the  Dean,  having  read  the  contents  c^  die  letters;  *^  my  great 


•    •  •   • 

•»•     ••••• 
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unck,  the  ArclMshoptif  SaoiiM^M^UmgeroiislifiatL  ,  TJdsis«  however, 
what  the  Bett&Uaty  iay%  'fKiauliiKuLerMiij/sI'didBtioBit''  fiat  here  is 
'BDotfaer  letter  from  the^  Archdeacon  d*  the'  dkoee^  i«hoilais«res  me 
tbijt  the  old  man  wa»  not  ekpected  to  iivk  iidawiuirdly'repNit  what 
he  adds — Foor  dear  utfcle!  may  Heaven  leaphen^Us  'days!  .  The 
Chapter  seem  to  have  tamed  their  eyes  towaotknq^  and — pngh!  it 
cannot  be — ^but  the  Blectere,  according,  to  the  Archdeacon,  are  quite 
decided'  in  my  §i/fomrJ'-^**  W^ll^^  said  Don  ^lian,  ^  all  I  regret  is  the 
interruptioh'of'onr  studies  7 -but  i*  doubt'  nbt'that  yon  will  soon  wear 
themitare.'  In-  die-^tieanj  time  I  would  advise  you  to  pretend  that  ill- 
ness do0»  not  a^fMT  'you  ta  aetnrn  directly.  A  few  days  will  surely 
give  a  decided  tahs  to  the  whole  affair;  and^  «e  sA* events,  your  hh- 
sence,  iw  case  of  ett  istectton,  will  be  construed  >«nto  modesty.  Write, 
therefore^  your  dffipMdiks^  my  dear  Si»,  ted«*wa  will  {M-oseeute^ur 
«tn^s ^^anotbertim^.'-    »'  '•     »'M'      <'•  • 

*&«wdai{fs  had '  da^ied  sibee  the  arrivai  of-  the  messenger,  when  the 
Ve^|4r  of  the  chutefrlof  &inlHS|^9/' mtend^  ^  eervanu  in  splendid 
Iif«ries«  alijifhiiid  at  S^mk^hUmJ^m  door  with  visiters  for  the  Dean. 
The  old  prekte  was  dead,  and  his  nephew  luiAibaeii  elected  to  the  see, 
by  the  nnanbttous  vifterof  th^ Cbiqyie^.  lUia  dielhtted  dignitary  seemed 
overcome  by  eontettdiA^1beliDg»;  but,  having  wiped  away  some  decent 
teaie,  he  assumed  aft  idr*of  gmvity,  which  almost  -  touched  on  super* 
eilieiisness.  Don  Julian  addbessed  hie  eong7aCttlatk>ns,  and  was  the 
fin^  t(^>kis8  th«'new'Atehbisfaop*s  hand*  **  1  hope,"  he  added,  "  I  may 
also  oodgmthlate  my  son,  the  yonng  man  who  is  now  at  the  Unipversity 
of  Paris  t  'At  l>'8attevmys«idf  3fi[>ttr  Lordtdiip  wiB  give  him  the  Deanery, 
wMeb'i^i  v^itiint'by^^  yosft'  <promotidh."-«i>^  My  worthy  4r»fad^  Hoa 
Jidtan^^^'replied  the  ArebblslKip  olect,  ^^  myobhgationa  tu^yon-I  ean 
nevei*  sitiSlBiently  r^fftiy.  You  have  fae«ord  my  ehiradt^ri*  «l  hold  ti 
Iriettdi  m  "tttfother  fl«l£i  Dnr^tprky  woidd  tyow  •  take  the  tod*  'sartif  fytm 
Me^'stddKb#^  <  'An  ^tthbisboj^/of  Satuia^  ^Bxknbt  wiantpfefermeMM 
any  tiwkfi  <.Folfo#  me'  to  nrf  diocese:  i  will  not  for  alldie ^miires  in 
Chistejfdi^  *i^#bg(e^  i^b  bsmsfit  of  your  instruction.  The  deaneiy ,  to 
tell^ybuaM^t^tiA,  ranstbe  giVdn'to  my  tmcle,  my  father's ^wnbi^uther, 
i^te^as^toid'^biit'^a  'MnskH^living  for  many  years  ;  he  is  much  liked  in 
8iiiiCfi%o^  aiMlf  AbiM  kiKse  my  ^aracter  if,  to  place  aueH^*  young  man 
aa^oiir^tttkf  1  at  th^'^KMl  of  the  Chapter,  I  neglected-  an  exemplary 
priest,  so  nearly  related  to  me." — '*  Just  as  you  please,  my  Iiord," 
sidd  B^iQJUNan^^  and  liegan  to  prepare  for  the  journey*  •  > 
'  The  W*45tomti^n^  tiiMch  greeted  the  new  Archbishop  on  his  arrival 
^•the^cil^tatof  QeKeia  were,  not  long  after,'  succeeded  by  aa  nniversd 
4«|J¥et  itthitf  transhftion  to  the  see  of  the  recently  conquered  tnwn  of 
19^ffle«  ^f' I  >«ritl  not  leave  you  behind)^  said  ihe  AjKiAMMp^txiflkm 
^nliaA^tvfto,  with  more  timidity  than  he  e^e^tfeA  at  Tbled^Qtp^roairh^ 
;to^kiBi^itlie'BacMd  i<l^'in  the  Arefabi8hop'e'righthtod*;iMto«A^ 
hiir  b<ftMle^*coi^t^ttiei^,  *^but  do^  not  fr&ralk>ttl'«^^softi  '  He^-is 
Mb  jMng.    I  hav^  my  mother'e  rlelatidns  to  provide  for;  ba^^i^i^ 


>    % 


^^tftkoHc  bMid^'  wuk  a.  ootuMefflUd  rkigi  whU^'l^klsaecl,  with  a  bSadlBf  of 
the  knee,  by  those  who  appronch  them. 
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u  K  ^c^;^^j.^^t^^^^  rescuedit  from  the 

.||ij^oq^/(|^owft^iqc^U^<^^  as  t6  make  it  riyal  &^  fin^t  catliedrak 
m,Phn|it(^o)[]f)vY,&p  liut^'fcTIow  me,  and  all  wjH  llj^  well  in  the  end." 
J^n'  iuli^])^^^^  T^t^^^nppres'sed  Aigh»  dhd  wa^  <toon  afteir  on  the 
baoJu, pCjJi^  (jiiad^uly ir ,  m  the  suite  .cf  theliew  ArcKlbishop. 

,  Pf  i^^C^.l^  jDoif ,  Jmi^i^  s  jnipu  be^n  at  Seville  one  year,  when  his 
iiu:'extenSbM^&|if  moviaa  tbe  rbpe^o  send  liifcn  a  catdiiud's  bat,  desir« 
iliglbiB  |^es|¥nc^  at  th^Ppuct  of  Rome.  Tpe  crowd  of  visitora  who 
'ca|ne.to<cpf)grataWQ.  the,  prelate,  kept  Doif  ItuliaA  away  for  many  days. 


,^9^x  s^ke^  and  in  hopes  of  raising  my  sop  to'sdme  place  of  fioYiodrHHd 
emoluthent  in  the  church;  t  even  gave' ub' ray ^ifdyourite  sttlSiesV^if^l^^t 
j^^^fj^T  as  tb^y,j,wer^  of  ,^ryice  to  your'  fiminehc^.j  iMfV  feft^*"'  J*  No 
inoreof  th^i^  if  you.  plefi^e,  Db|i  Julian/'  interrupt!^' the* C!i|^Ainal. 
'*  FollQW.me«  yov  mu^ ;  who  can  tell  wliat  may  hirppen '^t  Koitoe? 
{Th^  l^ope  is  old»  yovikiiofv.  But  do  not  tease  me  Jibotit  prefertri^iit. 
A  public  man  has  duties  of  a  des<ifiption  which  tho^  in  th^io^r  ranks 
of  life  cannot  either  weigh  or  comprehend.  1  confbss  i  am  under  bbli- 
gatjops  to  ypii^  and  f^el  quite  disposed  to  reward  your  services ;  ^yet  I 
mpst  not  have  my  creditors  knocking  every  day  at  my  door  tyon  utader- 
BtBfXiL  Don  Julian-    fn  a  week  ^e  set  oiit  for  Rome."  '  *'   -"'^^ 

Witjb  such  a  strong  tide  of  good  fortune  as  had  hitherto  h^oy^ed  up 
Qon  Julian's  PupiU  the  reader  cannot  be  surprised  to  fitld  him,  hi  a 
sbfU'.t .  time^  wearing  the  papal  crown.  He  was  now  arrived  at  the 
bieliest  place  of  hono.ur  on  earth ;  but  in  the  bustle  of  f&e  'efi^btion  and 
cupsequent'Coronationi  the  man  to  whose  wonderful  i^ctenee  he  oWed 
this  rApi<l  Ascenti  had  ccnnpletely  slipped  off  his  memory.  Piilr^ded 
with  the  exhibition  of  himself  through  the  streets  of  Roihe)  wKitrh  -he 
had  Wen  obliged  to  make  in  a  solemo  prdcessfotf,  tSfi'^'hew  Popeftat 
alon^;  1^  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. '  If'^'^ds  early  in  the 
nights  By  the  light  of  two  wax  tapers  which  scarcely  lit lihrinat^d  the 
lanhest  end  of  the  grand  saloon,  his  Holiness  was  Enjoying  thiat  reverie 
of  mixed  pain  and  pleasure  which  follows  the  complete  a ttainn^ent  of 
ardent  wishes,  when  Don  Julian  advanced  in  visible  perturbtidon,  (^6n* 
sciousof  the  intrusion  on  Mfhich  he  ventured-'  **Holy  iPafceVt*' ex- 
claimed, the  old  man,  and  cast  himself  at  his  pupil's  feet :  ^  Holy 
Fatber,  in  pity  to  these  grey  hairs  do  not  consign  an  dld's^v^ — 
mrghl  I  not  say  an  old  friend  ? — to  utter  neglect  and  forgetfliliii&ss. '  ^My 
son — "  **  By  Saint  Peter !"  ejaculated  his  Holiness,  rising  from  the 
chair,  *•  your  insolence  shall  be  checked-^  You  my  friend^  A  inagi- 
eiaM  *the '  A-^d  of  Heaven's  vicegerent!  —  Away,  wretched  nan! 
When  f  pretended  tolearnfof  thee,  it  was  only  to  soimd  the  dbyse  of 
crime  .into  vihich  thou  hadst  plunged  ;  .1  did  it  with  a  view  of  brinsf ng 
thee  to  condign  pooishroeat.  Yet»  in  conipassion  to  thy  age»  1  willnot 
make  an  example  of  thee,  provided  thou  avoidest  my  eyes.  Hidib  thy 
crime  and  shame  where  thou  canst.  This  moment  thou  must  quit  the 
palace,  or  the  next  closes  the  gates  of  the  Inquisition  upon  thee." 

Trembling,  and  his  wrinkled  face  l)edewed  with  tears,  Don  Julian 
begged  to  be  allowed  but  one  word  more.     *'  I  am  very  poor,  Holy 
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Father/'  said  he:  'VtrMStif^  m  your  pationage  I  relinquished  my  all, 
aod  have  not  left  wKeremtK"to  pay^my  jourtiey.*^''*  A^y,  I  say/' 

'  answered  the  Pope ;  *|  if  my  excessive  bounty  ha$  made  you  neglect 
your  patrimony,  I  will  no  ^rther  encourage  your  waste  and  improvi- 
dence. Poverty  is  but  a  slight  puniarbment  fer  your  crimes." — '*  But, 
Father/'  rejoined  Don  Julian,  ^',my  wants  ^e  instant;  I  am  hungry : 
give  me  but  a  trifle  to  procure '  a  supper  to-nighti'  Tc^-mcnrrow  I  shall 
beg  my  way  out  of  Hpme." — "  H/eaven  forbid,*'  said  the  Pope,  **  that  I 
should  be  guilty  of  feeding  the  ally  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Away, 
away  from  my  presence,  or  1  instantly  call  for  the  guard." — *•  Well 
then,*'  replied  Don  Julian,  rising  from  the  ground,  and  looking  on  the 
Pope  with  a  boldness  which  b^an  to  throw  his  Holiness  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  rage,  /Mf  I  am.  to  starve  at  Rome,  I  had  better  return  to  the 
aupper  which  I  ordered  at  Toledo.*'  Thus  saying,  he  rang  a  gold 
beu  which  stopj^  on  a  table  niext  the  Pope. 

The,dc!Or  op^^iQe^  without  delay,  9pA  the  Moorish  servant  came  in. 
The  Pqpe  lookei^  roun<)>  and  found  himself  in  the  subterraneous  study 
unde^  t^  Tag^s.',  ^'  Desire  the  cook,"  said  Don  Julian  to  the  maid, 
*'  tp  put  jbqt  one  paritrivlge  to  roast ;  for  I  will  not  throw  away  the 

.jo^er  on  the  Dean  of  Santiago." 

The  supernatural  machinery   employed  in   the  preceding  tale,  or 

the  supposition  that  by  some  means  unknown  the  human  mind  may 

be  ^bg[ected  to  a  complete  delusion,  during  which  it  exists  in  a  world 

of  her  own  creation,  perfectly  independent  of  time  and  space,  has  a 

strong  hold  on  what  might  be  called  man's  natural  prejudices*     Par 

from  there  \^vfig  any  thing  revolting  or  palpably  ahsurd  in  such  an 

admission,  the  obscurity  itself  of  the  nature  of  time  and  space,  and  the 

phenomena  of  the  dreaming  and  delirious  mind,  are  readvto  give  it  a 

colouring  of  truth.    The  success,  indeed,  of  the  tales  which  hftve  been 

composed  upon  that  basis^  proves  how  readilv  men  of  all  a^es  and 

natiol^s  haye  acknowledged,  what  we  might  call,  its  poietTcal  truin.    The 

hint  fallowed  by  Don  Juan  Manuel,  in  the  Deon  of  Sintiogo,,  is  fbund  in 

the  Turkish  Tales/from  which  Addison  took  the  story  of  CHahabeddin^ 

in  No.  94  of  the  Spectator.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  Spanish  auilior 

.  received  it  thrqugn  the  Arabs,  his  countrymen,  and  was  the  first  who 

.  .^dap^  it  .to  Buropean  customs.    The  imitations  ot  the  Spanish  tale 

..4re  numerous.     The  learned  antiquary  Mr.  Douce  has,  with  his  usual 

kindfiessy.  given  us  a  list  of  seven  works,  where  it  is  found  iii  a  variety 

.  tptdv^a^  and  postume.     We  subjoin  their  titles  ih  aiiote.^    ' 

B.  W. 

*;■  »    A  »■  '1         *  ■       -■■      ■  — ■ 

•  dedtfH  «<  Menta  PiUosophies/'  a  very  rai«  facwki    BladeJiQt'a  <«  Apologues." 

liirnliM,  frote' fil«achet»  by  Mr.  Andiieuic,  fe  L'£sDiit  d^tiJdumaiui,  foe  ^799. 

■  In  E^gliHb  pro«e,  in  Vol.  Vlf.  of  Anderson's  **  Bee,     probably 'from  the  t^'ench, 

by  MrdiJohnes.    Tides  from  the  French,  2  yols.  12mo.  1786.    Boyer's  ^  Wise  and 

Ingpoious  Companion."     Twine's  *'  SchoolmaMiev.**    1476.    - 


•  i.'i' 


.     ...{104  ^-^■. 

Or  tbt-  Pavtr  of-Ai»Ki»tw»  '*mi  Snlpture. 
It  wm  b  brigHi  and-hi»ely  aftchttjon,  ,     , 

Some  years  (^|b^--*nch  as  we  ttfe  in  Majr, 
Given  in  our  nnrthern  clintlite  like  a  boon, 

Anttdttifly  a%ffish'd  fot  its  rariiy—         ''''  ' '   , 
That  fniering  in  ntV  gArden  I  was  toon 

Led  in  a  niediiaWe  mood  away;  ''''■  '  ' 

Thinking  howiut  nigbl  beat  titafM^e  on  naMre,  ' 
Or  bo^LHxiDtooamw  A  fairer  r<)Miiie-   i 
^lt'inahk;thotighrL;B9cene<rf(imity  hwe,"       ' 

Joinifl|fWilhgfinIeflr6iehanl,shriibbery,'«elJ. 
Flowers  of  all%DeB,.aH  MiM  ttodinie  wtlCfetor,  ■■ 

And. eterj  sbmib  and  tre»  the  earth  wilt- jWrf\ 
I'll  tread  upon'ai  thjng  carpet,  dteax  ■  •'■     ''< 

Orweedsa^'KBitn«H|and  U(ry  wa1k0-in|l>9h}*iy 
From  sommef  Jipatfl  wubfoliagrcW  «)4gl)C«f>vf^ 
Andinwffiy>W9"^ha!l  vaTiegawibflMjewt.,.    ,1.  1 
And ikmri'^U  brriUainffisy-'hwnluga'i^'^'i'   ""•' 

With  Gotbicckiin/qndail  fMnge.^ipn^'i'.l 
And  there  beneMl)  thoMxkt)*;>vrDtciwi)C  AmttUfei, 

I  '11  plac^anlnni  lo  PrwildsMpi-n-toiclJW;  '>r 
A  BrowD  or-Re)Hoii  l*Biitbnee>«^ge  *'    ''  '  '■> 

To  ivUnD}b^lk^Ktaectibai|ranr4(iiiiM,  '-''^ 
Plan  out  iheiybfile,-reviM,.aa4  ;)(einte„j    ,,  ;     i 

Art  shall  witherrof  be  w  ienptr'd  too^  i.  i 

T^tqfiArittf.sball  be  mi^igJed  wMik  omimi\Mi,  > 
Appearing  ever  in  an  asptcLncKT,  .    '■)< 

Or^A^ili  *Katie,  or  MMfieorm>MI  deliiMon'i- 
And  h«n  L'll  hveabasiBcteut^Ttev*       r>      .i.Ei 

.&bpkiag  iu«rysial  wavcf  laihrigbi^profunon,  // 
Reflecting  Bunbeams,  paintigg  earlb  fia^^']^  ^,.,,.| 
And. foliage  rich,  in  its  transparency.'  '   ,  .,  „,    ' ; 
I'll  have  a  hios^,  i)ipM;  arfMiBl«iD  ni^  ..>.>    ■...~.\ 

Shall  murmur  muiia  all  the  ihio0w  At!}*-      ■" 
In  that'l'll  take  m(y  bnoke  and  read,  or  |!)lj    »     .,.t 

The  pinion^  of  my  Taney  fai  BtVfty      •      .   >.   ; 


And  ihc  last  thing  I  diaun'd  ofw 


riu  Baciuiot'\Qukv>itted. 


Bnt  being  gire«»wr<i,^lb4M|^.»;ftwwlr' 

As  PaintJet,, )a^,  was  bettarj  tluQ  3t^>y  -    -.li 
liinreblieTeiT.stiidy  to«M^,,^   '„-.,,.    ■    ,-,■;■> 

ir Bacon  bc^elietedf  tbcn)«cii«gf  tfTBfi'T' / 
I  was  a  itudcD^  comviiuuM,  collecio)',.,  ,.■{ 

And  I  may  alra  add  confiru'd  px^cuw- .-  -i        I 
Conltt  I  have  foBMl  a  wtTmi  WDtunr+^iM«  '  ---y 

I  would  noHMpcM-MatioinM- fbtntt butftiur " 
niro^gtmiiL  llie  letaiiag  £»tj  wbera-weiilcctbllA 

C(ki»i.at«jninMT;inglM'th(igroMatAoom(      i 
IIU  you  can. fiwl am  M ba  SttltanciH,         -     --  ; 

An4  firrouriM  of  )«ui  bcd.to  rid«aU  oi'cr. 
And  trample  oa  Uie  qatin  hforde  twfidf,   :.      ■  j  ; 
MtM-AmltlMft  UMpDD.  IuIUa  pitic      :  -<t 

MrfMtMdhe  had  ihbNfbte'got  n»  Brt,  '  >    " 

Or,  to  b*  phhi',  n«  »*wiHan,<beriatoe:fliiin,'  ■  -^    . 
SBveaDcientoaU)>Dfb«T^rtntiMam'd'U>lgfiMc 

I^^^Niabc, wibtpl)>alinpcitB>  ,■<,■<.'•   < 
4#.tfl(>t%jnigbLa-T«advc}i«rilb:^<    ,1      .  / 

^yNatbie'swlfaftDloseltaiiinwbiBg^-  M  ' 
Or  carved  iampluTe. of  theMoui^^af^t'   1   -'   -'  ' 
ThBt;*.*omMlniigoat  of  □atuKaad'anNd;      1 
Such  M  the  Venm  with  her  witcliew,    '  '  *' 

OnitTAig  earth*!  creatScra,  heaven's  DWtk' loVt,  ^ 
llieeMeDCfrarall  htaBty,*Bnof«fe      '     .      <  A 

That  the  niglu  not  b«  |wrftat,'th«ii^'4bb«c' 
Herfnllrich  eie-^;hmMfiiBltet^»aMleMhri::'     --.f- 

13)8  «i*<*y- Wm»  of  paatton,  wrf  oM  #«*«  1  ^  > 
Himsclfhad'taBipudliMn,  butfAfhi*  OiaK'   '-'lA 
Who  Mu«>t^«4hi]nc)tr-god  w«ii  *w*BiWtidipKiie 
'niaaf  fiailaflthmia  reason' coiiTd  demand—'     '; 

1  now  mighl  ataJy,  write,  dimb  up  to  Tanie 
Ftom  thii  riJr<fov«d  retreat,  or  cMh  in  han* 

Sweil'ntyntMiues,  or  enhance  my  Dime 


Fate  order'd  difierenlly— one  idle  day. 
Lolling  in  indolence  within  a  bower, 

Pwnk'd  out  with  Howen,  the  anber  and  the  g», ' 
Breathittg  their  fragrance  in  b  ceaielm  shower  . 

Around  oiy  Seat,  my  fountain  ht  ftitl  play, 

Itt  bright  drops  sparfaling  tn  the  noontide  hour 

In  lilveiy  coolness,  and  the  dark  green  dresi 

Of  the  sod  shade  casting  volaptuontness  j 

'tnihavi,!,!  .,    ; 

Its  white  1  k  .ha<lf. 

And  It  shall 
That  the  d  l<ie    ' . . 


Ur  cause  me 

InKainre 

At  ber  rull  b 

Of  Nature  ar 


'■*:  . 


The  Bachelor  Oia»itted. 


xiaitVi  toatatn  nw  tely .  t^frriwd  fonn ; 
Our  coinioon  qwthar  scarcRly  look'd  ia  iione, 

.But  intlinct  quite  with  lift,  Ihoufth  ahe  hail  none. 
And  the  child  lay  har  poliih'd  ann  uono 
.j,     And  gued  into  her  ejtt  tttfi  smiled,  «a  warm 
With  ita  iD&Diinawy — the  puent  itood,. 
Lore  gubtDg  fntiB  bpr  hcan  ia  a  Tull  fliM>d. 
Her  bead  wHunaJl,  wiib  fair  Jock*  cUiitenaK  rou"''. 

And  ih<Hil<i«n  low,  and  tuupih  her  unple  cheat. 
With  blue  veina  bnincbim  nn  each  glorioua  mound 
..That  ivielDxiiriaat  on  bet  ipn lieu  breul. 
The  pillow  uf  loie'q  ifaapiiiRe*),  the  ground 

Whence  flowB  ibc  ittormi  orbeing.  duly  preit 
By  iobAI  lip* — fed  {ram  the  heart's  b«U  tbiw  : 
Ai  rioBiAliro.#pui)g4»ueaodf(ec  of  ^Uk>Qs>. 
Proud  of  ray  lUtU^.boun  I.WtiWl  9*9ei 

.UyqQ  l;bc  fi^irc,  and  I  liked  4L  wore 
Each  tijne  1. looked  upon  it — ooiuht.  ecv^d,    , 

lu  image  Ciius  mf,  memory;— fv^o  could  ppre 
On  to  MOich  WydinMsMid.DPt  he  ple3i«dl 
.  ,Wbo  could  u)coQiemplat«aIHI.^DladoIe^ 
(n  hrief,  at  hut,  like  Paphoa  clever  aire. 
To  hfl«i  it,«|KaJt  Lfelt-ft^iUPnrdesite. 
But  hf  of  yihota  I  t«ll,  Pygmalion  higkt,        ; 

Was  olevcKC  far  tha^  lean crer  be, 
1  had  ao  bope  to  realiie  the  li^tu   .  „ 

Of  apeakio^  nuuary.yct  ioog'dito  see 
The  matUe  I4U  nioie'in  the  summer  lidkt, 

4nd  call  me  by  lay  paoi'  aa  much  ai  be ; 
Or  the  pooc  gill  who. the  French  Louvre  near, 
IMed  ntad  oCToie  for  FfaLcebiu.BelTcdcre.. 
1  long'd  in  Tain— at  ta«t  by  tAcjtn]Ds.chax[a 

Of  what  moit  folka  aiiociaiion  cal^ 
I  thought  if  itone  and  Chantrey  ihua  coitld  wtnn 

By  Mghtalone,  wbeie  life  was  not  at  all. 
There  could  not  to  a  bachelor  be  harm 

From  jimuing  love  and  beauty  had  some  imall 
Andiaect  propotlion  of  aUractivencM — 
Jn.ahori.,  might  have  a  sovereign  power  to  hleia. 
And  then  the  infant — who  would  namcleai  b« 

lo  future  time  and  die  with  his  own  dcmtb. 
When  he  niij^'htve  a  Earr  poMriiy 

To  cloM  hi5  eye*  and  drink  his  latcat  breath  t— 


'  Of  l.ha4;<«ttMilllfa)l«>ilkalriw.. 
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And  to  I  mitf^,  'and'pobdoffd— tpite  of  bbatC, 
Thought  bright' on  thoii^t»  and  we  are  prone  to  end 

With  tMt  sly  (&on  one,  the  uppermost, 
TTiat  sought  insidiously  our  will  to  beud 

Till  it  became  a  favourite  to  our  cost:      ''  *' 
AM  thus  m'ifie  prompted  me^lHiole  hoorf'to  spend 

Before  that  statue,  resolution  Miuking, —    ^ 

Of  beauty,  Iov6,  and  woman  iSter  thinking. ' 

Yet  sometimes,  too,  I  scarcely  couid  help  ^trilling 

At  hjy  own  iblly,  but  no  oroers  ^e 
For  Its  removal,  though  I  knew  beguitlhg   ' 

Mjr/brain  with  wife  atKi  ^offsprhi^  it  rhaet  Alave 
My  biushelorship  ^t  te^tU-till  by  itsf  ,Wilttig 
^*  lAd^  kfter  inch,;like  Benedict^the  brave, 
I  deem*d  that  marriage  must  be' quite  dirine^ 
If  one  6f  thousand  xXihtMk  y^Wrt  mine^    '  ^' 

One  p^rf^  as  'pt  angd  of  the  sky. 

Could  sucfi  be  fotmd,^-one'thaf  Hamlin  look  as  sweet 
As  C|iaritr<jr^t'stAtue,  and  with 'living  eyc^  *'  •  ' 
'•  Ahd' glance'  bori'lovefy  Ktf  y6trn^iniVdc«At  greet, 
Bouiid  slrohgas  death  by thdmAterrta!  Ifej[    '^ 

HoV'dwlft  wbtkld  my  d^tcious  momt^ts  A^eetl— 
Such  was  at  last  thd^^humbling  tefittinatloti  ' 
Of  my  vo\v*(l  bachelorship's  long  cogiiktron  ! 

At  last  chance  gave  ni^  Leila  in  her  yotith^-^ 

I  wedd^ — had  a  8on--^nd  now  set  bv 
That  statue  fair,  the  son  and  mother  botn  ; 

And  then  1  find  how  poor  is  art's  supuly, 
EvcnMn  sculpture,  fbt  the  breathing  trutn 

Of  Nature's  self  j  bttt  still  most  thankfoliy^ 
1*  iSfifrish  art,  by  whose  directing  firatute 
1  was  first  led  irdmtlead  Co  living  natuit. 

Tt^^tttstofrtary  at  a  story's  tail 
To  pin  a  moral  for  a  wartiiri^  voice, 
'Ah  if  the  sense  of  those  who  read  could  fail 

Tor  sree  its  drift,  and  mike  their  hearts  r^Otce. — 
(  1  hope  this  wilT  not  happen  to  my  tale; — 
'    "'But  lest  it  should — "  O  bachelors  from  choice. 
When  against  woman  you  your  bosoms  harden, 
Bauisfi  her  semblance  even  from  your  garden  I** 
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LETTEK  XIX. 

Lore  among  the^  Law  Bof^ks^ 

Mrs.  Culpepper's  *'  uncle  the  Sergeant,**  of  whoni  reverential  meiK* 
tion  has  been  made  in  one  of  these  immortal  epistles,  ha^  fallen  in  love ! 
He  felt  a  slight  vercigo  in  Tavntock*sqiiare,  of  wlltetif  he  took  little 
notice,  and  setolTbn  the  home  circuit;  but  irnpradetltly  venturing  out 
with  the  widow  Jackson  in  a  hop-field,  hi  Maidstone,  oefore  he  was 
well  cured,  the  complaint  struck  inward  .and  a  moUiiie^  cordis  was  the 
consequence.  Mr.  Sergeant  Netker8<rfe  had  arrived  j|t  the  age  of  fifly« 
nine,  heart-whole;  his iestsmentaFy^fiBetswerethtr&flfre  IcK^edupon 
by  Mrs.  Culpepper  as  the  tinalieiltfble  prap&ttf  af>»hefr  ihd  hers.  Spe- 
culations were  o(\eu  launched  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Culpepper  as  to  the 
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quantum.  ik.«aiUhQot  be  kai'ilUn  tbtrtgc-llioiMMidpoiiiidi;  Bgnua 
the  broker  had  hinted  as  much  to  the  old  slopeeUer  in  the  bow-windovr 
ofBatson'sy  whiles  they  Wj^re^^^^'.'^  ^^  £ar;if</ tii  file  /ov"  in  the  act 
of  crossing  Comhill  to  receive  hi^  ^i^yM^^jp^a*  Hence  may  be  derived  the 
annual  tuitle  and  turbot  %sif§jifv/mqiitj  "xny  uncle  the  Sergeant*^  in  Savage- 
gardens:  hence  Mrs.  Culpepper's  high  approbation  of  the  preacher  at  the 
Temple  Church":  and  hcnce^fiil^t  h(Me*lau)^  at  the  Sergeant'#  annudly 
repeated  jest  about  **  Broth^f^Van  and  brothei^  tiear."  Jl^^iiT  as  ap- 
pearances went,  Plutus  was  dettainly  neai^g  p6int  Cu^^H^f>eri  Nicho- 
Ls  Nethersofe,  Bsq.  Sergeant-at%w^,  was  pretty  reguki#ly  Occupied' fn 
the  Court  of  ^Cdtrtmon  Plea^  frtmikiiti'io  four.  A  hai^-dintier  swal- 
lowed at  five  at  the  Oi^iiOT,  enikbled  hihi  to  return  ^  Chambers  at 
half-past  six«  wh^re  pl<^,' rc36iiA!Mr8/ demurrers,  caMes,  and  consul- 
tations occupied  him  m}  ten.  All  t!iis'(^dt  to  mentioh  the  arnMgenMUt 
with  the  bar-maid  at'Narido's)  seclim^'to'  tosure  a  w^^' through-  l^sm 
lie  of  tears  ^  a  state  of  stn^e  bles^edrie^s.-  '"I  h^^  >t)o  ^ubt  lie 
ill  cut  up  wdl,"  said  Culpepper  to  his  cbJsort:  '  ••Miafw?  my  eye 
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Doctor  Johnson  said  sohie%)irty'yi[^rs  ago,  and  ^Ven  then  the  Observa^ 

iion  was  far  from  tiew,'  '*  Whstt  af^  the  hopes  of  man  !"*    Legsfejr-hunt- 

mg,  like  hunting  of  anoih^  sort,'  fs  apt  to  prosti^ate  its^*pursuerK,  and 

tibey  who  wait  f<yr  de^  m^fl's  shbe^,  now  and  tkien  ^tfk^folhcr-dliuMh- 

yavd  bafefoo^e^.  "M^.  Sergeant  Nethersole  gre^  *fkr  aiiditl^Jed'l  4ie 

took  a  house  i^  TaVistotk-s^are,  and  he  lartrrfth^  2k  bttve-^jotoured 

chariot  with  ir6iK-g9ey  "bpr^e«.    Thbre  is,  as  I  am  I'oafliJ^Wily  toM;  an 

dfflte  in  Hol6(rpr  Where  good  tnatcheft  are  duly  iieg?^6r^  and  fUMOft^. 

Straightway  iindei'  dfc  letter^  apptete  thefoHefwin  j  dntry,'  ^*  N«f«her«ole, 

fticl^blak,  S^{(ediit-at-hiw,  Tavistobk-^Are;'  6&ehel6r,  11^^91"'  In- 

COOcijb  "^^bd?.'    Equfj^ge,  olive-green  cMiri6t  lrid>i^«ig^^4f6rsea»^ 

iT^tki^et',  ta}ei]/ti,  mprid?,-- blank  f    That  n^ett>tl6  IVeh^  bf  blin^itett 

^^  i^rdows  that  tM<  ^^ti'  the  leart  ^MtetUres  i^'GuildfolM-tiimi; 

jQtr^eti  -s^naVe;  an4  Alfred-place,  Tottenham<K;otir^rohd,-  #hi^iMtantff%i 

itij^tidh.     ff er^  waa  a  jewel  of  the  first  water  arid  Wiagnftiyi^  to  be  '^ 

tb'tb^  ctcmn  of  Hymen,  and  the  crowd  of  cahdidatea  was'  d^ikviMnsuraite. 

The  Sergeant  tVM  at  no  loss  fbr  an  evening  rubber  at  mM^  SUd  the 

i^ti&i  clies  which  came  in  with  the  Madeira  at  half^^Mttt^U^'Mtro- 

dtt'ced  certaia  jokes  about  matrimony,  evidently  ftitenm  atfclatneM9<6f 

ftrture  golden  rmgs.    '  .  :  i  u'    .., 

^'  THe  poet  Gay  makes  Ws  two  her<^iies  in  the  D«fgga(rVO^m)' Itviift 

iKitit  in  du^tt  t    '  '*  '     •  'i......v»    ..     •».' 

Z%'   v"  .  \  ''  /'.      Al^rs^'*^^"^»  ^^^  womj^h^st^vc '     "^'•^•^  -"^^ 

ui  .1-   J     ^  I  <  .      ,.  ^^  ^j         ^^^1^  heplcasingl      '   ^' '  -'•"    •  ^    '''^'' 

dUuli  M^all  Ckseft  svfaBie  the-pavtasA  aieimdifer  ihirty^AoUy  mA  Jifi9]l j^ire 
auUpeslioniM^riifhd  - >  Na  yMfff'  waMan  .-cuus  tetain  Jb^r . l^iers,  k«^^ 
fto^ate^thteii^ieli^.  She -Who  wimkl  haHe  hor.adorclBr  mi:  faiui&l  ««>» 
Uas^m«Mt>4letiihJI»i]ik0daicv.  fiin  wlieq.n«ul4)er«|;Adi9dM)fLha^ 
<fli&o€  ftB^jqmdfHriddir  aged'gedtlenii^ hamtrayplled  b»]^QfMl /fifty* 
the  case  assumes  a  different  complexion.     The  softer  sex  is  then  al- 
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loWed,  and  indeed  necessitated  to  throw  oif  a  little  of  that  enielty  whieh 
is  so  deucedty'killfng  ttt'eiglncito.nsJMrhat  wfi  tlwS^MMsh  poet f 

Cease  tnen«  mir  Qive,  cease  tp,  shun  me,  . 

Here  let  all  our  difference  cease; 
Half  that  rigburttad  undone  me,  "Oto  i* 

All  that  ngofir'j^es  me  peace.  i>'^f  'ji'       ^.cnna 

Accordingly,  Umay  he  obsei^y^.that  yufgnen  make  thei|i;,^dYftftfi^.M 
Time  makes  his.  At  twent)^  vf|^  ^0^  swain  appro^pbc;^  tp  pay ^bu. de- 
voirs, they  ^oLclaim  wtib^ao  iW  ^MnghW.  inditferw«FMn  ^^^ il«t  W^ ' 
Atthirtyi  with^  PTMdwl^  J/^k.^wVfjp^^f.ways  und^qpn^^  the  qij^tipn 
is"  Whi^.is^teffV.  Av#w'tyrtn?fj^U,;W"^ty  m^^^Jtaglf  to  pi^ke 
the  Hymeneal  aelet^ian,  and  tl^  ^4«Tyi  changes  Welf.i»tQ^,",>yiic:h  if(  jij^,^}' 
But  at  |betf^{iwi.^W^<>fn.e6y^«it>^-ifaiijenc^  ^^SJ^^Jj-S^W^Rb^ 

the  m^mmtos^ffl^ida^^^  ^i^fWiW'^^^W^,  J^^^^W^ii^'^ft^w^^^^ 

iMn^li^i«MkJNMi<?tio;;RffP  «»y(fcepli.Ae(fifi^,  f^Miicfm^ijninM^^sjj^q^- 

of%lfW»,4*;t«aflp^%5ftftft«ejr  ^^^)s3^pf)iegES)ta#  WWfi¥W  }Bg 
ill:Bedford^pl>cerflrtv>i(WTJk%l«p^<^i^  y^ 

frie^jtes^^,!!  ney«f^oHiH^)RIr^,jK/?rt^  ^^%>^^,mm^m 

*"'"'■  ^ '"'""■ "    "  wft  wop^Qpit;wyp"'|n  flqimsw^i^il^^ 

l^.d^yMi^.aootib^  W'^Jf^'^fWft*^^  ^^ 
W  rt^cStarBtpflk-^ffl^aiga,^,  sh^  /wt;plJ7  taj^t^pr  ijwk  *pM|,VjJfir.^ 
ibeK$^\\mi}tMmyntim^7r^^  i^t  ^|^^«^to  n?t,hjffl,,^j^ 

^TeirM4  »M^J[^j?wf»gff^W:io^r^9Wft  .M\^^943sjWfitp 

th€|[^'^^UiftJ£»w^Bq|hJ?uf»e,  fcickpd  tl»e  l>fiafli.  ..:^     spinster  x^, 

m^AMf'icikiA^mmmmimifif^YS^*  B»«ked  1?-N.  sur^mme^^^ 

.99§Hlki9f)?^(taiaiM :  ^ift?1^  a^tr^m^dftHaboily  h^ow  3.W tb^: 
Ao^Q^daUft^l  dc^tw  fi^ppi^  under  tfaf  harpsiclfiQra  /^  aumq^  otf 
JV|ielpdif9iVid.ji^^^4p¥^^^VQivith  '•  Fly  notyet^ltisapwjftit 
TOft;«llrtfA^ajB>«ie.|»^.*e^?Mi  of  the  first  stajMai.;  ^  I/W>«1 
,4W.lfej  I^Hy  *P  wi^«r  was  growing.  4oiiwgV  ^ndecen^     ^ .  ;,  ^ ^^ 
otAlK>,ii%ttfcift<fi*f»rIfftV|^i^W  «if  Jw  arftuiJi^fi  station,  j*a^H^^ 
M>«fisnii|l&i|ft  IWMfi^iifl  *«rWl4  l>3pp.t^  ^^,^|L)l[^  fbpde  ivi^pw. 
dusty  Law  Books  in  the'library  of  Mr.  Sergeant  NethersoI^^A  ^fy^i^gKf^ 

the  black  coifs  and  white  wigs  of  the  legal  authors  who  iK^|  r  nfltlA 
and  ward"  below,  if^  all  the  dignity  of  octavO|  quarto,  and  tolio.  fiut 
BOW,  encouraged  tlieretp  ^y  .^e.>fpre8«u<i  $e)r|teuit,  they  crept  from 
their  upper  gaHery  and  mixed  themselves  with  tne  decorous  company 
ii^^e>^ttelftiUoAa.Yi  OfteOvidtaa  N«8o^,with  iiiai  ABft>«£lMiw»i|idib 

against  BitfM'b  ^A^dgdMOt,  mM  fhOke  inbstnbiisdSatrjlMib'rnQHitt 
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who  had  tdien  poitbetHPteii  them.    In  tbort,  the  Sei;geuit  wu  in' 
love  I    Stillf  howevin^v  I  am  of  opiniont  that  "  youth  and  an  ezoeUont 
constitution/^'  as  ibe  novelists  have  it,  would  have  enabled  the  patient 
to  struggle  with  tha  disease,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  iivident  whisb  I 
am  about  to  relate. « 

The  home  circuit  bad  now  commenced,  and  Sergeant  Nethersole  had 
quitted  London  for  Maidstone,  Miss  Jennings  relied  with  confidence 
upon  the  occurrence  of  nothing  particular  till  the  assises  were  over,  and 
iathat  assurance  had  departed  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a  married  sister 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames.  Poor  innocent!  she  little  knew  what  a 
widow  is  equal  to.  No  sooner  had  the  Sergeant  departed  in  his  olive- 
green  chariot,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  post-horses,  than  the  widow  Jack- 
son, aided  by  Alice  Green,  packed  her  portmanteau,  sent  for  a  hack- 
ney-coach, and  bade  the  driver  adjourn  to  the  Golden-cross,  Charing- 
cross.  There  was  one  vacant  seat  in  the  Maidstone  coaqh :  the  widow- 
occupied  it  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  between  five  and  mx  o'clock  m  the 
afternoon  was  quietly  despatching  a  roasted  fowl  at  tlie  Star-inn,  with 
one  eye  fixed  upon  the  egg-sauce,  and  the  othtr  upon  the  Assise  Hall 
opposite.  Tlwpretext  for  this  st^  was  doubfo:  die  first  count  alleged 
that  heT'beloved  brother  lived  at  Town  Mailing,  a  mere  step  off,  and  the 
secnodl  «verred  an  eager  desire  to  hear  the  Sergeant  pl^id. .  On  the 
evening  which  foUowed  that  of  the  widow's  arrival,  the  Sergeant  hi^ 
pened  not  t6  have  any  consultation  to  attend ;  and^  what  is  odare  re-- 
mariLaUe,  happened  to  be  above  the  affectation  of  pretending^' that  he^ 
had.  He  proposed  a  walkl  into  the  country  :  the  lady  consented :  they 
mrtnliMl  a  few  mimites  upon  the  kk  jacets'  in  the  dboreb^yard,  aHl' 
thentft  strolled  inte  the  adjoining  fields  where  certain  kboor^s  had 
piled  Aetwbden  props  of  the  plant  that  feeds,  or  ought  to  fM,  ths- 
bremir's  vat,  in  conical  (quaere,  comical)  shapes,  not  unlike  die  spire 
of  the  New  Church  in  Langham  place.  The  rain  now  began*  to ;  fidi : 
one  of  these  sloping  recipients  stood  invitingly  open  to  shaker  then 
fiwn  the  storm :  *'  %>eluncam  Dido  dux  et  TrojantsJ.'  Abf  these  ^- 
ramidarhop*p(^!  The  widow's  brother  firomTown  '<iUling  sras 
serving  upon  the  Grand  Jury:  his  sister's  reputationj  was  dear  lo  him  aa> 
his  own :  ^  he  'd  call  him  brother,  or  he  'd  oeU  him  out,"  and  Nidkolaa- 
Nethersole  and  Amelia  Jackson  were  joined  together  in  holy  lnatkiBian;f^<  * 

The  widow  Jackson,  now  Mrs.  Nethersole^  was  a  prudont  W0nian»- 
and  wished,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  have  every  body's  good  word.  It  was 
hev^adviee  that  her  husband  should  write  to  his  niece  Mri.  Cnlpef^per 
to  acquaint  hef  with  what  had  happened.  She  had  in  fact  drawn  up  a 
letter  for  his  signatofe,in  which  she  tendered  several  sattsfllctory  apolo- 
gies for  the  step,  hamdy,  that  we  are  commanded  lojncrease  and  nmlv 
tiply :  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone :  but  ebiefiy  that  be  iUd 
met  with  a  womanpOssessed  of  every  qualification  tomake  the  inarriafvy 
state  happy.  ^^  Why  no»  my  dear,**  answered  the  $4i}gaant«  ">with  Byin 
miawoo  ^iargron,(aplnasnpffophetieof  the  &a)it  has-bau)  mr  rnls^fhrg^giiF 
life,  whenever  I  had  done  a  wrong  or  a  foolish  deed  (hf9^  t)y»jii4y> 
firowned)  never  to  own  it :  never  to  suffer  judgment  to  go  by  defoult, 
and  thns  remain  '  in  mercy,'  but  boldly  to  plead  a  justification.  I  have 
a  manuscript  note  of  a  case  4n  p»tnt  in  whishr  I  was  concerned.  In  my 
youth  I  mixed  largely  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  regularly  frequented 
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ilie  Hackney  aiterobliet^t  ourrying  n^  punipi  m  ivay  poA«u    Jaok  '^ 
Peters  (he  is  now  At  Bombay)  and  myselft  went  tbkfaer,  as  usua!,  dibaul 
moonshining  Monday  and  sl^t  at  tbe  Mennaid.     The  Hackney  stagpr*) 
on  the  following  morning  wasLireturnad  mun.e^mfoMMt^i  iHthout  giving^)' 
us  notice  of  set  off:  the  Clapton  coach  was  therefore  oagaged  to  hold 
our  bodies  in  safe  custody,  ond'theranasfely'depitaitlat  the  Flower-pot 
in   Bishopsgate-street.     Hardly   had^vte^^jantd  out  our  first  cup  of 
Souchongs  when  the  Clapton' coaob  stomad  at  the  door.     Here  was  a 
demurrer  I    Jack  was  for  striking  out  ttie  breakfast  and  joining  issue 
with  the  two  other  inside  passengers.     But  I  said  no ;  finish  the  muf- 
fins :  take  an  order  for  half  an  hour's  time  :  and  then  plead  a  justifica- 
tion I     We  did  so,  and  then  gave  the  coachman  notice  of  set  off,  en- 
tering the  vehicle  with  a  hey-damme  sort  of  aspect,  plainly  denoting  to 
the  two  impatient  insiders  that  iftkere'was  any  impertinence  in  their  Bill 
we  would  strike  it  out  without  a  reference  to  the  -Master. *    The  scheme 
took,  and  before  we  reached  Saint  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  fgad!  they 
w^re  as  supple  as  a  couple  of  candidates  for  tbe  India  difeolion.     Now 
that  case,'  my  dear,  Tpaiist  govern  this.    Doa!t  say  a  civil  word  to  the 
Cttlpeppess  about  our  marriage :  if  you  do,  there  Will  be  no  end  to  their 
remonstrances :  leave  them  to  find  it  out  ^in' the  Morning  Chronicle." 

^*  This  is  a  very  awkward  affiat^i  Ikftrs.  Culpepper,"  said  that  ladyjs 
husband,  with    the  Morning  Chronicle  in  his  bandi  ' "  Awkward  %" 
echoed  Mrs.  Culpfpper,  **  it's  abomiBaMe*:  a  nasty  fellow ;  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself!     And  as  for  his  wife  dke  is  no  better  than  she 
should  be  i"^-^*^  That  may  be,**  said  the  husband,  "  but  we  must  give 
them  a  dinoer  notwithstanding.^' — *' Dinner  or  no  dinner,"  said  ^Ux^ 
wife,  *'  IH/k  iM  laugk  any  more  at  that  sui]ftid  old  story  of  kia  abent  * 
brother  Van  and  brother  Bear."--^*  Then  I  will,"  resumed  the. husband^ . 
*'  fer  there  nay  possibly  be  no  issue  of  tbe  marriage."     Miss  Jennings, 
the  outwitted  spinster;  .tired  two  pair  of  horsea  in  selliBg  mU  her  firiei^St 
from' SoatkamptoB««tre^    Bioomsbury,   to  Comvol^terrace  io' the. 
Regeni^e>^ark/how4hanMefiilly  Mrs.  Jackson  had^havoA;.  TSbdrthcft. 
drove  to:  tfae^Registeir-office  abbvemeationed,  to  transfer- iiei;<aff<H5tionai 
tot  one  Mr.  SaBiael'<Saifther8,  anotkerold  bachfdor.barrialer^  •i|li:.in'9;^ 
sepieifele  crony  of^Nethtouole'Sf  wha,   she  opinsd^  mBSt»  How  .nan^  f 
firqua  lack  of  knowing  tHttt  to  do  with  himselL    Atasi  ifae  wt»  a.diq^' 
too  late*:  he  -had  that  very  morning  msi^ied  the*  valnitt  baeraaaid  (at 
Nando's.  .  r  w  ;in 

Whc«>  tlk  honey-moon  of  Mr«  Sergeant  Nethemdle  utes.on  thr/Hanev' 

•'    •  *  ——Wy  sprite'-    •      '  --       ;*...'  /m;   .? 

. '  Popp'd  thrsugh  the  keywhoiey  Swift  as -light,  .       jot  i'yu^\ 

of  his  chamber;^,  In  oi^er  to  take  a  survey  of  bis  library. ,  All  Waa^uee 
more  as  it  ^hoald  be.  Ovid  had  quitted'  Mr.  Bapisasse,  TibuUus:  t^ ^ 
My.  Juatifce'BlaelMtone  were  two,  Propertids*«nd«LordBaeon  idiobiiotn 
fm^k,  and,  asfer*X3iles'  Jacc^,  Waller^:  desired  none  of  his«9fqfaiiy;'' 
Tbe  amatory  poHs  werfe  r^ned  to  thew  ttpMrfsiiel^  «k0,jlR)|iey«iiKaeif^ 
w«k  ovet*,  and  lot«  tio  bA^  seSiM^ift  i)ie^IdoeiB4okh.i  to  /c>    !>^  .  • 
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(  112  ) 
TH-e  moor's  prophkcy. 

Th B  Spaniard  in  Cordorif  forms  his  array, 
^qd  toe  M^r  from  his  country  sends  vireeping  away. 
And  thousands  are  walling  the  glory  gone  by 
Of  the  Caliph's lirishc  my,  that  gem  of  tf)e  sky, 

•  AlMrtidoofd  !•  (ade  and  deeay. 

The  purf^e  h^lts  round  that  seem'd  woven  of  air, 
The  neaven  of  glory  tHat  «y^  f^ignM  these, 
'  IIm  emA  Ghiadakpuvh-  that  ran  by  the  wall. 
The  dieams  of  past  empire  more  CMitii^  than  all 

To  hearts  that  must  live  on  despair  1 

The  BBtfliory  of  Geniua  thertf  nursed  and  uprear^d^ 
The  tenapies  of  Art  that  its  Kreainess  dedared, 
; .  The  mosi]ue  of  Abdalzamin,  sacred  to  prayer^ 
Where  sire  and  descendant,  the  potent  and  fair. 

Had  for  ages  to  worship  repaired  ! 

;'.iu')  M  •  V  .y^ne»e)palace3  ri^u where  the  cool  verdure  curl'd 
'  \f'r'    v-i^.4  Q?T'tJ&J'^^«^*"'  of  inkrble,  the  pride  of  the  world, 
''      '■  'Y  W^%aitih,'i'f^^e^\^%  and  the  home  of  the  bfas'd.  " 
Tr-«Qfl  ^Ph3i;^^'i»orclia(tev,'  w§5  not  in  more  lar^fit/tsi<iMih^; 

WheM>y  was  fdn  e«^  imtoiM  i 

^  *    l^h^re  a  ihou^nd  remembrances  rush'd  on  the  heart 

-Of  enjoyments  gone  by,  never  whoHy  to  pait» 
'    '  Aa  each  siiot  newly  trod»  met  the  footstep  aniti. 
And  cbUM  hack  tfaiose  shadows  of  hopes  and  of  men 

Thatlii^r  round  life  to  the  laat  I 

'Twas  near  Cordova  thus,  on  the  mom  of  ^e  day 
That  the  Spaniard  had  enter'd  in  conqueror's  amy. 
As  its  Citizens  exiled  pass'd  out  at  the  gate. 
That  a  Moor  with  stern  brow  on  an  eminence  sate. 

And  a  soul  full  of  grief  and  dismay. 

He  saw  in  deep  ansuish  the  long  train  go  by, — 
On  the  city  of  orightness  he  gazed  with  a  sigh  ; 
And  the  S!un  of  the  Caliphs  went  down  into  night. 
And  the  day  of  their  empire  closed  on  hb  sight 

For  the  reign  of  eternity. 

He  saw  and  prophetic  his  accents  broke  forth  :-;^ 
^'Thov  city  now  cursed  by  the  hordes  of  the  north,  ^ 
Thevfth  the  Zambra  no  more  shall  resound  in  thy  stivet. 
Nor  toe  Imanm  to  worship  thy  faithful  sons  greet 

As  he  wont  from  the  day  of  his  birth  i 

**  Yet  thy  fame  shall  survive  for  the  eonaueror's  shame. 
When  his  power  and  empire  are  only  a  oreamp 
When  the  bigot  and  priest  shall  forages  divide 
The  realm  that  now  mocks  in  its  fulness  of  pride 

The  Moor  and  his  glorious  name. 

"  Accursed  shall  it  be,  and,  when  reason  shall  school 
Other  crowns  in  the  semblance  of  wisdom  to  rule. 
Thine  shall  be  to  the  nations  a  by*word  and  soom. 
Proud  and  base  in  its  impotence,  faithless,  fbriora, 

A  jest  on  the  lip  of  the  foot. 

<*  Then  the  Moor  shall  have  vengeance  while  o'er  the  bine  sea. 
In  his  bnrniiu  domain,  he  sttH  shall  be  free- 
He  sdll  dkidl  be  free !  and  no  Gaul  on  ku  neck 
tthail  maple— proud  Spain  I  bat  his  country's  last  wieck, 

Thooch  desolate,  mock  over  thee  I" 

1. 
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Plaoub  is  Wd  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Egypt'  <,^  Egypt,  too» 
Learning  first  saw  the  light.  From  the  taiq^nnj^^m  sprang  the  Genius 
and  the  Demon ;  hut  while  leaminff  hastened  to  leave  its  cradle,  and, 
setting  out  on  its  travels,  grew  wiu  every  remoy^  and  disdains  to  re- 
visit its  hirth-place;  pkgue,  notwithstanding  its.  d^truqtive  visits  else- 
where, still  broods  with  cruel  constancy  over  its  nattvailind.  Plague 
was  imported  into  the  western  parts  of  Europe  at  the  titAe  of  the  cru- 
sades ;  and  after  that  period  our  own  country  had,  for  many  centuries, 
her  full  share  of  its  terrible  inflictions.  In  the  plague  which  ravaged 
Europe  and  Asia  in  1348,  and  the  ensuing  years,  and  whtdh  swept  away 
nearly  three-fiAhs  of  the  population  of  every  country  which  it  attacked; 
50,000  died  in  London  only.  In  1593,  it  carried  off  11,503  inhabitants 
of  our  metropolis;  in  1603,  36,269;  in  1625,  35,415;  in  1636,  the 
number  was  only  13,480 ;  but  in  1665,  accordh^  to  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, it  amoimted  to  §§>596.  .  It  is  impossible  jo  rea^lKa^  Foe's  narm* 
tive  of  this  last  and  dif«rt  visitation  without  feelmgs  ^|g^  honor  and 
alarm.  The  calamity  is  brought  home  to  vs ;  we  track  its  course  through 
streets  ai|i  lanes  fiuniliaic  to  our  ears,  and  ^  fure.t^mindedjO^onr  own  lia- . 
bility  to  a  scourge  almop/^Xorgotten,  because  so  long  un^^  Notwith*' 
standing  the  sad  picture  -of  physical,  domestic,  and  natioaal  evil,  which 
De  Foe's  namilh^  discloses,  the  moral  ofltosequeneea  of  fdague  appear 
to  have  boriie  a  less  appalling  aspect  in' England  than  elsewhere.  We 
discover  butvfiw<of  those  disgusting  features  «Meh  Bocdtecio  describes 
in  his  accouDTDf  the  plague  at  Florence  in  1M8^,  «iiid  Ml  Bertrand,  in 
his  narrative  of  that  which  almost  depopulateid  Maneillesip  1720.  We 
hear  not  o/a  general  licentiousness ;  of  edicts  to  enforte,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  attendance  of  physicians  and  clergy ;  of  hasty  love  and  hasty 
.marriages,  celebrated,  as  it  were,  in  a  charnet-hoikse*;  of  thurders  com- 
mitted on  the  4y^>  ^^  robberies  oni  ^le.  dead.  Yet^ithout  these 
hideous  additibn^^.t^e  acceiint  of  De  Fqc  h  sufii^ien^jr^errible;  and 
the  misery  he  describes  is  almost  magni^cent  from  its  vastness  and  its 
extent 

To  form, -indeed*  an  accunite  liotion  of  this  misery^  jjf^  happily,  to  us 
impos^ihki?  Here,  as  in  other  instances  of  wkie  aM^:unexperienGed 
calamity,  the  mind  is  inOipd[>le  of  coropiehending  the  «iiiii  of  wretched- 
ness pr6du^  by  the  H^taB,  the  sufFermgii,  the  agonies  of  a  whole  popu- 
lation. .'It 'is  only  the  outward  symptcMns  of  a  plagve-stricken  city 
with  which  books  can  famiiiarise  us,  and  the  grass-grown  streets,  the 
red- crosses  flammg  on  ahnost  every  door,  the  watchmen  placed  to  con- 
fine the  infected  inmates,  the  slow  rattle  cdTthe  heavy  dead-cart,  the  wide 
pits  yawning  for  the  indiscriminate  dead,  are  but  as  indexes  denoting 
the  existe&e]bf  intolerablt,  incomprehisnsible  wo^. '^^ ^  * 

One  of  thg^mpst  tjerrific  qualities  of  pT^ud  S  \ts^iiMt^.  Its  com- 
mencement,* j»rogcess,  juA^  termioatigip,  arp;  ^,p^i$^'b]j[  uncertainty  ; 
its  symptoms  are  variable  beyond  idoi^  linj  even^the  researches  of  mo- 
^W^mffy^P  fearlessness  QCm(^ri^j{ract|]ie^ have  j|ot. removed  the 
vefl  of  doubt  !rom:fi;wngi  pTA^*^i"'TOi"i^'?^kfrS^  *  I?*"-  Cullen  de- 
fines  it  thus :  '^Fbgue  is  a  Irj^dHif  ievei^  jn  d^flUNgfa^t.fegree  conta- 
gious^awwiiyuiifd  wth  edtveine  dafailitvi.  ..  Owi^aumtextmn  day  of  the 
disease  there  Is  an  eruptionof  tumours' or  carbuncles."    But  even  this 
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vague  and  cautious  definition  is  incorrect.  There  are  nninerous  in- 
stances of  persons  dying  of  plague  without  the  appearance  of  any  erup- 
tion whatever,  and  sometimes  without  an  attack  of  fever.  In  general, 
however,  plague  begins  with  shiverings,  which  are  followed  by  heats  ; 
sickness  succeeds ;  the  spirits  sink  to  a  most  distressing  degree,  and 
the  eyes  assume  a  peculiar  cloudiness  and  confusion.  Violent  pain, 
burning  fever,  and  raging  thirst  follow,  and  wild  delirium  sometimes 
alternates  with  death-like  swoonings.  Painful  glandular  tumours  ap- 
pear, with  purple  spots  and  blotches  resembling  the  bites  of  fieas,  or 
the  stripes  and  bruises  of  a  whip.  In  the  plague  of  1665  these  were 
called  tokens,  as  being  the  certain  heralds  of  approaching  death.  Some- 
times the  victim  of  plague  falls  suddenly,  unconscious  of  previous  ill- 
ness ;  sometimes  a  few  hours  hurry  him  to  the  grave ;  sometimes  he  dies 
on  the  second,  the  seventh,  or  any  of  the  intervening  days.  Inevitable 
destruction  will  in  one  cxise  immediately  succeed  apparent  security; 
while,  in  another,  a  state  of  perfect  safety  is  the  next  transition  from 
one  of  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  remedies  for  plague  are  not 
more  certain  than  its  symptoms.  Sweatings,  formerly  the  general  prac- 
tice, arc  now  discontinued,  bleedings  are  considered  pernicious,  cold- 
baths  inefifectual,  salivation  vain.  Frictions  with  oil  were  tried  exten- 
sively by  the  French  physicians  in  Egypt,  but  with  little  benefit. 
Coolness  of  the  room,  complete  repose,  a  mild  emetic,  and  a  few  cordial 
medicines,  are  the  simple  and  uncertain  assistances  which  art  can  afford 
to  struggling  nature,  during  the  severest  contest  to  which  it  is  subject. 

Another  circumstance  which  aggravates  the  danger  of  plague,  is  the 
mild  and  disguised  form  under  which  it  frequently  makes  its  first  ap- 
proaches. At  that  very  time  when  the  bold  and  the  ignorant  should  oe 
roused  to  caution,  and  when  one  sceptic  may  cause  a  thousand  death/s, 
plague  will  assume  a  shape  which  lulls  even  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and 
baffles  the  scrutiny  of  the  experienced.  The  first  victim,  the  fruitful 
source  of  incalculable  misery,  is  reported  to  have  died  of  a  common 
fever  ;  no  tokens  are  discovered  on  the  body,  and  the  public  are  lulled 
into  fiital  security.  In  a  few  days,  another  sickens  and  dies,  the  same 
report  is  given^  fresh  cases  occur,  doubt  and  dismay  reign — till  at 
length  the  certain  characteristics  of  plague  appear,  and  before  one  pre- 
caution is  taken,  the  flood  of  destruction  has  found  a  thousand  channels 
through  which  to  spread  its  poison. 

But  to  the  above  uncertainties  attending  this  terrible  disorder  another 
is  to  be  added  yet  more  extraordinary  and  pernicious.  We  allude  to 
the  dispute  as  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  propagated.  Without  per- 
plexing the  subject  by  nice  distinctions,  the  question  is  simply  this : — 
Is  plague  contagious  1  that  is,  conveyed  by  means  of  contact  with 
diseased  subjects,  or  with  articles  they  have  touched;  or  is  it  infectious? 
that  is,  propagated  by  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  pestilential 
miasmata. 

We  confess  ourselves  firm  believers  in  the  contagion  of  plague; 
and  although  the  subject  is  undoubtedly  attended  with  difficulties,  and 
there  are  a  few  circumstances  connected  with  it  at  present  inexplicable, 
still  we  have  on  our  side  facts  so  numerous,  so  stubborn,  and  so. strong, 
that  the  arguments  of  our  adversaries  have  failed  to  convince  us. 
Among  the  latter.  Dr.  Maclean  holds  a  distinguished  place,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  subject,  and  was  examined  before  a  committee 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  alteration  or  repeaV  of  our  quaran- 
tine laws  was  contemplated.  His  opinions,  and  those  of  his  opponents, 
were  canvassed  some  time  since  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  but  the 
writer  of  the  article,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  dogmatism,  became  the 
victim  of  indecision;  and  if  he  left  his  readers  unbiassed  by  prejudice, 
he  lef^  them  also  unconvinced  by  argument.  Several  of  the  facta,  like- 
wise, which  bear  most  strongly  on  the  question,  were  omitted,  and  the 
means  most  efiectual  towards  arresting  the  progress  of  plague  were 
scarcely  alluded  to ;  yet  it  is  from  these  that  the  advocates  of  contagion 
derive  their  most  powerful  support. 

Mr.  Tully,  surgeon  of  the  king's  forces,  was  in  Malta  during  the 
plague  of  1813,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  chief  of  the  health  de- 
partment, in  which  office  he  continued  six  years,  and  superintended  in 
person  the  measures  taken  for  the  extinction  of  plague  in  Cephalonia 
and  Corfu.  He  has  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the  subject ; 
and  we  choose  it  as  our  text-book  on  this  occasion,  because  he  appears 
to  us  to  have  had  a  wider  and  longer  personal  experience  than  other 
writers,  and  because  his  system  of  prevention  having  proved  effectual^ 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinions  on  which  it  was  founded. 
We  cannot  help  mentioning,  in  Uniine,  that  Mr.  Tully  escaped  plague 
himself;  and  affirms,  that  he  never  knew  it  attack  a  medical  man  who 
believed  in  contagion  ;  while,  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Maclean,  bold  and 
sincere  in  his  non-contagion  principles,  entered  the  pest-house  at  Con- 
stantinople, freely  communicated  with  its  inmates,  and— took  the  plague 
on  the  sixth  day.  He  attempts  to  account  for  this  without  abandoning 
his  favourite  opinions ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  he  did  not  previously 
anticipate  this  result  of  his  experiment,  and  his  subsequent  explanations 
cannot  destroy  the  fact  of  its  failure. 

If  separation  arrests  the  progress  of  plague,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  deny  that  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  the  medium  of  its  propagation. 
The  subtle  and  infected  air  would  penetrate  into  our  retreats,  and  de- 
stroy us  in  our  very  sanctuaries.  Guards,  cordons,  bolts,  bars,  seclu- 
sion would  all  be  useless.  Yet  that  separation  t^  effectual  may  be 
shewn  by  a  thousand  instances.  The  fact  that  the  families  of  European 
consuls  in  Turkish  cities  invariably  escape  contagion,  of  itself  appears 
decisive.  In  Tully's  ten  years  at  Tripoli,  we  find  an  account  of  the  ri- 
gorous precautions  adopted.  The  doors  and  lower  windows  are  securely 
fastened,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  servants ;  a  supply  of  such  provisions 
as  will  keep  is  previously  laid  in,  and  every  thing  received  from  without 
is  deposited  in  an  outer  room  or  hall,  of  which  the  master  of  the  house 
keeps  the  key.  The  articles  are  placed  on  straw,  and  the  person  who 
brought  them  having  departed,  the  master,  opening  the  door  which 
communicates  with  the  inner  apartments  inflames  the  straw  by  means 
of  a  taper  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  and  does  not  remove  the  provisions  till 
the  smoke  has  thoroughly  fumigated  them.  Bread,  and  those  suscep- 
tible articles  which  would  be  injured  by  any  other  process,  are  purified 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  Protected  by  these  regulations  the  fami- 
lies of  Consuls  will  remain  for  months  immured  in  their  own  houses, 
with  no  society  but  that  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  no  exercise  but  a  stroll 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  habitations,  and  thus  escape  the  pestilence 
which  is  carrying  off  thousands  of  their  Mahomedan  and  unresisting 
neighbours.     It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Turks  are  gradually  becom- 
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ing  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  our  system,  and  are  disposed,  notwith- 
standing the  principles  of  their  religion,  to  act  upon  that  universal  principle 
— self-preservation.  A  few  years  since  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  the 
arsenal  at  Tripoli,  the  Pasha  resolved  to  protect  his  subjects  from  tlie 
cxt.erminating  effects  of  their  jpiety,  and  by  the  energetic  measures 
of  Dr.  Dickson,  an  English  physician,  the  disorder  was  crushed  in  the 
birth. 

The  modem  practice  of  separating  diseased  districts  by  means  of  a 
cordon  of  military,  is  another  almost  irresistible  proof  that  plague  is  not 
infectious.  A  wooden  paling .  divides  the  sick  from  the  sound,  the 
patient  from  his  guard !  What  can  more  convincingly  demonstrate 
that  plague  is  not  propagated  by  the  atmosphere  ?  The  laws,  however, 
which  regulate  contagion  are  mysterious  and  irregular  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree  ;  and  we  are  sometimes  reduced  to  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions of  anti-contagionists,  by  suggesting  difficulties  and  putting  ques- 
tions which  the  advocates  of  infection  find  equally  perplexing  and 
unanswerable.  We  are  asked,  for  instance,  if  plague  is  contagious,  how  is 
it  extinguished  in  countries  where  no  precautions,  no  particular  means  of 
purification  are  adopted  ?  Why  are  not  Mahomedan  states  totaUy  de- 
populated ?  We  reply  by  stating,  that,  in  fact,  plague  is  seldom  extin- 
guished in  Turkish  cities,  where  it  constantly  breaks  out  afler  short  in- 
termission ;  and  that  some  predisposition  of  body  is  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  disorders  even  as  undoubtedly  contagious  as  the  small- 
pox, since  individuals  will  take  it  at  one  period  afler  having  been 
formerly  inoculated  without  effect;  consequently,  that  many  persons 
may  escape  plague  who  take  no  precautions  against  it.  And  this  an- 
swer ovght  to  prove  satisfactory  to  our  opponents,  since  they  must 
themselves  have  recourse  to  it  when  we  in  our  turn  demand — why  are 
not  citie3  depopulated  if  plague  is  iufectioust  since,  in  that  case,  every  in- 
habitant miut  breathe  the  same  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  Turk  and 
Christian  be  alike  unable  to  escape  the  subtle  poison  it  contains  ? 

Dr.  Maclean's  argument  against  contagion,  derived  from  the  fact  that 
after  300,000  have  died  of  plague  in  one  season  in  Grand  Cairo,  and 
200,000  in  Constantinople,  the  disease  will  subside,  notwithstanding 
that  the  clothes  of  the  victims  are  worn  by  their  surviving  relations,  or 
sold  in  the  bazars,  may  be  met,  as  it  appears  to  us,  by  a  recurrence  to 
the  admission  of  the  occasional  non-susceptibility  of  individuals.  Surely 
afVer  such  a  mortality,  unaccompanied  by  separation,  precaution,  or 
purification,  those  who  have  escaped  must  all  have  been  at  some  time 
exposed  to  the  poison  of  plague ;  and  whether  it  is  contagious  or  infec- 
tious, alike  owe  their  safety  to  the  temporary  non-susceptibility  of  their 
system.  Some  of  Dr.  Maclean's  reasons  for  disbelieving  in  contagion 
are  marked  by  a  tone  of  rather  gratuitous  assumption.  One  of  them 
runs  as  follows  :  "  Plague  being  capable  of  affecting  the  same  persons 
repeatedly,  it  would  never  cease,  where  no  precautions  are  employed, 
(and  in  such  case  no  precautions  could  avail,)  until  communities  were 
extinguished.  Turkey  would  long  ago  have  been  a  desert.*'  Here  are 
two  things  assiuned,  which  are  far  from  being  generally  admitted. 
First,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  plague  ever  does  attack  the  same 
person  twice ;  and,  secondly,  **  that  in  such  case  no  precauthn  could 
avaii"  not  only  destroys  all  the  force  of  his  own  argument,  (for  i/no 
precautions  can  avail  how  is  Turkey  endangered  by  the  want  of  tliat 
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which  he  himself  contiderB  useless?)  but  is  in  itself  a  disputed  question. 
The  instances  on  record  of  re-infection  from  plague  are  all  slight  cases ; 
and  Mr.  Tully's  large  experience  afforded  him  no  example  of  the  kind. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  seats  of  former  plague  tumours,  like  the  ctca« 
trices  of  old  wounds,  may  become  painfull  and  even  suppurate  on  the 
occurrence,  of  any  accidental  indisposition  or  fever,  and  that  cases  like 
these,  in  countries  subject  to  plague,  induce  the  belief  of  a  second 
attack. 

De  Foe  relatea  of  the  plague  in  1665,  that  when  it  had  dissemma- 
ted  Itself  into  every  part  of  London,  and  separation  of  the  sick  from 
the  sound  had  become  almost  impossible,  it  suddenly  relaxed  in  its 
fury,  and  began  to  spare  at  the  very  moment  it  seemed  disposed  to  ex* 
terminate.  This  is  not  an  unfrequent  feature  in  similar  visitations,  and 
cannot  easily  be  explained  but  by  the  supposition  that  the  disorder 
gradually  exhausts  itself,  and  that  its  venom  becomes,  as  it  were,  dilu^ 
ted  by  frequent  transmission.  This  appears  the  more  probable  frotn 
the  circumstance,  that,  towards  the  decline  of  a  plague,  its  symptoms 
become  less  virulent,  and  a  large  proportion  of  patients  recover.  The 
bills  of  mortality  inform  us,  that  from  1603  to  1670,  London  was  only 
three  years  free  from  piague,  yet  it  only  raged  violently  in  1603,  16^5, 
1636,  and  1665.  These  four  great  plagues  are  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  Ostend,  Denmark,  and  Leyden ;  yet  why  need  we  trace 
contagion  to  a  distance,  when  it  was  still  lurking  in  our  own  city? 
Why  did  it  so  long  lie  torpid  ?  What  imparted  to  it  renewed  energy  ? 
These  are  questions  not  more  puazling  to  us,  than  to  those  of  our  ad- 
versaries, who  affirm,  *'  that  a  single  infected  person  can  contaminate 
the  air  of  a  whole  town/' 

The  advocates  of  infection  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact,  that  plague 
generally  commences  in  the  dirtiest  and  most  confined  parts  of  a  city, 
and  rages  most  violently  among  the  poor ;  and  we  are  asked  to  explain 
this  on  the  principle  of  contagion.  We  may  reply  by  asking,  how  it  is 
that  plague,  if  infectious,  and  *^  produced  by  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere," does  not  break  out  in  various  parts  of  a  city  at  once  instead  of 
spreading  slowly,  and  attacking  relations,  neighbours,  and  friends.  At 
Malta,  in  1813,  from  the  19th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  May,  eight  per- 
sons died  of  plague;  these  were  its  first  victims,  and  these  were  all  con- 
nected by  blood  or  intimacy.  How  can  infection  account  for  this  ? 
We  attempt  not,  however,  to  deny  that  dirt  is  a  powerful  assistant  of 
contagion,  nor  that  the  effluvia  of  persons  diseased  by  plague,  as  by 
almost  every  other  disorder  whatever,  may,  if  cleanliness  is  not  observed, 
in  some  degree  infect  the  air.  Neither  can  we  dispute  the  fact  of  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  having  some  effect  on  the  dissemination 
of  plague,  since  no  other  reason  can  be  given  why  it  has  never  ap- 
peared at  Surat,  Bombay,  or  in  any  part  of  India  or  Persia. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  contagious  properties  of 
plague  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  unprejudiced  person,  who  pe- 
ruses the  mass  of  evidence  which  Mr.  Tully  has  accumulated  on  the  sub* 
ject.  So  powerful,  indeed,  so  subtle,  so  permanent  is  the  poison  of 
plaguci  conveyed,  as  it  may  be,  by  a  fragment  of  paper  carried  on  the 
breese,  by  an  inch  of  packthread,  a  lock  of  wool,  or  a  stray  cat,  by  the 
most  minute  particle  of  susceptible  matter,  that  at  first  sight  the  disor* 
der  appears  as  formidable  as  if  we  were  compelled  to  inhale  it  with 
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the  common  air  of  heaven.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case* 
If  plague  is  contagious,  to  arrest  its  progress  is  difficuit ;  if  infectious/ 
it  is  impossible.  Mr.  Tully  relates  many  curious  instances  of  the  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  the  contagion  of  plague :  the  following  exhibits 
at  once  its  power  and  its  caprice.  ''  The  plague  was  raging  in  Potami,  in 
Corfu,  but  the  neighbouring  town  of  Melicchia  seemed  likely  to  escape. 
The  river  Potami  flowed  between  them,  and  an  active  police  prevented 
all  communication.  The  churches  were  closed,  and  the  population 
daily  inspected.  Suddenly,  a  young  woman  of  Melicchia,  named 
Maria  Canta,  became  ill,  and  died  in  thirty*  six  hours.  An  old  rela- 
tion, whose  son  had  visited  Maria,  was  attacked  two  days  afterwards,  and 
Mr.  Tully  immediately  had  recourse  to  energetic  measures  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  evil.  The  most  important  step  was  to  discover  the 
source  from  which  Maria  had  imbibed  contagion ;  and  induced  by  the 
exhortations  of  a  Greek  priest,  the  Canta  family  confessed,  that  a  rela- 
tion who  lived  at  Potami,  and  who  had  since  died  of  plague,  had  con- 
trived to  elude  the  sentinels,  and  had  thrown  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  four  piastres  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  linen,  with  which  Maria 
was  to  defray  the  expense  of  pruning  his  vineyard.  Tbe  mother  of 
Maria  had  picked  them  up,  and  put  them  in  her  bosom,  but  on  coming 
home,  gave  them  to  her  daughter,  who  placed  them  in  a  box,  from 
which  she  took  them  only  a  few  hours  before  she  sickened  of  plague. 
By  immediate  separation  of  the  suspected,  Mr.  Tully  stopped  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  malady."  In  the  above  account  we  may  observe, 
that  the  man  who  threw  the  money  had  not  the  plague  at  the  time, 
though  he  had  already  imparted  its  poison  to  the  linen — that  the 
mother  who  first  received  the  piastres,  and  who  nursed  her  child  till 
she  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  did  not  take  the  disorder — that  the 
relation  who  visited  Maria  escaped  the  plague  himself,  but  conveyed  it 
to  his  mother,  who  died  of  it.  On  one  occasion  plague  was  distinctly 
traced  to  a  small  piece  of  cord  attached  to  a  bread-trough,  and  on  ano- 
ther it  was  proved  indisputably,  that  a  skein  of  cotton  occasioned  the 
death  of  five  persons. 

Instances  like  these  seem  to  invest  plague  with  powers  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  to  arrest  its  progress  appears  a  task  too  difficult  for  human 
m(*ans  to  accomplish.  But  what  De  Foe  considered  "  impossible,"  Mr. 
Tully  affirms,  "  may  be  brought  to  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  de-' 
monstration  ;*'  and  he  supports  this  hardy  assertion  by  very  powerfid 
proofs.  The  means  which  he  adopted  were  exceedingly  severe,  invol- 
ving much  general  inconvenience,  much  private  discomfort ;  but  they 
were  fully  justified  by  strong  public  necessity,  and  ultimately  saved  the 
communities  who  groaned  under  their  rigour.  The  ancient  practice  was 
to  imprison  the  sick  with  their  families  in  their  own  habitations,  and  to 
allow  the  unsuspected  their  freedom.  The  consequences  were,  that  the 
latter  spread  the  disorder  ere  they  were  aware  that  they  had  taken  it, 
and  that  the  houses  so  shut  up  became  reservoirs  of  future  contagion. 
Mr.  TuUy's  first  Plague  maxim  is  "  to  trust  no  man,"  he  encircles  the 
diseased  districts  with  a  cordon  of  military,  establishes  arrangements  for 
the  most  vigilant  control  over  inferior  assistants,  and  annexes  severe 
penalties  to  disobedience.  The  sick  are  removed  to  hospitals,  the  sus- 
pected divided  into  different  grades  of  suspicion,  and  the  rest  of  the  po- 
pulation confined  to  their  own  habitations.     Every  man*s  house  becomes 
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a  prison,  he  himself  is  no  longer  the  master  of  his  own  actions ;  if  his 
daaghter  sickens,  dhe  is  taken  from  him ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  sacri- 
fice his  life  or  risk  his  safety,  for  he  would  by  so  doing  add  to  the 
general  danger.  The  lower  windows  of  houses  are  barred,  or  even 
bricked  up,  the  doors  are  unlocked  only  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
provisions  are  supplied  under  military  escort  by  persons  who  have  been 
previously  subjected  to  a  quarrantine  of  seven  days,  and  who  deposit 
them  in  vessels  of  water.  A  list  of  the  inmates  of  each  house  is  amxed 
to  the  door,  all  are'  examined  daily  by  medical  officers,  and  as>e  obliged 
to  air  their  susceptible  effects  very  frequently,  and  to  wash  and  fumi- 
gate their  apartments. 

By  measures  like  diese  Sir  T.  Maitland  stopped  the  ravages  of  the 
Plague  in  Malta,  and  Mr.  Tully  restored  health  and  safety  to  Corfu 
and  Cephalonia.  The  effieacy  of  the  system  was  particularly  exempli- 
fied at  the  viDage  of  Comitato,  in  the  latter  island.  When  Mr.  Tully 
arrived  there,  it  presented  a  most  frightful  spectacle;  the  sick,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead  were  mingled  together,  and  the  streets  strewn 
with  rags  and  susceptible  articles.  Mr.  Tully  assembled  the  clergy, 
and  induced  them  to  promise  co-operation  with  his  measures.  The 
rags  were  collected  and  burned  by  some  steady  person  of  each  family, 
who  kept  to  the  windward  of  the  flaming  mass,  and  afterwards  buried 
the  ashes.  Poultry,  dogs,  and  cats  were  confined  or  destroyed.  The 
troops  then  entered  the  town,  and  imprisoned  the  unsuspected ;  the 
sick  being  removed  to  hospitals,  and  the  suspected  to  encampments 
without  the  village.  The  latter  were  then  shaved,  washed  in  the  sea, 
spunged  with  oil,  new  clothed,  &c.  The  camps  consisted  at  first  of  two 
iiundred  and  thirty  persons,  but  in  nine  days  four  families  only  remained 
ibr  whom  there  was  any  apprehension.  In  fourteen  days  after  Mr. 
Tully's  arrival,  the  Plague  ceased  in  Cephalonia,  although  it  had  been 
of  a  most  virulent  kind,  carrying  off  fifty-nine  persons  in  a  few  days, 
and  never  sparing  when  it  once  attacked. 

Whether  a  system  like  the  above  could  be  effectually  adopted  in  large 
and  crowded  cities  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  and  long  may  we  be  spared 
firom  the  necessity  of  trying  the  experiment !  We  have  been  free  from 
plague  for  one  himdred  and  fifby  years,  and  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  subject  is,  to  what  secondary  causes  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  exemption — to  our  quarantine  laws,  or  to  the  improved 
cleanliness  and  airiness  of  our  metropolis  7  Dr.  Hancock  attributes  no 
efficacy  to  the  former ;  he  supposes  that  plague  has  been  often  in  Lon- 
don since  1666,  but  that  from  want  of  encouragement  by  filth,  &c.  it 
has  never  assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance  than  that  of  conta- 
gious fever.  Now  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  hnmense  improve- 
ment of  our  metropolis,  yet  can  any  one  who  has  ever  visited  the 
haunts  of  its  poor  believe  that  plague  might  not  there  receive  sufficient 
exacerbation  from  dirt  and  closeness  to  give  it  its  first  impetus  ?  and 
experience  has  everywhere  proved  that  when,  this  impetus  has  been 
given,  it  requires  no  firesh  stimulus,  but  spares  neither  the  rich  nor 
the  delicate.  One  of  Dr.  Hancock's  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  effi- 
cacy of  our  quarantine  system,  is  that  none  of  our  expurgators  of  goods 
have  ever  taken  the  plague ;  but  this,  if  allowed  weight,  immediately 
destroys  any  argument  fbunded  on  the  improved  cleanliness  of  London, 
and  tends  to  prove  not  that  the  disorder  has  perished  in  the  bud  for 
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want  of  a  congenial  8oil»  but  that  its  seeds  have  either  never  arrired  io 
this  country  or  have  been  at  once  destroyed  by  the  measures  adopted 
for  expurgation.  ,  ,    , 

The  late  plague  at  Malta  a(tbf3s  a  strong  reason  for  attributing  our 
long  exemption  to  our  quaT^ntiM&  sysleia.  Malta  had  been  free  fmn 
plague  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  and  dated  this  freedom 
from  the  peripd  when  its  quarantine  laws  were  improved  and  enforced. 
Its  climate  is  salubrious,  the  In^bi^  of  its  people  cleanly ;  and  its 
Quarterly  Reviewer^  might  in  1812  have  asserted,  like  our's,  that  '*  it 
did  not  seem  probable  it  could  ever  receive  a  sufficient  measure  of  con- 
tagious miasmata  to  cause  the  prevalence  of  positive  plague."  But  in 
I81d  a  vessel  arrives  at  Vaktta  with  the  plague  on  brard,  it  is  received 
into  quarantine,  and  the  crew  placed .  in  the  Lasaretto.  In  a  few  days 
the  disorder  appears  in  the  town ;  it  spreads  first  among  relations  and 
friends,  and  at  last  becomes  generaL  A  communication  between  the 
family  of  the  first  sufferers  and  the  infected  ship  is  clearly  traced.  Well 
may  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  venture  to  think  it  "  next  to  impassible 
to  doubt  the  connexion  of  the  plague  at  Malta  with  the  arrival  of  the 
San  Nicolo  V*  This  is  indeed  almost  the  nearest  approach  which  he 
makes  to  a  decided  opinion ;  but  it  is  produced  by  a  strong  and  over- 
powering fact,  supported  by  the  most  imquestionable  proofii.  TMs 
fact  alone  is  ei^ugh  to  uphold  our  quaraatine  laws,  and  to  make  us 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  their  alteration ;  for  although  the  forty  days  of 
restriction  might  be  reduced  without  danger  to  a  shorter  term,  still  we 
feel  a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the  system  to  which  we  attri- 
bute our  long  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  plague.  No  doabt,  how- 
ever, were  it  to  appear  amongst  us  to-morrow,  our  danger  would  be 
aggravated  as  much  by  learned  pertinacity  as  by  vulgar  ignorance ;  hun- 
dreds would  dispute  its  cQntagi<HDt,  and  die  to  prove  their  error ;  and  as 
Dr*  Russell  observes,  "  If  out  of  one  hundred  persons  exposed  to 
plague  by  a  near  approach  to  the  sick,  ninety  only  should  b^me  ill, 
the  inability  to  assign  reasons  for  the  eqqape  of  the  odier  ten  wonld  be 
converted  mto  a  positive  argument  against  the  disease  *b«ng  taken  by 
contagion.^'  ■ 

FLOWERS. 

Where  are  now  the  dreaming  flowers. 

Which  of  old  were  wont  to  lie. 
Looking  upwards  at  the  Hours^ 

In  the  pale  blue  sky  F 

Where's  the  once  red  regal  rose  ? 

And  the  lily  love-enchanted  ? 
And  the  pensee,  which  arose 

Like  a  thought  earth-planted  } 

Some  are  wither'd — some  are  dead- 
Others  now  have  no  perfume  | 

This  dolh  hang  its  sullen  head. 
Thai  hath  lost  its  bloom. 

Passions,  such  as  nourish  strife 

In  our  blood,  and  quick  decay. 
Hang  upon  the  flower's  life. 

Till  it  fades  away.  B. 


( HI ) 

« 

LETTER   OJS    THB   TIMBUCTOO    ANT^OliO^Y. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  MontUy  l^c^azine. 

SiE,— With  ererympM  for  the  acknoii/ledged  ability  with  which 
you  conduct  your  joumaly  sad  with  all  the  hesitation  which  should 
belong  to  a  country  curate  in  a  first  attempt  to  appear  in  print,  I  venture 
to  address  you  on  the  sobject  of  an  article  in  your  last  number,  on 
"  Timbuctoo  Anthology,"  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  I  enter- 
tain some  serious  doubts.  You  must  know,  Sir,  that  the  New  Ijlonthly 
Magazine  is  upon  the  list  of  our  reading  club,  and  a  general  favourite 
with  its  members,  who  are  in  the  habit  at  their  nightly  meetings  of  can- 
vassing the  various  topics,  literary  and  political,  which  are  started  by 
the  current  publications  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  upon  the  jcmit  opinion  of 
a  respectable  majority  of  these  gentlemen,  and  not  upon  the  unbacked 
suggestions  of  my  own  mind,  that  I  presume  to  insinuate  a  suspicion 
that  you  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  person  who  professes 
to  give  spedmens  of  Timbuctoo  literature;  that  Mr.  Muggs  has  never 
visited  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  that  the  whole  communication  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  you  Londoners  call  '^  a  dead  hoax." 

In  the  first  place.  Sir,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  remark  of  the 
worthy  rector,  whose  curacy  1  serve ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Muggs  (I  beg 
his  pardon.  Captain  Jonathan  Washington  Muggs)  is  a  subject  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  have  the  best  authority  in  the  world,  the 
Quarterly  Review,  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Americans  are  by  the 
perversity  of  dieir  moral  and  social  institutions,  much  given  to  lying, 
and  are  indeed  thie  most  unprincipled  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the 
earth*  Now  though  I  am  not,  I  trust,  deficient  in  that  Christian  charity 
which  should  accompany  the  cloth  I  have  the  honour  to  wear,  yet  I 
cannot  but  adhere  to  my  rector's  opinion  (who  is  a  very  loyal  and 
learned  man,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  boot),  because  the  Americans 
are  notoriously  without  a  church  establishment,  and  consequently 
without  that  *'  sound  learning  and  religious  education''  which  the  people 
of  these  happy  realms  derive  from  a  mote  steady  adherence  to  the  cus- 
toms and  laws  of  their  wise  and  pious  ancestors.  To  this  observation^ 
Lieutenant  Longbow,  H.P.  Royal  Navy  assented,  remarking  at  the  same 
time,  that  nothing  was  more  likely  than  for  Jonathan  to  trump  up  such 
a  story,  exactly  as  he  did  about  the  superiority  of  the  American  navy 
in  the  last  war ;  notvnthstanding  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  Yankies 
gained  all  their  victories  by  pure  hazard,  or  superior  weight  of  metal. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Americans  respecting  our  supremacy  in  arts,  com- 
merce, arms,  policy  and  legislation,  is  notorious  to  all  readers  of  the 
ministerial  jovmals ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  in  order  to 
deprive  the  African  Company  and  the  indefatigable  English  adventurers 
of  any  praise  they  might  merit,  by  ultimately  reaching  the  object  of 
tlieir  destination^  the  malignant  Captain  Muffgs  would  not  scruple  fiilsely 
to  assert,  that  he  had  been  beforehand  with  us,  and  patch  up  a  silly 
tale,,  every  line  of  which  (by  the  way)  contains  its  own  refutation.  If 
Mr.  Muggs  be  not  altogether  a  fictitious  personage,  and  we  may  trust 
his  own  account  of  his  life  and  adventures^  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he 
acquired  from  his  cradle  a  habit  of  lying  from  his  Timbuctoo  mother : 
for  we  all  know  how  little  credit  is«  due  to  a  negro  slave :  seeing  that 
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our  Colonial  legislators,  who  ought  to  know  best  how  the  case  stands, 
have  wisely  ordained,  that  the  evidence  of  such  creatures  should  not  be 
receivable  in  a  court  of  justice ;  which  sufficiently  proves  not  only  that 
negroes  are  constitutionally  liars,  but  that  white  men  never  speidc  any 
thing  but  truth.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  believed  that  the  West  India 
planters  would  set  their  faces  against  educating  and  proselyting  their 
slaves,  if  they  were  not  convinced  that  (as  Aristotle  wrote  of  the  barba- 
rians) the  negroes  were  a  degenerate  race  predestined  to  slavery,  and 
were  perfectly  unable  to  enter  into  moral  and  religious  relations.  It  is  not 
therefore  too  much  to  infer  that  Mr.  Muggs's  whity-brown  complexion 
nought  of  itself  to  suffice  for  justifying  our  taking  his  wonderful  narra- 
tives cum  grano  salis,  and  trimming  his  pages  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
froMbility. 

And  here,  Svy  let  me  call  your  attention  to  Captain  Muggs's  assertion 
that  the  Timbuetoos  are  cannibals,  and  sacrificed  an  author  to  their 
idol  Mumbo  Jumbo ;  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  a  down- 
right falsehood.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  an  author,  long 
before  the  reviewers  have  done  with  him,  is  not  worth  picking  up  by  the 
dogs  ?  The  whole  anecdote  is  much  more  like  a  sneer  upon  our  mis- 
sionary societies  for  not  having  sooner  converted  the  savages  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  sneer  the  more  worthy  of  a  Yanky  antiepiscopalian,  inasmuch 
as  the  discovery  of  the  city  of  Timbuctoo  must,  in  rerutn  naturae  have 
preceded  the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
national  jealousy,  that  it  overlooks  the  grossest  impossibilities,  and  never 
pauses  to  correct  its  own  suggestions  by  the  dictates  of  candour  and 
forbearance. 

Mr.  Muggs  makes  a  great  parade  of  literature  and  learned  research  ; 
but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  all  his  inquiries  into  Carthaginian  antiqui- 
ties have  enabled  him  to  attain  to  nothing  but  the  true jpunicajides,  in 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  seems  a  perfect  adept.  As  for  his  nation  of 
currycombers,  his  imagination  must  have  been  very  hide-hound  to  hit 
upon  so  low  a  conceit :  however  it  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
"  saucy  groom,"  so  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Then  is  not 
hia  story  of  the  lake  of  molten  lead,  the  merest  Munchausen  that  ever 
was  told.  Lucian,  in  his  "  true  history,"  a  work  of  great  credit  and 
aathority,  mentions  rivers  of  wine  containing  fish  of  such  intoxicating 

Dualities,  that  they  could  only  be  eaten  when  diluted  with  fresh-water 
ish.  But  a  lake  of  molten  lead  beats  cock-fighting,  as  our  village- 
wit,  Tom  Markaby,  the  gamekeeper,  has  it;  besides,  Mr.  Croton,  our 
apothecaory,  at  my  desire  has  consulted  Cuvier,  whose  book  contains  no 
account  of  salamanders  livmg  on  live  coals ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
tdfing  such  untruths  to  deceive  the  credulous  public  is  a  burning  shame. 
One  thing,  I  own,  surprises  me,  and  that  is,  that  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
did  not  suspect  something,  when  the  rogue  stole  a  line  from  the  Latin 
grammar  and  passed  it  off  for  an  African  inscription.  For  you  must 
have  known  that  "  Hic  Niger"  was  no  river,  but  a  Roman  gentleman 
that  went  up  and  down  speaking  ill  of  his  neighbours,  just  as  the 
Yankies  do  of  us  Englbh. 

Bnt,  Sir,  when  we  arrive  at  the  specimens  of  Timbuctoo  poetry,  the 
**  plot  begins  to  thicken  ;'*  and  the  daring  malignity  of  the  Jacobin 
comes  to  the  surfitee ;  or  as  my  neighbour  Captain  O'Blunder  is  wont 
to  say,  •*  all  the  bother  comes  out  of  the  .stirabout,**    The  account  of  the 
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Timbuctoo  levee  day  is  plainly  intended  as  a  {mrody  upon  the  august 
ceremonies  of  our  legitimate  allies,,  with  all  their  chivalric  and  pious 
ceremonies  ;  and  there  is  no  special  jury  in  Westminster^haD  but  would 
convict  the  publisher  on  the  innuendo,  for  the  "  fat  and  grease"  can  only 
allude  to  the  anointing  the  sacred  person  of  kings ;  unless  peiluips  it  is 
a  sly  hit  at  the  Macassar  oil  with  which  our  peers  and  peeresses  aiKftint 
their  heads  when  time  begins  to  '*  thin  their  flowing  locks,"  and  that, 
you  know,  would  be  flat  scandaium  magnatum,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
The  supposed  translation  of  *'  Hoo  Tamarama  bow  wow''  is  also  a  libel 
upon  our  laureate  odes :  and  the  assertion  that  Quashiboo  is  descended 
from  the  great  baboon  tends  plainly  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  (whose 
station  should  protect  them  from  such  indecency)  by  reference  to  the 
failings  of  their  great  great  grandfathers.  By  the  by,  Sir,  could  not 
tliis  new  but  most  sound  principle  of  law  be  brought  to  bear  more 
directly  in  support  of  social  order  and  our  holy  religion  ?  for  as  the  royal 
family  is  generally  believed  to  be  descended  from  Adam,  any  abuse  of 
any  of  the  descendants  of  that  common  parent,  cannot  but  prove  pain- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  their  royal  relations.  To  this  there  is  indeed  but 
one  objection,  that  the  radicals  are  of  the  same  blood ;  an  objection  too 
trifling  to  notice ;  since  the  upper  classes  agree  in  rejecting  the  relation- 
ship,— classes  of  which  it  may  more  especially  be  said,  ''  regis  ad  ex- 
emplum  totus  componitur  orbis," — a  plain  proof  that  the  said  radicals 
may  be  libelled  with  impunity,  if  induction  has  not  lost  its  whole  force 
and  efficacy. 

The  more  I  look  into  your  correspondent's  article,  the  more  evident 
does  it  become  to  me  that  the  whole  is  a  disguised  satire  upon  every 
thing  that  is  respectable.  Even  the  gentle  Shenstpne  cannot  escape 
him ;  and  Isaac  Walton  comes  in  for  his  share  of  abuse,  whose  piscatory 
propensities  to  impale  live  worms,  and  to  put  a  hook  into  a  frog,  "  as 
gently  as  if  he  loved  him,"  are  plaiidy  sneered  at  in  the  verses — 

And  sew  up  live  worms  in  a  ring 
To  encircle  h'er  fingers  and  toes. 

And  all  this  is  done  by  the  Jacobin  Yanky,  because  Shenstone's  banks 
were  **  covered  with  bees"  instead  of  modern  philosophers,  and  because 
Walton  did  not  make  use  of  decapitated  kings  for  his  bait  instead  of 
live  reptiles. 

Thus  far.  Sir,  I  had  written  when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  has  himself  been  a  great  traveller,  and  is  a  perfect  adept  in  the 
history  of  languages.  He  assures  me  that  the  specimens  of  die  Tim- 
buctoo language  given  by  your  correspondent  are  analogous  to  no 
known  dialect  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  likewise  mentions  a  MS. 
extant  in  the  Vatican  (No.  X.  25,674)  which  contains  the  narration 
(written,  as  Hamlet  would  say,  in  choice  Latin)  of  a  noble  Roman,  who 
during  the  Jugurthine  war  was  sent  an  ambassador  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  to  the  Timputani,  a  nation  whom  he  describes  as  '*  homines 
teterrimi.  Anthropophagi.  Among  this  nation  he  resided  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  the  better  to  maintain  the  "  relations  of  amity"  between 
theAi  and  the  Romans,  usually  observed  between  civilized  nations.  ' 
From  many  collateral  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  name, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Timputani  the  Timbuctoos  are  one 
and  the  same  people.  If  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  falsity 
of  Mr.  Muggs  and  his  narrative  is  matter  of  pure  demonstratio^n.     For 
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the  anonymous  author  of  the  abovcmentioned  MS.  (who,  from  in- 
ternal  evidence  and  similarity  of  style,  may  be  taken  for  a  relatjqn,  or 
at  least  a  schoolfellow  of  Saflnst  the  historian)  expressly  states  that  the 
Timputani  spoke  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Carthaginian ;  and  every 
body  knows  that  the  Punic  was  identical  with  the  Irish  language ;  now 
Captain  O'BIunder,  before-mentioned, who  conducts  the  wiar-department 
in  the  debates  of  our  reading  dub,  and  is  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity, 
solemnly  declares  upon  "  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,"  that  your  forged 
specimens  are  no  more  like  Irish  "  than  a  pine-apple  is  like  a  Munster 
potatoe :" — those  are  his  very  words. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  gathered  from  my  own  re- 
searches, and  those  of  my  friends  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Gage  the 
exciseman  having  moved,  and  our  worthy  rector  having  seconded*  a 
resolution  to  communicate  with  you  and  denounce  the  plot  in  which 
you  have  so  unsuspectingly  borne  a  part,  I  have  willingly  undertaken 
the  o6Sce  of  secretary ;  upon  the  sole  condition  of  being  exempted  from 
writing  a  sermon  for  the  ensuing  Sunday— *-the  Doctor  engaging  to 
preach  himself,  par  extraordinaire^  in  my  stead.  Our  Squire  insists 
upon  it  that  the  whole  business  is  a  covert  attack  oa  the  corn  laws, 
being  intended  to  recommend  the  opening  of  British  markets  to  African 
grain ;  which  is  the  more  curious  an  hypothesis,  as  I  am  certain  the 
Squire  never  heard  of  Egypt  having  been  the  granary  of  Rome.  But 
of  this  you  m^  (being  on  the  spot)  learn  something  more  positive  in 
Mark^lane.  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  that  the  sting,  besides  its  more 
general  objects,  is  rather  directed  against  the  building  of  new  churches ; 
and  that  the  architecture  of  the  mud  city  of  Tumbuctoo  is  a  sarcasm 
upon  the  religious  structures  now  raising  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  Re- 
gent-street, London,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This, 
however,  I  refer  to  your  superior  sagacity,  and  take  my  leave  by  assur- 
ing you  that  I  am,  with  great  respect  and  admiration, 

Your  very  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

&C.&C  M. 


PICTURB. 

Ov  tiptoe,  laughing  like  the  blue-eyed  May, 
And  looking  asuint,  where  a  spoilM  urchin  strives 
(in  vain)  to  reach  the  flowers  she  holdfl  nn  high. 
Stands  a  young  girl  fresh  as  the  dawn,  with  all 
Her  bright  hair  given  to  the  golden  sun  1 

There  standeth  she  whom  Midnight  never  saw. 

Nor  Fashion  sured  on  with  iu  arrogant  eye. 

Nor  gallant  tempted ; — ^beautiful  as  youth ; 

Waisted  like  Hebe ;  and  with  Dian's  step. 

As  she,  with  sandals  newly  laced,  would  rise 

To  hunt  the  fawn  throueh  woods  of  Thessaly. 

— From  all  the  garden  other  beauty  nought 

Has  flown ;  no  rose  is  thwarted  by  pale  hours  ; 

But  on  her  livins  lip  bright  crimson  hangs. 

And  io  her  cfaetK  the  flushing  morttine  lies. 

And  in  her  breath  the  odorous hyacintn.  >  ^B. 
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To  unite  a  dimming,  visionary  life  with  a  consciousness  of  industry, 
is,  methinkii,  almost  an  anticipation  of  Paradise.  This  happy  state  of 
existenoey  which  sliould  seem  properly  to  belong  to  the  poet,  is  seldom 
realized  by  him,  while  by  the  artist,  I  am  certain,  it  is  realized  daily  ; 
not,  however,  by  the  unhappy  London  fa^,  who  toils,  in  half-allowed 
respectability,  to  bestow  a  very  just  portion  of  immortality  on  the 
visages  of  bis  acquaintance,  and  who  argues  stoutly  after  dinner  for  the 
subhmity  of  portrait -painting : — of  such  I  know  many  worthy,  witty, 
talented  fellows ;  but,  in  truth,  their  life  contains  little  resembling  Para- 
dise. The  felicity  I  speak  of  is  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  those  true 
votaries  of  the  arts,  who  svjrarm,  whether  ragged  or  well-clad,  stiH  with 
happy  facea,  in  the  Eternal  city. .  Happy  mortals !  they  seem  not  to  have 
an  idea  that  there  is  aught  in  the  world  except  painting  and  sculpture, 
sculpture  «id  painting.  Men  were  made  but  to  be  their  models,  and 
the  ultimate  end  of  nature  is  a  landscape.  To  walk  from  any  other 
society  in  the  world  into  theirs,  is  even  as  though  you  stepped  from 
this  world  into  the  next.  The  intruder,  moreover,  becomes  a  cypher ; 
but  at  least  a  cypher  surrounded  by  happy  unitsl 

There  are  few  species  of  enthusiasm  which,  in  this  anti- quixotic  age, 
can  avoid  being  ridiculous.  If  there  be  any,  it  is  that  of  the  artist  for  his 
art ;  for  having  both  its  sentimental  and  its  worldly  side,  it  is  all  armed 
against  a  sneer,  and  the  most  matter-of-fact  fellow  that  ever  existed, 
could  find  no  fault  with  an  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  what  produced  one's 
bread  and  butter.  The  followers  of  the  other  liberal  arts  are  always 
ashamed  of  their  intentions,  and  hang  a  cloak  there  around :  does  a 
youth  intend  to  be  a  poet,  to.  be  literary  ? — he  dreads  to  confess,  but 
sticks  up  a  stalking-horse,  behind  which  he  aims  at  fame— he  puts  his 
name  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  then  writes  his  sonnet.  This  is 
shabby,  timourous  compounding  with  the  world,  which  the  true  artist 
scorns ;  he  takes  up  his  brush,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  If  you  argue 
with  a  poet  on  the  triviality  of  his  profession,  he  blushes,  and  denies 
the  soft  impeachment;  touch  a  gentleman  artist  on  the. same  subject, 

and  the  fellow  will  uphold  his  art  more  useful  than  the  baker's if  an 

Englishnuui,  he  will  swear  to  you  that  Adam  was  an  R.  A. — and  if  a 
Roman,  that  ^he  Virgin  Mary  herself  sat  for  her  picture  to  St  Luke. 

This  consummate  impudence  I  like,  and  love  to  come  within  its  sphere 
about  once  in  the  seven  days;  oftenec  certainly  would  be  intolerable  for 
one  who  had  a  faith  that  the  world  was  aught  else  than  marble  or  can- 
vass* This  taste  of  mine  frequently  brought  me  to  the  Lepri,  a  trattoria 
in  the  Via  di  Condotti,  where  the  British  sons  of  art  in  Rome  appease 
their  hunger.  This  article  and  many  another  might  be  well  filled  with 
the  fun  and  waggery  there  flying  about ;  but  it  would  be  worse  than 
eaves- dropping  to  publish  at  and  after-dinner  free  conversation.  Suf- 
fice it,  then,  that  there  I  prayed  of to  give  me  an  Idle  day,  to  in- 
troduce me  into  those  several  sanctiora^  wher«  the  work  of  solid  immor- 
tality is  carried  on. 

The  next  day,  accordingly,  after  a  cup  of  chocolate,  we  sallied  forth 
from  the  Quirinal,  where  some  of  us  happened  to  have  lodgings.  We 
resolved  to  visit  the  Studio  of  Thorwaldsen  first ;  but,  finding  the  Bar- 
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berini  palace  in  our  way,  we  ascended  its  staircase.     In  sculpture  here 
was  little,  save  Michael  Angelo*8  sick  Satyr  (Michael  should  have  stuck 
to  monsters),  a  fine  antique  of  Ariadne  villainously  restored,  and  the 
famous  Grecian  lion  found  at  Prseneste.     Crossing  the  apartments,  we 
met  the  Prince — What  a  nose ! — the  true  Borroroeo  handle  to  the  face  ; 
the  prince's  mother,  by  the  way,  was  a  Borromeo.     The  gallery  full  of 
Romanelli  and  Andrea  Sacchi.     The  martyrdom  of  St.  ApoUonia,  by 
Guido, — I  mistook  the  executioner  for  a  barber  frizzing  the  locks  of  tbe 
saint.     This  private  gallery,  too,  has  its  sanctum  sanctorum,  its  Tri« 
bune.    Here  are  hung  Raphael's  Fomarina,  and  Titian's  Slave  together 
— ^What  a  treat ! — all  Raphael's  ideas  are  out,  fuUy  expressed ;  but  there 
is  in  Titian  a  reserve  of  sentiment,  to  arrive  at  which  requires  a  steady 
contemplation  in  the  beholder.     A  noble  Claude,  Albert  Durer's  Christ 
among  the  Doctors,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve  by  Domenichino,  are  the 
other  chef-^osuxres  of  the  Barberini   Triinme,   and  Guido's  Beatrice 
Cenci.— -How  could  the  unhappy  parricide  have  had  that  pretty  infantine 
&ce,  that  fair  complexion  that  uniloble  though  not  ignoble  simplicity? 
— yet  that  childish  face  so  sunk  in  grief,  for  such  a  cause,  is  more 
affecting  than  if  it  spoke  the  heroine. 

A  few  steps  from  the  Barberini  palace  brought  us  to  Thorwaldsm's 
Studio,  where  we  found  the  Dane  himself  at  work  upon  the  model  of  a 
steed,  intended,  I  believe,  to  support  the  statue  of  Poniatowski.  He  is 
an  ugly  Christian,  every  way  mean  in  appearance,  without  the  least  ex- 
pression of  intellect,~^ven  in  the  bust,  which,  in  imitation  of  Canova,  he 
modelled  of  himself.  Thorwaldsen  has,  however,  according  to  some, 
the  fault — according  to  others,  the  merit,  of  being  a  most  wretched  bust-  . 
builder,  witness  the  one  he  took  of  Lord  Byron,  to  the  great  disappoint-* 
ment  of  every  English  pilgrim  that  beholds  it  at  his  studio.  Still,  how- 
ever^ lords  and  ladies  sit  to  him,  and  rows  of  fair  skulls  with  their 
formal  little  side  curls,  which  look  so  barbaresque  in  marble,  bear  wit- 
ness of  the  artist's  occupation  more  than  of  his  talent.  We  saw  here 
the  model  of  his  Jason,  almost  the  first  effort  of  bis  genius,  and  which 
at  the  time  he  had  not  the  means  to  cast,  till  Mr.  Hope,  that  generous 
patron  of  the  arts,  hearing  the  distress  of  the  young  artist,  ordered  the 
statue,  and  sent  him  the  means  to  go  on  with  it.  Every  one  knows  his 
beautiful  little  medallions  of  Night  and  Morning,  certainly  the  most 
poetical  pieces  of  modern  sculpture,  of  which  perhaps  the  artist  has 
sold  more  than  fifly  copies.  The  originals  were  bought,  I  believe,  by 
Lord  Lucan,  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  Thorwaldsen, 
Some  beautiful  bas^reUefs  for  Mr.  Ellis,  and  his  Graces  for  the  Duke 
of  Holstein,  attracted  our  attention.  His  celebrated  succession  of  bas^ 
reiiefo,  illustrating  the  triumphs  of  Alexander,  were  ranged  around : 
they  were  executed  by  command  of  Napoleon  for  the  King  of  Rome's 
palace ;  the  artist  despaired,  after  the  Emperor's  fall,  of  ever  procuring 
a  purchaser,  till  the  -Marquis  Sommcrive  bought  them  for  his  villa  on 
the  Lake  of  Como.  Some  of  them  have  already  set  out  thither.  The 
great  work  that  then  employed  the  artist,  was  his  Christ  and  twelve 
Apostles,  intended  to  adorn  the  pediment  of  a  church  at  Copenhagen. 
The  Christ  was  finished,  and  the  St  Peter,  both  considered  remarkably 
fine. 

Artists  are  here  true  brethren ;  they  run  in  and  out  from  one  to  the 
other,  without  envy  or  affectation,  offering  opinion  and  advice,  censure 
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and  praise,  their  souls  equally  interested  in  their  breihren's  and  their 
own  success.  As  we  entered  Gibson's  studio,  Camuccini,  the  firsi 
painter  in  Rome,  was  there,  debating  with  our  countryman  on  the 
Grsecianism  of  some  drapery.  He  took  up  a  scrap  of  paper  hastily  to 
sketch  his  idea  ;  but,  finding  the  other  look  upon  his  sketch  as  a  thing 
worth  preserving,  be  destroyed  it,  and  began  his  illustration  on  the  wall*  - 
Gibson's  Psyche  borne  by  Zephyrs,  is  delicately  beautiful,  and  pro- 
mises well  for  the  Welsh  artist,  who  is  as  industrious  as  he  is  talented. 
Finelli  is,  perhaps,  the  only  young  Italian  that  rivals  Gibson  :  his  Cupid 
and  Farfalfa  for  Col.  Finch,  and  his  Cupid  and  Psyche  for  Mr.  Baring, 
are  his  principal  works.  There  is  more  nature  than  delicacy  in.  his  Hours 
with  golden  drapery,  an  odd  sort  of  innovation.  Gibson  was  busy  on 
an  Ajax  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  We  went  to  see  Fabri's  model  of 
Milo,  immense,  three  palms  higher  than  the  Castor  or  Achilles;  he  is 
rending  the  jaws  of  a  most  wretched  lank  lion. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  get  sight  of  the  ^gina  marbles,  which  some 
foreign  artist,  justly  churlish  of  his  time,  refused  to  show,  we  struck 
across  the  Corso  to  the  Borghese  palace,  and  found  ourselves  soon 
gazing  at  the  chef-d^osuvre  of  the  gallery — Domenichino's  Chase  of 
Diana.  The  Borghese  collection  was  the  one,  notwithstanding  the 
popular  principles  of  the  Prince,  which  suffered  most  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  first  French  invaders.  Somehow  or  other  its  best  pictures  disap- 
peared, and  with  works  of  art  belonging  to  other  possessors,  .found 
their  way,  through  the  hands  of  Signor  Moncenni,  strange  to  say,  into 
the  hands  of  our  all-purchasing  countrymen.  Amongst  the  Borghese  > 
treasures  that  thus  were  dissipated,  was  a  famous  Leonardo  da  Yinciy  i 
now  hoarded  in  secret  by  its  British  owner,  who,  either  afraid  of  recla- 
mation, or  from  natural  churlishness,  keeps  even  the  possession  of  it  a 
secret.  An  Italian  friend,  in  relating  to  me  the  account  of  this  pictui^e, 
called  our  island  the  hell  of  pictures,  on  entering  which  they  might  bid 
adieu  to  all  hope  of  being  seen  or  known — 

'*  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  che  entrate." 
Modern  Rome  is  itself  almost  as  much  a  ruin  and  a  desert  as  the  Old. 
Scarce  a  palace  remains  inhabited,  except  by  some  such  miser  as  Bar- 
bcrini,  who  lives  on  the  fees  which  his  servants  extract  from  foreigners> 
and  who,  to  my  own  knowledge,  derives  a  pretty  annuity  from  the  emis- 
sary of  the  Alban  lake,  which  the  curiosity  and  liberality  of  visitors 
enable  him  to  let  at  a  rent  not  inferior  to  what  he  receives  firom  some 
palaces  not  rendered  thus  lucrative  :-r-what  would  Burke  say  to  associa- 
tion considered  as  a  source  of  gain,  as  well  as  of  the  sublime  ?  The 
Borghese  villa,  so  lately  fitted  up,  is  already  a  ruin;  the  walls  are  bare, 
th^  pedestals  whence  the  Gladiator  and  the  Hermaphrodite  were  torn, 
are  still  there,  but  empty :  the  pictures  have  vanished  firom  the  walls,  save 
those  which  our  countryman  Grawain  Hamilton  executed  in  fresco; 
and  except  some  sleek  statues  of  Bernini,  more  .remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  polish  than  of  their  sculpture,  the  arts  have  no  offerings 
left  in  so  famed  a  temple.  Bonaparte^  unwilling  to  rob  his  brother-in- 
law  without  at  least  some  pretence  of  purchase,  made  the  oflfer  to  Bor^ 
ghese.  The  Prince  ordered  Canova  to  value  the  collection.  Canova, 
more  artist  than  broker,  said  the  Gladiator  was  inestimable,  that  he 
himself  considered  it  the  first  statue  in  the  world ;  but  at  a  round  es- 
timate he  thought  the  statues  worth  two  millions  of  francs.  Bonaparte, 
witli  the  politeness  that  sometimes  characterized  him,  put  his  imperial 
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• 
tongue  in  bis  imperial  chc^  ordered  the  GUdialor  and  suite  to  the 
Mu8^e  RoyaUf  andjeave  an  order  on  his  archi-tresorier  for  two  thou- 
sand francs.  The  Bourbons,  however,  have,  since  the  restoration,  kept 
the  collection,  by  satisfying  the  very  moderate  demands  of  the  needy 
Borghese.  At  the  same  time  the  pictures  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and 
were  hung  up  in  the  Borgheae  Hotel,  Rue  Faub.  St.  Honor^,  now  the 
mansion  of  our  ambassador ;  but  they  have  all  long  since  returned  to 
their  more  classic  home  on  the  Ripetta.  The  Prince  and  Princess,  as 
we  all  Imow,  are  two;  and  while  she  patronizes  the  baths  of  Lucca,  the 
Prince  builds  at  Florence,  and  rivals  Lady  Burgliersh  in  hi&  fetes. 

Emerging  from  the  palace  on  the  Ripetta,  or  Barge-quay,  and  some- 
what satiated  with  pictures,  we  amused  ourselves  by  remarking  the  pil- 
lars on  which  are  marked  the  various  heights  to  which  the  Tiber  has 
risen  in  its  several  inundations.  The  upper  marks  are  incredible— all 
modem  Rome  must  have  been  immerged  above  the  first  story.  But 
the  mishap  is  easily  accounted  for ;  the  Tiber,  which  is  a  very  binad 
river  beneath  the  Fonte  Molle,  and  without  the  walls,  no  sooner  enters 
them  than  its  bed  is  narrowed  by  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  no  less  ar- 
tificial island,  founded,  as  history  tells  us,  by  the  com  of  the  Tarquins. 
Beneath  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Tiber  becomes  absolutely  of  in- 
significant size;  the  dreadful  inundations  of  the  classic  river  are  but 
its  natural  retaliation  for  being  so  confined.  A  barge,  ferried  hf  the 
atream,  through  the  help  of  an  extended  rope  and  pulley,  brought  us 
across  to  the  Tiber,  to  the  open  grounds  that  face  the  batteries  of  the 
casde ;  and  a  short  and  agreeable  walk  outside  the  walls  led  us  beneath 
the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter  s.  It  was  not  the  day,  however,  for  the  grand 
gallery,  nor  was  our  destination  thither,  but  to  the  Mosaic  studio  near 
— a  curious  manufacture,  for  litde  more  is  this  beautiful  art,  destined  to 
bestow  almost  immortality  on  the  more  perishable  originals  of  genius. 

A  curious  and  a  dirty  quarter  was  this  Borgo  St.  Pietro  for  Corinna's 
choice,  but  certainly  not  more  ill- chosen  dian  was  die  Fountain  of  Trevi 
in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  St.  Giles's  for  hes  impassioned  meditations. 
Crossing  the  place  of  St.  Peter's,  we  descended  the  Lungara  to  the  Cor- 
sini  palace— tnere  is  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  whose  side  I  would  not  mention 
even  a  Correggio.  This  was  the  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  hostile  mobs  of  Roman  populace  and  soldiery  in 
ninety- seven  or  eight,  when  poor  Duphot  fell  a  victim ;  Rome  ex- 
piated the  crime  by  twenty  years  of  foreign  bondage.  It  is  but  a  step 
over  the  way  to  the  Farnesina ;  a  villa  which,  although  so  called,  was 
built  and  adorned  by  one  of  the  Chigi  family.  The  Loves  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  designed  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  and  finished  by  himself 
and  pupils,  adorn  the  sqffitto  of  the  hall ;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if 
but  of  yesterday's  laying  on.  There  are  three  Graces  in  particular,  all 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  inimitable  in  attitude  and  grouping. 
The  celebrated  Galatea,  a  fresco  on  the  wall  of  an  inner  room,  has  suf- 
fered much  more  from  time  and  ill-usage.  Prints  have  made  us  more 
fiuniliar  with  the  figure  of  the  triumphant  sea*nymph,  the  very  acme  of 
graceful  action,  than  with  any  odier  work  perhaps  of  Raphael.  Dis- 
temper landscapes  by  one  of  the  Poussins  cover  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment, except  in  a  single  comer,  where  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo 
sketdied  a  gigantic  head,  some  say  in  contrast  to,  or  in  derision  of,  his 
rival's  more  effisminate  excdlencies. 
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Leaving  the  Farnesina,  we  proceeded,  jostled  by  true  Roman  shoulders, 
for  the  Trasteverini  were  vk  crowds  hn  the  h'ttle  pia2za  of  the  bridge, 
over  the  Ponte  Sisto.  Its  neighbour,  the  Ponte  Hotto,  cftUs  out,  with 
two  stout  existing  arches,  for  repair ;  hut  the  Popes  of  the  present  day 
are  still  as  deaf  on  that  point  as  when  some  Pontiff,  Umisu^Tly  rigid,  re- 
fused poor  Beatrice  Cenci's  offer  to  rebuild  %  if  her  life  Were  spared^ 

On  our  way  to  Che  Famese  palace,  ^e  to6k  tfce  iMrned  Abbate  C^ *s  in 

our  way.  The  kind  old  antiqiiarr^r  kissed  us  dl  round  to  our  no  small 
dismay,  the  qceolade  not  being  unaccompanied  With'^nulf  and  snufHe. 
The  interkissmg  of  the  noble  species,  if  not  forbidden  altogether, 
should  at  least  be  interdicted  to  elderly  gentlemen  of  threescore,  to 
snuff-takers,  tobacco-chewers,  and  beards  of  a  week's  growth.  The  old 
abbate  repaid  us,  however, — for,  snatching  up  his  wig,  cocked  hat,  and 
cane,  he  sallied  forth  to  the  Famese  palace,  and  treated  us  to  criticisms 
on  tlie  Caraccis  far  above  the  cant  of  Ciceronism.  A  visit  to  an  Italian  li- 
teratus  without  complimenting  is  bad  breeding,  so  I  mentioned  the  title- 
pages  of  his  lafest  pamphlets — 'Ah,  Siffnor — he  complained  that  one 
of  oui''rdvi#^s  terd' ill-treated  a  iliah  bf  his  years' and*  gown —it  was-  the 
f  dmbtirgh,  I'  biltevef'ft^sbtotfafifticlebrt  Dante.  '  •'Spirited,  ihgeniott* 
iayoUrperiodfcadliterkttfrt,'<»B^rt  po'/erdc^ — **a  little  ferocious ;"  and  I' 
agree  with  thfe  <Ma5bfe  peHfe6t!y.  *  Ohr  knbck-me-down  mode  Of  literary 
war&re'astdnbh^d  the  ]^lite  and 'timorous  penmen  of  Italy,  \<^hb''are 
to  each  other  dottissifniet  gentiHsidmi  amtct,  all  bent  one  way,  Rke  reeds'^ 
before  the  storm.  They  even  shudder  and  recoil  from  our  superior  and 
more  gentlemanly  animosities ;  if  some  of  our  most  flagrant  publican 
tions  were  to  reach  them,  I  know  not  what  effect  they  might  have  upon' 
auch  quiet  souls. 

TO    A    WIND. 

Wandbrer  of  thte  trackless  air, 
Whetefofe  dost  thou  sigh  and  nve?  — 
Is  k  that  thou  hast  no  lair 
In  the  blue  and  boundless  air?— 

Even  the  tiger  hath  his  cave. 

And  the  spumed  serpent  owns 

A  hole,  where  he  may  time  his  groans 

To  the  rushing  river's  tune, 

tJnderneath  the  moon.— 

Even  the  toiline  sun  doth  go 

Into  the  dazzlea  deeps  below. 

And  on  sea-green  billows. 

Sod  as  pleasure's  down-blown  pillows. 

Every  even  sleepeth 

With  Thetis,  who  no  longer  weepeth. — 

Even  the  murderer  hath  his  den. 

And  the  lizard  its  wet  fen. 

And  the  hunted  deer  its  brake. 

And  conscience  will  not  ulwayt  wake. 

Sonow  sleepeth  io  her  tears. 

And  the  Wrant  ia  his  fears. 

Which,  albeit  they  wrap  him  round 

Like  a  garment,  do  not  sound 

Always  in  a  wakeful  ear. 

— ^But  thou  wanderest  ever  here. 

Through  all  seasons  dark  and  fkir. 

Wanderer  of  the  air  1  B. 

VOL-  3CI.    NO.    XLIV.  K 
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LETTHB^S    IsROM    THE    EAST.^-NO*  Vl. 

.  .:         Thebes. 

Having  hired  a  cingiaifor  theToyagte  to  Upper  Egypt,  we  left 
Boulac  on  si  beautiful  <^v&miig  in  August.  '  This  vessel  had  very  good 
aceommodations— ff  low  todtti  on  the  deck  with  several  Windows,  and  a 
•mailer  one  adjoinihg' &i^  ^fly  servant -,  bat  we  preferred  in  general  to 
take  our  meals  under  a  canopy  without.  '  The  crew  consisted  of  seven 
Arab' sailors,  and  their  reis,  or  Captain.  For  the  'first  two  or  three  days 
ihe  shores  and  interior  wore  a  more  barren  aspect  than  below  Cairo, 
but  the  river  became  gradually  wider. ,  On  the  third  day  we  came  to 
Benesuef :  at  this  town  were  barracks,  with  a  number  of  Albanian 
troops,  and  it  possessed  a  tolerable  bazaar.  As  we  advanced,  our  pro- 
gress' became  increasingly  dehghtful.  The  vessel  generally  stopped 
every  morning  and  evening  at  some  village  or  hamlet,  or  where  tlie  as- 
pect of  the  country  promised  an  agreeable  walk,  when  we  went  on  shore 
to  purchase  milk  or  fruit,  and  vary  the  scene  a  little.  In  oriental 
climates  a  traveller  possesses  the  invaluable  advantage  of  being  enabled 
to  calculate  with  certainty  on  his  progress ;  the  son  by  day,  and  the 
iDOOn  by  night,  will  always  light  him  brilliantly  on  his  way ;  and  he  has 
Utile  disappointment  to  anticipate  from  rains,  and  fogs,  and  clouds  ;  the 
atmosphere  being  almost  always  piure,  the  most  distant  objects  can  be 
distinctly  seen.  One  evening,  having  walked  some  distance  to  an  Arab 
village,  ID  a  grove  of  palms,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  tfunk  of  a  tree 
as  the  daylight  fkded,  when  the  Turkish  conlmandabt  came  up  and 
politely  invited  us  to  take  coffee  with  him.  He  conducted  us  to  the  top 
of  a  verdant  bank,  where  a  carpet  was  quickly  spread  at  the  door  of 
his  dwelling,  sherbet  was  brotight,  and  the  time'  passed  away  very 
agreeably.  He  pressed  us  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day  in  the  Eastern 
style,  but  this  would  have  occasioned  too  long  a  delay.  What  was  rather 
singular,  this  officer  would  not  suffer  his  servant' to  accept  any  present; 
but,  seeing  us  resolved  to  depart,  he  accompanied  us  good  part  of  the 
way  on  board,  and  then  took  a  kind  and  obliging  leave.  The  scenery 
along  the  river  now  grew  more  ridi  and  varied,  and  oh  the  next  even- 
ing it  had  an  aspect  of  singular  beauty  :  as  the  sun  set  with  unusual 
■plendour,  its  glowing  rays  were  thrown  through  some  long' lines  of 
palm  trees,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  rested  long  on  a  ridge  of  grey 
naked  precipices  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  at  the  foot  of  these  rocks,  was 
a  border  of  trees,  and  verdure  of  the  liveliest  green,  with  some  spots 
of  cultivation,  amidst  which  might  be  seen  a  lonely  Egyptian  passing 
along. 

We  next  came  to  the  town  of  Mini^t,  not  so  large  as  Benesuef;  a 
Turk,  of  a  respectable  appearance,  requested  a  passage  as  far  as  Siout, 
which  we  gave  him.  Late  in  the  evening  the  cangia  came  to  near  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Brine.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Devonshire,  has  its 
broad  provincial  dialect,  and  manages  a  sugar-manufactory  for  the 
Pacha ;  he  is  very  hospitable,  and  the  English  traveller  is  sure  to  meet 
a  cordial  reception  at  his  house,  which  has  an  aspect  half  Egyptian, 
haTf  English ;  the  garden  is  laid  out  very  prettily  in  the  latter  style. 
Next  morning  early  we  took  coffee,  and  then  proceeded  to  visit  the  pre- 
Inisesy  where  between  one  and  two  hundred  Arabs  are  constantly  em- 
ployed at  very  low  wages ;  but  Mr.  B.  declared  it  was  often  impossible 
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to  make  these  Africans  work  without  blows,  though  he  greatly  dislikeil 
having  recourse  to  violent  measures  Indulgence  and  kindness  towards 
these  people  do  indeed  appear  quite  misplaced :  they  are  certain  to 
abuse  them ;  and  so  rooted  in  the  mind  of  almost  every  African  is  the 
love  of  ease  and  indolence,  that  they  would  rather  subsist  on  the  merest 
necessaries  of  life,  thab  procure  comforts  by  greater  activity.  We  sat 
down  to  an  early  and  profuRe  dinner  at  Mr.  B*s.  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  partaking  of  what  was  rather  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a 
bottle  of  Champagne ;  and  on  returning  on  board  we  foimd  two  goats 
and  a  quantity  of  fowls  sent  as  a  present.  This  gentleman  lives  here 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  is  absolute  sovereign  over  all  around  him  ; 
but  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  joys  seemec*.  to  be  felt  in  Egypt  as  at 
home,  for  on  our  return  two  months  afterwards  from  Nubia,  Mr.  B. 
was  dead,  his  chere  amicy  an  Italian  lady,  was  cast  on  the  stream  without 
a  protector,  the  assistants  and  servant?  were  turned  off,  and  the  whole 
establishment  put  under  Turkish  management. 

Leaving  Radamouni,  we  arrived  next  day  at  Mon&lut,  an  ancient 
town  from  the  appearance  of  the  wall  that  encircled  it ;  here  was  a  very 
good  bazaar,  and,  as  usual,  a  number  of  Albanian  troops.  These  men, 
remarkable  for  their  fine  and  healthy  appearance  in  their  own  country, 
seem  to  languish  beneath  this  sultry  climate,  and  become  sallow  an4 
faded.  '  Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  celebrated  dance 
of  the  Almek  girls,  who  abound  in  the  towns  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  are 
devoted  to  this  profession  from  childhood  by  their  parents,  and  dress  in 
a  gaudy  and  fantastic  manner.  They  wear  long  rows  of  gold  coins  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  w;hich  are  attached  to  the  tresses  of  their  hair 
by  means  of  a  hole  bored  in  the  middle  of  the  coin.  They  are  often 
beautifully  formed,  but  their  features  are  in  general  plain,  and  a  young 
woman  of  five-and-twenty  always  appears  forty.  They  danced,  five  or 
six  in  number,  to  the  sound  of  the  tambour  and  guitar,  and  their  gestures 
were  as  voluptuous  as  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  manner  and 
variety  of  these  the  whole  skill  of  the  dance  appeared  to  consist :  alto* 
gether  it  was*  a  very  disgusting  exhibition. 

Siout,  the  capital  of  the  province,  lying  a  few  miles  inland,  we  hired 
asses  next  day  in  order  to  visit  it.  Its  appearance  at  a  small  distance 
was  very  pleasing,  the  branches  of  the  Nile  flowing  close  to  it,  and  just 
beyond  the  rocky  range  of  Libyan  hills. 

We  next  came  to  Girg6,  a  good  Egyptian  town,  of  the^ame  sad  and 
gloomy  aspect  as  all  the  rest :  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  dark  and 
wretched ;  those  of  the  better  sort,  like  fortresses,  with  small  and 
close  windows  of  woodwork,  and  walls  of  a  dirty  brick  colour ;  and  the 
streets,  if  narrow  passages  can  be  so  called,  always  unpaved.  A  Greek 
doctor  came  on  board  here,  and  introduced  himself,  as  he  wanted  a 
passage  for  a  short  distance.  He  had  come  from  Ibrahim  the  young 
Paoha's  army  at  Sennaar,  to  procure  a  supply  of  spirits  and  some  other 
articles,  and  was  now  about  to  return.  He  was  a  true  Greek,  of  a 
round  supple  form,  and  keen  and  cunning  dark  eyes,  that  could  express 
all  things  to  all  men  ;  and  though  the  scorching  deserts  of  Sennaar 
were  not  quite  so  sightly  a  home  as  his  own  Attica^  he  seemed  v^ 
much  at  ease,  and  willing  to  take  things  as  they  came:  he  was  c^uite  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  of  very  courteous  manners.  How  he  could 
satisfy  his  Christian  conscience  to  remain  with  an  army  of  infidels, 
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whose  only  employmcrit  at  SenAaar  was  to  drive  out  and  batcher  the 
harmless  inhabitants,  is  not  easy  to  understand ;  but  a  Hakim,  or 
Frank  doctor,  is  held  in  peculiar  honour  by  the  faithful,  whom  it  is  very 
easy  for  him  to  reroove  to  Paradise  at  any  time ;  for  medicine  in  any 
form  or  way,  they  are  always  ready  to  gulp  down,  though  in  perfect 
health.  The  Greek  accompanied  me  to  visit  some  of  the  mosques  in  the 
town.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  second  bairam,  and  all  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  were  taking  each  other  by  the  hand  in  the  streets,  and,  havmg 
mutually  kissed  the  cheek  as  brethren  in  the  faith,  they  placed  the  right 
hand  on  the  breast  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  kindness  and  pleasure — 
and  expressed  their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  this  happy  day.  It  was  a  uni- 
versal holiday :  the  Arabs,  like  boys  released  from  sdiool,  formed  in 
large  groups  in  the  open  spaces,  and  danced  and  sang  with  all  their 
might.  We  next  visited  the  Coptic  convent,  a  lofty  and  gloomy  build- 
ing of  brick,  with  only  one  fiither  in  it.  He  was  a  man  about  forty,  of 
a  mild  and  handsome  countenance,  and,  amiable  manners,  and  appeared 
sincerely  pious ;  he  was  unmarried,  and  no  being  but  himself  residing* 
in  this  large  and  silent  convent,  his  life  must  have  been  rather  lone  and 
desolate.  He  had  a  little  garden  of  plants  on  the  terraced  roof  of  his 
house,  the  care  of  which  seemed  to  be  his  chief  delight,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  his  people,  who  were  about  three  hun- 
dred in  number.  Had  the  Prophet  forbidden  his  ministers  to  marry, 
he  would  have  lacked  imauns,  santons,  and  dervishes,  and  might  have 
propagated  his  faith  by  fire  and  sword,  but  never  by  the  word  of  man, 
for  not  the  certainty  of  Paradise  would  ever  induce  a  believer  to  live  a 
life  of  celibacy. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  on  the  opposite  shore  were  here  formed  of 
precipices  of  immense  height,  which  descended  almost  perpendicularly 
mto  the  water.  The  next  day,  our  companion,  the  Greek  doctor,  left 
us,  and  proceeded  to  Furshout ;  and  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  town 
of  Ken6h,  where  excellent  limes  and  melons  were  in  abundance.  The 
price  of  provisions  in  this  country  is  extremely  low — eggs  twenty  fbr  a 
penny,  a  fowl  for  three>pence,  and  bread  and  vegetables  cost  a  mere 
trife.  The  thermometer  was  here  at  93  in  the  shade,  but  in  a  few  days 
it  rose  to  100.  At  this  town  we  met  with  an  amusing  Turkish  barber. 
This  dass  of  men  are  more  respectable  in  the  East  than  with  us,  which 
may  partly  account  for  their  frequent  introduction  among  the  characters 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  was  a  clever  man,  and  seemed  to  know  the 
world  well ;  his  features  were  handsome,  and»  besides  being  well-dressed, 
he  wore  a  formidable  pair  of  pistols  in  his  sash.  He  belonged  to  a  pe- 
culiar order  of  dervishes,  who  allowed  their  hair  to  grow.  Outwardly 
he  looked  as  shorn  as  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  but  on  taking  off  his  tur- 
ban, his  long  and  luxuriant  raven  tresses  ibll  on  his  shoulders  and 
breast :  he  seemed  to  sneer  at  many  parts  of  his  Prophet's  revelar 
tions,  and  said  he  believed  that  people  of  all  religions  would  have  an 
equal  chance  of  going  to  Heaven.  This  sceptical  dervish  was  a  jovial 
fellow,  and  loved  an  inspiring  glass,  even  with  giaours ;  he  wore  several 
dashing  rings,  and  took  snuff  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Frenchman.  On 
our  return  from  Upper  Egypt  some  time  afterwards,  the  cangia  had  not 
long  touched  the  shore,  when  we  saw  the  portly  figure  of  our  friend  the 
dervish  advancing  over  the  sand ;  he  carried  a  handsome  walking  stick, 
and  hailed  our  arrival  very  cordially. 
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We  set  oul  io  tbe  afterneop  to  viut  the  Temple  of.  Tentyra,  about 
two  miles  from  the  opposite  shore ;  it  is  situated  at  tbe  eod  of  a  very 
fine  plaiu  on  which  is  here  and.  there  scattered  a  lonely  groii^  of  palms. 
This  beautiful  temple  is  in  a  higher  state  of  preservatiop  than  almost 
any  other  in  Egypt :  it  is  the  first  a  traveller  visits^  and  its  extreme 
grandeur  and  elegance  excite  surprise  and  admiration  beyond  what  is 
felt  amidst  any  other  ruin.  The  portico  consists  of  eighteen  pillars,  the 
capitals  of  which,  with  the  head  of  Isia  carved  on  each  square,  have  a 
very  noble  and  majestic  effect.  This  kind  of  capital  is  seen  only  in  one 
small  temple  besides,  and  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Egyp- 
tian architecture.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
in  bas-relief,  emblematic  of  historical  subjects,  or  agricultural  pursuits, 
with  figures  bearing  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, mingled  with  various  grotesque  figures  of  the  human  form, 
and  the  heads  of  all  sorts  of  animals. 

Tbe  hieroglyphics  on  the  ceiling  are  painted  with  various  colours, 
which  still  partially  remain ;  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  here  the  pre- 
vailing ornament.  You  pass  from  this  into  an  inner  apartment,  sup- 
ported by  rows  of  pillars,  and  at  the  end  of  this  is  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, over  which  is  the  device  seen  in  every  temple — of  outspread  wings, 
or  plumes,  and  rays  of  light  descending,  as  of  the  glory  of  Divinity. 
Having  lighted  a  torch,  vou  pass  firom  the  sanctuary  through  several 
chambers  and  passages  of  the  interior  of  the  temple ;  the  walls  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  half  the  hu- 
man size,  and  cut  two  or  three  inches  in  prominence  from  the  walls. 
But  the  body  of  the  temple  is  partly  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  grand 
portico  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  remains,  the  lower  part  of  many  o£  the 
pillars  being  covered,  probably,  to  the  depth  of  several  yards.  It  was 
a  glorious  site  for  a  temple :  the  wide  plain  in  firont,  which  is  now 
covered  with  a  rank  and  luxuriant  verdure ;  close  behind  the  eternal 
barriers  of  the  Libyan  mountains ;  the  Nile  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the 
right ;  and  the  boundless  desert  on  the  left.  The  traveller  in  this  country 
is  often  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  situations  the  Egyptians 
chose  for  their  temples.  Near  the  temple  is  a  small  building  of  a  i^ra- 
midal  form,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  burial :  you  stoop  to 
enter  the  low  and  narrow  door,  and  the  light  is  admitted  through  a 
small  rude  dome  at  top ;  many  corpses  must  hove  rested  here,  for  it 
still  retained  a  death*like  smell.  About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  lefl  of 
the  great  temple  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller  one  :  the  6gures  cut  in  the 
walls  here  exceed  tljose  of  the  former ;  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  being 
carved  with  exquisite  beauty  ;  but  the  human  figure  that  most  frequently 
met  the  eye,  was  one  of  the  objects  probably  of  Egyptian  worship, — a 
kind  of  Bacchus,  or  Priapus,  and  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind« 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  had  this  year  fallen  much  below  its  usual 
limits ;  most  anxiously  did  the  poor  Egyptians  watch  the  rise  of  the 
waters  inch  after,  inch,  till  they  came  to  a  full  stand.  Twenty- five 
years  ago  a  similar  event  ha]^ned  to  a  greater  extent  than  thcf  present, 
which  was  productive  of  great  distress,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
crops.  They  fear  for  their  harvests  now,  and  the  peasants  labour  with 
daily  and  nightly  toil  to  make  amends  for  the  deficient  overflow,  by 
raising  the  water  by  every  possible  device,  to  pour  it  on  their  lands.  As 
we  advance  higher  into  the  country,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  often 
several  inches  below  the  level  of  the  shore.     This  evening  a  group  of 
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Arab  boys  came  to  the  liver-side,  and  kept  up  a  sort  of  singing  in 
chorus  for  some  time,  which  was  more  melodious  than  most  of  their 
efforts  of  this  kind ;  then  a  man  mounted  on  horseback,  and  dressed 
fiinlaatically  to  personate  a  fool,  advanced,  attended  by -a  number  of 
Arabs  on  foot,  whom  he  diverted  by  a  variety  of  ludicrous  gestures. 
This  procession  paraded  about  for  some  time,  with  much  shouting  and 
clapping  of  hands ;  and  was,  we  understood,  an  ancient  custom,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  waters  of  the  Nile,  that  they  might  rise  to  their  usual  level. 
We  left  Ken6h  with  a  fair  breeze  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  were 
becalmed  the  greatest  part  of  next  day  near  a  pleasant  village,  luxuriantly 
shaded.  In  &e  middle  of  most  of  the  villages  there  are  generally  one 
or  more  large  spreading  trees,  mostly  sycamores,  which  afford  a  shade 
sufHcient  for  a  number  of  people ;  beneath  these  the  Arabs  love  to  sit, 

Eassing  their  hours  indolently  away  with  conversation,  and  the  ever* 
isting  pipe.     The  soil  beneath  is  often  nothing  but  a  mass  of  thick 
dust  or  light  earth,  without  any  verdure ;  here  they  sit  and  recline 
with  great  content,  when  a  little  exertion  of  watering  might  procure  -m 
green  and  verdant  couch.    The  patriarchs  of  the  village,  with  their  long 
beards,  were  all  enjoying  themselves  in  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  trees 
at  the  river's  side.    There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  heat  was 
too  powerftil  for  our  Arab  sailors  to  walk  on  the  beach,  and  pull  the 
caQgia  along  by  a  rope,  which  is  tlte  common  practice  in  a  calm.     We 
resolved,  however,  to  go  and  see  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
Coptos,  where  some  widely-scattered  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen ;  and 
having  hired  a  boat,  we  crossed  over,  as  it  was  a  few  miles  walk  from 
the  opposite  shore.     Amidst  large  and  confused  heaps  of  rubbish,  are 
some  remains  of  walls,  a  few  feet  high,  and  fragments  of  pillars  of  fine 
granite,     pn  our  return,  we  passed  through  a  village  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  and  stepped  into  its  large  mosque.    The  hour  of  evening  prayers 
was  just  begun ;  and  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  them 
fine*looking  men,  others  venerable  with  age,  were  gathering  fast  to 
their  devotions.    The  corridor  was  supported  by  lefty  pillars,  among 
which  were  two  or  tliree  fine  ones  of  granite,  which  diey  had  actually 
taken  in  pieces  from  the  ruins  of  Coptos  to  support  their  house  of  faith* 
In  a  small  building  adjoim'ng  were  several  small  reservoirs  of  water, 
cool  and  shaded,  where  the  believers  were  carefully  and  devoutly  wash^* 
ing  their  feet  before  they  entered  the  mosque.     In  this  climate  their 
manner  of  worshipping  has  oflen  a  very  impressive  as  well  as  pictu- 
resque effect.     Just  after  sun-set,  when  the  last  and  loveliest  hues  are 
cast  over  the  silent  Egyptian  scenery,  or  more  often  when  the  moon  has 
spread  her  brilliant  light  on  the  river  and  shore,  the  Turks  and  Arab% 
come  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  heedless  of  the  traveller  beside  them, 
spread  their  cloak  on  the  bank,  and  turning  their  face  to  Mecca,  and 
alternately  kneeling  and  standing,  are  for  some  time  entirely  absorbed 
in  their  devotions,  heedless  of  every  object  around,  and  apparently 
actuated  by  a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  the  duty  they  are  engaged  in. 
At  the  village  of  Koft  a-  funeral  passed  by  as  we  stood  near  the 
mosque;  the  burial-ground  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  shaded  by  palms, 
and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  •  The 
tombs  were  all  of  one  form,  low,  a  few  feet  in  length,  and  plastered 
white.     There  was  no  outery  on  this  occasion,  or  funeral  wail,  as  it  was 
a  child  who  had  died  ;  when  an  Arab  had  partly  covered  the  corpse, 
e^ch  of  the  relatives  pushed  the  earth  gently  with  his  hands  into  the 
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grave,  ooatinulillyrepeathig  tm»d  Arab  wordf^  tigiiifying  ^  B«  thoH 
happy.**   '  ■    '".'    '       '"'  •'•  ..^  .      . 

Although  there  is  a  sanien^ss  on  the- character'  of  the  Egyptiaii ' 
Bcenery,  it  is  snch  as  is  to  be  scea  in 'no  Mier  land*  The  Libyan  and 
Arabian  chains  ofinoiintains,  perfecdy  naked,  stretch  on  each  side  of 
the  Nile  nearly  toi  the  first  cataract^  •generaAy  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
ri7er,"and  sometimes  cloM  to  it,  or  fuming  its  bank.  At  the  foot  of 
these  naked  masses  of  alight  C€^urj^ofteik  appear  groups  of  the  most 
vivM  and  beauetful  verdure,  the  palm  and  sycatnore  spreadmg  'Ov^ 
some  lonely  cottage,  a  herd  of  goats  and  bnffidoes  winding  their  way,  or 
a  camel  silently  grazing;  The  utter  barrenness  and  desolation  that  often 
encompass  scenes  and  spots  of  exquisite  fruitfulness  and  beauty,-  the 
tomb  of  the  Santon  with  its  scanty  shade,  and  the  white  minaret  with 
its  palm  and  cypress  placed  on  the  very  verge  of  a  boundless  desert,  of 
amidst  a  burning  expanse  of  sand,  are  almost  peculiar  to  Egypt  Then 
you  often  pass  fVom  the  rich  banks  of  the  Nile,  covered  with  lime  and 
orange^trees,  where  groups  of  Orientals  are  seated  iuxoriously  in  th^ 
shade,  into  tl  Wild  and 'howling  waste,  iwbore  all,  even  the  broken*  monu- 
ments of  past  ages,  only  inspire  feelings 'of  sadness  and  regret. 

It  was  evening -ere  we  arrived  at'LttxDr,  a  poor  yet  populous  village^ 
erected  fmrtfy  amidst^  the'  roinv  of  the  great  temple.  This  edifice'  is 
near 'the  wafter*^  edge,' and  its  lofty  yettow  'pillars,  each  thirty  f«et  in 
circumference,  and  ranged  in  long  colonnades^  instantly  arrest  the  atten> 
tion.  '  On  landing,  we  foutfd  on  the  sand- a  dozen  grim  Egyptian  statues, 
large  as  Kfe;  cut  in  coarse  granite,  after  the  feshion  of  the  great  Mem-  • 
non,  and  in*  a  sifting  posture,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  that  rip- 
pled at  theik*  feel.  The  weight  of  each  statue  was  enormous,  and  would 
rendet'th^ 'removal  difficult ;  or  else  a  traveller  might  well  be  tempted 
to  ship  oae^f  them,  as  they  seemed  to  be  no  man's  property.  There 
are  two  most  beautiful  obelisks  fronting  the  gateway,  seventy  feet  high 
but  in'reftlity  much  loftier,  aa  a  considerable  part  is  buried  in  rubbish. 
Their  hieroglyphics  are  cut  deeper,  and  with  greater  delicacy,  than  those 
onaiiy  other  obehsks  in -Egypt.  A  Frenchman,  in  the  employinent'of 
Droiuetti  the  consul,  resided  here,  who  shewed  us  much  politeness ;  he 
was  an  intelligetit'man,  dressed  in  the  Arab  costume,  and  had  resided 
sixteen  yeslrs  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  His  companion,  Moria 
Bonnet,  had  gone  to  Cairo  for  a  supply  of  wine  and  other  comforts,  and 
he  Mt  solitary  and  impatient  for  his  return:  he  possessed  a  small  col- 
lectfsn  of  minerals  and  other  curiosities,  and  had  manufactured  a  coo) 
delightful  sort  of  pahn-wine  out  of  the  juice  of  the  tree,  which  was  very 
grateftit  to  us  in  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day.  Sixteen  years  residence  in 
Upper  Egypt  is  really  a  trial  of  a  man's  patience  and  enthusiasm,  and 
for  two  Frenchmen  above  all  beings.  Suleiman  Aga,  commander  of 
the  Pacha's  Mamelukes  at  Esneh,  a  town  two  days'  sail  farther,  was  not 
so  resigned  :  this  man  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  colonels,  and  on  the  ruin 
of  his  master's  fortunes  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  PaCha,  protesting  at  the  same  time  he  would  never  consent  to  change 
his  religion.  Mahmoud  laughed,  and  said,  he  car^d  nothing  about.his 
religion,  if  he  only  served  him  well ;  but  he  must  ajlow  himself  to  be 
called  by  a  Turkish  name,  and  wear  the  costume.  Suleiman  Aga  now 
lives  in  style  as  commandant  at  Esneh,  and  receives  travellers  very 
hospitably  ;  but  his  soul  pines,  amidst  Egyptian  bettuty,  for  a  suitable 
companion,  and  he  implored  a  fellow- traveller  and  friend  of  mine  to 
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send  him  out  an  English  or  Italian  wife :  he  swore  he  would  pay  impli- 
cit deference  to  his  friend's  advice,  and  marry  the  lady  the  moment  she 
arrived.  The  women  around  him>  he  said,  were  so  insipid;  and  he 
would  live  there  contented  could  he  he  but  bleased  with  one  wh<Hm  he 
could  converse  with,  and  whose  vivacity  and  intelligence  would  brighten 
his  solitary  hours. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  stupendous  and  noble  ruins  of  Thebes. 
Beyond  all  others  they  give  you  the  idea  of  a  ruined,  yet  imperishable 
city ;  so  vast  is  their  extent,  that  you  wander  a  long  time  confused  and 
perplexed,  and  discover  at  every  step  some  new  object  of  interest. 
From  the  temple  of  Luxor  to  that  of  Kamac  the  distance  is  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  they  were  formerly  connected  by  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes, 
the  mutilated  remains  of  which,  the  heads  beii^  broken  off  the  grater 
part,  stiU  line  the  whole  path.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  this  avame^  you 
first  pass  under  a  very  elegant  arched  gateway,  seventy  feet  high*  and 
quite  isolated.  About  fifty  yards  farther  you  enter  a  temple  of  in- 
ferior dimensions,  which  Drouetti  has  been  busy  in  excavating ;  you 
then  advance  into  a  spacious  area,  strewed  with  broken  pillars,  and  sur- 
rounded with  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  ruins, — all  parts  of  the  great  tern* 
pie :  a  little  on  your  right  is  the  magnificent  portico  of  Karnac,  the 
vivid  remembrance  of  which  will  never  leave  him  who  has  once  gazed 
on  it.  Its  numerous  colonnades  of  pillars,  of  gigantic  form  and  height, 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  but  without  ornament ;  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  portico  are  gone  ;  the  plat-stone  still  connects  one  of  the 
rows  of  pillars,  and  is  ornamented,  and  viewed  from  below,  with  a 
slender  remain  of  the  edifice  still  attached  to  it,  it  seems  almost  to  hang 
in  the  sky.  Passing  hence,  you  wander  amidst  obelisks,  porticoes,  and 
statues,  the  latter  without  grace  or  beauty,  but  of  a  most  colossal  kind. 
If  you  ascend  one  of  the  hills  of  rubbish,  and  look  around,  you  see  a 
gateway  standing  afar,  conducting  only  to  solitude;  detached  and 
roofless  pillars,  while  others  lie  broken  at  their  feet,  the  busts  of  gigantic 
statues  appearing  above  the  earth,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  yet 
buried,  or  the  head  torn  away,  while  others  lie  prostrate  or  broken  into 
useless  fragments.  On  the  lef^  spread  the  dreary  deserts  of  the  The- 
bais,  to  the  edge  of  which  the  city  extends.  In  front  is  a  pointed  and 
barren  range  of  mountains  :  the  Nile  flows  at  the  feet  of  the  temple  of 
Luxor  ;  but  the  ruins  extend  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to^the 
very  feet  of  those  formidable  precipices,  and  into  the  wastes  of  sand  : 
the  natural  scenery  around  Thebes  is  as  fine  as  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. The  remainder  of  the  statue  is  still  here,  the  beautiful  bust  of 
which  Belzoni  sent  to  the  British  Museum ;  it  was  fallen  and  broken  off 
long  since.  Drouetti  is  quite  inexcusabJe  in  causing  one  of  the  two  beau- 
tiful obelisks  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Karnac  to  be  thrown  down 
and  broken,  that  he  might  carry  off  the  upper  part :  such  an  act  is  ab- 
solute sacrilege.  One  cannot  help  imagining  that  a  vast  deal  yet  re- 
mains to  be  £scovered  beneath  this  world  of  ruins,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  but  the  pursuit  requires  incessant  and  undivided  attention.  A 
traveller  must  lav  his  account  to  spend  six  months  in  excavating  here, 
with  a  body  of  Arabs,  who  work  very  cheaply,  add  must  put  up  with 
many  privations,  before  he  could  expect  to  be  richly  compensated  for 
his  pains. 

The  second  visit  we  paid  to  Karnac  was  still  more  interesting.  The 
moon  had  risen,  and  we  passed  through  one  or  two  Arab  villages  in  the 
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way,  where  fires  were  lighted  in  the  open  air»  and  the  men,  after  the 
UihouTs  of  the  day,  were  seated  in  groups  round  them,  smoking  and 
conyersiDg  with  great  cheerfuhiess.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  most  hum- 
ing  climates  of  the  East,  the  inhabitants  always  love  a  good  fire  at  m'ght, 
and  a  trayeller  soon  catches  the  habit ;  yet  the  air  was  stQl  very  warm. 
There  was  no  fear  of  interruption  in  exploring  the  ruins,  as  the  Arabs 
dread  to  oome  here  after  daylight,  as  they  often  say  these  places  were 
bnilt  by  Afrit,  the  devil ;  and  the  belief  in  apparitions  prevails  among 
most  of  the  Orientals.  We  again  entered  with  delight  the  grand  por- 
tico. It  was  a  night  of  uncommon  beauty,  without  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  and  the  moonlight  fell  vividly  on  some  parts  of  the  colonnades, 
while  others  were  shaded  so  as  to  add  to,  raUier  than  diminish  their 
grandeur.  The  obelisks,  the  statues^  the  lonely  columns  on  the  plain 
without,  threw  their  long  shadows  on  the  mass  of  ruins  around  them, 
and  the  scene  was  in  truth  exquisitely  mournful  and  beautiful. 


MAHOMET. 

As  from  the  western  fimiament 

The  BUD  sank  in  the  sky. 
The  Hero  and  the  Prophet  went — 

While  evening  from  the  minaret  sent 
The  Muezzm's  holy  cry 
or  "  Allah  hu"  o*er  wall  and  gate. 

Deeply  and  solemnly — 
'*  There 's  out  one  God,  eternal,  great :''— - 

He  knew  that  he  must  die  t 
The  night-breeze  from  the  midway  air 
Wafted  the  sound,  that  to  his  ear 

Echoed  of  conquest  and  renown 
With  him  for  ever  past;«- 
That  he  who  swept  the  eastern  world 
Like  a  tornado  blast, 

Hush'd  in  death-slumber  should  go  down. 
Forgotten,  overcast. 
In  the  tomb's  darkness  harl'd,  . 

And  countless  millions  call  in  vain. 

Their  chief  to  glory's  lists  again. 
Forth  to  the  mosque  the  Propnet  went. 
On  faithful  Ali*s  arm  he  leant ; 

His  look  was  firm,  his  turban'd  brow 

Paled  not  though  death  was  near  him  now ; 
But  he  had  faced  him  oft  before 

In  many  a  combat's  rage. 
Then  wherefore  should  he  dread  him  more 

When  past  his  noon  of  age. 
He  had  enough  achieved  for  fame. 
And  earth  ran  over  with  his  name  ? 

But  he  had  not  been  one  of  those 
Who  combated  alone 

From  lust  of  vengeance  upon  foes- 
He  mercy  oft  had  shown  ; 

It  was  the  Koran  author's  cause. 

The  Islem  faith,  and  power,  and  laws. 
For  which  on  nations  near  and  far 
Had  flash'd  his  conquering  scimitar  j 
Glory  to  Allah,  all  his  aim, 
<'  Allah  il  AUah,"  still  the  same. 
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.But  now  the  soldier's  eye  of  fire. 
That  lit  the  ranks  of  war, 
. } Waat'^idioA •and  weaHr  the  fNQQphet lyre .  1  •  •    J 

M ,  Shall  never  sound  again^^  i  ,,  .   . 

^  .   Ainab  all  Asia's  hope  shall  bar  . 

From  sight  of  fellow  men  ; 
The  crescent  its  green  flag  may  wave. 
But  only  on  its  hero's  etave; 
The  Koran  still  may  chanted  be. 
And  all  men  hear,  save  only  he«» 
The  founder  of  the  mighty  race 
That  bow  at  Mecca's  holy  place. 
And  he  would  close  his  time  with  prayer. 

For  life  was  flitting  fast. 
And  feeble  in  the  evening  air 

He  to  the  mosque  hath  past. 
His  friend  still  gazing  on  his  chief 
In  speechless  and  heart*piercing  grief--^ 
They  enter  at  the  holy  gate : 

The  prophet  on  the  tribune  stands^ 
Then  nrays  and  rises  in  his  state, 

Loolcine  the  lord  of  countless  lands, 
Grace  in  his  form,  and  majesty. 
And  rule  in  his  awe-gathering  eye. 
And  carriage  that  might  dare  or  brave 
Upon  the  margin  of  his  grave 

All  human  power,  all  human  fears. 

The  wreck  of  worlds,  the  storms  of  years ; 
Yet  mingling  with  a  faded  air 

Of  limo,  and  face,  and  frame. 
Speaking  the  body  weak  to  bear 

That  spirit's  ardent  flame ; 
That  captived  longer  will  not  be 
Its  scarce  controll'd  intensity. 

"  My  faithful  Islamites!  the  grave 

Is  dug  for  roe— 1  am  no  more 
A  thing  of  fear — Whate*er  you  crave 

Of  vengeance,  on  me  take  a  store; 
You  i  have  stricken,  strike  me  now— 

You  I  have  robbed,  take  of  my  gold — 
You  I  have  humbled,  this  old  brow 

Humble  in  dust  an  hundred  fold  ! — 
Take  justice  of  me  for  your  wrong  I 
Haste !  for  my  moments  are  not  long 
And  mortal  love  and  mortal  hate 
Will  soon  be  one  to  me  in  weight !" 

'Twas  silent !  like  an  earthquake  land. 

Where  all  is  swallow'd  up  and  dead — 
Tears  only  answered  the  demand — 

The  dynig  Prophet  bent  his  head  : 
Faintly  nis  parting  orders  gave, 

Breath'd  his  farewell  to  all  around. 
Then  sank  enshrined  into  his  grave, — 

While  the  world  startled  at  the  sound 
Of  woe  from  kingdoms  he  had  won. 
Vast  as  the  realm  of  Philip's  son. 
Soon  to  belong  from  their  decay. 
Like  their  dead  chief,  to  yesterday.  J. 
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Thb  publication  of  the  Popolar  Songs  of  tlie  Modern  Greeks,  is  one 
of  the.  most  remarkable  events  whiph  have  taken  place  in  the  literature 
of  our  days.  We  have  indeed  heard  of  these  songs  in  the  works  of 
travellers  for  the  last  two  centuries;  but  we  have  always  heard  of  them 
only  as  barbarous  and  unintelligible  rhapsodies:  and  the  poetry  of  Mo- 
dern Attica  has  been  characterized  as  worthy  of  nothing  but  the  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  which  have  been  so  liberally  poured  forth  by  writers 
of  all  parties  upon  its  turbaned  population.  The  lovers  of  freedom,  in 
their  impatience  at  the  sight  of  slavery  in  the  plains  and  cruelty  on  the 
mountains,  and  despairing  of  tlie  regeneration  of  Greece,  were  glad  to 
turn  their  eyes  from  the  spectacle  of  unresisted  tyranny  and  forgotten 
days  of  glory,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  chiefs  and  sages  and  poets  of  her 
happier  ages :  and  the  partisans  of  despotism  having  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  genius  and  virtue  which  had  long  faded  from  the  earth,  while 
they  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  contented  ignorance  and  slumbering 
enerffies  of  the  Modern  Grreeks,  and  to  represent  their  cause  as  utterly 
hopdess,  pretended  to  be  equally  enthusiastic  about  their  ancestors,  and 
the  arts,  the  liberty,  and  the  glory,  that  were  buried  in  their  tombs, 
and  forgotten  like  their  names  and  example.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us,  however,  that  the  sentimental  lamentations  of  the  one  party,  and 
the  savage  exultation  of  the  other  over  fallen  Greece,  were  equally  un- 
reasonable. A  people  that  could  preserve,  through  ages  of  slavery 
and  d^radation,  a  distinct  national  character,  and  a  language  almost 
unmingled  with  the  words  of  their  oppressors,  must  possess  a  spirit  and 
an~  energy  which  cannot  be  subdued :  and  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
recommend  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  this  alone,  we  think,  would  be 
sufficient  to  "inspire  a  hope  of  their  final  success,  and  to  justify  the 
anxiety  about  their  fate,  which  their  first  unassisted  struggles  kindled 
in  the  bosom  of  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  genius. 

But  happily  there  are  other  grounds  for  hope,  and  among  them  may 
be  ranked  their  possession  of  the  poetry,  of  which  we  intend  in  this  ar- 
ticle to  present  some  specimens  to  our  readers.  As  the  first  published 
sample  of  the  original  literature  of  the  Modern  Greeks,  it  is  sufficiently 
curious;  but  it  is  still  more  interesting  as  a  picture  of  the  **  fierce  wars 
and  faithful  loves,"  which  diversify  their  existence,  and  of  the  hopes^ 
and  superstitions  wliich  colour  or  overcast  it.  We  knew  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  literature  borrowed  from  the  Italian-:— that  they  had  copied  the 
Provencal  ballads  and  the  romances  of  chivalry — but  we  did  not  expect 
to  find  any  thing  among  them  like  the  energy,  the  beauty,  the  tender- 
ness, and  the  wildness  diat  breathe  and  glow  throughout  these  songs  of 
Greece,  bringing  to  our  ears  the  earliest  echoes  of  love  and  freedom 
which  have  come  from  that  romantic  land.  The  sudden  unfolding  of 
all  this  poetry,  so  singular  and  so  characteristic,  strikes  us  with  the  same 
delight  and  wonder,  as  if  Greece  itself  were  stretched  out  before  us, 
crowned  with  its  old'  poetic  mountains,  and  all  its  sunny  valleys  laid 
open  to  our  gaze. 

M.  Fauriel,  a  Frenchman  of  great  erudition,  and  considerable  taste. 


*  Chants  popniaires  de  la  Grece  Modeme,  recueillis  et  publics  par  C  Fauriel. 
line  I.  Chants  Hiatoriqncs.    6vo.  Paris.  June  1824. 
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has  accomplished  for  the  ballads  of  Modem  Greece,  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  performed  among  us  for  the  kindred  poetry  of  the  Scottish  bor- 
ders ;  and  though  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  a  Frenchman,  with  his 
poetical  prejudices,  should  have  undertaken  the  selection,  and  become 
the  Scott  of  the  Greek  minstrelsy,  we  can  safely  say  that  M.  Faunel  has 
executed  his  duty  as  an  editor  and  translator  with  admirable  seal  and 
fidelity ;  and  with  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  and  their 
ballads  which  is  quite  edifying.  The  first  volume  of  the  collecdon, 
containmg  the  historical  ballads,  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  Jane; 
the  second,  which  will  be  even  more  interesting  than  the  present,  will 
contain  the  love  songs,  the  laments,  and  the  romantic  ballads  of  the 
Greeks,  and  is  to  appear  shortly,  if  the  first  should  be  favourably  re* 
ceived.  There  is  a  long  introductory  essay  on  the  songs  of  Modem 
Greece,  in  which  M.  Fauriel  has  introduced  some  interesting  details 
about  the  domestic  life  and  warlike  dispositions  of  its  population.  He 
seems  particularly  anxious  to  prove  that  most  of  the  ballads  are  old— 
a  thing  which  we  are  happy  to  say  he  has  completely  fiiiled  in  establish- 
ing, except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  pieces  which  celebrate  the  feats  of 
some  of  the  Greek  chieftains  and  sailors  who  existed  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  We  are  glad  that  these  songs  are  not  old — ^becanse  we 
would  wish  to  believe  that  the  energy  with  which  they  express  the 
Grecian  hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion 
which  they  breathe,  belong  rather  to  the  days  of  awakening  fireedom ; 
that  they  nave  sprung  out  of  the  struggles  and  -successes  of  the  present 
time,  and  were  not  composed  to  lull  to  rest  past  generations  whom  their 
stirring  music  could  not  uprouse. 

The  poetry  of  Modem  Greece  has  a  colour  and  a  character  peculiarly 
its  own.  There  is  something  in  the  gentler  songs  that  seems  to  reflect 
another  heaven,  and  to  taste  of  a  softer  and  more  delicious  climate : 
while  in  the  bolder  compositions,  the  free  mountain  air  and  the  wild 
scenery  have  given  vigour  and  freshness  to  the  inspirations  of  the  poets. 
The  names  of  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Pindus,  are  almost  as  celebrated 
in  Modem  Greek  verse  as  in  Ancient :  and  it  is  delightful  to  find  that  the 
earliest  modern  Greek  poetry  sprung  up,  like  their  liberty,  among  these 
ancient  and  famous  mountains.  These  names,  which  are  sacred  soonds 
to  our  ears,  are  repeated  in  most  of  their  ballads:  the  influence  of  the 
magical  language  and  localities  of  Greece  is  added  to  the  charm  of  its 
poetry;  and  we  feel  for  a  moment  as  if  we  breathed  the  warm  sunny 
air,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  dazzling  waters  and  blue  skies ;  the 
glittering  marble  temples,  and  fallen  columns,  and  dusky  palms  of  its 
enchanting  landscapes. 

The  lively  imaginations  of  the  Greeks  turn  every  thing  into  poetry. 
Their  voluptuous  climate  inspires  them  with  an  intense  love  of  Nature, 
and  their  happy  and  indolent  life  disposes  them  to  enjoy  every  change 
on  her  face: — to*burst  out  into  song  on  the  return  of  spring,  and  the 
blossoming  of  flowers.  Their  fitculty  of  improvisation,  (which  they 
possess  even  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than  the  Italians,)  joined  to 
the  natural  music  of  their  delicious  language,  make  even  their  common 
talk  a  kind  of  poetry :  and  when  their  feelmgs  are  heightened  or  deep- 
ened by  joy  or  sorrow,  their  ''  thoughts  voluntary  move  harmonious 
numbers."  There  is  a  peculiar  intensity  in  their  attachment  to  home 
and  to  kindred,  in  their  loves  and  hatreds,  and  in  all  their  /domestic 
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ftfi^ctions.  Love,-*-marriage, — exile, — death,  are  aU  celebrated  or  la* 
mented  in  verse.  The  Iobs  of  a  Inrother  or  a  child  produces  a  delirium 
of  grief;  and  sorrow  is  exalted  into  poetry.  The  myriologues  (or 
laments)  which  are  uttered  on  these  occasions  have  all  the  characters 
of  inspiration :  sometimes  tenderness  prevails  over  enthusiasm,  and  the 
death  of  an  infant  is  compared  to  the  withering  of  a  bud,  or  to  a  tender 
flower,  "  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted :"  but  in  general  these  com- 
positions are  of  a  more  ambitious  description,  and  are  profusely  figured 
with  bold  personifications,  and  gorgeously  coloured  with  poetical  images. 

We  have  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  in  general  the  faculty  of  improvt^ 
aation ;  but  tbere  are  certain  vocations  among  which  the  faculty  seems 
peculiarly  to  reside.  The  sailors  and  the  tanners  of  Jannina,  for  ex« 
ample,  are  distinguished  as  the  composers  of  hundreds  of  these  songs ; 
the  shepherds  are  the  poets  of  the  beauties  and  the  loves  of  the  valleys, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  warrioir«feats  among  the. hills.  The  picturesque 
and  precarious  life — the  love  of  wine  and  independence — and  the  in- 
ajMration  of  the  air  of  Olympus  and  of  Pindus, — ^which,  though  no 
longer  the  seat  of  gods  and  muses,  keep  still  a  portion  of  their  old 
renown,  make  poets  and  musicians  of  these  wild  mountaineers,  who 
seek  to  give  a  gaiety  to  feasts  as  rude  and  primitive  aa  those  recorded 
in  Homer,  by  songs  which  tliey  accompany,  like  his  heroes,  with  the 
music  of  a  lyre.  These  airs  and  songs  are  caught  by  the  beggars  and 
wandering  minstrels,  who  follow  the  village  feasts  throughout  Greece ; 
and  the  loves  and  combats  of  her  hills  and  valleys  are  thus  spread 
speedily  over  the  whole  &oe  of  the  country. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  as  singular  a  talent  for  the  improvisation 
of  moaic  as  of  poetry.  The  air  of  each  new  song  must  also  be  new, 
and  is  sung  or  forgotten  with  the  words  that  gave  it  birth.  The  poet 
18  always  obliged  to  furnish  with  his  song  an  air  of  his  own  composition : 
a  title  to  fame,  of  which  Moors  is  in  our  country  perhaps  the  only 
possessor.  M*  Fauriel  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  many  of  these  airs : 
the  mountain  music  of  the  Greeks  is  drawn  out  into  long  and  solemn 
cadences,  like  the  plain  chant  of  churches;  and  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  rocks  amidst  which  it 
was  sung.  There  is  a  certain  melancholy  which  throws  its  shade  even 
over  the  Klephtic  chants  of  victory  and  exultation :  a  sadness  which 
may,be  traced  in  the  music  of  all  oppressed  and  conquered  nations,  and 
which  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  national  melodies  of  Ireland. 

Tbere  are  in  the  Greek  ballads  many  peculiarities  of  style  and 
manner  which  remind  us  of  those  of  Spain,  in  which  the  enmities  and 
the  misfortunes — the  splendours  and  the  fkte  of  the  Moors  are  cele- 
brated. There  is  the  same  abruptness  and  dramatic  effect,  and  the 
same  obscurity  in  telling  the  story.  But  they  resemble  still  more  our 
early  Scottish  ballads:  and  though  describing  the  lives,  and  loves, 
and  adventures  of  men  whom  the  Turks  call  robbers*— -deal  so  often 
in  feats  of  pure  courage  and  boundless  generosity — ^in  a  regard  to 


*  The  Greeks,  who  were  formed  into  a  militia  by  the  Torka  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  bore  originally  the  title  of  Armatoloi  (*Af>fMrwXol}  armed  men; 
but  when  they  began  to  resist  the  robberies  and  tyranny  of  the  Pachas,  and  became 
formidable  mm  their  numbers  and  bravery,  the  Armatolos  received  from  hfai 
oppressors  the  name  of  KUphtes  (KAc^nyr)  robber. 
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.honour^  which  death  itself  cannot  extinguiiih — in  chivalrous  devotion 
to  women,  and  loyalty  and  hospitality  to  men — that  the  name  which 
the  Turks  have  fixed  upon  them  has  become  a  title  of  glory,  and  has 
changed,  as  the  name  oi  outlaw  did  on  our  borders  and  in  our  High- 
lands, into  a  word  of  fame  and  fearlessness.  There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity about  these  ballads  which  belongs  also  to  those  of  the  North : 
the  chorus  and  the  introductory  verses  are  often  independent  of  the 
subject  of  the  ballad,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  event  which  it  cele- 
hrates ;  but  are  equally  common  to  all  songs,  as  well  as  to  that  to 
which  they  have  been  appended. 

There  is  in  all  their  songs  a  certain  Oriental  colouring  which  has 
been  derived  from  the  Eastern  poetry  and  marvels.  The  armour  of 
the  Klephts  is  always  represented  as  dazzling  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  the  housings  of  their  horses  are  lustrous  with  brocade,  and  their 
feet  shod  with  silver.  Birds  are  feigned  to  speak  with  human  voices, 
and  the  poet  listens  and  interprets  the  delicate  language  which  they 
warble.  Horses  reply  to  their  riders— and  if  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  obscure  tradition  about  the  horses  of  Achilles,  we  may  fiiirly 

Sut  it  down  to  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  fictions  upon  the  poetry  of 
fodern  Greece.  The  expressions,  too,  are  oflen  singularly  bold,  ab- 
rupt, and  figurative,  and  the  style  has  all  the  characters  of  Oriental 
poetry. 

It  would  be  delightful  if  we  could  trace  as  distinctly  the  influences 
of  their  own  ancient  poetry  and  superstitions  upon  their  modern  bal- 
lads, as  the  effects  of  those  of  the  Turks.  There  are  still,  however, 
remains  of  the  old  popular  belief,  but  changed  and  distorted  by  modem 
ignorance.  Thessaly  is  still  renowned  in  Modern  Greece  as  the  abode 
of  powerful  magicians,  who  could  draw  down  the  moon  from  heaven> 
and  distill  from  its  dews  "  a  vaporous  drop  profound''  with  which  to 
work  their  enchantments.  If  in  the  mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  every 
tree  had  its  Hamadryad,  every  river  its  God,  and  every  stream  its  Nereid-, 
the  inhabitants  of  Modem  Attica  have  peopled  the  springs,  the  rocks, 
the  caverns,  and  the  mountains,  each  with  iu. guardian  spirit.  The 
Modern  Greek,  though  forgetting  the  religion  of  his  aujcestors,  uncon- 
sciously remembers  their  observances :  he  is  lapt  into  Elysian  dreams 
by  the  haunted  stream  ;  and  in  the  sigh  of  the  gale,  and  the  silence  of 
the  caves,  and  the  murmur  of  the  melodious  river,  he  feels  the  influence 
of  that  genius  which  inspired  or  overawed  his  fathers.  He  approaches 
a  running  water  with  the  love  and  devotion  of  a  Greek  of  old  times : 

Grateful  for  his  beloved  child's  return. 
Thy  banks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trod. 
Thy  murmurs  heard ;  aud  drank  the  crystal  lymph 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip. 
And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fields. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  b.  vi. 

The  Fates  exist  no  longer :  but  the  plague  is  personified  by  three 
women, — of  whom  one  records  the  name  of  the  victim,  the  second 
wounds  him  with  the  fatal  shears,  and  the  third  sweeps  him  away. 
The  Eumenides  are  replaced  in  the  superstitions  of  Modern  Greece  by 
the  Syncfaoremeni,  (JLvy^^tapefiiyy^)  who  preside  over  the  small-pox, 
and  whose  name,  like  that  of  the  Furies,  expresses  the  possibility  of 
being  appeased  by  prayers.  There  are  traces  also  among  the  hills  of  the 
Morea  of  the  Oreads,  Graces,  and  Satyrs,  though  confused  and  indis- 
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tinct :  and  the'  terrible  name  of  Charon  occurs  often  in  their  poetry, 
though  he  has  lost  the  form,  as  well  as  the  attributes,  whicli  formerly 
distinguished  him,  and  conducts  the  dead  to  their  dark  dwelling  under 
the  shape  of  a  bird  of  evil  omen  and  sable  wing. 

We  here  close  this  long  introduction  to  illustrate  the  remarks  we  have 
made,  by  some  specimens  of  the  Modern  Greek  poetry:  only  premising 
tJiat  we  have,  perhaps,  been  more  successful  in  copying  the  rudeness 
than  the  spirit  of  these  compositions.  We  have  imitated  some  of  them 
in  the  measure  of  the  Spanish  ballads  translated  by  Mr.  Frere,  as  cor- 
responding the  most  exactly  of  our  metres  to  the  Greek  originals ;  and 
one  we  have  attempted  in  a  kind  of  verse  which  has  been  consecrated 
to  themes  of  a  kindred  energy*  by  a  poet,  to  whom,  in  this  place,  we 
must  net  do  more  than  hint  a  reference. 

THE   DREAM    OF    DEH06. 

Have  not  I  told  thee.  Demos,  have  not  I  told  thee  thrice. 
To  veil  thy  turban,  and  to  hide  those  warrior  spoils  of  price  ? 
Lest  the  Albanians  see  thee,  and  thou  their  balls  abide. 
Because  of  all  thy  bravery,  and  because  of  all  thy  pride. 

The  cuckoo  siii^  upon  the  hills,  the  partridge  ui  the  woods, 
,  And  trills  a  litde  bird  which  o'er  the  head  of  Dernos  broods ; 
But  not  like  spring  birds  singeth  he,  nor  like  the  swallow  gay- 
He  warbleth  delicate  hutnan  words,  and  thus  the  bird  doth  say : 
"  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Demos  ?     why  is  thy  cheek  so  pale  ?" 
^  Oh,  little  bird,  since  thou  dost  ask,  I'll  tell  ihee  all  the  tale:— ^ 
Last  night  I  turn'd  to  sleep  awhile^  and  in  a  ghastly  dream. 
Which  came  to  me  as  1  was  lapt  in  sleeping,  I  did  seem 
To  see  the  sfcy  all  wrapt  in  gloom,  and  bloody  was  each  star. 
And  stain'd  with  gouts  of  blood  was  my  Damascus  scimitar." 

We  hate  alluded  to  the  Oriental  character  which  sometimes  mingles 
with  heir  poetry :  a  Klepht,  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  plains,  thus 
charges  his  comrade  to  convey  the  news  of  his  fall  to  his  brethren  on- 
the  i^ountains : 

*'  If  my  companions  ask  of  me,  tell  not  that  I  am  gone— 
That  f  am  dead,  oh  woe  the  day !  but  say  that  I  have  won 
A  bride  in  weary  foreign  lands — a  grey  stone  for  my  mother — 
'    The  black  earth  for  my  loving  wife — and  a  pebble  for  my  brother.*' 

The  two  folbwing  pieces  are  of  the  same  description  : 

"  Why  are  the  mountains  of  Goura  sad?  Is  it  the  hail  that  hath 
'  smote  them  ?  is  it  the  rude  winter  ?  It  is  not  the  hail  that  hath  smitten 
them — it  is  not  the  rude  winter :  it  is  the  sabre  of  Kontoghiannis,  who 
fighteth  summer  and  winter.'* 

*'  Diplas  never  feared  the  fight:  he  hath  warriors  who  devour  powder 
like  bread,  and  balls  like  meat :  who  slay  the  Turks  like  kids,  and 
their  Agas  like  lambs." 

The  Greeks  embellish  all  their  songs  with  images  of  Nature.  The 
following  passage,  for  example,  has  evidently  been  inspired  by  pure 
love  of  die  country,  its  birds,  and  fresh  airs,  and  green  trees : 

**  The  sun  was  setting  when  Demos  spake :  Make  my  tomb,  my 
soldiers,  and  make  it  wide  and  deep ;  that  even  there  I  may  rise  to  the 
combat.     But  leave  on  my  right  a  casement,  that  there  the  swallows 

•  Loohiel'B  Wamin;. 
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may  come  to  tell  me  of  the  return  of  Spring,  and  the  nigbtiDgale  aing 
to  me  in  the  sweet  mondi  tffM&fJ* 
■  The  following  wish  is  in  the  same  spirit'  of  longing  after  Nature : 

lOTIS  I>YXNO. 

Uprisen  am  I  earif » x^mo  hours  ere  mororttig  shine. 
And  1  hear  the  shiver  of  the  beech  the'  murmnr  of  the  pine :  ^ 
The  Klephts  are  wailine  for  tbwtehiei^^^  O  rtse/Iotisr,  rise» 
Sleep  not  so  soundly  when  the  fee  hafh  stmght  \k%  to  stirprhe." 
*'  What  shall  I  say,  my  ehiidlttny  utifoitKnate  ^ad  tmite  > 
Smart  is  the  ball,  and  deadly  is  the  wound  the  foemen  gsre. 
But  take  me,  take  me  by  the  hand,*  and  lift  me  up  awhile. 
And  bring  me  wine*  that  1  may  drink,  and  all  my  pains  {>eguile. 
And  Pll  smga  low  and  plaintive  soof^^Hisimi  to'make  one  weep : 

O  were  I  on  the  lofty  hills,  amid  the  foltag^  deep!-    > 

Where  the  little  lambs  ieed  far  away  from  the  wild  mmsand  the  sheep  1" 

We  have  spoken  of  the  dramatie  effect  of  some  of  these  ballads : 
here  are  two  of  them  which  will  justify,  we  think,  what  we  have  ven- 
tured to  say  upon  the  subject.  The  first  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
relating  an  adventure  of  Spyros  Skyllodemos,  a  Greek  chief^  who  in 
1806  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alt  Pacha,  and  escaped  as  recorded  in  the 
ballad :  in  the  last  will  be  found  an  allusion  to  Charon,  which  will  shew 
the  character  under  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  Modern  Greeks : 

SKYXLOnSMOS. 

Skyllodemos  sat  beneath  the  fits. 

And  Irene  at  his  side,  ■      ' 

•*  And  pour  to  me  the  b!ood-rcd  wine, 

O  maiden  fair,*^  he  cried, 
''  That  I  may  drink  till  the  morning  star 

Doth  shew  his  paly  fire ; 
And  ten  warriors  shall  guard  thee  to  thine  abode 

When  the  Pleiads  shall  retire.*"'  '    ' 
**  Am  I  thy  slave,  O  Demos, 

To  serve  thee  with  the  red  wine  ? 
I  am  the  wife  of  a  chieftain  bold. 

And  I  come  of  an  Archon's  line.'* 
At  dawn  of  day  pass'd  along  that  way 

Two  weary  travelling  men. 
Their  beards  were  long,  and  their  faces  were  dark. 

And  they  stood  near  Demos  then. 
^     "  Good  morrow,  Skyllodemos,*'  they  said  : 
Then  up  spake  Skyllodeme^ 
'*  Ye  are  welcome,  welcome,  voyaaers. 

But  how  do  ye  know  my  name  ?'* 
♦'  We  bring  thee  thy  brother's  greetings,"  they  said  j 

'*  Where  have  ye  seen  my  brother  ?*' 
"  We  have  seen  nim  in  Iannina*s  dungeon,  a  chiin 

At  his  hands,  at  his  feet  another." 
Skyllodemos  wept  loud,  and  he  started  up ;-~ 

**  Where  flyest  thou,  son  of  my  mother  ? 
Where  flyest  thou,  chief?    Look  at  me  again- 
Come  and  embrace  thy  brother !" 
Then  Demos  knew  him,  and  wistfully 

All  in  his  arms  he  clips  : 
And  they  kissed  each  other  tenderly 

On  the  eyes  and  on  the  lips. 
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''  Sit  down,  my  brother,'*  then  Demos  laid, 

**  And  tell  us  how  it  befiel 
That  thou  saved  thee  from  the  wild  Albanete, 

And  from  thy  prison-cell  ?  " 
*'  In  the  night  1  loosed  my  hands  and  my  feet. 

And  I  burst  my  prison  Qoor$ 
And  1  leapt  into  the  reedy  marsh. 

Where  I  lay  till  day  was  o'er. 
Then  I  sened  a  boat  which  lay  on  the  lake. 

And  1  cTOu^d  it  over  to  thee : 
Last  night  lay  lannina  far  behind. 

Now  I'm  on  the  hiUs^  and  free  1" 

COMSTAKTIirB. 

A  fair-hatred  maiden  boasted 

She  did  not  Charon  fear^ 
Because  she  had  nine  brave  brothers 

That  loved  their  sisteir  dear ; 
And  she  had  bold  Constantine 

Who  for  her  love  did  sigh- 
He  who  had  many  broad  lands 

And  withal  four  castles  high. 
But  Charon  came,  liiie  a  raven. 

And  slew  the  beauteous  bride : 
''  O  thou  hast  slain  my  daughter  V 

The  woful  mother  cried. 
There  are  steps  upon  the  mountains. 

And  music  in  the  glen : 
^Tis  her  beloved  Constantine/' 

With  twice  two  hundred  men. 
His  heart  is  joyous  with  the  sounds — 

But,  alas,  it  grieved  him  sore. 
When  suddenly  he  sees  a  cross 

Issue  fiom  bis  bride's  door. 
Tlien  with  a  sad  foreboding  heart 

He  spurred  his  black  steed  on. 
Until  he  came  to  the  church  where  they 

Were  placing  a  funeral-stone. 
"  Oh.  tell  me,  tell  me,  architect. 

Who  in  that  tomb  must  lie  ?" 
''  It  b  a  fair-haired  maiden. 

Who  had  a  sod  black  eye  ', 
And  she  had  nine  brave  brethren. 

Who  caused  her  mickle  pride ; 
And  sheliad  bold  Constantine 

Who  woo'd  her  for  his  bride — 
He  who  hath  many  broad  lands. 

And  four  castles  tall  beside." 
«  O  build  the  tomb  then,  architect. 

And  build  it  broad  and  deep  j 
And  build  it  large  and  high  withal. 

That  two  therein  may  sleep." 
Then  out  he  drew  a  golden  blade. 

And  he  smote  him  in  the  side ; 
He  fell  into  the  open  tomb. 

And  he  sleeps  there  with  his  bride.  * 


*  This  Ballad  is  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  volume  of  the  Greek  Songs  just  publislied  : 
we  translate  it  from  a  collectipn  in  tbe  possession  of  M.  Buchon,  one  of  tbe  editors 
of  the  Constitutioonel.    In  notidng  this,  we  take  tbe  opportunity  of  sa^nng,  that  we 
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We  have  hinted  a  resemblance  between  tba  mannen  of  the  Greek 
mountaineers  and  the  outlaws  of  Scotland :  there  is,  at  all  events,  the 
same  generosity  and  gallantry  in  the  actions  and  sentiments  recorded  of 
aU  these  gentlemen.  A  priest  of  St.  Peter's,  who  has  been  wronged  by 
one  of  the  Klephtic  chiefe,  very  naturally  complains  ;  and  the  warrior 
thus  justifies  himself. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  him  that  he  should  complain  of  me  ?  Have 
I  slain  his  sheep,  or  his  oxen  ?  I  kissed  his  son's  wife,  and  his  two 
daughters:  I  slew  one  of  his  sons,  and  took  another  prisoner,  for 
whose  ransom  I  demanded  five  hundred  and  two  pieces  of  gold:  but  I 
gave  all  these  to  my  soldiers,  and  kept  not  one  broad  piece  for  myself.** 

This  is  '*  the  lesson  of  Nannos" — a  great  moral  lesson ! 

'*  Set  we  upon  the  house  of  the  lady  Nikolo,  who  hath  many  broad 
pieces  and  much  plate :  '  Welcome  is  Nannos/  shall  she  say,  '  and 
welcome  are  his  bold  warriors  !'  And  the  soldiers  shall  have  the  gold 
pieces,  and  the  youths  the  paras — as  for  me,  I  seek  the  dame !" 

There  are  few  recollections  of  Ancient  Greece  in  this  volume :  here 
1^  one  piece,  however,  which  shews  that  Olympus  is  still  a  sacred 
mountain  : 

OLYMPUS. 

Olympus  and  Kusavos,  those  hills  of  ancient  fame. 

Dispute  together  wildly  which  hath  the  greatest  name ; 

Then  spake  the  proud  Olympus — "  Let  our  dispute  be  done ! 

Kissavos,  whom  the  TnrKish  foot  hath  ever  trampled  on  1 

1  am  that  old  Olympus,  renown'd  throughout  the  world. 

My  peaks  are  forty-two— on  each  a  banner  is  unfurPd ; 

My  springs  are  seventy-two— each  bough  upon  me  hath  its  Klepht, 

Nor  is  my  topmOst  summit  of  its  lordly  eagle  reft : 

He  holds  within  his  claw  the  head  of  some  brave  fallen  Greek — 

'  O  head,  what  hast  thou  done  that  thou  should'st  be  thus  treated  ?  Speak !' 

'  Eat,  bird,'  thus  spake  the  head,  *  and  feast  thjself  my  youth  upon. 

And  drink  my  courage  with  my  life,  which  is  in  battle  cone : 

So  shall  thy  wiiu  spread  broad  and  vast,  and  strong  shiSl  be  thy  daws : 

—At  Louros  and  Xeromeros  1  was  Armatolos. 

Twelve  years  have  I  a  Klepht  been  among  Olympus'  trees— 

And  sixty  Aeas  have  I  slain,  and  buroed  their  villages : 

As  for  the  others  I  have  kill'd— of  Turks  or  Albanese, 

Too  numerous  are  they.  Eagle !    I  cannot  count  them  all  I 

But  now  my  day  is  also  come  amid  the  fight  to  fall.'  ** 

The  following  expresses,  along  with  the  national  hati'ed  to  the  Turks, 
that  dread  of  dishonour  even  after  death  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
distinguishing  the  insurgent  Greeks  : 

cnnpRTAKis.  • 

The  hills  thirst  for  snow,  and  the  valleys  for  water. 
The  hawks  for  young  birds,  and  the  Othmans  for  slaughter. 
— "  AVherc  wanders  in  weeping  youne  Gyphtakis'  mother. 
All  wildly  lamenting  her  children  and  brother? 


have  heard  M.  Buchon  named  as  the  FVench  translator  of  these  songs  ;  thongli  M. 
Faariel,  doabtless  from  oversigjit,  has  omitted  to  do  that  aeoompUshed  perM>n  tlw 
justice  of  noticing  his  labours  in  his  preface  or  introdoction, 

*  Gyphtakis  signifies  the  youf^g  gtp«y,  and  was  the  surname  of  a  Klephtfc 
chief  of  dark  complexion,  killed  hi  hattle  against  the  Arab  Isooph,  one  of  the 
fltMnils  of  All^F^sdia. 
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No  more  is  she  seen  by  the  moaatains  and  vtUcys.'' 

— "  Even  now  from  the  huts  of  the  shepherds  sne  sallies" — 

There  loud  roar'd  the  voice  of  the  echoing  gun. 

But  it  was  not  to  tell  that  a  bride  had  been  won. 

Nor  to  shout  that  the  feast  of  the  vale  had  begun. 

— Gyphtakis  hath  a  b6ll  in  his  hand  and  his  knee — 

He  trembles— he  h\U  like  a  dark  cypress  tree ! 

But  loudly  he  cned  ere  Ite  fell—*'  O  my  brother. 

Where  art  thou  ?    He  turn  to  the  son  of  thy  mother! — 

Save  my  life — or  my  head  from  the  Arab's  wild  paw. 

Lest  he  snatch  it,  and  bear  it  to  AH  Pacha  1'* 

The  courage  and  patriotism  of  women  sometimes  figure  in  the  Greek 
ballads : 

**  The  Albanians  have  attacked  Despo  in  her  tower  of  Dimouks : '' 
**  Wife  of  George,  yield  up  thine  arms ! " — "  Despo  never  had,  and 
never  will  have  the  Liapides  for  lords ! " — She  seizes  a  burning  brand, 
and  calls  loudly  to  her  daughters:  *'  Let  us  not  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Turks,  my  children — follow  me ! "  She  fired  the  gunpowd^,  and  they 
all  vanished  in  the  blaze." 

The  numbers  of  the  Turks  who  fall  are  always  recounted  with  exag- 
geration, to  contrast  with  the  boldness  and  the  fortune  of  their  enemies. 

BOUKOV  ALIAS. 

"  What  is  the  uproar  which  I  hear  ?  What  is  that  terrible  sound  ? 
Are  they  slaying  oxen  ?  Or  are  the  wild  beasts  combating  ?  — They  are 
not  slaying  oxen — nor  are  the  wild  beasts  combating:  Boukovallas 
fights  against  fifteen  hundred,  between  Kenouria  and  the  Kerassovon. 
The  shots  fall  like  rain,  and  the  balls  like  hail. — And  a  fair-haired 
maiden  cries  from  her  casement :  '  Stay  the  fight,  O  Boukovallas,  and 
stop  the  firing :  let  the  dust  fall,  and  the  vapour  disperse,  and  then  we 
will  count  thine  army,  to  see  how  many  are  missing."  The  Turks  have 
counted  thrice :  they  have  lost  five  hundred  men.  The  children  of  the 
Klephts  have  counted:  there  are  wanting  but  three  warriors.  The  first 
is  gone  for  bread,  the  second  for  water,  the  third,  the  bravest  of  the 
three,  is  stretched  dead  upon  his  gun.' " 

Sometimes  the  Grecian  abhorrence  of  the  Turkish  tyrants  assumes 
the  air  of  contempt;  as  in  the  following  ballad,  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
of  singular  elegance  and  beauty :  "^ 

KALIAXOVDAS. 

"  O  were  I  a  bird,  I  would  fly,  I  would  journey  through  the  air ;  I 
would  look  towards  the  land  of  the  Franks,  towards  the  melancholy 
Ithaca :  I  would  listen  to  the  wife  of  Kaliakoudas,  as  she  wails  and  la- 
ments, and  pours  forth  her  bitter  tears.  She  mourns  like  the  partridge, 
and  tears  her  hair  as  the  stork  her  feathers ;  and  she  wears  a  sable 
vestment,  black  as  the  crow's  wing  ;  and  she  gazes  from  her  casement 
upon  the  sea ;  and  of  every  vessel  which  passes  by,  she  asks — '  O  ye 
litde  barks,  ye  ships,  and  gilded  brigantines,  as  ye  went  to  the  melan- 
choly Valtos,  or  as  ye  cante  therefrom—  have  ndt  ye  seen  my  spouse  ? 
have  not  ye  seen  Kaliakoudas?' — '  We  left  him  yesterday  beyond 
Gavrolimi.  They  had  lambs  which  they  were  roasting,  and  aheep  upon 
the  spit ;  and  to  turn  the  spit,  they  had  five  Beys.' '' 

We  here  close  oiir  account  of  this  very  interesting  publication ;  for 
the  second  volume  of  which  we  look  with  the  greatest  impatience.  We 
have  been  anxiaus  to  notice  it  as  early  as  possible;  atid  perhaps  our 

t  2 
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anxiety  to  "do  this  quickly,"  has  prev^ted  us  from  "  doing  it  well." 
We  take  this  opportnnily  also  of  expressinff  our.  acknowledgments  to 
M.  Fauriel  for  the  delightful  present  be  has  made  us  :  4nd  of  congratu- 
lating him  upon  being  the  6rftt  to  lay  beibn  lit  the  t>opular  poetry  of 
Modem  Greece.  By  embodying  iaaa  imp^shabla  form  tb*K  anatchea 
of  BongB,  he  has  rendered  a  lasting  s^rvioe  to  the  «auM  oj  the  Greeks, 
and  haa  vindicated  the  geniuajaS'  wdl  as  the'MlHotJtm,'Of  the  people 
for  whom  BraoN  lived  and  difdi  '  '    >  2. 


THE  OATEBM  OF  -THE  THHBS  TRLt.!. 
A  Smut  TradiiioA. 
Hie  thne  fonnden  of  the  Helvetic  Confeftracj  are  tboaght  lo  l|«ep  in  ■  nrrm 
MMTtfaalakaof  Laccrne.  The  berdlDen  rail  tfatmAeTlrree  Tell*,,  and  aa;  VkmX 
tbe7  lie  there  in  their  antique  gKrli,  iaqoiet  llamber;  and  when  Svitxenand  is  In  her 
ntinott  need,  they  will  awahen  a»d  i^in  the  llb^ntes  Of  lb«  VaiAf^Srt  Ouorterfy 
Rtvtrw,  No.  44.  ... 

Oh  !  enler  not  yon  shadowy  caif. 
Seek  not  the  oright  ipan  there. 
Though  the  whiipering  pines,  that  o'er  it  ware, 
Withlreabneaafill^air;  ,■.... 

For  there  the  patiiot'tbTM, 

In  the  garb  of  oU  amT'd, 
By  their  native  rorett.*ea  * 
On  a  rocky  ooucli  are  laid. 
The  patriouihree  that  met  of  yon, 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky,    ' 
And  leagued  their  hearta  on  the  Gtltrti'ihare  f 
IntbenatneorLibertvI 
.    Now  silently  they  ileep 


But  their  rat  ii  aaU  itep 
TJI  their  counlry'i  hour  or  need. 

They  »Urt  not  at  the  hunter'*  call. 
Nor  the  rash  of  a  luBden  torrent's  fall. 

Wor  the  JL^tiwine  itmndenng  by  1 

And  the  Alpine  henbnsti'a  lay. 

To  «  Switier's  heart  to  dear. 

On  the  wild  wind  floata  away. 

No  more  for  ihem  to  hear. 

But  when  the  hattleJiora  ia  blown 

Til.  .X..  c„i..„LK._,,  ™u.  reply, 

:UiTt  tend  back  the  lone 

liRht  the  L'kM, 

tDoMttheinowi, 

ite  repoic : 

Bf.  light. 

if  the  dead. 

Ike  in  might] 

,  or  Ukt  of  the  rart,t-t<,w 

<w,  aa  the  earmaa 
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With  a  leap,  like  Tell*s  proud  leap,* 

When  awajr  the  helm  hs  flapg. 
And  boldly  ub  the  iteet> 

From  liie  iutkiDg  hiilow  fpraag !   * 

They  shall  waie  bedde  their  forest-sea 

In  th«  aincietit  carb'they  i^ove, 
Whenthor  tifii^'d  iheiiandt  that  made  us  free. 
On  the  GrQtli's  moonlight  t hore  ; 
And  their  voicea  shall  be  heard« 

And  be  answer'd  with  a  shout, 

TiH  the  echoing  Alps  are  allri^y  '  * 

And  the  sigi^<^e8v  blaze  ou^l 

And  the  land  shall  see  such  deeds  agaio*    .       .-,.».>. 

As  thosQ  pf  that  proud  day^ 
When  WiAkdUiedy  on  Sempack's  plain,  .^  .,', 

Through  the  serried  spears  made  way  I  t  >     •    .  , 

And  when  the  rocks  came  down 

On  the  dark  Moigarten  dell. 
And  the  crowned  helms  f  o'erthrowu 
Before  our  fathers  fidl  1 

For  the  KQhreihen's  J  notes  must  never  sound 

In  a  land  that  wears  tho  ehain^ 
And  the  vines  on  Freedoiis*ii  hoiygioiuid 
Untrampled  must  remain  1 
And  the  yellow  harvests  wave^ 

For  no  stranoar'e  hand  laje»p,, 
While  within  their  silent  ^ve 
The  Mea  of  Gi«tU  sleep !    ~  F.  U. 


WOMEN    VlKDICATJiP. 

'*  The  treaanres  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
A«  the  coneealed  comfotts  of  a  man 
Iiock'd  up  m  woman's  lore/'  -  Middlbton. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  principftl  source  of  laughter  is  the  exultatioi^ 
occasioned  by  a  sense  of  our  own  superiori^  6ver  others,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  nadons  and  individtiak  have  in  i^l  ages  been  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  materials  of  risibility  by  supplying  themselves  with  perpe- 
tual butts,  collective  and  single.  Athens  had  not  only  her  Boeotia  as 
we  have  our  Yorkshire  for  the  sup[^  of  downs,  but  ht!^  pedant  to 
stand  in  the  convenient  place  of  our  Irisbnian,'  and  become  responsible 
for  aU  the  bulls  and  blunders  which  Hierocles  or  bis  suc^ssors  might 
thint  fit  to  father  upon  him ;  while  no  Symposiarcb'  WiQs  held  to  have 
done  his  duty  in  the  arrangement  of  a  ooavivial  entertainment  unless 
he  had  provided  an  estaUtshed  jester,  jtistas  it  ts  deemed  indispensable 
to  invite  a  professed  wag  and  punster  to  any  pvrty  of  the  present  day 
diat  is  meant  to  be  partiqilarly  jocund  and  hilatidtts^    The  motley* 


i  " 


*  The  spot  where  Tell  leaped  from  the  boat  ef  GsffVti^  ^  AMrlMtd  by  a  chapel, 
and  called  the  Tellensprung, 

t  Crewned  behnets,  as  ■  distinction  of  rank,  are  mentaived  (a  ^Uaoa^'s  Swit- 
aerland.  .,  ,  . 

^  KAlosibca,* the. celebrated  IMnadeaYachO'  .  -^m*  -•:.*«  . 
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coloured  fools  of  our  royal  and  Boblel^stablishments,  as  well  as  the  dra- 
matic clowns,  which  were  once  essen^ifii  to  every  play,  have  indeed  dis- 
appeared ;  but  their  place  has  bean,  supplied  by  amateurs ;  and  the 
court,  theatre,  and  even  our  House  of  Commons,,  have  each  their  regular 
buffoons,  although  the  office  and  name  have  been  ostensibly  sup- 
pressed. Modem  refinement  may  have  introduced  some  little  change 
in  the  process ;  wc  may  laugh  more  often  with  the  individual  at  others, 
than  with  others  at  the  individual;  but  atitt  the  object  is  the  same — the 
pleasant  gratiGcation  of  our  egotisM,  and  the  exaltation  of  ourselves  by 
making  others  appear  ridiculous. 

There  are  two  whole  classes  of  society  who  have  done  such  special 
service  to  the  utterers  of  bon-iacrts  aad  eoaqposers  of  epigrams,  that 
amid  a  dosen  standing  jokes,  either  of  Joe  Miller  or  his  successors, 
at  least  three-fourths  will  be  found  to  be  directed  against  authors  and 
women.  Unfortunately  for  the  raodem  race  of  wags,  both  these  esta- 
blished and  abundant  sources,  which  promised  to  i^ord  such  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  small  wit,  bavf  now  become  utterly  dry  and  imavail- 
able,  ibr  few  jokes  can  be  good  whieh  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms 
or  a  manifest  untruAb.  Aa  no  point  would  red^ip.  an  epigram  which 
tended  to  prove  Aristides  a  knave,  Liicrttia  a  wanton,  or  Washington  a 
poltroon,  so  we  can  no  loafer  tolerate  bald  and  hacknied  jests  upon 
the  poverty  of  authors  and  Grub-street  garreteers,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  any  man  who  can  write  decently  is  sure  of  a  munificent  remunera- 
tion ;  while  some  have  realised  fortunes  by  their  pen  unprecedented  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  age  or  nation.  Still  less  can  we  endure  those  trite 
and  flippant  attacks  up<m  women  which  have  afforded  such  a  poor  plea- 
sure to  the  profligates  and  sorry  ribalds  of  more  licentious  ages,  for  if 
our  females  have  hot  yet  fully  attained  that  high  and  equal  station  in 
society  to  which  they  are  assuredly  destined,  they  have  so  far  found 
their  rank  and  influence,  and  established  their  capacity  for  the  very 
highest  efforts  of  intellect,  that  aay  attempt  to  revive  the  defunct  jokea 
upon  their  inferiority  would  be  reckoned  in  every  enlightened  company 
an  evidence  of  the  supremest  bad  taste,  or  of  the  most  egregious  igno- 
ran4*e. 

With  this  cherished  notion,  so  fertile  in  supplying  materials  to  our 
wittola,  has  perished  the  applicability  of  all  those  subsidiary  jokes  upon 
their  frivolity,  vanity,  love  of  dress,  and  loquaciousness,  which  have  af- 
forded sabjccta  to  satirists  and  jesters  from  the  literary  days  of  ancient 
Alhena  and  Rome  down  to  the  present  hour.  If  their  love  of  finery 
and  garrulity  ever  exceeded  the  same  propensities  in  men,  it  was  at 
least  a  deviation  firom  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  uk  the  feathered  and  animal  kingdom,  the  gawdiest  colours  and 
loudest  tongues  are  invariably  bestowed  upon  the  male.  The  peacock 
and  ihe  gentleman  pheasant  have  all  the  fine  clothes  and  the  proud 
sinHtiAg  to  themselves,  and  if  we  may  draw  any  further  analogy  from  a 
class  of  creation  v^hich  we  so  much  resemble  in  our  organization,  that 
man  has  been  designated  a  "featherless  biped,"  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  the  hen  bird  invariably  sits  silently  at  home  attending  to 
her  household  duties,  while  the  male  is  dand^ying  his  plumage,  and 
chattering,  crowing,  and  chirping  all  day  long.  So  low  does  this  rule 
extend  in  the  scale  of  existence,  thai  the«hriU  incessant  cry  which  sa- 
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lutes  UB  from  the  earth,  like  that  which  twitten  from  the  aif ,  comes 
from  the  male  grasdiopper  only.  This  Act  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
bnt  instead  of  its  leading  theili  to  distrust,  from  the  analogy  that  runs 
through  nature's  works,  the  supeHoif  kxjuaeity  imputed  to  women,  it 
fiirnishes  Xenarchus,  the  comic  writer,  with  an  additional  jest  at  their 
expense,  by  enabling  him  to  exclaim  **  How  happy  are  the  grasshop-; 
pers  in  having  dumb  wives ! " 

What  nature  never  intended,  however,  art  may  unquestionably  pro- 
duce ;  and  at  a  time  when  we  educated  our  females  Co  become  puppets, 
dolts,  and  playthings,  there  can  be  little  wonder  that  the  result  corre- 
sponded with  the  intention.  To  keep  any  particular  class  in  ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  continuing  them  in  bondage,  is  a  very  old  expedient 
of  human  policy.  It  pleases  the  Turks  to  have  slaves  in  seraglios  in- 
stead of  wives,  and  they  therefore  beffin  with  declaring  that  women 
have  no  souls — an  assertioti  which  they  do  their  best  to  confirm  by  their 
mode  of  treatment;  but  the  practice,  like  every  other  violation  of  nature, 
stalls  its  own  abundant  punishment,  since  it  compels  them  to  exchange 
die  delights  of  female  society  fbr  the  solitary  joys  of  chewing  opium 
and  smoking  tobacco.  For  some  centuries  the  Europeans,  as  an  ex- 
<iuse  for  that  truly  infernal  traffic  the  slave-trade,  thought  fit  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  blacks  were  naturally  an  inferior  race,  incapable  of  any 
higher  destiny.  But  lo  1  we  haVe  not  dnly  wooUy-headed  authors  who 
ably  vindicate  their  own  cause ;  but  sable  highi>titled  emperors,  who, 
wearing  powder  and  pomatum,  crowns,  sceptres  and  ermine,  sacrifice 
their  subjects  in  war,  or  oppress  them  in  peace,  with  as  mudi  ability  as 
the  most  civilized  and  legitimate  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  while 
there  are  black  Dukes  of  Lemonade,  Earls  Tamarind,  and  Counts 
Malmsey,  who  pass  their  lives  at  St.  Domingo  in  as  much  vice  and 
idleness  as  if  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  oldest  aristocracy  in  Europe.' 

It  was  easy  for  the  artist  who  had  a  sign  to  paint,  to  represent  me 
man  lording  it  over  the  lion ;  but,  as  the  beast  justly  observes  in  the  fiible, 
*'  if  lions  were  the  painters,  the  case  might  be  reversed."  Men  who  have 
fbr  many  ages  b(«n  the  writers,  have  taken  good  care  to  assert  their 
superiority  by  every  possible  species  of  attack  and  ridicule  levelled 
against'  the  women ;  and  if  the  latter,  now  that  they  are  fairly  com- 
peting the  palm  of  authorship  with  their  male  rivals,  have  nobly  abs- 
tained from  every  attempt  at  retaliation,  what  a  proof  does  it  afibrd  of 
their  superior  good  taste  and  generosity!  What  so  easy  as  to  launch 
the  light  shafts  of  their  raillery  against  our  boobies,  chatterboxes,  and 
dandiest  What  so  natural  as  that  they  should  level  their  caustic  satire 
against  our  drunkards,  gamesters,  and  profligates ;  or  more  especially, 
that  they  should  stigmatize  and  expose  our  sneering  baehdors,  who 
have  themselves  created  that  very  class  of  old  maids  which  they  pelt 
with  heartless  reproaches  and  pitiful  ribaldry?  i  But  no,  our  female 
writers  have  disdained  the  proilfered  triumph,  as  if  determined  to  prove- 
the  superiority  of  their  hearts  at  the  same  moment  that  they  were  es- 
tablislung  the  equality  of  their  heads.  If  any  one  feel  disposed  to 
doubt  their  capacity  for  achieving  this  victory,  let  him  recollect  that  it 
may  be  said  of  woman,  as  was  recorded  of  Goldsmith,  "  nil  fori  tetigU 
qmd  non  omavit;** — that  **  firom  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'' 
they  have  left  imperishable  evidences  of  their  intellectual  power ;  that 
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lA  the  liffht  graces  of  the  epistolary  stile  they  are  coofess^dly  our  supe- 
riors; that  Uie  most  impassioned  writer  of . lyrical  poetry,,  one  of  the 
inost  learned  classical  commentators,  and  one  of  the  profoonde&t  and 
most  original  thinkers  of  nipdwi  time%^>  Jiave  ailb^eil  wotad^n, 

Malherbe  says  in  his  Letters  that  the.  Creator  may  have  repented 
having  formed  man,  but  that  he  had  no  reason  to  -repent  having  made 
woman :  most  people  of  sound  heads  and  goad  hearts  (and  they  ge- 
nerally go  together,  since  virtue  is  only  practical  wisdoQi,)  wtfl  uaitfe  io 
opinion  with  ]!i|Ialherbe;  and  yet  how  gnblv  will  scribbl^f,  wJipiMSSk 
know  the  falsehood  of  their  accusations,  fall  into  this  vnlgar  emnr  of 
pouring  £>rththei]^  atale  ftppancies  against  die  sex..  T|^^/e.i«  prokably* 
more  male  impertiiaeoce  of  this  sort  in  print  than  was  qv.^  4it|ewd  iby 
the  whole  of  womankiwlsiiiee  the  transgresM^n  of  .^ve»  i  tin  ^fbmleff 
article  upon  "  The  Sattiiata  of  Women,*'  the  writer  h^s  Qi\dea9<iaxdd  id 
expose  the  miserable  motives  by  which  they  have  b^w  gfiifSPatlyiin* 
fluenced  in  thus  venting  thdrdisappoihtmentandmaligpity^  aiad/irbera 
such  direct  personal  feelings  cannot  be  traced^  we  may  pe;clH98,te.imf' 
charitable  in  assigning  their  alaadera  to  ignorance,  p^r  ^jq^f^r^^sumg 
conceit  of  their  own  epigrammatic  smartness.  Nothing  but  the  latter 
can  have  seduced  such  a.i^an  ai^  Vohaire  info  th^  followihg  lines  when 
speaking  of  women*  .  >H 


Ai 
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Quelqucs  propos  sur  le  j«u«  sur  le  tems/ 
Sur  tm  sermon^  sur  leprixdcs  rufaaoH  > 
C'eut  epuis^  leun  ames  exced^s  ^ 
Elle^  doanuieafc  4<jb  fiiuto  d'idfed.* 


,.i» 


Much  may  be  forgiven  a  aoan  whom  we  know  to  be  ca^giable  of  better 
things,  who  perhaps  4espisai  the  vulgar  taste  to  which  £e  is  thus  pan- 
dering ;  but  who  shall  absolve  the  pert-brainless  smattereys, ''  who  have 
but  one  idea,  and  that  a  wvdng  one ;"  who  have  huA  one4ittle  stock  of 
cut  and  dried  jokes  of  the  same  anti-feminine  Xe^Aamtj^  which  they  vent, 
usque  ad  nauseam,  in  the  form  of  rebus,  charade^  •^ep^ram,  and  epitaph  ? 
A  shallow  coxcomb  of  this  sort  wQl  eomfdaoendy  ask  you,  '*  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  woman  and  her  glass  Z"  in  «rder  that  be  vii^attti'- 
cipate  you  by  exclaiming  with  an  asinine  grin-w-"  beeauae  oii^vpeAs 
without  reflecting,  and  the  other  reflects  withoutspeakingi."  Vbllbwing 
up  the  same  idea,  he  will  inquire  whether  youi  ktin^w  ^m^  td  Maki^  the 
women  run  af^er  you,  and  will  eagerly  reply — ^'  bv  mAoing  awfsy  With 
their  looking-glasses."  He  will  tell  you  that  Voltaire  saya  *'  ideas  are 
like  beards — men  only  get  them  as  they  grow  up,  and  women  never 
have  any,"  of  which  only  the  former  clause  of  the  sentence  is  Vpltaire's^ 
that  which  has  reference  to  women  being  the  addition  of  some  subse- 
quent zany.  At  the  bare  mention  o£  the  sign  of  the  Good  Woman  in 
Norton  Falgate  he  will  chuckle  with  delight ;  Chaucer's  and  Prior's 
objectionable  tales  he  will  quote  with  egregious  glee ;  upon  the  subject 
of  marriage  he  is  readv  wiw  some  half  dozen  of  the  established  hon^ 
moiSf  and  is  provided  with  abQut  the  aame  (piantity  of  epitaphs  upon 
wives — from  Uie 
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4y.|(Mt  ip^-fetamft ;-  ahf  qtiV^lle  est  bien 
'our  son  repo^^  et>pDi;^le  ttA^n/* 

which  Boilew.«tupidty!pix>iiooilcod  to^lie  th^  best  epigraniiBaUc  «pitaph 
upon  re<xird,  to  tb^- more 'recent ' 

**  Hem  Ik*  %ny  dedr  wife,  a  sad  vixen  and  shrew; 
If  I  Mid  I  regreosed  htr  T  Sdiould  lie  too." 

And  faii  faeetious  dallness  will  be  wound  up  witli  a  few  hard  hi^  ,at , 
widows,  from  the  dame  of  l^pfaesua  to.  the  last  new  subject  of  scandal ; 
though  he  wiA  prudently  say  nothing,  of  those  upon  the  coast  of  Mail«^- 
bar,  who  ff>t  many  ages  h^v,e  continued  to  afford  instances  of  conjugal 
devotion  to'  whicli  np  solitary  parallel  can  be  prodoeed,  upon  the  part 
of  a  farnahaind,  througfbout  the  whole  wide  extent  of  time  and  space. 

His  babble,  in  short,  will  be  a  faithful  echo  of  the  old  jest-books,  none 
of  wfaichean  be  opened  without  our  stumUing  upon  a  hundred  of  siuch.,, 
stale  flippancies.  '  Let  us  consult  the  VirgiHan  lots,  for  instance,  of  the 
**  Mnsaram  Delicise,^'  hy  opening  it  bap^banard,  and  we  encounter, the 
foUonvBg  ifeneraMe  Jok^: 

^' Womevaarpfbogkl^  sod  med  theresMers  be 
'A  •...!»   1^  whom  ofuimes  they  great  errata  see  j 

Here  sometimes  we've  a  blot«  tb^a  wfi-e^y 
A  leaf  misplaced,  at  l6ast  >  line  a\}rry  ^ . .        v 
If  theyaiebeokt^  I' wish  that  my  wife  yf^nfk-' 
An  almanaok,  to  ehange  her  every,  year.'^     '  ^ 

Another  dip  and  we  turn  np  the  following  dtfll'mvective :  •  ,  •/ 

^         '<Coi2^t>hA.4mmta>thewiiifi#,  ,.,,.,.    ,  ..,  . 

'But  no^. thy  faith  to  :Woman«lBaid;  •  /t    i      ,."•  ■ 

''  '■  Th^re  is  more  safety  in  a  wave,        ■     •  '    '      .                 ; 

..'.     t'TJteiifn  the  lEilh  that  women  hw^e;  .  ,h.    .......  « 

..    U' No' w*mfeui*fe  good  j— if  chance  it  foil  •:  4  i  V'- ''   **'*   *'" 

£<NB[iee«wblA  ^ood  amongst  them  all»  m^^  ^u^         v 

.  •.  •,.uSofiift«itop»g*  mtant  the  pestihTes  had^  .  *.,.  ,. ./., .  vM.ilr..    t 

,    '^  ^      ,/ ;T9,«^ai^agoedth»aj;^*abad;**       ■    ^^'.  „•  »MriT>t1''" 

Th^.nexi,iwnA«Qa.e9dBbiia  lAbnie  qtiibbllng,  Uip  stupid  U>  tradseyiHeV^^^^^ ' 
upon  >j|v?^yQMrffW'^^^^*^^^d  woman,  which  ism^es^«ioninio«i'Wittf^'^^''' 
woe- W-i9AP4(V«^ile  we  afln^aaplently  iiiformed'that  ayery  littk  idteffi^il'^^  '^' 
would  couY^lit  Eye^ialo'effl'and  devil    Once  more  we  opes  lipoU'tlftP"'^'"' 
old  f^l^^))09(Laf&iBale  inconstancy.  ,     ^i.^olicjrti 

•      .J^Aif^bmaiAloveislike  a  Syrian  flower.  '  iar.od  aii 

.  ..,.       That  teds,  tod  spreads,  and  with^ffs  i%  an  hoifr.'"  -  *       V^^*  ''*^*'J' 

And  shortly  afler  lye  b^gin  with  the  fertile  sub)e<^  of pdarria^e.  ,^ ,     jnou)' 

/'  Marriage,  as  old  men  note,  hath  HkebM  been           ,  >  i  f;on<  / 

.,   .     Unto  a  publick  fast,  or  common  rout,  '  .i,  n  ^it  >'>i' 

Where  those  that  are  without  would  fain  get  in,   \  ,   .<  ,  .  it  ji  i* 
'  And  those  that  are  within  would  fain  <tet' out/' 

Even  in  an  epitaph  upon  a  young  woman,  wMeli  was  meant  ti9,  he  €»«  /   '  ' 
comiastic,  the  v^iter  cannot  forbear  a  misplaced  taunt  upon  the  sex. 

**  The  body  which  within  this  earth  is  laid. 
Twice  SIX  weeks  knew  a  wife,  a  saint,  a  maid ; 
Fair  maid,  chaste  wife,  pure  saint,*— yet  'tis  not  strange, 
Sh^  was  a  woman,  therefore  pleased  to  change  : 
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And  now  she's  dead  soifie  woman  doth  remain. 
For  still  she  hopes  once  to  be  changed  again/' 

In  justice  to  the  author  we  shall  condude  with  the  Mlowii^,  both 
because  it  is  in  a  better  style  as  well  as  taste : 

On  HM$bamd  and  Wtfe. 

**  To  these  whom  Death  again  did  wed. 
The  ffrave's  the  second  marriago-bed ; 
For  though  the  hand  of  Fate  could  force 
'Twixc  soul  and  body  a  dtyorce. 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife. 
Because  they  both  lived  bat  one  life. 
Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep. 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep : 
They,  sweet  turtles,  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie  : 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on. 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone. 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn. 
Then  the  curtains  will  he  drawn. 
And  they  waken  with  that  li^ht. 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  m  night."       « 

And  now,  before  dismissing  the  gentle  reader,  we  not  only  caution  him 
against  the  sorry  and  stale  impertinences  levelled  at  a  sex,  which  in 
these  days  of  sordid  or  ambitious  scrambling  among  men,  remaihs  the 
redeeming  bright  spot  of  humanity,  and  almost  the  exclusive  depositary 
of  the  virtues ;  but  we  do  in  all  sincerity  of  friendly  purpose  admonish 
him  to  perpend  our  motto  from  Middleton ;  and  if  he  be  a  bachelor,  to 
lose  no  time  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  those  ineffable  comforts, 
**  locked  up  in  woman's  love."  To  guide  him  in  this  pious  undertaking, 
we  will  transcribe  for  him  Sir  John  Mennia*s  instructions 

HawtoChoouaWife. 

Good  Sir,  if  you'll  show  the  best  of  your  skill 

To  pick  a  virtuous  creature, 
Tlien  pick  such  a  wife,  as  you  love  a  life^ 

Of  a  comely  grace  and  feature. 
The  noblest  part  let  it  be  her  heart. 

Without  deceit  or  cunning, 
With  a  nimble  wit  and  all  things  6t, 

With  a  tongue  that's  never  running; 
The  hair  of  her  head  it  must  not  be  red. 

But  fair  and  brown  as  a  berry ; 
Her  forehead  hish  with  a  crystal  eye. 

Her  lips  as  rea  as  a  cherrv/' 

H. 
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(  166  ) 

THE   MAN    WItH   THE   HBAB. 

Thars  ia  acaccelj  any  maa  that  has  lived  much  in  tbe  worM,  who 
does  not  know  what  it  is  to  ^  haunted*    I  do  not  mean  by  ghosts,  gol>- 
lins,  or  devils,  (unless  they  be  blue  devils,)  brownies,  bogles,  or  ban- 
shees ; — I  attude  to  the  continual  meeting  of  some  individual  face,  which 
aeems  as  if  it  had  been  foraaed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  always 
opposite  your  own.     Wherever  you  mi^  chance  to  be,-—'*  in  church^  or 
market,  at  wedding,  or  at  burial,  Sunday  or  Saturday,  meal-time  or 
fasting," — the  everlasting  haunter  is  sure  to  be  at  your  side.     In  town 
(and  of  course  when  I  fepoke  of  a  man  living  much  in  the  world,  I 
meant  in  London)  this  has  happened  to  me  to  a  degree  very  nearly 
intolerable;  for  sometimes  your  haunter  chances  to  be  your  horror 
also ;  and  the  conjunction  of  the  characters  is  truly  deplorable.     In  the 
course  of  one  evening  I  have  dined  at  the  same  coffee-house  with  one 
of  this  genus-^lbuud  myself  in  the  same  booc  with  him  at  the  play — 
and  af^rwards  been  squeezed  against  him  at  the  same  party.     It  has 
sometimes  happened  to  me  to  have  a  haunter,  who  evidently  regarded 
me  in  the  same  light — till  at  last  the  absurdity  of  continually  finding 
ourselves  nose  to  nose  has  caused  us  to  half  smile,  half  lau^'  at  each 
other  in  recognition,  whenever  we  met     I  have  once  or  twice  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  these  subsequently,  and  we  have  compared  notes 
in  amicable  dispntation,  which  had  played  the  part  ^  haunter^  and  whieh 
that  of  apparition.     I  s^all  never  forget  being  introduced  to  a  maa  who 
had  been  my  torment  for  nearly  two  years.     I  did  not  know  who  he 
was ;  but  1  had  noted  him  as  pbssessing  a  countenance  of  the  moat 
stolid,  obese,  and  infoleraible  seLf*satisfacta<m  on  whkh  it  had  ever  been 
my  ill  fortune  to  gaze.    There  must,  indeed,  have  been  something 
peculiarly  insupportable  in  this  person's  appearance ;  fee  a  friend  of 
minej,  who  is  raUier  nervous,  was  at  last  very  nearly  driven  to  oonfine 
himself  to  the  house,  to  avoid  the  never-failing  meeting  which  waa  sure 
to  follow  his  venturing  out.     It  was  at  a  very  small  party  where  I 
became  known  to  him : — ^we  were  Waiting  dinner  for  two  or  three  who 
had  not  arrived.     At  last  they  came ;  and  in  walked  my  monster  at  the 
head  of  them  I    I  happened  to  be  standing  by  the  side  of  my  host;  hat 
when  he  turned  to  roe  to  introduce  me  to  the  new  comers,  I  had  started 
back  several  paces  in  the  extremity  of  my  surprise  and  dismay.    There 
was  no  real  oecasion  for  wonder— for  I  had  ^IbsA  seen  this  terrible  man 
in  fashionaUe  crowds  enough— but  I  certainly  should  have  as  soon  ex« 
pected  to  have  been  presented  to  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  or  the  bleeding 
nun  in  Raymond  and  Agnes,  as  to  this  much  more  formidable  appa^* 
lition.    While  I  met  him  only  in  the  streets,  or  at  theatres— or  at 
jMWif>#— 'it  waa  like  seeing  the  spirits  I  have  mentioned  on  the  stage,  or 
reading  of  them  in  ShidLspeare  and  Monk  Lewis ;  but  to  ait  at  the 
same  small  table  with  him — to  be  named  to  him,  and  have  him  named 
to  me— and  to  see  the  creature  open  its  lips  and  talk,  and  talk  to  nyseffi 
can  be  compared  only  to  Hamlet's  senaations  during  his  interview  wiih 
his  dead  &Uier, — or  to  the  stHl  more  unpleasant  ones  of  poor  Raymond 
at  finding  himself  wedded  to  a  bleeding  corpse,  instead  of  to  a  young 
la^  whose  flesh  was  living,  and  whose  blood  waa  warm. 

But  the  person  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak  does  not  eome  into  thia 
class.    So  far  from  having  met  him  at  every  turn,  I  have  seen  him  only 
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four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  my  life,  after  periods  of  coDsiderabl« 
interval,  and  at  placses  and  onder  cireumatances  the  most  distant  and 
diasiniflfflr  from  ^cK  other;  Neither  has  there  been  any  thing  to  con- 
nect. me«Mritfa  himi^ifvtfaer  than  these  very  casual  meetings.  There  is 
nathiog^myBterioiis  ahoat  fatm^  fov  I  know-  hb  name  bnd  rank  in  life — 
frischatte]in.no,wayi>eeuliar'or-rettiaatia>  >Iii4usc>  I  doubt  whether  I 
sfanll  be  able  to  caavef  tlie  oaiiset'er  the^  nature  of  4iiy  aensatiens  and 
impreaaioBS  with  lespect  to  him  9  it  is  probable,  itideedf  that  i  shall  mti, 
to  I  am  BOt  quite  confident  tbac  they  are  pei€sody  <Aear  to  myself. 
His  very  extraordinary  personal  aspect  must  have  been  the  origin  of 
the^iAole ;  and  my  falling  in  with  him  again  in  places  and  at  points  of 
dtne  when  he  has  been  the  fiurthest  from  my  thoughts,  and  consequendy 
when  hissippearaBces  have  had- something  of  the  nature  of  apparitioas, 
has  probably  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  original  feeling  conoern- 
ing'  bins 

The  fixst  time  I  s«w  him  was  at  die  door  of  a  French  post-hause, 
where  1- had  the  satisfaction  of  being  detained  aboire  two  hours  for 
horses^  during  «Qe  of  whidi  he  was  my  fellew-^nflaner;  i  had  over- 
taken him  m  the  early  part  of  die  preoedine  stage ;  said  as  the  never*- 
to*beNani&Biendy*«ccurscd  laws  of  the  French  post' would  not  flUow  us 
to\  pass  him,  hearrired  about  three  qusorters  of  a  minute  betoe  us,*  and 
was,,  tfaercforoiito  be  served  first.  It  y^m  am  extrem^y  celd  day,  and, 
as  I  was  very  eemfertably  wrapped  up,  and  packed  into  the  earrioge 
(an  anwsgement  winch  had  taken  me*  some  pai^  and  cottrfideisible  time 
in  the  memhig,)  I  remaitked  where  I  was,  digrstiAg  mrf  fll<*hiimour  as 
beat  I  rois^t»  The  stranger  Ibrtified  himself  against  liie  weatiier  by  the 
warmth  •eri«sd>le  Jiom  undking  up  and  down  bek/te  the' door  at  <»  stout 
pnce^  and  fsom  the  fumes  of  a  German  tobacod^pipe.  Fer  some*  time 
I  took  no  pardcidar  notke  of  him--4>ut  when  my  eye  (Hd  glance  upon 
him,  it  was  not  speedily  removed.  There  was  nothing  pscaliair  in  his 
figuse,  or  in  his  dress,  or  in  anything  but  the  extraotdinavjtund  almost 
supeshmnan  length  of  hU  face.  The  features  in  >^em6elves  were 
good  ;  and  the  eyes  inirmmcaify  had  no  peculiarity  of  expMS|iob«  >  But 
the  excessive  eloagation  of  the  whole  head  had  diatiged  •tiie'  asj^ecf  of 
the  individual  details.  It  seemed  as  if  a  £u)e  of -comely 'and  quiet 
intelligence  had  been  seised  by  the  chin  and  the'ibreiock;  anddrawn 
out  as  though  it  had  been  made  of  putty  or  oi  dough*'  Or  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  intelligible  illustradcm  to  compare  it  '^to  a  hiie 
reflected  on  die  convex  side  of  a  spoon  held  perpendicukwly-^N^  plea- 
sant pastime,,  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  my  readen  (to  say 
aotUng  of  myself)  have  occasionally  indulged.  The  expressi<m  of  the 
eyes  was  net,  as  I  have  said,  of  itself  particularly  remarkfiAde^>^but 
their  vmry  quietness  seemed  to  possess  something  unnatural  when  con- 
tnated  with  the  unearthly  heatd  in  which  they  were  set.  Sudi  an  out- 
line ought  to  have  had  a  filling  up  as  etmnge  and  skigiihtr  us  itself. 
The  mouth  pbcsdly  puffing  forth  die  successive  volumes* o^smeike— 
the  eyes,  like  anyoUier  eyes,  varying  their  meditative  expiession^uly 
by  occasional  glances  of  moderate  impatience. towards  the  utable^'— all 
this  seemed  quite  out  of  keeping,  even  in  a  discrcfanoy  which  was 
irksoine  and  disngroeabk^  v^n  considered  with  reference  to  Che 
porteniaMs  and.  unspeakable  head  of  which  they  formed  (though  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  form)  a  part. 
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My  companion  and  i  had  some  discussion  as  to  the  country  and  the 
calling  of  **  the  M«i  wiih  the'  Head*'*  Hia  carriage  was  a  Gemum 
droisktf;  but  tfak  proved  •nothing-*«for  a  person  of  any  country,  oonril^ 
from  Vienna,  would  very  probably  have -such  a  v^icie.  Hiasonntit 
was  B^  courier f  ao  itUs  •  preived  -nothMigt^for  the  mattiberfl  df  that  craft 
may  alsidtt»  iike<  tbe^gipsias,'  be'  cbaaideved  a  Nation  of  thonaal^es* 
They  apiaak  att  languages)  and. live  ia no  eouhtry* for  aqaarter  of  a^yeir 
togethef*  The  agister  did  noil  oq^en-hia  Ufis  ^ce|kt  toirib  out ''the 
smobt;  the  aervatet  talkiii^ busi}iii^»! andtawaaring,  aa  the  Fiendiaiiyy 
fHHur.  qnatre.  -  At  hmg^  the.  hoTflea  wore  ntedyi  when  if'  the  man'*  pot 
his  "  head"  aitoi  tha  oarriagei  followed  it»  aad  dyove  oSu  •  We^agreed; 
from  his  smoke  and  hismknoe^  that  he  waa  a  German.  \dm  rtvie^  I  waa 
^nviaeed«tbathe  wa^  a  disciple  of  Kaal)  aa  iMHbing'  apdn;4arth  «o«ld 
possibly  fili  such  a  bead  short  of  the  subtleiiea  of •  the*  tfunaoBadenaed 
philoac^y*       •      ■.  '  •        * 

It  was  some  years  before  I  saw  him  again,  but  I  did  not  forget  himw' 
I  uscKi&aqpenti^KI  t»Ik  of  the  elstfaordinary  maa  Itiadseen  w>*'^^^  *, 
and  tried  as '  weU  aa  leould  to  .describe  hifis;^lLenodgfaldalre»say^ 
for  thete  ia  aotbing^BodiffitliU  w$  to  desoiibe  peieonal.appeaiiiikco  sef^as 
to  produde  any  defined.  «nd  embodied  idea  in  th^  party  upan  whbm'the 
desoripdon  is. .  inflicted. ,  Eyes, '  hair,  nesc^  atouth^  >  and*  •  diaa  <  aeaj  f be 
deaepbed  with  an  exaetaesa  which  would  aatiafy  Stetne'a  critie,  or  the 
Auatriao  police  when  graiMiag- an  Italiaki  paaeport;*^!^!  tfaeair,.the 
expreaaiont'the  Vmfiad&t  cannot  be Ihua  noted;  ef'^ieai  jeiwry  ond  b 
left  to>lMol.hia,o|y»i  idka,  and  probably  a  dHrereiii//oiie)k  fi^ed  k/fi 
each*  Deicllipiiiin  ^t$ife9arj  (on  Which,  except  iv  the  .ficotckmo^la/ 
I  entati^  tb«K 'Cbfiu^Iof  ^  of  the  JBicefaeqiler  immediatay  todajnaldat^ 
amouatiBig.  to;.a,.prohiVitiQn)  4loea  net  labtfttr^<Hwodld«-tkftbsi  iSAi*-^ 
under- Uie  same  diAfidty.  If  yiw  gife  flD>Hmch?trete  tanon^sade^ea 
much  luia'to  the  <Kher,ao  much  water  to»the  eentre#  andv-ao/HHiGlihill 
to  the  hack  groimd,-«^et  half  a>d<)i2en  paintem  to  wavk»  and  thetf<hal&'' 
dosan  pietoirei'.wtll  be^  pretty  nearly  alike*  But  deaoi^  »  faevto 
them,  and'  you  woidd  iiave^  tciW  of  pieturea,  resembling  eadi  bther,- 
indee(d,.in;geaQgal  t^aracteaisties,  but  not  to  be  recogniced  M  aprmging 
froni^^s»Bi0eeuaoe»  ttfl)  l^sa  aaiatended  to  repnaentthe'saiiie^ind^ 
▼idaiaL  Aaacreon'a^direetient'  to  hia  paiatet  wosdM  ba^  fvoduoed  » 
y^y  boMUifnU  a  very  luxuriant  and  mxurieiia  caeattitfe^  <a«ihr»ad'  hi» 
roiaUess  probably  was ;  but  the  portrait  would  Jiinre  been  equrily'  that 
of  any  other  volttptiiouBly  beautiful  woman  in  Teoa.  •  llMisr'I 'aaa 
conscioua  that  I  have  never  been  able  fully  to  convey  the/cfikst  proN 
duced  by  the  heterogeneoua  conjunction  of  leature,  formntjon^.  an^  8i>^»'' 
which  existed  ,ia  the  head  of  my  megareepkalisiic  friend*  If  (  oetaid 
but  borrow  for  two  minutes  the  graver  of  Cruiekahank  tdtJ^  the  ^ea^r 
of  using  it 9 1  would  in  a  doaen  strokes  conmce  my  readerp  tfaat^'^itfaib 
head"  was  indeed  calculated  to  make  even  more  than  the  la^teanon 
which  I  have  described  it  to  have  4oneiqpaaa  me.  .i.oti. 

I  had  no  idea,  however,  of  ever  seeing  thisweU-reanoil^eadd^iCOuntek 
nance  again.  I  had  ranked  it  anM>ng  those  which;  as  the^/flitamroeis 
you  once  during  your  life,  leave  nevertheless  a  lemembranoa.whieh  lasts 
as  long  as  that  life  itself.  I  speak  (as  of  courae  all  people  do  apeak  in 
such  matters)  from  my  own  feehnga  and  experienee  :«-*!  de>  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  case  with  others ;  but  for  my  own  part,  some  iacea 
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which  I  have  never  seen  but  once,  and  that  evenpamng  in- the  street, 
have  left  an  impression  upon  me  more  deep,  immediate,  and  defined, 
than  that  produced  by  others,  with  which  from  tima  and  opportonity, 
I  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar.  I  have  felt  more  than  once,  oa 
such  occasions,  a  sudden  and  indescribable  sensation  of  almost  re* 
.cognition; — as  if  I  had  been  wandering  throi^  the  world,  like  one 
of  Plato's  divided  spirits,  in  search  of  thia  very  being,  and  exdaimed 
'<  Here  it  is  at  last  I"* 

Two  or  three  years  aiUar  the  vision  at  the  post-house,  I  was  croesing 
from  Publin  to  Holyhead*  It  was  before  the  steam-boats  were  esta-* 
blished.;  consequently  durii^  the  undisputed  reign  of  that  most  itige- 
nious  of  all  inventiona  for  hwnan  torture — a  packet. 

A  packet  ia  a  small  vessel,  it  is  true ;  but  it  contains  in  my  view  an 
many  horrors  as  a  large  one ; — nay  more ;  for  of  necessity  the  great 
majority  of  the  passengers  are  not  used  to  the  sea,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  voyage  prevents  their  becoming  so.  Nine  out  of  ten  are,  there- 
fore, sick — and,  as  the  whoke  set  of  them  are  pilfd»  like  fowls  in  a  co€qp» 
in  a  cabin  of  a  few  foet  square,  the  size  of  the  vessel  operates  only  as  a 
condensing  power  of  abominations.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  bon  wuurinf 
as  far  as  stomach  goes ;  and  at  the  time  1  mention,  had  never  been  sea- 
sick. We  embarked  at  night,  at  the  Pigeon-house,  which  is  built  upon 
a  pier  running  out  two  or  three  miles  into  Dublin  bay.  It  was  a 
bsautifol  night ;  and  we  had  a  fine  fresh  breese,  whii^  sent  the  vessel 
gallantly  throi^h  the  water.  I  remained  on  deck,  of  course, — ^which 
I  paced,  akhou^  there  was  a  good  deal  of  motion,— for  I  have  at  leaaC 
gained  so  lauth  by  my  voyages  as  to  have  pretty  good  sea  legs.  The 
Irish  are  very  proud  of  the  beauties  of  Dublin  bay"*-and  justly,  for 
they  are  great.  It  was  impossible  to  see  them  to  more  advantage 
than  at  this  moment*  Indeed,  I  think  all  sea-views  are  best  '*  visited 
by  pole  moonlight."  The  waves,  as  they  rise,  glitter  without  dazzling^ 
and  the  general  light  is  strong  enough  to  shew  the  beauties  of  the  pro- 
qiect»  and  yet  sufficiently  sididued  to  throw  a  most  becoming  sofbiesa 
and  indistinctness  over  the  wb(de*  As  we  cut  rapidly  out  of  tho  bay, 
with  this  beautifol  light  shining  down  upon  the  beautiful  scene,  and  ihe 
fresh  salt  breeze  blowing  inspiritingly  upon  me,  I  began  almost  to 
forget  that  I  was  condemned  to  sixty  miles  of  sea,  and  caught  myself 
repeating  in  a  buoyant  tone 

'*  Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave. 
And  loved  its  nwghnesfl  for  the  speed  it  gave," 

ahnost  before  I  was  aware  of  the  folly  I  was  committing.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  1  had  occasion  to  observe  the  want  of  seamanship 
of  the  couplet,  which  so  practised  a  sailor  as  Lord  Byron  would  never 
have  been  guilty  of  in  prose.  When  we  cleared  the  land,  the  wind 
(which  had  hitherto  been  a  pretty  fair  side-wind)  began  to  draw  a^head  ; 
and  of  course  the  **  roughness*'  of  our  progress  became,  greater,  and 
its  **  speed"  proportionatdy  less.  I  was  sailor  enough  to  perceive  that 
if  matters  went  on  as  they  appeared  likely  to  do,  we  shonld  have  a  long 
if  which  at  once  cured  me  of  the  slight  fit  of  romance  into  which 


i  ' 


•  BfyrtadenwUl  please  to  observe  that  the  ptwuoon  «Mt"  is  squally  afpUcabU 
iQ.  a  fm  of  eithsK  ars. 
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I  had  been  trepanned,  and  punished  me  for  it  at  the  same  time.  We 
hauled  closer  to  the  wind,  which  caused  the  vessel  to  lie  over  so 
much  as  to  stop  my  walk ;  so  '*  I  wrapped  m^  old  cloak  about  roe," 
and  took  my  station  against  the  tafTraii.  I  tned  to  enter  into  conver* 
sation  with  the  man  at  the  helm ;  but  he  was  a  surly  Welshman,  and 
either  could  not  or  would  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  The  few  pas- 
sengers who  had  remained  on  deck  at  first,  gave  in  one  by  one,  and 
slunk  away  to  their  births,  some  to  sleep,  but  the  great  majority  to  be 
siok.  For  me,  with  all  my  stomach,  I  was  well  convinced  what  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  descent  into  the  tartarus  of  a  cabin« 
and  had,  therefore,  no  sort  of  idea  of  going  below.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, black  douds  began  to  gather  and  approach  from  a-head,  which 
foreboded  not  only  rain,  but  also  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  progress 
we  were  likely  to  make.  Both  prognostics  were  accomplished :  for  the 
fain  soon  began  to  fall,  in  a  manner  which  proved  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  verv  long  before  my  water-proof  cloak  was  wet  through.  With 
the  rain,  also,  we  wind  increased— which,  as  we  were  close  faaukd» 
made  the  vessel  pitch  much  more  strongly.  At  last  the  spray  began 
to  wash  over  the  deck  in  thick  showers, — and  I  found  that  I  must  de* 
termine  at  once  on  being  drenched  and  <m  remaining  in  my  wet  clothea 
during  a  long  passage,  or  risk  the  encounter  widi  all  the  horrors  I 
might  meet  below. 

I  accordingly  descended,  and  crept  to  the  birth  whidi  I  had  hod  the 
foresight  to  secure  in  case  of  need.  I  did  not  close  an  eye-— that  of 
course ;  I  was  not  sick; — ^but  the  Seven  Sleepers  themselvea  could  noi 
have  rested  in  the  birtlu  of  a  packet.  The  very  uncomfortable  human 
noises  which  surrounded  me  would,  of  themselves,  haive  been  enough 
to  keep  any  body  but  a  boatswain  awake.  But  besides,  eadi  pitch  of 
the  vessel  drew  out  every  limb  to  a  stretch  of  the.  sinews  very  far  Arem 
agreeable :-— I  occupied  myself  in  trying  to  draw  firora  it  an  idea  of  what 
the  rack  was.  As  the  night  advanced,  every  five  minutes  some  red* 
hot  Irish  voice  called  out  **  Stewart!" — ^as  it  is  pronounced  Hibemic^*— 
"  are  we  near  the  Head?"  —  "Stewart!  are  we  half-way  over?"-*- 
"  Stewart !  how  long  will  it  be  before  we'll  be  in  ?  " — ^Every  imp»> 
tient  answer  to  whicn  questions  proved  that  we  should  not "  be  in"  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  at  least. 

I  passed  the  night  without  sickness ;  but  in  the  morning  I  began  to  be 
so  weary  and  uncomfortable,  that  I  resolved  to  go  upon  deck  again,  co&te 
qui  couie.  But  I  had  scarcely  got  my  head  above  the  companion  ladder, 
before  I  saw  that  the  weather  was  such  as  to  render  my  staying  there 
totally  impracticable.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  return,  and  then-^ 
the  first  mouthful  of  the  thick,  foul  air,  poisoned  by  the  abominatk>kit 
of  the  whole  night,  quite  upset  me ;  and  for  four*and'tw6nty  honra  I 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  the  horrors  of  that  most  dreadful  of  all  maladies, 
sea-sickness.  I  call  it  so  in  sober  seriousness;  for  it  is  so  for  the  time 
it  lasts. — Why  it  should  be  always  the  subject  of  &  joke,  I  never  could 
give  tli^  most  distant  guess.  It  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  last 
of  a  jesting  matter  to  him  who  feels  it;  and  really  I  think  it  cornea 
within  that  class  of  human  calamities  which  are  usually  reckoned  too 
serious  for  ridicule.  I  think  we  might  as  well  laugh  at  a  man  for  hav- 
ing a  typhus  fever. 

We  were  six*and-thirty  hours  on  the  passage ! — At  last,  the  nf eF- 
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comest  news  I  ever  received  in  my  life  came  down,~that  we  were  run- 
ning into  the  bay  at  Holyhead.  I  had  somewhat  recovered  by  this 
time;  so  I  instantly  jumped  out  of  my  cot,  and  began  to  arrange  my 
toilet  as  well  as  I  could.  While  I  was  doing  this,  I  looked  towards  the 
birth  which  was  immediately  over  mine :  its  occupant  had  suffered' 
dreadfully,  as  I  had  full  well  heard  during  the  whole  time  I  had  lain 
beneath  him.  The  curtains  were  drawn, — but  just  at  that  moment  a 
hand  put  them  slowly  back,  and  out  came—"  the  Head ! ! !  "^  I  liteiaDy 
staggered  with  surprise,  and  (shall  I  own  it?)  there  mingled  in  the 
feeling  a  aomething  whidi  might  almost  be  construed  as  approaching  to 
fright.  For  nothing  human  ever  resembled  "  the  Head  ^  as  I  now  saw 
it.  The  immense  Sat  dieek  was,  from  the  violence  of  the  sickness, 
qoite  sunken  and  yellow ;  the  hair,  which  was  black  slightly  gris« 
aled,  was  matted  and  tangled  into  every  shape,  and  the  ends  started 
rather  dian  straggled,  in  every  direction  ;  the  eyes  were  dim,  sunken, 
k)6t :  so  exhausted  was  die  unfortunate  man,  that  it  seemed  to  be  with 
difficulty  he  opened  them  sufficienUy  for  anodier  person  to  see  that  they 
existed.  The  comers  of  his  month  were  drawn  down,  and  his  inter- 
minable chin  was  encrusted  with  the  marks  of  the  disorder  under 
which  he  had  sufiered.  But,  perhaps,  that  which  added  the  most  to  the 
ghasdiness  of  his  appearance  was,  that  the  neckcloth  (he  was  dressed 
all  but  his  coat)  had  been  tumbled  and  twisted  into  a  dirty  rope,  whidi 
left  his  long  and  loote  neck  exposed*  There  is  nothing  so  meanly  dis- 
figuring to  any  man  as  this ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  added  to  the 
already  sunematund  length  of  the  head,  and  to  the  general  gauntness 
of  the  whole  aspect,  in  a  manner  vdiich  might  ahnost  excuse  the  little 
emotion  of  dread  which  his  sudden  and  most  unlooked-for  appearance 
had  occasioned  me. 

He  diortly  after  came  upon  deck,  and  had  now  sufficiently  re-ad- 
justed himself  to  look  very  much  the  same  as  I  had  seen  him  a  few 
years  before ;  exeept  that  he  was  still  cadaverously  pale,  or  rather, 
yellow,  and  that  his  e^  were  still  deeply  sunken,  and  were  expressive 
of  considerable  exhaustion.  I  now  found  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  his  signature  in  the  steward's  book  made  me  accjuainted  with  his 
name. 

After  this,  I  met  him  twice  in  Londonr— -once  in  the  street,  and 
asain,  a  couple  of  years  after,  in  the  pit  at  the  Opera.  I  then  lost  sight 
of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and  began  to  fear  that  my  long-headed 
friend  was  dead.  I  was  afraid  that,  like  John  Bull  in  the  song  of  Nong- 
toiigpMi,  I  should,  after  having  met  him  in  so  many  variations  and  com- 
binations of  circumstance,  at  last  fall  in  with  his  funeral  I  had  some 
thoughts  at  one  time  of  in^iring  of  the  Phrenological  Society  concern- 
ing him ;  for  I  was  sure  they  could  not  allow  so  remarkable  a  skull  to  de- 
scend into  its  grave  without  having  a  cast  of  it  taken,  for  the  promotion 
of  their  sciendfic  and  very  useful  studies.  I  should,  indeed,  like  to 
know  what  organ*  went  to  the  composition  of  such  a  head,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  it  had  more  than  the  usaal  number.  When  the  worthy 
society  aforesaid  allowed  so  many  to  the  surface  of  a  Swedish  turnip,* 


*  The  story  of  the  cast  of  a  Swediih  turnip  being  puacd  upon  the  Pbrenoloi|isty 
as  that  of  the  sknll  of  Profetaor  Von  Tornhippaon,  a  learned  Swede,  is  well  known  ■ 
They  reported  him  to  hare  all  ^it  Jinrntssts  becoming  a  person  of  such  <<e-rudt- 
tiHjn." 
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surely  a  real  human  head  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions  must  have 
an  extra  number  to  ifcr*own  share. 

But,  last  ytar,rl  inet  mty  imi  a^n;  ead/^as  usual,  in  a  distant 
past  of  the  woiU*froiii  wbeva  i.faad  hefinre  oeeD^m^  waAfut  anaameat 
ii4en  his  ap^etfranoe  was  foitb  anlookad'  ftr.  ikuidgpLtbe  mornr^^  of 
last  ttutuiui^  I  .liafyiad  to  be  ait  BknRence.  I  mat-  thete  m  Iriend  of 
aaine  «9iiohaKl.beeM«Hi<''Isil^.aaBae  tfroe:;  and  ^iIki  und ^rtook' •to* 'shew 
■letbe  iioiliy.*kindl^«dAn%  Uaroiissaane  toi^eattble.itie  4m  }uAge  of 
tbtev^^  s^dd.'  -  LHtend»^^oiiHr«ofi«ttsiecdBitvyi|ien^1tihirtev8'pa«^ 
•libvf  momfar-uiMiar'iin  itaiiaBaskyy'he¥«uM<ipMdi  oattevs^f^aft)  m 
«miie«ri'  aid  Jbegiiniuig««ttoi^y«B'  doubt  ^vfaaifate  bsioiigks^Bat  nith«r 
to:  ber-'Mraiad  Bf'iakkMmOo.  'fe»hai?^4ri8fowrmiii>to>tbiuiy>toueltJag 
theffciatfvedieintaoi  the  two  ¥eiidsesf  andtf«£tfa«a  oindncmoiUcele- 
bntad  oner  in  cdsspariKM  wit^'^haiApoftfat.  .  MitifaiekruthmMetmej^»ti 
tnikkfadid-  every^^piaett'Of  aRhileetiire,:s4nJpiiue,  mnSk peiattngi  Ami 
t)»4vf8  of  MidB»l  Ai^gdo  downwards,  aiEd^wai  itettfanrofwilnaainifr^ 
oasing'them.  Iiii«hort»ttnder  hispikti^e,*  I  safely  aboidsdrttoa^  rooks 
and  shaBows  so  penknisto  niexperiennd^Qritins^se  I  v^ry*  wiUh^fly 
reMgnedM(iy8elfto4us:skilMg«daiiae.  On^.dayk^sook  me  toBai^- 
tolw's.  <lHk  Bnglnhaaan  who  Ims^  taster  asid-'ifty  >  gahceas*  tan  be^'ac 
Rureiiee  withnuk  sitiing  to  tUs  eislebMled  sculptor  for  his  bhatH^ 
some  indeed^  who  ha«e  inoseiasos  and  more  ^fmatu^unter  a  idl«<Ie»9th 
statue ;  wbli^^chsberwho  po«toss  a  taeble -portion  vf  bo^'psniiiy  tbein- 
selves^'ofwf  enie,  mto  a  gvoop.  I  shall  not* say  in  winch  eauimodiiy  I* 
was  dedcidnt;  bntJ  want  only  fbr  the  psrpose  ongoing  overiJihe 
uielairi  tO'ini|wenhe  treasures  it  eontiaiM.  liiy  fneM,  htmmmw,  nftsbcd. 
to  spesdjE-wi^iiarcoiini,  arid  lodt  me  witb  him  totbe  i^cnc^wjwrei^ihe 
artisi  wi».at<worliE;  .The 'sewrahtacU-^ua  dstt  sbor*  w«a  a  sister*  wish 
him,  but  as  my  friend  desired  only  to  see  him  for  twomimiiis,<wv  ^were 
admietedi  A  green  cortaiv  hangs  befemi-lbe^  door  oit  the'inaadet;*-^ 
when  tUs  -  wn-  wtthdravm  fy»  \i»  to  .'^nter^  I  *  briield.'  flfe'^aitter  soad 
his  bustw-^^dse  'Man*  wiiii:  thfr  Haad/*;  and.  its ridnpHcate-'aiiir ;8tc«i»! 
There  he  was,  widi  his  neck  bare,  and  a  cb^  itoowwadioss  hnsslMialdh 
ers'to  repnsenS  the  folds  of  the  Roman  toga!  And^-then^  tho^i^d 
impertorbafeUi  likeness  of  the  Isngdiy  waiMe  eopyt-^or-'^e  nonce, 
it  was  too  much*  I  stopped  short  in  amazement  on  the  threshold,  and 
exAimed,  wish  the  ghost-seer  in  the  story,  **  Aky  del  /  en  vcM^leaxI'^*  * 
■      •  V.>.. 

■  ■   •  -  ♦  «      •  * 

*  My  readers,  I  conclade,  are  acquainted  with  the  ghost  story  of  the  youn^ 
Fmnchmaa  wlio  kitt  Mt  hStrtfdiMl  on  the  ere  of  aia^ris§fe,  atid  who  bekietMl  be  a»w 
has  ifkiS  awry  night  in  her  bridal  dress.  Bia-  Irieads,  to  prove  to  hia»^  iha  ioUy.  <^ 
hia-bsUaly  dissged  a  tvin  sister  (or,  I  believe,  &  twin-like  coiisio)  oi  tl^  dwe9J^. 
In  a  dress  precisely  similar,  and  placed  her  at  the  foot  of  the  widowed  brLdegrobm's 
bed,  exactly  at  the  hour  the  spirit  came.  He  looked  up,  and  crying  out  ^'  aK!  del ! 
«yi  ifot/i  deuxT  fell  back  dead  upon  Ms  pUlow.— I  do  not  say  that  thesigfht  olf  the 
two  heaA  had  aa  equal  eiiset  upon  me. 


^^ 


aonasi 
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ABSEMTKBItlff. — NO.  III. 
"  Lci  abseitt  out  toajoan  tort.*' 

Wkix.!  Bmnc  excited  in  Ireland  the  same  enthosiasiii,  and  was  cal- 
tirated  with  more  science,  than  when  "  in  eazly  Greece  she  sni^''  the 
drama  partook  of  the  triumph.  Two  fojal  theatres  and  an  Italian 
opera- hoose^  could  scarcely  sapf^y  the  cravings  of  the  poWc  taste; 
^  and  an  audience,  noted  for  its  criticd  acmnen,  gave  to  the  Irish  stage  a 
classical  diaracter,  and  developed  a  competition  which  drew  forth  can- 
didates tar  dramatic  fimie  even  firom  the  higgler  classes  of  aodety,  ooo- 
ferring  diat  respectahfli^  npon  the  memhers  of  the  stage,  which  ought 
at  all  times  to  belong  to  a  profiession  which  holds  so  decided  an  in* 
flueoee  over  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  a  nation.t 

But  though  the  circmnstances  of  the  times  rendered  the  home  re- 
sidence of  the  Irish  gentry  more  permanent  than  it  has  since  ever  been, 
or  perhaps  ever  was  befbre,  the  fashion  universally  prevailed  of  sending 
die  youth  of  good  family  to  make  the  gprand  tour ;  and  the  yoimg  and 
travelled  aristocracy,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  CaulfiekLs,  the  Kirwans,  the 
O'Neils,  the  BUd^es,  came  back,  no  less  to  improve  the  tastes  of  their 
country,  than  to  defend  her  cause,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere,  of  her 
energies.  A  variety  of  reBned  amusements  and  elegant  enjoyments, 
hitherto  unknown  in  Ireland,  came  in  their  suite ;  which  while  they  gave 
employinent  and  food  to  the  lowly  and  the  industrious,  tended  to  dis- 
seminate that  taste  for  factitious  pleasures,  and  that  craving  for  refined 
gffttificadons,  which  though  not  in  themselves  the  efficient  causes  of 
civilixation,  are  in  no  small  degree  favourable  to  its  developement.^ 
Pleasure,  lured  to  the  Irish  shores  from  distant  regions,  planted  her 
gay  standard,  and  raised  her  brilliant  pavilions  in  die  capital,  at  that 
time  crowded  with  the  wealthy  and  the  educated.  The  ridottos  of  the 
music  hall,  with  their  fantastic  arrangements  and  sylvan  scenery  §,  re- 
called the  similar  festivities  of  the  Itidian  carnival.  Palaces  succeeded 
ta  the  cumbrous  mansions  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  Charlemont 
house,  with  its  beautiful  architecture,  its  splendid  library,  and  invaluable 
j  collections,  still  preserved  in  all  their  integrity  by  the  present  noble 

owner,  stands  a  singular  monument  not  only  of  the  pure  taste  and  mag- 
nificent spirit  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  even  higher  claims  to  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  country,  but  of  the  genius  of  the  times, 

and  Uie  prosperity — ^the  short-lived  prosperity  of  the  land  in  which  such 

I  »— ^^»^— ^-^»^-^-^^— -^^  ■■  111  — — ^^ii^— ^— ■— ^— ^li^^— ^^■— — ^i^— ^^.— .»^—  I .    ■  ^—1^— 

I  *  **  Italian  singers  were  invited  over,  sod  the  fair  dames  of  Ireland  learned  to 

I  expire  at  an  opera.**— fii<tory  of  Irish  Music, 

i  t  Barry,  Sberidaoy  Mostop,  Diggt,  Daly,  Crawford,  and  others  of  a  more 

modem  date,  were  all  gentlemen  of  famil  j,  and  members  of  the  Irish  University. 
Tbey  lived  with  their  own  class,  and  some  of  them  went  to  court.  The  intimacy  of 
Sheridan  with  successive  lords  lieutenant  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  his  cdebrated 
wife,  written  and  recently  published  by  their  accomplished  grand-daughter. 

i  t  Ita  desire  for  luxuries  and  refinements  is  in  all  classes  the  natural  check  to 

excessive  population,  and  to  the  degradation  of  the  species,  that  check  is  wholly 
wanting  In  Ireland — not  only  the  peasant,  but  the  tradesman  sees  no  attainable  ob- 
ject of  ei^yment  in  the  possession  of  a  class  just  above  himself  in  ease  and  comfort, 
which  might  stimulate  his  ambition.  The  connecting  link  between  the  rich  and 
poor  is  wanting  t  for  middlemen  are  no  refiners  of  manners.  As  a  familiar  illus- 
tration, let  the  reader  imagine  that,  except  in  towns  of  the  first  class,  few  vegeu- 
Ucs  beyond  a  cabbage  or  a  potatoe  are  to  be  found  in  the  market.  There  is  abao- 
Intely  no  demand  for  such  luxuries  to  repay  the  cultnre.. 

I  One  of  these  rooms  pmnted  in  fresco  and  highly  decorated,  remains,  or  did 
remain  a  few  yean  back,  in  Fi^amble>stnet. 
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a  priYale  edifice  was  raised.  The  vfllas  of  Tuteaoy  and  Lombardy  were 
repeated  along  the  shores  of  a  bay  that  wanted  only  a  VesuTius  to  riral 
that  of  Naples  ;  and  the  names  which  these  pretty  villas  still  bear,  te^ 
call  the  travelled  tastes  of  their  elegant  founders.*  Private  theatricab 
(the  dramatis  personse  taken  from  the  red  book)  were  got  up  in  the 
castles  of  the  O'Neils  and  the  halls  of  the  Butlers ;  and  the  public 
assemblies,  held  under  the  newly-raised  dome  of  the  Rotunda,,  were 
types  of  the  castno  nobile  of  Florence  and  Bologna  ;t  while  the  Sunday 
evening  promenades  in  its  illuminated  gardens  contributed  to  the  funds 
of  a  blessed  charity,  and  bestowed  that  Health  and  those  spiritSi  without 
which  the  kindlier  feelings  are  too  frequently  blighted,  and  the  generous 
propensities  absorbed  in  a  querulous  and  fretful  egoism4 

The  Irish  press ! — and  who  that  now  knows  the  capital  of  Irelapd, 
and  beholds  its  utter  incompetency  to  support  the  publicaition  of  even 
one  trifling  periodical  work,  will  believe  that  Ireland  once  hQd  a  pr^ss  l^r 
the  Irish  press  then  teemed  with  native  literary  productions ;  wbicU  if 
as  mere  **  pieces  decirconstance"  thrown  off  at  a  heat,  they  might  some- 
times want  the  higher  finish  of  more  elaborated  composition,  were  stiU 
vtamped  with  the  ardour  of  the  national  spirit,  and  '*  faitbful  to  its  firesy 
The  frequient  and  "  keen  encounter  of  the  wits*'  upon  great  questions, 
produced  an  animated  competition,  which  even  the  statesman-lik^  so-' 
briety  of  English  viceroys  could  not  always  resist.  The  Draper's  letter 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  (an  imitation  of  Swifl),  and  the  political  caricatures 
of  Lord  Townshend,  written  at  a  later  period,  were  proofs  that  Ireland 
was  not  always  governed  by  the  dull  and  the  dogged,  and  that  her  me- 
tropolis once  boasted  of  a  society  which  obliged  the  representatives  of 
majesty  as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  cultivate  the 
suffrages  of  the  public,  by  means  never  addressed  to  ao  uncivilized 
or  an  illiterate  community.  Politics  and  polemics  then  alike  fell  to 
the  discussion  of  humour  and  talent  The  public  journals,  though  few, 
were  fair ;  their  editors  were  responsible  both  by  their  property  and 
their  personal  consideration ;  and  their  contributors  were  frequently 
the  most  brilliant  members  of  Irish  society,  the  most  learned  sons  of  the 
Irish  alma  mater. '  Swift,  Dr.  Sheridan,  Lucas,  Flood,  Burgh,  Yelver- 
ton,  Courtenay,  Jepbson,  Bishop  Marley,  Grattan,  Curran,  and  others 
equally  notable,  if  not  equally  noted,  contributed  successively  a  portion 
of  their  luminous  intellects  to  illustrate  the  paffes  of  that  mighty  engine 
of  public  feeling — the  Periodical  Press.  Whatever  side  was  advo- 
cated,— the  country  or  the  court,  patriotism  or  power, — it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  journal  was  set  up  on  a  merely  sordid  principle,  or  an  utter 

*  Marino,  Frescsti,  Marli,  Sanaovci,  Tivoli,  Bellevue,  Maritimo,  &c.  are 
carious  monnments  of  the  manners  aod  feelings  of  the  Irish  nobility  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

t  Concerts  were  given  in  this  room  twice  a  week,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  to  which  it  is  an  appendage.  Previously  to  its  erection,  these  musical 
meetings  were  held  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  long  room  in  Granby-tow,  where 
Castnici,  the  last  pupil  of  Corelli,  performed^— See  Memoirs  of  Irish  Bards. 

X  The  refinement,  not  to  say  dissipation,  of  this  period  was  perhaps  precocious 
and  disproportionate  to  the  riches  of  the  country;  but  this  circumstance,  always 
perhaps  inherent  in  a  particular  stage  of  civilizatiop,  was  in  Ireland  increased  by 
peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  national  wealth,  another  fatal  conseouenca  of 
the  frequent  forfeitures.  Time,  however,  would  have  cured  this  evil,  if  the  tide  of 
absenteeship  had  not  again  set' In  and  swept  away  all  improvemeot  and  prosperity 
from  the  land. 
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diar«gftrd  of  all  truth  and  depency.  There  was  then  no  waylaying  wuh 
indivGriminate  rufBanism  the  feelings  of  private  individuals,  no  exhibi- 
tion of  the  sacred  details  of  the  domestic  life  of  political  characters,  as 
a  means  of  existence  to  some  outcast  of  society,  who  wanted  the  courage 
to  seek  a  less  dishonourable  bread  on  the  public  highway.  For  when 
the  genuine  and  educated  gentry  of  Ireland,  her  hereditary  senators  and 
native  legislators,  made  up  the  larger  portion  of  the  reading  public  of 
her  d^tal,  a  journal  edited  by  the  nefarious  and  the  base,  by  the  hired 
assassin  of  reputation  or  the  paid  pander  of  ribald  passions,  would  have 
been  hunted  down  with  one  common  feeling  of  national  indignation  and 
manly  contempt.  Where  is  the  land,  so  lost  in  its  degradation,  so  in- 
sensible to  all  its  higher  interests,  as  to  endure  that  such  a  '*  damning 
witness*'  should  go  forth  to  the  world  and  bear  testimony  to  its  moral, 
social,  and  literary  depravity  ?  Alas  that  there  should  be  one  1  Alaa 
that  the  land  of  wit  and  feeling  should  furnish  forth  readers,  even  from 
its  high  and  official  classes,  to  reward  and  encourage  the  instruments  of 
its  own  disgrace !  Alas  for  the  country,  where  die  hired  servants  of 
the  government  club  their  quota  to  propagate  the  rancorous  overflow* 
ings  of  the  vilest  and  most  antisocial  passions ;  where  the  ordained 
ministers  of  religion,  subscribe  for  the  dissemination  of  the  grossest 
and  most  mischievous  falsehoods ;  where  the  magistrate  chuckles  pri- 
vately over  the  libel  he  is  publicly  bound  to  punish ;  and  where  to  be 
pre*eminent  in  villainy  and  matchless  in  audacity,  is  the  short  road  to 
command  sympathy  and  ensure  subsistence. 

But  if  a  reduction  of  absenteeism,  if  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
major  part,  of  the  wealth,  the  nobility,  and  above  all,  and  more  pre-* 
ciotts  than  allf  of  the  Education  of  the  country,  produced  these  blessed 
effects,  the  greater  good,  the  '*  last  best  gift,"  w^ob  congregated  in« 
terests  and  intellects  could  bestow  on  a  community,  Public  Spirit,  fell 
like  dew  in  the  desert  upon  the  renovating  nation.  Men  who  had  long 
learned  to  feel  and  to  think,  now,  in  the  consciousness  and  confidence 
of  their  associated  strength,  first  ventured  to  speak  and  to  act:  at 
once  inspiring  and  inspired,  they  spoke  as  prophets  and  acted  as  pa- 
triots. The  talent  of  the  free  suddenly  burst  into  existence,  as  if  by  a 
divine  miracle  in  the  land  of  the  enslaved ;  and  eloquence,  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  which  had  occasionally  broken  forth  in  the 
rude  but  exciting  harangues  of  the  0*Donnels  and  the  O'Neils,  now  shone 
out  brilliantly,  with  a  lustre  whicli  Athens  in  her  best,  and  Rome  in  her 
greatest  days,  scarcely  surpassed.  Political  oratory  and  political  know- 
ledge, proceeding  from  the  same  cause  and  bearing  on  the  same  point  ex- 
hibited Ireland  in  a  new  aspect  to  the  wondering  world ;  and  the  names 
of  Molyneux,*  Ponso«by,trrior,tBoyle,§  Connolly, ||  Totenham,f  Lucas, 

*  It  has  been  said  with  great  truth  that  *<  the  politics  of  Molyoeux  long  continued 
to  be  no  less  rcrercd  by  the  Irisb  than  the  morality  of  Confucius  by  the  Chinese.'* 
The  burning  of  his  excellent  work,  the  **  Case  of  Ireland/'  the  prosecution  of 
Swift's  "  Drapier*s  Letters,"  and  the  imprisonment  of  Us  spirited  publisher, 
Faulkner,  had  the  great  merit  of  briogiog  the  doctrine  of  libel  into  public  discussion, 
and  of  first  awakening  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  value  of  the  liberty  of  public 
speaking  and  writing,  the  most  important  of  the  many  blessed  constitutional  rights 
extorted  from  power  at  the  Rerolntion.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  that  patriotism 
liecomes  an  heir-loom,  and  to  note  that  the  immediate  descendant  of  William 
Molyneux,  who  inherits  his  principles  with  his  proptrty  and  name,  is  a  peniianen:.ly 
resident  Irish  gentleman ! 
t  Fo**  reakAiivl<?r,of  notes  see  next  page. 
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Charlemont,  Burke,  GrattaD,  Curran  —  names  which  are  now  but 
•ounds,— will  retain  to  the  latest  posterity  their  mystical  and  magic  in- 
fluence, as  the  signs  of  times  and  events,*th€  glory  of  a  nation's  history,and 
as  theevoquing  spells  of  that  genius,  which  awakens  liberty  and  watches 
over  a  nation's  happiness.  Oh !  these  were  times  to  live  in  and  men  to 
live  among — ^when  the  capital  of  the  kingdonf  was  something  better  than 
a  garrison  or  an  assize  town !  when  its  fashionable  assemblies  were  not 
thrown  upon  the  eleemosinary  contributions  of  barracks  and  boarding- 
schools,  of  military  exquisites  who  "ii«?fr  dance^*  and  harmless  young 
gentlemen  who  do  nothing  else!  These  were  times,  when  the  men 
were  all  at  home,  and  their  spirits  all  abroad  I  when  the  rush  from  the 
senate  was  sure  to  fill  the  drawing-room ;  and  they  who  boldly  fought  in 
the  one  for  the  liberties  of  dieir  country,  came  to  lay  their  own  liberty 
at  the  feet  of  beauty  in  the  other.  These  were  times,  when  even  love  and 
law  went  forth  arm  in  arm  together  from  the  inns  of  court,  to  that  court, 
where  the  special  pleading  of  counsel  rarely  failed  to  win  the  cause, 
where  even  losses  were  victories,  and  where  the  inconsiderate  heart  of 
the  young  legal  aspirant  selected  its  client  for  life  without  reference  to 
politics,  place,  pension,  or  promotion.  Then  Leinster-house,  and 
Charlemont-house,  and  Powerscourt-house,  and  Waterford-house,  and 
Moira-house,  and  an  hundred  other  splendid  *'  houses**  of  the  resident 
nobility,  were  open  to  the  wit,  the  talent,  the  literature,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  country.  Then,  the  cells  of  the  University,  silent  as 
the  tomb  during  the  studious  day,  echoed  at  night  to  tlie  songf  the 
laugh,  the  epigram,  or  the  jest  of  gay  and  brilliant  spirits  destined  to 
come  forth  and  enchant  society  by  their  social  and  colloquial  powers ; 
while  they  defended  the  independence  of  their  country  by  their  elo- 
quence and  patriotism.  These  were  times  when  the  charms  of  the 
lovely  Gunnings,  the  more  lovely  Munroes,*  and  an  hundred  others  of 
their  lovely  successors,  were  embalmed  for  posterity  in  the  verses  of 
contemporary  poets ;  and  when  the  amatory  sonnets  of  one  of  tlie  first 
orators  of  the  age  were  not  deemed  inferior  to  his  speeches  at  the  bari 
or  his  orations  in  the  senate.t    These  were  times  when  the  young  ladies 


i*  John  Ponsonby,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1756»  under  whom  tb« 
Irish  patriots  made  a  most  successful  stand  on  a  constitutional  question  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  energy  and  firmness  of  the  patriot  Speaker,  and  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Hon^e  of  Commons,  who  then  (*'  Hear  this,  ye  gods,  and  won- 
der how  ye  made  tbem")  attended  to  the  bnsiness  of  thtir  coantry,  forms  a  brilliaat 
fentare  in  the  histoir  of  the  tines. 

X  The  friend  of  the  celebrated  Berkeley,  a  right  good  Irishman  and  author  of 
"  A  List  of  Absentees,"  a  class,  to  which  he  shewed  no  quarter. 

%  Henry  Boyle,  the  patriot  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  the  earYj  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centary. 

H  Connolly  died  Speaker  of  the  Honte  in  1730,  lamented  by  all  who  loved  Ire- 
land t  Sir  R.  Walpofc  gave  him  the  name  of  **  King  of  the  Irish  Commons,"  from 
his  astonishing  influence  oyer  the  Lower  House. 

If  Member  for  New  Roes.  On  an  important  political  question  he  rode  post  to 
town  60  iniles  to  be  present  at  the  debate,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  give  bis  vote. 

*  Dolly  Mnnroe,  the  reigning  Irish  beauty  of  Ootdsmith's  day,  to  wbsm  he 
alludes  in  his  Haunch  of  Venison  : 

**  Twas  a  neck  and  a  breast  that  might  rival  Monroe's.'* 

t  See  some  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot  Cnrran's  Verses  preserved  in  his 
Ldfe  by  hit  son  William  Henry  Curran — a  work  full  of  Interest  with  respeet  to 
matter,  aud  full  of  beauty  with  respect  to  style.    The  account  given  in  its  |»ages,  of 
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oi  iSbm  capital  did  noi  wait  far  ifae  wurckhtg  ta  of  ilia  dmiioDa  of  a 
gimeBC,  at  dietr  only  chanee  of  marckuig  cmi  of  tlie  naika  of  cdibacy  ; 
ibr  abaeataeahip  was  ihes  bai  -temporary :  the  young  nobility  and 
gently,  if  they  travelled  and  flirted  iJ>road,  eame  back  to  love  and  to 
marry  at  hone ;  nnoe,  '*  where'er  diy  roamed,  whatever  climes"  they 
saw,  they  still  saw  no(hing4airer  than  the  fimr  they  left  bdiind  them. 
These  weie  times,  which,  when  recalled,  like  Ossaan's  Song  of  Sorrow, 
are  bodi  **  pleaaingand  nummfal  to  the  sonL" 

Bat  to  retnm.     When  penal  statutesandaU  that  is  intended  by  the  fidae 
policy  of  shallow  and  selfnoteiested  legisktors  to  disqualify  man  finr  the 
knowledge  and  assertion  of  his  political  rights,  stiQ  oontinned  to  dbedc 
die  progress  61  civil  liberty  in  Ireland,  the  combined  effints  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  liberal  and  educated  resident  gentry  were  found  soflioenft 
to  make  head  againat  a  government  which  the  sternest  i^holder  of 
Bflfghsh  power,  and  he  too  an  Irish  chancellor,*  declared  **  was  enough 
to  crash  any  nation  upon  earth  ;*'  and  which  one  of  the  wiaest  and  hot 
philanthropists  of  that  or  any  agef  has  defined  to  have  been  **  sodi  a 
combination  of  rapine,  treachery,  and  violence  as  would  have  dis- 
graced the  name  of  government  in  the  most  arbitrary  country  in  the 
world."    Other  events,  bearing  upon  the  same  point,  tended  at  thia 
epoch  to  soften,  if  not  to  remedy  the  evils  of  that  terrific  code,  which 
disgraced  England,  even  more  than  it  degraded  Ireland.}    While  the 
ehuidi  militant  in  Ireland  usurped  a  power  in  the  peiaons  of  its  Pro- 
testant ROpca*  the  primatea  and  archbishops,  which  smelt  of  the  times 
of  the  Backets  and  the  Wolseys, — while  Bcralter  and  Stone  piesMrved 
their  own  supremacy  by  their  well-sustained  83rstem  of  dividing  Irehmd 
wMkin  henelf,  and  adding  to  her  restrictions  by  fomentiDg  her  discoa> 
tenu ;  it  did  happen  that  the  necessity  of  circumstances  occasionally 
ptttcniiwl  for  the  country  a  chief  governor,  whoae  personal  interests  in 
the  land  from  which  he  drew  his  maintenanee  and  support,  awakened 
**  aone  bowda  far  a  poor  rebttion,''  or  whose  higher  order  of  genias 
and  |fBDcraliaed  views  raised  him  above  the  level  of  the  miaerable  local 
paiiwes,  d»  petty  cabals,  and  lactioaa  intrigoes  of  that  renoite  and 
wretched  spot  which  is,  in  position  as  in  tx^tics,  the  c«/  dt  Joc  of  dvi* 
Kaad  Europe.     These  happy  accidents  indeed  were  rare,  and  make  hot 
apoor  aeiH»ffin  the  balanoe,  of  vice*r^alvirtne  and  talent,  against  the 
dnlness,  bigotry,  and  ostentatioua  pretension,  which  have  ao  oiften  cocfcred 
their  Midas'  ears  under  the  coronet  of  delegated  sway.    It  waa  under  a 
Devondiire  that  the  sosceptible  Irish,  always  led  by  personal  feehqga, 
first  b^fan  to  rally  with  confidence  uid  hope  round  a  government  that 
seemed  to  abate  in  die  execution,  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  die  law,  aome* 
thing  of  that  sanguinary  reign  which  had  hitherto  chilled  loy^ty  into 
desj^ ;  and  the  perMmal  qualitiea  of  this  great  Irish  proprietor  were 


■■ii  mt 


the  eoBvivisI  asd  intellcctiMl  meetiogs  of  «  the  Monki  of  the  Screw"  at  the  lYiory 
(Mr.  Corraii*s  nils)  forms  a  brilliant  but  painful  contrast  to  other  orgies  now  cele- 
brated in  Dnblia,  wUch  alas  I  are  neither  social  nor  intellectaal ! 

•  Lord  CIsre.  t  Dr.  FninUin. 

:  The  psasl  laws  bad  bees  multiplied  and  rigorously  executed  under  Geoifs  the 
Fint.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Rerolu- 
tioB,  the  onfortonate  Catholics,  who  by  a  feeble  and  foolish  fiction  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  were  «•  not  supposed  to  eiist,"  ventured  to  approach  the  throne  by  a  public 
act  of  their  body;  sad  thsy  preseated  aa  address  of  congratiOatioo  at  ones  di^ifted 

id  loysL 
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prpduetive  of  the  niosi  felicitouf  eflecto,  at  the  motl  fearful  epoch  iaihe 
reign  of  the  house  of  Haiiover.  The  Stuarts,  the  abdicated,  the  Ca* 
tholic  StiuiHSy  had  planted  their  standard  on  the  English  and  Scottish 
shores,  and  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  to  a  dangerous  amount,  rushed 
from  all  parts  to  support  the  principles  of  Toryism,  in  the  person  of  him 
who  was  the  ['  brief  abstract"  of  all  Toryism.  Where  then  in  this  mo- 
ment of  frightful  exigency,  when  empire,  liberty,  and  life  were  at  stake, 
where  then  were  those  '^  enfsms  de  la  revolutum"  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Brunswick,  the  defenders  of  the  faith  of  Luther,  to  look  for  the  rally 
of  defence,  for  the  protection  of  loyalty  against  Catholic  oppression  T  Is 
was  to  the  native  Irish,  the  Catholic  Irish !  that  England,  in  the  fiioe  of 
her  own  savage  laws*,  turned  for  aid  against  British  rebellion;  and 
while  the  Irish  gentry  of  idl  sects  remained  immutably  true  to  their  le~ 
gitimate  (or  aeoording  to  modem  doctrines  their  UkgUimate)  sovereign, 
the  flower  of  the  Cfttnolic  population  rushed  forth  to  man  the  navy  and 
recruit  the  army,  which  was  to  make  a  stand  against  successful  rebel- 
lion,—successful  at  least  for  a  time,  in  every  part  of  the  British  islands 
save  alone  in  Ireland. 

Still,  however,  in  this  moment  of  fearful  exigency,  when  the  old 
idols  of  Irish  devotion  were  again  presenting  themselves  to  a  susceptible 
people  in  all  the  charm  of  struggle  and  misfortune,  somediing  more  than 
the  mild  wisdom  which  the  gentle  blood  of  Cavendish  has  always  pro- 
duced, was  deemed  necessary  to  watch  over  Catholic  Ireland ;  and  one 
was  chosen  suited  to  meet  the  di£Bculties  of  the  day,  and  to  carry  on:  that 
svstem  of  conciliation  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  x>ne  was 
rhilip  Stanhope  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who,  as  the  '*  Mirror  of  (Irish) 
Magistrates,''  in  which  succeeding  chief  governors  of  Ireland  ahoida 
*'  dress  themselves,"  merits  a  particular  notice. 

Thiftnoblcman,  who  had  been  for  ten  years  in  opposition,  was  selteted 
BMre  ia  neoessisy  than  in  liking :  and  he  with  di£Bculty  obtained  an 
aMdience  of  leave  from  reluctant  Majesty,  on  his  departure  for  hia  vice* 
royalty.  When  he  demanded  in  the  closet,  "  his  Majesty's  enwwnds/' 
he-wasvoolly  told  that  he  had  already  received  his  instructiou,  and-waa 
dismissed  without  any  token  of  confidence  or  of  courtesy.  Whifey  how* 
ever,  the  ministry  put  him  forward  as  an  instrument  of  conciliatioiiy'aiid 
loaded  hira  widi  the  responsibility  of  a  difficult  government,  they  mhbtd, 
to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  substance  of  power,  and  to  shacklehim 
with  some  creature  of  their  own,  in  the  character  of  secretary ;  fbut  he 
lavghedat  the  intrigue,  and  in  their  despite  chose  for  himself  00O9  wboni 
hedescribes  to  his*  son  as ''  a  very  pretty  young  fellow,  who  knew  nothsm) 
of  business;"  for  he  was  determined  to  rule  by  himsdf,  to  see  witb  hia 
own  eyes,  and  to  encounter  no  subaltern  interferende  with  tbesyvtep  he 
chose  to  adopt.  Such  was  the  spirit  in  whidi  Lord  Cbesteifield  enli^ped 
on  his  arduous  mission,  and  ascended  the  vice-regal  throne  of  Ireland,  on 
which  he  was  placed  by  that  influence  to  which  even  kings  and  minbtcj^* 
must  sometimes  submit,-^the  influence  of  circumstances !  Docile  medio- 
crity, the  ordinary  qualification  of  an  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  now  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  as  in  those  times  of 
comparative  tranquillity,  when  any  stalking-horse  of  diplomacy  might  be 
led  over  the  beaten  course  by  some  self-sufficient  political  jockey  with 

■  '  II, 

*  Forbiddiog  CathoHct  to  bear  armi  cither  by  sea  or  land. 
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tlietiame  of  chief  seeretaty ;  who,  without  the  pageantry  of  the  higher  of- 
fice, monopolized  all  its  patronage  and  exercised  more  than  its  powers. 
At  this  moment  dangers  both  internal  aitd  external  called  f<^  qualities  of  a 
different  order,  and  the  English  government  was  driven  to  the  .despe- 
rate resource  of  accepting  the  aid  of  great  abilities,  at  the  expence  of 
abiding  by  the  decisions  of  untrammdled  independence.  Such  was  the 
moment  at  which  Oeorge  the  Second  disdainftilly  appointed  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  of  his  empire  to  the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  to  thin 
involuntary  election  he  probably  owed  that  he  was  not  himself  sent  back 
^  to  give  his  little  senate  laws"  in  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Hanorer. 

It  was  in  vain  that  "Popery  and  the  Pretender"*  was  the  cry  mUfe 
foU  repeti  in  the  ears  of  this  new  and  singular  Lord  Lieutenant, — that 
the  old  measures  of  the  Boulters  and  the  Stones  were  proposed  as  the 
golden  rules  of  viceregal  conduct, — ^that  preachers  from  die  pulpit 
aroused  the  crusading  spirit  of  intolerance  against  a  sect  beaten  down  to 
the  earth, — that  the  domineering  party  of  a  haughty  ascendency  assailed 
the  audience-room  of  the  Viceroy,  and  "  stopped  the  chariot  or  boarded 
the  barge,"  to  teach  him  how  to  rule,  to  force  him  to  recur  to  a  system 
beyond  the  rigour  of  the  law,  which  enabled  them  "  to  reign  by  divid- 
ing," while  it  placed  him  on  the  list  of  manntkin  lord  lieutenants,  die 
wire-worked  puppet  of  a  bigoted  &ction :  the  acute,  the  elegant  Ches- 
terfield, soon  fathomed  the  depths  of  their  ferocious  feebleness,  and 
he  played  with  the  virulence  he  did  not  deign  to  wrestle  with.  When 
the  advocates  of  intolerance  preached  persecution,  he  answered  their 
counsels  by  an  apothegm  and  a  bon-mot — he  quoted  Cicero  when  they 
cited  Nassau — he  gave  them  parties  for  their  politics*— suppers  for  their 
sophistry,  he  forced  them  to  swallow  his  measures  with  his  cbret — and 
he  stopped  the  mouths  of  many  with  good  dinners  on  whom  good  argu- 
ments would  have  been  thrown  away.  In  a  word,  he  knew  them  all,  he 
defied  them  all ;  and  in  despite  of  that  party  in  the  ministry  which  sup- 
ported an  anti-national  faction,  he  saved  the  wretched  country  they  were 
driving  into  a  rebellion,  which  at  that  peculiar  moment  might  have  se- 
parated Ireland  for  ever  from  die  mother  country.  By  Uiis  ptfrscmd 
combination  of  wisdom,  humanity,  and  impartiality,  Lord  Chesterfield 


*  Whsn  Lord  Chesterfield  arrired  ifrlraUuid,  all  the  Catholic  places  of  wanhip* 
were  closed.  A  Mr.  Fitzgerald  saying  mass  in  the  obscure  garret  of  a  condemned 
house,  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled,  and  the  floor  giving  way,  the  officiating 
priest  with  many  of  his  flock  were  htiried  In  the  mint,  and  the  greater  nwnber  wets 
SWMied  or  wounded.  Lord  Chesterfleld,  borror-atraek  at  the  event,  ^ndiSRsd  tlMt 
all  the  chapela  in  the  capital  should  be  opened  4>n  St.  Patrick's  dsf,  and  thay  haw 
never  since  been  closed. 

A  sealous  Protestant,  thinking  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  came  to 
Inform  him  that  one  of  his  cbachmeti  was  a  Roman  Catholle,  and  went  prkately  W 
mass.  <<Does  he,  indeed?"  said  his  Lordship;  «<then  I  shall  takacare  thathe 
vevcr  drives  ne  th9n,'*'^Che§urfi€ld't  Memoirs, 

Tht  Bishop  of  Waterford  relates  tliat  the  vice-treasurer,  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  man  of 
good  character  and  considerable  fortune,  waited  upon  Lord  Chesterfield  one  mom* 
ing,  and  in  a  great  fright  told  him  that  ho  was  assured  upon  good  anCfaoi^ty  that  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Connangfat  were  actunlly  rising ;  opoa  which  tfa!e  Vioeror 
looked  at  bia  walcb,  and  with  great  composure  answered  him,  «  It  is  nine  o*e1eck 
and  time  for  them  to  rise ;  I  believe,  therefore,  that  your  news  is  true."  Thia 
system  of  alarm,  be  it  observed,  continues  in  all  its  vigour  to  the  present  day ; 
and  the  actual  Viceroy  has  to  withstand  the  fdsehood  of  the  designing  and  tlie  cre- 
dulity <of  the  nervous,  full  as  much  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 
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preserved  a  Cadiolic  population  in  the  most  perfect  peace  and  obedience^ 
during  the  whole  of  that  rebellion,  which  in  Protestant  England  and 
Presbyterian  Scotland  had  nearly  restored  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  they 
had  forfeited  by  their  blind  and  bigoted  attachment  to  papal  institutions 
—a  memorable  example  of  the  value  of  an  enlarged  philosophy  m  go- 
vernors, and  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  be  grateful  for  kindness 
in  their  rulers,  of  their  proneness  to  yield  a  willing  obedience  to  autho- 
rity, if  encouraged  by  the  slightest  show  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  in 
those  whom  chapce  has  jdaced  over  them.  But  narrow  hearts  and  narrow 
intellects,  impervious  to  the  more  generous  impidses  of  nature,  and  plac- 
ing the  whole  force  of  government  in  the  scaffold  and  the  bayonet— op- 
pressing those  they  fear,  and  fearing  those  they  oppress — have  too  long 
exerted  their  baleful  influence  in  brutalizing  and  debasing  the  Irish  na- 
tion into  permanent  anarchy,  creating  those  abuses,  which  they  now  plead 
in  justification  of  their  own  unpitying  rigour  :  and  if  in  rare  and  distant 
intervals  the  patriotism  and  the  kindly  feelings  of  a  Chesterfield  have 
again  found  themselves  under  the  canopy  of  the  viceregal  throne,  the  op- 
pressor and  the  oppressed  have  alike  been  ojmosed  to  their  beneficent 
activity.  The  good  which  Chesterfield  effected  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  can  now  scarcely  be  hoped  for  even  in  the  halcyon  hour  of  peace : 
and  should  the  British  empire  be  again  involved  in  foreign  conflict,  Ire- 
land, unemancipated  Irdand  might  be  urged  to  seek  new  destinies  for  her- 
self in  an  alliance  from  which  she  might  have  something  to  hope,  but  from 
which  she  could  have  nothing  to  fear  more  terrible  than  she  has  already 
encountered  during  the  ceaseless  miseries  of  nearly  six  centuries.  Of 
this  truth,  harsh  and  repulsive  as  it  may  seem,  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  can  entertain  a  rational  doubt.  The  example  of  America  is 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  hope  delayed  and  the  promise  and 
the  pledge  unredeemed  lie  deep  in  their  hearts :  restrictive  and  penal 
laws,  too  severe  even  for  occasional  application,  have  become  almost  per- 
manent on  the  statute  book  ;  famine  and  pestilence  have  grown  almost 
periodical  in  their  visitations.  From  such  premises  what  other  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  ?  An  influence  behind  the  throne,  and  greater  than 
t)ie  throne,  has  chiUed  the  sympathies  and  arrested  the  outstretched 
hand  of  royalty ;  even  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  empire  has  cowered 
before  a  party,  and  truckled  to  a  faction ;  the  cup  of  reconciliation, 
diough  pledged  by  a  sovereign,  has  been  drugged  with  poison ;  and  a 
divided  cabinet  has  distraeted  the  country  and  paralysed  the  exertions  of 
the  only  public  fimcti<»iaryi  who  for  years  has  administered  the  laws  of 
the  country  with  any  thing  approaching  to  the  spirit  of  merc^  and  of 
fiumess. 

From  the  period  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  administaration,  the  effects 
produced  by  die  permanent  residence  of  the  Irish  gentry,  were  felt  in 
that  most  blessea  consequence,  the  developement  of  a  public  spirit. 
The  English  in  Ireland,  says  Burke,  began  to  leel  that  they  were  do- 
fnidliat^,  and  had  a  country ;  and  the  Irish  found  that  what  was 
technicaUy  called  ''the  English  interest^"  was  gradually  fading  be- 
fore one  common  and  independent  national  will !  It  was  in  vain  that 
one  of  the  belligerent  chiefs  of  the  church  (always  the  fomentors  of  Irish 
discord)  still  struggled  to  uphold  a  system  which  was  ruin  to  the  many 
and  power  to  the  fdw.  The  proud  churchman  and  servile  courtier,  the 
arrogant  and  despotic  primate  of  the  day,  was  taught  to  fed  that  hb  had 
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other  times  and  other  men  to  deal  with  than  those  living  when  the  couiHry 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  Boulter's  iron  crosier.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
affected  to  *'  do  the  king*8  buthusSf*  (as  he  termed  it)  as  other  Protestant 
Wolseys  had  done  it;  and  openly  avowed  his  iotention  of  carrying  every 
government  measure,  d  coup  de  main^  and  in  spite  of  all  constitutiopial 
opposition ;  for  he  lived  to  see  the  Irish  gentry  arrayed  against  the  unr 
due  influence  of  despotic  churchmen  under  the  standard  of  an  Irish 
speaker!  The  Irish  patriots,  led  on  by  the  chief  of  the  Iri^h  .aristo- 
cracy  *,  united  with  the  middle  and  the  mercantile  classes,  fonQing  but 
one  caste  in  feeling  and  effort  to  array  public  opinion,  against  unconr 
stitutional  measures,  f  &nd  to.  put  down  for  ever  the  direct  and  ruinous 
interference  of  ecclesiastical  sutesmen!  The  government  was  now 
awakened  to  the  danger  of  employing  the  zealous  and  intemperate,  by 
the  resistance  which  the  primate  had  roused  into  activity ;  and  Stone, 
struck  off  the  liait  of  privy  coimsellors,  the  object  of  national  hatred  and 
party  contempt,  exhibited  one  more  example  of  t]be  vanity  of  unfounded 
ambition,  and  the  weakness  of  that  policy  which  is  opposed  to  public 
virtue,  and  the  plain  rule  of  right. 

The  rapid  progress  which  at  this  period  public  opinion  and  political 
science  were  making,  through  the  agency  of  a  resident  and  educated 

fen  try,  was  so  highly  estimated,  that  an  English  Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord 
larcourt),  as  the  most  popular  measure  he  could  bring  forward  to 
counteract  the  distastefid  effect  of  other  less  gracious  and  salutary  acttj 
proposed  on  the  pari  of  government  (1773)  a  tax  on  absknxbss! 
Never  was  such  a  tax  less  called  for ;  for  the  absentees  were  not  in  that 
day  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  an  hundred,  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  times.  Yet  the  draining  of  the  resources  of  Ireland  in  the 
smallest  proportion,  the  pouring  forth  of  any  modicnm  of  native  trea- 
sure into  foreign  coffvs,  was  considered  as  nothing  less  tlwo  high 
treason  to  th^  country.  The  great  English  landholdhers  of  Ireland 
made  a  powerful  resistance  to  a  tax  which  principally  afiect^  them* 
selves ;  but  the  majority  by  which  the  measure  waa  ir^eete^  ,waa:*ao 
swallj;  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  popularity,  and  of  the  feeUng|v^,tbe 

•  In  a  contest  for  constUutionAl  righto  (1755),  th«  Esr),«C|;:il^T»placM»h|iMdl 
at  tbe  head  of  the  liberal  party,  which  was  then  technically  deaignate4  "theM- 
triots  :*'  and  the  agents  of  the  Castle  and  the  Church  faction  having  represented  to 
the  King  that  the  Irish  Hoose  of  Commons  was  bent  on  destroying  tiie  toyal  prerb- 
gative,  for  the  porpose  of  prepariw  hia  Majesty's  expnlsloa ;  the  Bar],  wiUi  « Ibi 
oulde  bloode  of  the  Geraldines"  boiling  in  his  veina,  deosed  thecalnnii^,  sad  «am* 
posed  and  with  his  own  hand  presented  a  memorial  to  the  king,  proving  historicf^y 
thai  the  Irish  were  to  a  fanlt  the  upholders  of  the  royal  prerogatiye,  and  lorers  of 
kingly  govercmeot.  For  this  spirited  conduct,  which  recalls  the  opposition  of  the 
Kildares  of  old  to  the  ministers  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Ei^^rth,  ha  rceeiv^  the 
glorious  appellation  of  Father  of  his  conntry. 

t  The  terrorisaa  of  former  times  baring  now  jielded  to  a  more  salutary  systrm, 
the  expression  of  public  feeling  tooh  a  rariety  of  forms.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
pditicai  toasts  came  into  fashion,  introduced  into  social  meetings  through  the  con- 
vivial talents  of  a  Mr.  Carter,  ton  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  His  toast  of  «*  May 
all  secretary  bashaws  and  lordly  high-pri^sta  be  kept  to  their  proper  tackle^  the 
sword  and  the  bible,"  became  a  charter  sentiment  at  all  public  and  private  dinners. 
The  lordly  htgh-nriest  was  Archbishop  Stone,  and  the  bashaw  was  Lord  G.  Sack- 
Tille,  who  brought  all  the  pedantry  of  the  schools  to  his  official  diplomacy,  and 
added  the  sopcrdHonsness  of  fashion  to  the  hauteur  of  conscious  supremacy. 

t  The  numbers  of  those  who  voted  were  102  for,  and  122  against  the  measure. 
The  tax  pioposed  was  two  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  rents  aud  profits  of  laired 
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puMic  on  the  subject.  Thoee  feelingt,  whether  'fbund^  or  crroDeouSy 
were  by  no  means  unnatural ;  and  the  government,  on  its  part,  has 
never  been  slow  to  encourage  and  strengthen  them.  The  greater  por«- 
tion  of  the  absentee  property  had  fiiUen  to  the  lot  of  its  English  pos- 
sessors, by  fraud  or  violence,  by  legal  quibbling  or  by  open  proscrip- 
tions ;  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  cultivators  of 
that  soil,  which  on  the  general  principles  of  right  and  justice  they  ima« 
ffined  stfll  to  be  their  own  property,  must  naturally  have  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  foreigh  intruders.  But  in  a  country  so  poor  as  Ireland, 
so  divested  of  all  other  means  of  making  mobey  beyond  tfie  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  this  annual  exportation  of  excessive  and  burthensome  rents 
could  not  fail  to  be  viewed  with  great  discontent.*  In  England  at  the 
present  day,  if  all  the  landed  proprietors  were  to  export  themselves  to 
the  Ck>ntinent,  and  to  spend  their  rents  in  its  various  capitals,  their  ab- 
sence would  scarcely  be  felt,  amidst  the  multiplied  resources  of  com- 
mercial  activity.  Wherever  the  lord  of  the  soil  abandoned  his  dwell- 
ings an  East  India  Nabob,  a  money-broker,  or  a  merchant,  would  stand 
forth  ready  to  occupy  his  station,  and  rule  over  his  domains ;  and  the 
sums  expotided  abroad,  would  rapidly  find  their  way  home,  in  increased 
demands  for  the  products  of  English  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nouveaux  rkhest  divested  of  h^editary  pretensions  and  feudal  preju- 
dices, and  more  deeply  instructed  in  the  true  principles  of  political  eco< 
nomy,  would  afibrd  less  opposition  to  the  reception  and  dinusion  of  the 
lessons  of  experience ;  and  would  therefore  be  the  more  acceptable  to 
the  labouring  classes,  than  those  who,  trammelled  in  the  prejudices  of 
hereditary  consequence,  obstinately' stand  still  in  knowledge,  while  all 
around  them  is  moving  in  advance.  In  Ireland,  however^  it  has  always 
been  otherwise.  Land  has  been  ever  the  only  instrument  of*  industry, 
and  rent  the  only  source  of  accumtdated  capital.  The  landed  proprie- 
lofSt  together  with  their  immediate  dependants,  the  members  of  the 
learned  professionsy  have  long  formed  exclusively  the  educated  classes  ; 
and  their  expenditure  has  produced  the  only  stimulus  which  existed^ 
to  excite  the  petty  commerce  and  circumscribed  industry,  which  in 
the  country  towns  of  Ireland  support  half-a*dozen  shopkeepers ;  whoi 
dignified  with  the  taameof  merchants,  fill  the  municipal  offices  and  send 
representatives  to  Parliament*  When,  therefore,  these  ibvourites  of 
fortune,  the  landed  proprietors*  expatriate  themsdves,  their  mansions  are 
left  silent  and  desolate;  and  none  remains  behind  to  employ  the 
temuitiy,  to  spread  illumination,  or  to  distribute  justice,  but  agents, 
middle  men,  and  the  clergy,  whose  c«  parte  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
whose  different  creed  and  opposed  pecuniary  interests  wholly  unfit  them 
for  the  civil  duties  which  are  thus  devolved  upon  them.  With  such 
reasons  for  the  unpopularity  of  absenteeism,  the  interests  of  government 
in  the  prevalence  of  such  ^  prejudice  strongly  conspired  .  When  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  country  is  made  matter  of  general  dedaaMi- 
tion,  the  minister  calls  iot  specific  abuses ;  and  when  li  specific'  abuse  is 
dragged  to  daylight,  and  remedies  are  loudly  demanded,  absenteeism  is 
made  a  ready  skreen  to  conceal  the  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  redress 

property  in  the  hands  of  thoss  who  did  aot  reside  ialrelaod  lor  tiz  months  io  each 
year,  from  1773  to  1775. 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  public  prints  that  350,000/.  are,  at  this  day,  laken  ;uuiaally 
from  the  county  of  Kelkcnny  alooe. 
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of  the  governing  faction.  Tithe  abuses  are  met  by  the  charge  of  excessive 
rents  and  absentee  consumption ;  corruption  of  the  magistracy  is  de- 
fended by  the  absence  of  independent  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  what- 
ever is  the  evil  to  be  averted,  whatever  the  malpractice  to  be  reformed^ 
the  Absentees  are  the  ready  scapegoats  for  every  delinquent,  and  the 
plausible  pretext  for  every  forbearance. 

Absenteeship,  however,  always  founded  in  bad  government,  becomes 
ruinous  only  as  it  cooperates  with  other  and  mightier  evils  proceedings 
from  the  same  cause.  In  a  well-ordered  community  the  number  and  in- 
flnence  of  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  and  enjoy  the  means  of  ex- 
patriation, can  never  bear  an  overwhelming  proportion  to  that  of  the 
industrious  citizens  chained  down  to  a  spot  by  the  habits  and  the  necessi-^ 
ties  of  their  laborious  lives.  Wherever  this  relative  proportion  is 
materially  deranged,  there  will  be  found  much  to  alter  in  existing  insti- 
tutions. In  such  a  conditfon  of  things,  a  restraining  tax  is  as  futile  as 
it  is  unjust.  €rovemment  exists  but  to  protect  property ;  and  any  law 
which  restrains  the  owner's  right  of  spending  his  money  where  he  pleases, 
operates  a  violence,  which  the  most  urgent  necessity  alone  could  justify. 
On  the  other  hand  to  expect  that  a  pecuniary  mulct,  of  any  amount 
short  of  an  absolute  seizure  of  the  entire  rental,  would  keep  those  at 
home,  whom  a  sense  of  injustice,  of  insecurity,  and  of  the  absence  of 
educated  and  liberal  intercourse  (of  all  that  makes  life  endurable  and 
wealth  enjoyable)  drives  into  exile,  is  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  aristocratical  part  of  die 
community. 

To  the  pause  which  followed  the  commotions  of  1745,  succeeded 
an  event  which  belonged  not  to  one  country  or  one  age,  but  to  the 
great  history  of  mankind  and  to  ages'  yet  unborn !  an  event,  which 
though  it  has  produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  wide-spreading  con- 
sequences on  the  social  condition,  has  not  yet  half  worked  out  its 
mighty  and  incalculable  effects.  The  American  Revolution, — ^the  greatest 
explosion  that  ever  shook  the  complicated  fabric  of  political  abuses, 
the  boldest  step  which  civilization  has  yet  made  rn  avant, — was  felt  in  its 
reverberations  throughout  all  Europe ;  and  even  Irdand,  remote,  iso- 
lated, and  oppressed  Ireland,  returned  some  vibration  to  the  Bliodk ! 
England,  amidst  the  host  of  ills  which  assailed  her  at  this,  the  most 
awnil  crisis  of  her  history,  already  beheld  the  children  of  the  land  she 
had  so  long  oppressed,  bursting  their  bonds  and  hailing  with  their 
wonted  *'ten  thousand  welcomes,"*  the  hope  of  emancipation,  which 
oune  to  them  from  the  greatest  and  freest  region  of  the  earth.  It  was 
then  that  a  British  minister,  worked  upon  by  his  fears,  or  driven  by  his 
necessities,  granted  a  reluctant  boon,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  back 
the  affections  of  an  alienated  people,  whose  co*operation  he  wanted,  and 
whose  desertion  he  had  but  too  just  a  causa  to  apprehend.  It  was  then 
that  he  admitted  the  Irish  to  rights  for  which  during  past  ages  they  had 
sued  in  vain ;  and  flattered  those  with  eulogies  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
denied  justice.  It  was  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  though  it  was  new, 
that  when  an  Irish  member  in  the  British  senate  ventured  to  observe, 
that ''  Ireland  was  the  chief  dependence  of  the  British  crown,  and  that 
it  behoggd  England  to  admit  the  Irish  nation  to  the  privileges  of  British 

*  Ccad  mille  faltha. 
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citiscns,"  ihere  was  not  one  dissentient  voice  to  deny  the  &ct,  or  oppose 
the  pn^poeition  ;*  and  the  bills  which  then  passed  the  Parliament 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  for  the  opening  of  the  Irish  trade» 
produced  the  usual  efifects  of  kindness  on  the  human  heart.  From  that 
moment  America  promised,  and  Franklin  wrote  in  vain*  "  If,^**  says 
tliat  patriotic  philosopher, — die  patriot  of  humanity,  and  the  philosopb^ 
of  common  sense  1 — ^in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland* 
**  If  the  government  whom  you  at  home  acknowledge  does  not,  in  con^ 
formity  to  its  own  interests,  take  off  and  remove  every  restraint  on  your 
trndet  oommercet  and  manufacture,  I  am  charged  to  assure  you  .thaf 
means  will  be  found  to  establish  your  freedom  in  this  respect  in  the 
fullest  and  freest  manner ;  and  as  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  Aiperica  to 
piomote,  as  far  as  her  other  engagements  will  permit,  a  reciprocal  com- 
mercial intwcourse  with  you,  I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  seek  every 
means  to  establish  and  maintain  it." 

But  Ireland  had  not  recourse  to  a  foreign  power  to  r^daim  her  rights^ 
She  placed  her  cause  in  the  hands  of  her  Resident  Gentry  :  she  com- 
mitted it  in  the  senate  to  a  Grattan*  and  in  the  field  to  a  Charlempnt  t 
The  restrictions  in  trader  which  America  ofifered  to  break,  were  re- 
moved by  the  exerticms  of  Irish  patriotism,  supported  by  that  fbrce^ 
which  is  alone  constitutional,  a  national  militia !  It  was  at  this  event- 
ful epoch  of  Irish  regeneration,  that  the  combined  exercise  of  those 
native  energies  to  whidi,  in  a  moment  of  exigency,  a  brave  and  unhappy 
people  never  fail  to  resort,  produced  that  bulwark  of  national  iibder 
pendence,  the  Irish  Voluntsbrs  ;  and  a  whole  people,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  liberty  in  their  hearts,  stood  forth  the  protectors  of  their 
native  land,  which  an  unnatural  government  had  thus  exposed  to  danger 
and  seduction.  Even  England  looked  on  with  respect  and  gratitude, 
at  the  efforts  of  the  devoted  and  loyal  Irish,  who,  forgetful  of  all  past 
injuries,  came  forward  no  less  in  her  cause  than  their  own  ;t  and  whei) 
the  Irish  volunteers  presented  themselves  to  the  admiration  of  the  em- 
pire, organised  into  a  compact  and  disciplined  body,  under  their  illustrious 
chief  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  (whose  name  ever  falls  like  light  upon 
the  page  it  illustrates,)  it  was  declared  in  the  British  senate,  by  one 
w1u>se  words  were  then  deemed  as  praphcfs  breathings^  *'  that  this  great 
event  resembled,  intrinsecally  and  substantially,  the  glorious  Revolution 
ofEngbmdinlGSS!" 

This  event,  however,  so  glorious  for  the  fame,  and  so  profitable  t9 
the  interests  and  independence  of  Ireland,  never  could  have  occurred,  if 
tlic  majority  of  the  gentry,  with  their  spirit,  their  wealth,  their  in- 


*  h  is  worth  citing,  that  Shr  GecU  Wray,  one  of  the  most  violent  opponent  of  the 
extension  of  Irish  trade,  observed  at  this  time  to  the  House^  "  that  the  true 

Srievaoces  of  Ireland  were  the  Irish  Pension  List,  the  Sinecure  Offices,  the  Roman 
atholic  Disabilities,  and  the  Absentees/' 

f  It  was  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  at  this  period,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  day  alhided,  when  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  obserrMl, 
«  That  the  united  and  great  miUtary  preparations  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  iec|aed 
only  lo  have  roused  the  courage  and  called  forth  the  exertions  of  his  Majestyi's 
brare  and  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom  of  Ireland  y  and  I  have  only  to  lament  thi& 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury  has  hitherto  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  rive  tllote 
exertions  the  most  extensive  and  oenstitationftl  opera^n,  by  earrying  the  i 
law  into  effect." 
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flnenee,  and  their  edtteatkm,  bad  not  been  a  RfisiDBNT  Obhtrt  !  and  if 
there  is  one  illaminated  page  in  the  dark  st5ry  of  Ireland's  misery!  one 
pao86  in  her  sniferings!  it  belongs  to  this  proad  and  Messed  niDnient» 
when  her  people  and  their  chiefs  were  armed,  morally  and  physicaHjrt 
in  her  defence ;  when  her  senate  resounded  to  an  eloquence  as  pure  and 
as  patriotic  as  the  Forum  ever  echoed ;  when  the  private  sodety  of  the 
capital  became  proverbial  for  its  wit  and  festivity ;  and  when  all  tended 
to,  if  it  did  not  rearii,  the  term  of  national  prosperity  and  national  glory. 
But  alas!  this  moment  of  promise  and  splendour  was  transient  as  a 
dream,  and  the  bright  effulgence  of  Irish  patriotism,  brilliant  as  the 
midn^t  metsor,  was  as  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  midnight  darkness. 
Caoaes  on  wfaidi  it  is  now  beside  the  purpose  to  dwell,  paralysed  the 
virtues,  and  marred  the  hopes  of  the  honest  and  the  brave.  Engines 
were  put  into  pby»  and  agents  into-  activity,  to  destroy  or  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  national  independence.  Corruption  and  injustice  te- 
oommenced  iheir  suicidal  career ;  the  rebellion  and  the  Union  were 
got  up,  and  succeeded  bevond  the  hopes  of  their  authors ;  and  firom 
that  epoch  every  evil  wluch  can  afflict  humanity  and  degrade  a  nation 
has  gathered  to  a  foul  and  purulent  head ;  every  sad  succeeding  year 
has  been  marked  by  some  new  step  towards  social  disorganiaation  and 
national  extinction. 

**  Scarcelv  had  the  law  passed  ratifying  that  great  mischief— the  Union— 
(says  one  or  the  ablest  and,  what  is  yet  more,  one  of  Ihe  honestest  uid  most 
uncompromising  writers  on  Irish  aluirs,  of  the  present  or  of  any  i^)  when 
Absenteeism,  the  predominant  calamity  of  IreUiid»  was  fearfolly  accdenued. 
The  chief  proprietors  fled  from  the  metropolis^  as  from  an  invadiog  army ; 
and  the  country  afTording  neither  interest  nor  expectation,  they  expatriated 
themselves  in  shame,  in  diseust.  in  anguish,  in  despair.  A  categoiy  of  evils 
beset  the  land. — Those  who  nad  entertained  fair  hopes  soon  found  tneir  pro- 
spects darker,  and  a  long  ni^ht  close  the  transient  day.  To  infatuation  suc- 
ceeded self*torment.  A  Chief  Judge  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  he  had 
participated  in  that  signal  trcacheryp-another  Judge  asked  pardon  of  God 
and  his  country,  for  sanctioning  it  with  his  vote-  Pitt,  the  nachiuisc,  pe- 
rished amidst  the  mufortunes  of  the  £mpire — and  Castlereagh,  in  his  pride 
and  power,  became  his  own  executioner.  The  noble  delinquents  and  their 
race  perish  together.  Twenty-four  Irish  Peerages  have  become  extinct  since 
the  Union  in  January  1801,  exclusive  of  Peerages  under  a  superior  title,  but 
continued  in  an  inferior  honour— and  while  I  write,  another  of  the  noble 
Older  which  stands  between  the  prerogative  and  thepeople,  as  hounds  be- 
tween the  huntsman  and  the  hare,  is  extinguished.  Thus  nature  takes  ven- 
geance on  the  exalted  traitors  to  their  countiy.  The  Union  cannot  subsist— 
Sin  and  Death  have  fixed  their  peremptorv  seal  of  doom  upon  it.  Not  all 
the  vices  of  Ferdinand  to  his  parentage,  ana  familv,  and  country — not  all  the 
deeds  of  the  magnanimous  Allies  and  the  Holy  Alliance  to  Spam,  Germany, 
and  Italy — ^no,  not  the  repeated  partitions  of  Poland  bv  the  Koyal  Robbers, 
the  Austrian,  and  Frederic,  and  Catherine,  equalled  altogether  the  dreadful 
sum  of  sinning  by  the  English  Ministry,  in  preparing,  prosecuting,  and  ac- 
complishing that  sad  catastrophe — the  incorporate  Union  of  Ireuind  with 
Great  Britain. — G.  Ensar^t  Aadre$9  to  the  People  a^ Ireland. 

Prerionsly  to  the  Act  of  Union,  Absenteeism,  though  encouraged  by 
the  geographical  position  of  the  country,  and  promoted  by  some  inre- 
terate  habits  derived  from  ancient  abuse,  was  principally  confined,  among 
the  narive  Irish,  to  a  few  individuals  whose  ill  understood  vanity  tempted 
them  to  seek  for  a  consequence  abroad,  which  is  ever  denied  to  the  un- 
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connected  ttranger,  a  consequence  which  no  extratagant  expenoe  can 
parchaae.    With  a  few  exceptiona,  thelrefore,  the  malady  was  confined^Co 
the  great  English  proprietors  of  forfeited  estates,  whose  numbers  must'in 
the  progress  of  events  have  been  diminished,  by  the  dissipations  insepara* 
Me  from  unbounded  wealth,  and  the  growth  of  commercial  and  manu&c* 
tural  fortunes.    Itmigbt,  in  some  cases,  indeed,  be  both  a  vice,  and  a  ridi- 
cule, in  the  absent ;  but  had  the  nation  in  oilier  respects  been  well  used 
and  well  governed,  it  would  have  been  of  no  serious  evil  to  those  who  re- 
mained at  home.    But  the  Act  of  Union,  whatever  may  beits  other  opeira- 
tions,  meritorious  or  vicious,  at  once  converted  a  local  disease  into  a  na^ 
tional  pestilence.    The  centre  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  the  mart  of 
promotion,  and  the  fountain  of  favour,  were  by  this  one  iatal  act  at  once 
removed  into  a  foreign  land ;  ambition,  avarice,  dissipatian  and  re&ie^' 
ment,  all  combined  to  seduce  the  upper  classes  into  a  desertion  of-^beir 
homes  and  country :  and  as  each  succeeding  ornament  of  the  Irish* 
capital  abandoned  his  hotel,  as  each  influential  landlord  quitted  his 
castle  in  the  country,  or  his  house  in  the  city,  a  new  race  of  vulgar-  li^^ 
starts  of  uneducated  and  capricious  despots,  usurped  their  place,  spread- 
ing a  barbarous  morgue  over  the  once  elegant  society  of  the  metropolis, 
ai^  banishing  peace  and  security  from  the  mountain  and  the  plain. 
Many  whom  temptation  could  not  hitherto  seduce  from  homei  weie 
now  forced  by  fear  to  fly ;  and  every  passion,  every  motive  combined 
to  drive  from  the  unhappy  land,  all  those  who  were  possessed  of 
the  means  of  flight.     It  is  in  vain  that  patriotism  struggles  and  con- 
science arrests  the  departing  step  of  those  who  yet  linger  behind  in  paini\il 
vacillation.     Self-preservation  must  and  will  in  the  end  prevail,     what- 
ever is  educated,  whatever  is  tasteful,  whatever  is  liberal,  will  too  pro- 
bably fly  a  land,  where  the  insolence  of  official  rank  supplies  the  amenity 
of  ah  admitted  aristocracy,  and  where  vulgar  wealth,  acquired  by  poli- 
tical subserviency,  and  too  frequently  unaccompanied  by  knowledge,  holds 
talent  at  at  arms'  length,  and  rejects  wit  from  its  coteries  as  dangerous 
to  its  ovifn  dull  supremacy  and  hostile  to  the  repose  of  its  own  "/af  con- 
tented ignorance.**     The  philanthropist,  disgusted  with  the  perpetual 
spectacle  of  hopeless  wretchedness  and  irredeemable  despair,  will  seek 
relief  by  flying  the  misery  he  cannot  mitigate ;  the  enlightened  and  the 
liberal  will  turn  with  horror  from  the  country  where  laws  of  exception 
have  been  adopted  into  the  permanent  code,  and  whore  necessitated 
violence  is  only  met  by  judicial  severity  and  legal  murder.    The  land- 
holder, wearied  by  his  contests  with  the  clergy,  and  intimidated  by  the 
armed  and  masked  opposition  of  his  tenantry,  will  be  contented  to  pur- 
chase repose  by  abandoning  at  once  the  soil  and  its  produce,  to  the  proc- 
tors, the  police-men  and  their  chiefe.     The  shirri  of  Ireland  will  alone 
find  in  a  land,  thus  every  way  accursed,  the  elements  congenial  to  their 
existence,  as  the  reptiles  and  insects  subsist  in  that  putrefaction,  which 
spreads  disease  and  death  among  the  nobler  animals.     In  the  present 
political  prospect  of  Ireland,  the  eye  of  philosophy  and  of  philanthropy 
turns  on  every  side  in  search  of  a  principle  of  regeneration,  and  turns  in 
vain.    On  every  side  a  circle  of  recurrent  cause  and  effect,  like  the 
mystic  emblem  of  the  Egyptians,  points  to  an  eternity  of  woe,  and  to 
endless  cycles  of  misgovcrnment  and  resistance.     As  long  as  the  actual 
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sj^tem  eontiouest  («a.  long  9S  every  cau^e  is  foreed  to  «0MS|ir  in  Irenderia^ 
Irdand  uninhabitable)  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  organize  any 
^lan  for  civiliziDgf  InmquMifitig  and  ennciiing  die  country.    It  is  an 
emp^  and. an  idle  boast  in  the  British  House  of  Coiniaons»  thftt  i^  de- 
votes its.  successive  nights  to  the  debating  Irish  affairs^  so  long  as  |be 
religious  division  of  the  people  and  the  proconsular  government  found* 
^  upon  that  division  are  to  be  recognized  as  sound  policy  or  Christian 
charity.    The  half  measures  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted,  far  fconi 
proving  beneficial,  and  composing  the  contentions  of  hostile  fuctionm 
have  served  only  to  increase  discontent  and  disarm  inquiry.*    Nor  can 
the  ministers  be  entitled  to  any  praise  for  generosity  who  dare  not,  \fk 
the  first  place,  be  just.     In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  their  professions  qf 
zeal  and  compassion  for  the  natioiial  distress ;  in  spite  or  all  their  pai^* 
lianientary  tamperings  with  the  national  abuses,  they  mast  still  remaia 
answerable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  absenteeship  which  they  so  stre- 
nuously hold  up  as  die  giant  ill,  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  Ibr 
the  existence  of  which  they  imagine  themselves  not  responsible.     The 
grand  principle  of  "  divide  et  impera*  has  produced  both  the  religioiia 
question  and  the  question  between  landlords  and  tenants,  which  are  the 
hioges  on  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  turn.     To  commence  the 
work  of  reffeneradon  in  earnest,  that  principle  must  be  fiiirly  and  honestly 
^ban^onea :  when  this  is  doiie,  and  not  before,  absenteeship,  with  every 
other  evil  which  has  grown  out  of  the  monstrous  and  anarchical  system, 
diat  has  so  long  subsisted,  will  gradually  disappear ;  and  proprietors  in 
Ireland  as  in  other  countries,  will  inhabit  their  country,  when  their 
country  becomes  inhabitable — **  Uln  hene^  ibi  patria"  is  a  maxim  not 
'altogether  unreasonable;    and,  surely,  if  in  any  circumstances  it  is 
entitled  to  toleration,  it  is  in  that  land,  where  the  greater  the  patriotism 
and  virtue,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  social  comfort  and  rational  hap- 
piness.    To  the  Absentbbs  themselves  we  would  willingly  appeal  with 
every  invocation  that  can  bind  the  conscience  or  awaken  the  heart. 
But  the  appeal  were  worse  than  idle,  it  would  in  fact  be  injurious,  by 
poindng  to  effects  and  disengaging  the  attention  from  causes.    la  tlie 
jprresent  instance  Absehteeish  is  a  necessitated  evil ! !    In  the  absentees 
It  is  less  a  crime  than  a  misfortune;  and  with  respect  to  the  government 
it  is  so  far  irom  being  a  justification  of  its  acts,  that  it  has  become,  a 
pregnant  and  a  pointed  conclusion  of  its  ignorance  of  all  sound  prin« 
ciple  or  its  heartless  indiflerence  to  all  those  interests  which  the  un- 
-happy  desdny  of  *•  the  most  unhappy  country  under  Heaven,"  has  com- 
mitted to  its  charge. 

*  Thei^  )udf  messores  are»  however,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  a^oit  luari- 
table.-~A  divided  caMnet  founded  upon  a  divided  state  of  public  opinion'*  opposes 
an  inauperable  barrier  to  a  frank  and  honest  reform  :  and  oscillations  of  principle 
and  of  practice  must  attend  the  effort  to  mana^  factions  zo  nicely  balanced. 
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There  are  few  tasks  pleasmnter,  and  still  fewer  ntore  useful,  tban  tluit 
of  pointing  out  beauties  whioh  might  otherwise  rereain  but  part»a% 
known :  and  to  describe  the  FitzwiUiam  Gallery  of  Paiatinga  will  be  m 
some  measure  to  fulfil  a  task  of  this  nature.     I  do  not  mean  that  list 
whole  beauties  of  these  works  can  possibly  remain  coaoealed  from,  the 
actual  spectator  of  them,  however  careless  or  uncultivated  his  taste  lor 
auch  objects  may  be;   but  I  do  believe  that,  from    various  caus^ 
which  we  must  not  now  touch  upon,  the  existence  of  this  collection,  as 
a  public  gallery,  is  but  little  known,  and  its  extraordinary  value  still  lesa 
so.     On  this  presumption,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  describe  it»  as 
much  at  length  as  my  limits  will  permit ;   which,  liowever,  I  foresee* 
will  aflbrd  me  but  a  very  inadequate  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to 
those  various  objects  which  present  almost  equal  claims  to  attention. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  the  works  now  to  be  described 
formed  die  private  nailery  of  the  late  Earl  Fitswilliam,  and  were  by  him 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge— of  which  he  had  been  a 
member ;  and  that  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  University  on 
tiis  death  in  the  year  181G;  and  are  now  deposited  in  a  temporary 
teceptaele,  until  the  splendid  gallery — for  the  erection  of  which  he  alto 
bequeathed  ample  funds-^-can  be  provided  for  them.     That  eight  years 
should  have  elapsed  without  a  single  step  having  been  made  towards  this 
provision,  is  a  fact  I  shall  merely  glance  at  in  passing,  and  couple  it 
with  another,  that  the  building  which  tl^e  exquisite  works  in  question  al 
present  occupy  is  in  every  respect  unfitted  for  their  rece{rtion« 

The  pictures,  together  with  various  other  objects  of  art  and  virtd 
which  accompaniea  them  in  the  bequest,  are  at  present  contained  in  two 
very  confined  apartments.  We  will  begin  in  the  first  of  thiese  apart-* 
ments,  and  with  the  first  picture,  which  hangs  over  the  door  of  en- 
trance. It  is  a  three-quarter  portr^t,  by  RenU>randt,  of  a  Outdi 
officer;  and  of  all  the  works  in  this  country  by  that  extraordinary 
master,  there  is  unquestionably  no  one  which  displays  a  more  consum-' 
irnate  taste  in  colouring.  In  fact,  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Rembrandt  wanted  nothing  but  the  wiU  to  make  him  as  great  a 
colourist  as  Titian ;  and  that  when  he  was  not  so,  it  was  because  he 
aimed  at  something  which  he  considered  to  be  beyond  mere  eoknuriog, 
if  not  incompatible  with  it.  His  favourite  object  was  to  create  extras 
ordinary  and  unlooked-for  effects,  by  means  of  embodying  light*  Ib 
the  instance  before  us,  however,  he  has  attempted  no  such  thing ;  but 
merely  to  banquet  the  eye  by  means  of  placing  before  it  a  rick  uakia- 
of  colours,  every  one  of  which  shall  at  once  act  by  itself  and  in  coiyunc-i 
tion  with  all  the  others — each  being  made  to  heighten,  and,  as  Jt  waae* 
bring  out  the  flavour  of  each ;  and  the  whole  producing  an  impressbn  of 
absolute  unity,  resulting  from  the  strict  and  entire  union  and  com-i 
munion  between  all  the  parts.  This  splendid  portrait  represents  aa 
officer,  in  a  loose  outer  dress  of  crhnson  stuffy  with  a  body  annoor  a£ 
steel,  holding  a  sword  in  the  left  hand,  and  leaning  the  dhow  on  a 
pedestal,  and  having  the  right  placed  on  the  hip.  (Xx  his  bead  he  has 
a  Spanish-shaped  hat  and  feathers,  and  he  is  looking  out  of  the  picture 
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se^cel^  superior  <o  those  pf  tbe^dpiirabl^.wqr]^  ^we  M«h  .,   .    .,.,.., 
Olancin^  at  ibeae  pictures  id  tiieAomerical, order  iipi  yn]nch^e^f^  §L. 
present  placed^  we  meet  with  a  &iebit  of  chiare^^cujco^by.CSV^tig^n^yaOf  s 
A|>raham  jc^urneying  to  the  land  of  (^ana^  (2)  ;-^an  cUjgfvi^lJtl^^jf^)^  i 
pdsjtion  b^  Paul  Pani^^  introducing  a  cl^ical  incideiU  jii^o  ^  {tajfai^^ 
sc*Hfe.(3);  and  a  pleasing,,. b^t  notv^ry  aplirI|^d^qr,p}^^r^^fl^^cJ^^wl4^ 
•cape,  "by  ZuccbaTeIli(4);.  and  thi^n.we  awiy^.at  a.nj|^i^pjrRj,.q^f*.,[ 
men  of  Titian's  finest  class  of  works^  in  wbrch-.  he~blenj];&,j[)ea^jta^  l^o 
bekt  qualities  of  his  style.     This  is  a  large  gallery-piptuj^f^jbdiudiii^,. 
portraits  of  .Philip  the  Second  of  $pj^n,  apd.his.xi^iatr^.tbe^^ini;^ 
d'Ebolr. '  The  latter  is  a  naked  ligure,  in  the  'chix^w^fejfi.m  f  {nyiiijpih.«f;  i 

-Wreath, 

ga^e  on  l^er  a^  she  lies.^  Tbese  two  figures  are  jplj^pfid^ogi^,  4  c^i^ ;  ^ 
whfch  ^cu^tes  nearly  alt  the  lower  j^rt  <if  the  cmiYass(V-  a^  a^ve  ,, 
thb,  tl^rou^  a  lifted  curtain^  is  seen  a  grand  Xai^dscapei  .extei^dii^  to  > 
a  distance^.  ';  Great  part  of  the  front  of  uus  picture,  witt^  the  e3bcepUqo  . 
of  the  female  figure^  is  dark  almost  to  blackne^;  and ,  the  cmtai%i* 
wfifch  occupies  the  sides  and  upper  part  is  the  si^me.  Tift/^^ffj^t.qf,  . 
this  on  the  principal  figure,  aa  well  as  on  the  Jandscap^»  ia  y^^^poi^af'-it 
lul  f  and  the  niore  so  as  the  flesh  includes  more.  curnfOimi  t^aa  '^f'uaU^  .. 
occur  i^  (}iis  artisfs  works.  The  esLtremitiea  of  the /ei|[^e^  ][\gM^ 
^xqulsUe  fttjthis  respect,^  as  weU  as  in  their  deslgniwd  6jm\xiifg^f  mqA  v 
in  fact  the  whcJe  figure  is  one  ^lece  of  glomiog  vitally,  ^^k^,^^^^ 
sion  of  the  face,  too,  is  very  quick  and  full  of  li%,;  hut,,tb^jfcmij|4^^  t 
ficient  in  refinement  and  delicacy,  though  not  in  elegancer^  ^TfhViiiil^"*  r 
figure  lb  this  {)icture  is^  as  is  usual  with  Titian^  kept  in  e^^re  ji||^sar|i],'t 
▼icifice  t6  th^  female  one  :  for  the  onl^  sovere^nty  he  ^iAxojiilt^v^ff^,** 
jects  bf  ayt,  was  that  of  Beauty.     This  fine  picture  «» froai;tj)i^J4diwS  f 

After  a  portrait  of  Lady  FitB  William,  byLely(6X  and  aimjlji^^,,* 
•cape,  hung  almost  entirely  out  of  sight,  by  G.  Fousain  (J)t  wg  com^l^ » -, 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Vandervelde — a  Storm  at  Sea  0^)-  >f  ib^Tftr^o 
lesir  transjparency  in  ibe  water  than  this  artist  firequently  gawQ»  there  j§   • 
greiit'  spirit  in  the  handling  of  It,  and  great  force  and  truth  ^^  the 
management  of  the  clouds.    Three  vessels  are  seen  at  different  dis- 
tal^, labouring  before  the  gale,  with  their  cordajj^e  straining  till  you; " 
can  almost  hear  it  creak,  and  the  little  flags  at  their  top-gallant  masts  .,. 
ready  to  fly  in  pieces  witb  struggling  to  escape  from  their  places.    TbA- 
eflftct  of  the  lightnii^,  breaking  out  from  behind  the  black  cjoud^^in  .,1 
the  Centre,  is  dso  very  fine. 
The  ft^jLt  picture  in  succession  (9).  is  well  worthy  attentipjir.MJl.vj 
i^Ataeih  0f  Xnpibal  Clyacci^  vigorous,  natural,  and  t^tqgether.unid^^^l 

Cpi;ohabJli  ftnA 
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nity  of  charaQt^  s^ii^mmmm^yi' 


^BkHfof ifhese  tVvd'figureiijj 

dn  of  ^attempting  to  represent^ 
la  Db^ertr^d  m  actual  iiatu»e,^| 
dencient  m  a  proper,  qiff- 


IlgmCBIlooiiB  orwis  ungcuc  KUiuc:,    wiuyu    laiici    la  uuiiui^j^  v\*lu,iiY5  cvl- 

tettAfei'Vfih^  «WW'  Mo  'thb'  d&aiice-:iaus-''ek'fending:Ue    imaffiM^^^ 

^  lil  Ijtiti not  duelling  oh;  i' g^^o^Mifn^} 

^_  .^    - ^^_  (l1Jj'a.'Ciii%iii''4ha'eraborate,  biSt  neMe^r 

B^e^We  m  mf  iiilHt^^     ^ictuife-  tl y ' Vaiider  .j|^iuleh, '  oif  (Ke  ^tcU  p 


ic^,-  die ''cotniioskioti,  'iHe  dfeWg'n 


kWel%bi4'«he'Hg1it  man  attitude  ©r arfoflng  loVel  "tte'^'^^^ 
Bttoidif^t  a^ftboTt  dnitatice  behind,  hnmeSately  between  'flie  ^wi^  Q^fjfp.'^ 
figtirrei',  akiffislleadiiigy'm  ahoble  attitude  of  admiring  cbntemp^t^^n.^^,'- 
the'ttitfFiif  a  red-»^088  dig  which  he  bears ;  one  of  his  outspread  wij^gs^^'^ 
fiin^ffife  Up  the-^pdceMdft  by  the  kneeling  attitude  of  Mary.    .^Voy.e^y 
the^a'^aot^pro'^ctiilis  Ate  seen  dhe^ing  from  iheii'  faces  and  '^inga  ^ 
a  j^li^Ufy^taa  his  head.    The  bdividual expressions  in''this;!|^,![ 
work  ar^  highly  animated  and  appropriate^  withoHt^^in  a'ly.de^ee^iiv-^ 
friife?ht^ti^h*tfoit  solemn,  and  digmfied  pro/)nVfj//which  sKd54^^^ 
fltmi^HB^  ^eWading  spirit  of  tliis  class  of  woAs ;  and  they'cbn^Tjl)ij^^^ 
to^xj^hlbi'tind  iUiistrate  each  other  in  the  most' skilful  aM  ^^'Wuipi^f^jf 
niinn€¥;^prflhaiiiiing'thai;iin'lty  oPefi^t  wWch  fixes  the  coiiiTOsjlffQn  tojijl 
sid^  ^MiXthne.  The  bfehi  yet  dignlfiei^siihpftJity  of^Jh?  Salrmyg^ 
seeM  at  once  to  engender  and  to  justify  the  fovestricken  adofaiioiiM,,\ 


mdHj^;'hAlf*tttileriiy  affWtfort.    THe  ate'tudesaiM/whtSle  ^figures  ^oC^^i, 
Christ  and  the  Angel  are  models  of  dignified  e^e,  ^d*  there  U  i^'chi  *^ 
grafcdiiUr 'Wioit'the  whole  scene  fliaft'  cannot:  IJe  '^ixrjk&zei.  "Itt  mav  L-^^. 
be^dt^^^ecf '^kt  ttie'MTn^i'dMe'jiVl^'^t  ofYb#t&^^  Aim^^!l 
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to  a  very  limited  number  6{  figures-^noi  ibore  than  three  ov  four';. 
,ji#4.l  qppstiofipFh^i:  9,  fffki^  jjoiot  of  tim^..c^.be  a4eauafdy  iUi^^ 

>fl»§»J5»-"  Thfi.  ly^a^m  of  "  diy%,aod  ,cq^;mu^''  wpUe^,  ui  the  bum^ 
WWo^Mpo  iMX  Um  thap.  to  otb^  tamg^..  A  multijpjlcity  of  ideaa  and 
^.ii^iages  ppr^nf^t^d  to.^  at  one  ani  thp  aano^  )g[)9n)ent»do  but  diatijprb  aiid 
:,4f8^^..withoi^  id.m  i^gfee,  fil|iflg  or  aa|:^yW  it.  Xl^er  do  \f^t 
K^^SUi}^  ^h^'-Ef^  "?^  «iit)rancie>  9na  obstruct  and  injuns  each  ochai;; 
..finite  ^^  tefipl^  ^ut^ni  iceioaws  <ucapt;. .  It.  is  scarcdy  jppaadbie  to.  meet 
.  Wi*  ^  w«b.^j«ft  .tbftt'tt^gm.epf^dy.  oc^  imjVgiPaiioq  .^h^.,i*e 

/WlrJ#8*!..4wr4)ea,..ojf.Tetui;na,iigon  itj  wor^  sati36ctoj^ljr,in  ahs^jice ; 
and  yet  it  consiata  but  of  thr^  %urea^  eng^e4  in  t}ief#ifi)pl^t.of 

Nf^M;  to  the  abori^  baqgp  am  adinira))!^  .speevai^  of  Gip(g^ii^.(f^ 
M  ^i^  Spe  y^natjan  taa(ej^.,botb  m  colouring  /and  ^;x|^esaioo.  ..  .Wtfh 
{T^Borf  than  thegffu:e  of  Xi^an,  it  has  mucli  of  rich  and  x^y  tonQ^    The 

Illl^^jf.the  Adoratjoapf  the  Shepberdu;  apji  the  figure^pf  thi^  Sh^- 
i^rd  on  the  left,,  first,  entering.  the4>u;ture«  is  .particularly  unbue^  w^fa 
.  libo,  Titiafi^^ue  4fy^«  Tliia  piqture  is  af  th^  e^$d  si^e,  andirepfjes^^yta 
I  tl^  yifgi^  ui^oKeripp  the  intantv  which  lies. on  the  g|roun4«,(a^.  e^^- 
jjfpjiifi%\t  to  the  adonng  view  of  the  ahepherda  who  are  a^iylngf  Tlpa 
'  Vif^iM^iM^  of  ^^race  and^  aweetnesSf  and  one  of  the  sbepl^erda^  wl^  }s 
,i|cpning  oseK  the  in£uit»  ia  grandlly  conceived* 

I  .    Vfp  now  CQjf^e  to  a  few  pictures  that  musti  be  passed  over,  wjth  a  y^y 

/fAig)4  ODticOf  though  some  of  them  possess  considerable  ,imerit.;n.thfar 

'|)fi|:ticnlar    cW*.   Among,  theae  latter  arc^  No..  18^  a  ,Stag,Hiu|t, 

.ih^  Srwdessr  which  is  fuU  of  eager  expression  and  forcible  hai^dling; 

j^  No.  21 — a  Larder,  with  game,  &&  also  by  Si^d^rs.;.  but  ini^ud* 

il^.a  capital  fi^e  of  a  iemale  bv  Eubens*    No,  ^2.  ia  a  CHiiofs 

and  diaracteriatjc  little  work^  by  De  Meyer^  containipg..port]:aits  pf 

]t«aiy  FitzwdliaaTL  and  her  three  sisters  when  cbildcea.,  Jic^S  may*^be 

Joints  qut  aa  a  piece  of  colouring  not  inferior  to  Ti^an.    Itia  a  Saint 
arp9)^2  by  Bassan,   who  frequently  produced  the,  most  admirable 
t  effec^.in,  this  way^  and  was  indeed  a  colourist  of  very  extrsordinary 
i  merit*,    Nothing  can  be  more  rich  and  harmonious  than^  th.e  little  SB^- 
cimea  now  .b^ote  us;   and  another   occurs  afterwards— :^(a  Shap* 
'  herd-boy,  sleeping  among  his  Sheep — No.  28)  which,  is  but  Iit^e  in< 
fepfiofW    NiQt.26,  a  View  in  Venice,  by  Canajftti,  is.  a  chf^mipg,  and 
moat  |)qfriect  specimen  of  this  artist's  manner*    The  marble  jvalaces  9fid 
.(amplea  am  looking  through  the  dear  Venetian  air,.lika  ol^^ects  se^ 
thrauLgb  crystal,  or  at  the  bottom  of  limpid  water. 

We  BOW  reach  a  grand  gallery-picture,  by  Paul  Veronei^  ^hicj^qc* 
eupica  one  end  of  t&  apartment,  and  forma  the  pendant  tp  L«  Caracc^'a 
aoUe  work  at  the  opposite  end.  The  subject  is  Mercury,  Herse,  and 
Aglauroa.  Mercury  is  in  the  act  of  toudung  Aglauroa  with  his  cad^- 
«aeu8»  and  changing  her  into  stonef  as  a  punishment  for  her  enxiasia 
jaaloosy  of  hex  aister  Herse.  There  are  jparts  of  this  work  Wiiph  xji^sjnt 
great  commendation;  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  which  elevatei  or  ev^n 
sustain  the  m)tion  that  is  prevalent  as  to  the  great  genius  of  this  arU^ 
It  has  but  liaie  depth  of  expression,  and  still  less  punty  or  vigoujr.of 
deaigfij  biitaaa  piece  of  colonriiig  it  ia  undoabtedly  clear„  brilliant, 
dhaiftat  and  hi^Uy  ei&ctive.    JBven  in  this  point  of  view,  hoyy^vf r,  i| 
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will  not  b^'^tu)VAbiirisi^h'jUiiU  M!ffiHr,¥<i»mMi'^9{^i»^1!1fi«k^MWt 
have  been  noctc^  Mhir  'ftVi^mim'lJ^^  ^W- tfeWM?, 

nor  the  intetisem^  aAA'pm^f^ak^  fWi^VjhS^  infttWR^ 

'lh>ni  i!he  to^^ttMiM  6f  th^Wd  Vi]r^'W^'MtWi»^6Ufe%»^Mm 

^mtieki.  '  1*hS^ifeh;hov^verv' !^  tfdaaiV^^ntt'^utiMbe^ 
by'iU  ilearndHs  td  tHe  ab6ve-^M  ttlWWW^'^ftsl^^'^ 

ihtte  n6t%aH  fflr' thdde  mM  \iMm\X^  boitipiu-H6iii'  WbldliPkai^^Mai^ 
'Iw- ai^oid^  trid^  iVg  pwWht'aWijmsfettces.     ^"'^  ^'^'^^^"''^  "  ^n  l>^tfi 
Near  to  tbe  aboye  han^s  tbe  other  rich  bit  of  colouring,  by^9S§IMi, 

tef^ta  te^dve(^^)f*d^'ana^  d*  m  mmsmkvxniaidm^hy 

Stork,  and  a  ;bortrftft  by  Vos ;  and  tlfett' We^stttd'WrflWfe^an^tfle?*  toe 
richest  beatities  of  lUs  c6l1ecth>n.  It  is^k  V^{B  ^ifaCT^d;^  Mtta 
Ve6chi6,  ^Ui^.rfae  of  life;  Th^  Vih'M  «  redJffi^TW^cftiiitMf^erim- 
tuods  attitude  6n  the  grass,  fn  ft  ^rid1and^<^p6/lma'tii(d'&i»SI^194n 
the  act  of  kdvmicing  towards  her,  'to  y^iiefte^  d&tl/ihall'if^^K'^i^^- 
iflg  to  hin^. '  A3  a  isp^ciiAen  of  natural  gtac^  ih  ih^  ki^^df  <(h»'fipr^j  *  I 
ioLve  nerer  seen  a  work  of  this  acconlpliiAi^a  th^^^t  W^6ti  it^^m^e 
'  oh^  tieftre  U9;  and  for  a  certain  bfiDiant  tod  ^e^'f^  WM^iiiM'^'^e 
colouring,  very  few  worits  of  any  toaster  <ftb  fcorttodW'  ^Will9  ftP']J?*e 
Venn*  H  destaiea  in  the  Venetian  taste,  aiid  ha4'aa«^'bf  qifcrfWdeal 
beaMity  and!  reffiieinent  of  mere  ibrtn  widi  Whidb  ihtf'^dc^'IS  ^Mly 
represented^  and  which  Palma  himself  frequ^titlysai^'to  h1#>f^Hilill  ; 
but  there  is  a  truth  as  well  as  a  grandeuV  of  4^h&^r^t^''aMflll'li§^ialh 
terhap»  inore  tlitfn  supply  ^is  want.  The  €tr(y)d  iarV^irSiifil'fi^flfe, 
beaihing  with  inteliecttial  lift  and  beauty,  aM  1^d^)nMMiif>ilh:^Mit 
grandeui^  of  character  which  pervades  the  g^ne^ft)  Coni(f^^MNPd^if|n 
of  diis  fine  work.  The  landscape,  too,  hbS  a  ti^  'kAWqtfe'^lbe^t, 
that  exactly  correipotids  with  the  subjedt ;  an)d,  1  'tiiiSrsi^¥^^f,'HAe 
whole  is  coloured  with  ail  elegant  ahd  airy  sweetiiess,'  aiJO'  a  i%l\''iiid 
full  t»kios|^ncy,  that  throw  an  inexpre^Ue  Chanttt  dv^'tt^fcd^.^^  I 
vt^ntore  to  cpmmend  diis  work  of  Palma  Xti  thife  pMid^lai'^^teniR^^Fbf 
the  stodent  in  art,  as  one  diat  will  amply  rep^y  «i  "tlMe  WMh  ^mUSty 
exAmiiiiteonofit.  ,.,    /..^j-biod 

The  6hiy  of)i^  wodfs  in  this  roon)  Which  ik<!^ti  aH^ep^te  ifl§Mi>n 
^  A  daasical  Mece,  said  to  be  by  AnMiba!  Caracct(3^;  atlff-k^gASQ- 
irta^  by  Bbtii  <d^;  The  flrst*named  of  thetr^,  WHt<»'i«t^t^H^t8 
Amphitrite  in  the  iiudHt  of  her  train  of  attenfdar^,  is  ^  Mill  ea^ptc- 
ture,  and,  is  hung' so  far  fVom  the  spectator  <hat  it  ik  it#|^flftl*%  as- 
certain tlve  exact  nature  of  its  dabns  to  attehtioh.  It'liPetWeiMH^e* 
$igs6d,  however,  with  extreme  elegance,  ahd  eofet/riJl^ft^iP^h 
solemnity  of  tone ;  and  the  Hghls  ^nd  shadows  )ie<em  bTAtded^tHli^^gAat 
force  and  ei)f^t .  The  figare  6f  Amptfitrit^  itf  ^^^  liiill^l^sfV^fhe 
rest,  and  occupies  the  centra  of  tht^  bcene ;  &hd  (life^ViiiKdM  flf^iifMPiAftlut 
her  are  grouped  wfth  great  ta^te' ttbd  skill;' bdW 'WiW^¥«f^h^!fi!^7^to 
themseives  and  to  the  figure  the  effect  of  Whii(%tii^We'f&t(fMEl«a" to 
heiAten  knd  aggrandiae.  ,     ..^'Om.;j.    u«d  afiif  tl 

'  '  The  l^pdscape  of  Both  it^brie  ofHt^  lai-g^aiid  fedsf'^Bilibraffr^ks 
^^ebmbiiiidg  1^  his  li^MtifeAi knd'eWganc^  of'TraifriflH^,^^ 
truth  and  sweetness  of  general  effi;ct  \  and  if  it  wants  that  glowing 
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livened  by  cattle  and  fieures,  separates  tWs'i)b>«ttfi'ft'<Wi'*^*i  ile*;*^ 

iiP)wftbM«#>.  Ike  '^'fye^/ '  ^'  kh^bii^  IHh^'iiii^^'Hacfbbv  ^^  i^^d^  Wi^ 

gttlHi  trB«  ^W<**«in'  tip  'tlte^  steene;  fhom^  tTfe^MtoW  t^  tlie.  t6{jj^  aW 
eli^«lii^el&f &)«/;  '^d  they  ^yt>dttf6  ^fi  *«kt^<$U^v  bfiii^'^oiy iA^'^ffl^ 

td[f%4l»'^t^  %kdMis  ^^a{k>ttei$. '  '€Taiide  ahi^t\^wtt^8"Uiitfle^K^ 
olP4bbt«llti9i^ki%llfe^1  aAd'ifthiyb-wars't)!^  diily-;^t^]aridsi(»p^  {^^t^ 

Mli  ««(M%tilltoky'^d»eiftigi  df  IVi^n^/iind  of-^e^(hTg-WHii<>^^'s¥# 
and  felt,  that  no  W*^  iikis«  iti'the  sanJcda«s<^rtff'p^S!lclis^.^"^  *'^  ^^'^^^ 

^t^^lX lfbdi^e«»'^ted^  tdtH|[^t/are,  gi?b^lfy'stoe^%/lklt^^ai^i'<' W 
iMM^4w^>l^ya^r  ^  ihoi^^'fifst;  described.  '  Fn  &ct  ffte/  plheseiit^^H^/^ 
IHlilifc^t*i^»^/n<))t'^^afjr1lK>a^  t^olleMob;  ittdildfal^  Mbe  itiW  6f' Vif^ 
iWt9»ti#di)tliapy'iMi^  olid  Ti&lue,  bat  mahy  ^at  scfateefy  MkA  t6*  JntNUd^ 
et%,  ahd  iittf^f^g^that  ^i^every  ftr  below  it.  ftf^M^niy  '#ifli  fbt'  ^ 
^iMeM^UMitll  «^aa'^nbehi  myself  r  for  tny  obj^t  !^ib  a««&t  i^  |MM-< 
fUg-^ttft  Ifemtcb^^  l^vlftg  tire  task  6f  ^Ucovcffn^-fte^tr  cti'tHdsb  ^^'tt^^ 
l^fiid^il7;^«JA;^#b<M^  thhs^  fkuks  may  happen  toBe'ifjtflhirteff  WrM<^ 
i»it}i^<K;Ml^9v''Midthii8  become  a  neceifftary  ^rt  df!AmiVhdl^^faieltisj't6 
btf'^ib^anfliti^dr  •  aii^  Viuiiieneal  order  dP'tb^  WtM'lds'UfHrBe'^fl^lo^M; 
tfMcir(Mi%i(t>  ffcelpiahrtD^eni^m  iti'tb^  prthted-'K^'f'  l!i:itee^'¥r}/^'ib^fb 
ilfi5t^tee«^iottie'4#feir^of^)tftirHPTeasoft  f^  ^'"*^  "'* 

ti«Mft  #y«h<hlm^»'^t  tiic^  uppteirpart  of  Ae  r<fMi,  bto'^ffc  flg|Ke/^!W/^r 
Ibkf'^a  «>p5i  cf  ^Ititoi'seet^brated  fignr^  of  a'fel^h^%?vtopH['' 
teaMe4^  V^mis,  and  It  lAay  be  cit^  as  a  rare,  ff  MA  ^I'^^tnlf^rM 
x^  dopyof  Tkion  wfrfch  is  in  some  respects  not  lttfei4d^  m\Vif  ($r^i^^ 
'ltes<^t<«%dly^greaeas  the  reputation  of  this  fatter  ttnqtie«tiomfUy9^.  ^  F3t 


perftct 

'AMimtedi'Aic^,  tM«  Qffvite  eannot  be  surpassed. '  In  Ur^e^  t^petftii, 
lMWlJte»,' M  trMiAMd  ptirity,  hi  the  colouring  orthe^Mi,'»ftif  in  jdr^Af^ 
nli)ia«|tl«n5Mo(>arrangeh)et^t  in  th«  tints,  at^t^ir^-'ih  tTrie^pMibd'ai^^ 
vigorous  handling  of  the  draperies  and  the  other  collateral  paf^'df 
HiiirQpi«dl^,j^ldi(ii'»'iW«»k'<is  iA)dx>Ub»ddly  tn<^h'  <^ut>«Y^^t<^  thb  bne 
.b^biHpK'j  Ia4a<itv  tl*  ]«tt«r  bebts  fid  trices  whatever  df  T9t?Ah'§'pdifta^ 
4ia|dsiyM^^'*l»iv^«iiiy'^»^  tbfe  whtne^beicd^idered  ntibiit^s^mih^ 

y1^»1<>*-  "^   '  ^«4itfthtfitB^tt^»»iy^elmV^»fistic  kfidiimcfil  of  TSrife^ 

^  ri^1n'tiHlA>>Wlht^^Mfti^^,  'Hiid  bh  ^iii'tim  i'M>l 


truth  of  em^^^,tbf^,iOi9^t,^^i^^  tftdt  ,il>1  one 

«rQ.fm4  V^flTWS  V9)W«-   )TI^  W4?^QPiWu«i46l»^W^<l»i^4M^f^^ 

3iK*tt€jWHip^^^^^™Wd!  *^  depicn  any  oi)e,«lM)-rf9]]^»|f  rpl«^ibmr 
self,  and  not^.q^^l^^  ^^^^  .IIW>  QOI^  ^faUs  4i|.,ai||aMiiA9()iilt  i^itjfiS^ 
TJhfW^ife  gSPrtjffl^h  ;iv.Mia»i9ol9ur^.^'  tj^  Uitl^fffoii^SiHf«4r{4iey 
Afe  KPich^  nf itfe  c<>wi4««Kal?le  lipiriU.    (30,)  .By  N.  tFouiUMn.  (^im  ^Nlipr 

ff§^f^^f!f^()^ir9ll^^^^mw  of  this  mastcHTn-wb^r  wbp«fihiebW>r«^ 
^>g  a""  fpl)|^i7^iiQb^(^^  with  bia  peculiar  fi^w^it;  fV^Mb»i|#^<itf 
/«fiyRfr4*i!iffeff>ffPPS»?^l  ««W  did  not)  add<)d«;  |a  |^e^#Ad  JiMgp^ 
fipr\i^^  9f^  ^d;,|lV9,gVfitQ  of.a.groatjpaio^ar,  4e^l#9»i«aii{|^uiti(y  i9f 

Se^f^i^/i^A^Ao  >tl^  i^pr«ssioi»  9^  /the  Immt^  foiAbiAvhi^  mfMtoiQ^ 
>fFp^t»^iV>irM^t,bWiexc^ptiQl^ali^^ 

W^J!Vh«»T    ino*   ''••••    f  ...*  .    . '7   J  •  ..II  ^»»   )f*«  'to  '.niiDjnr.fl  >nov)t>iv 

t)M(<3^»)  iflja  swm-  bit.of  Walwjff  .1^.  Wyitaoif^vihrAiibjact.MmfOKMHth 
if^  iv4i;(^4Qrep»l^idAQiH^.^  At¥>V'«  iM%Ihiiip(  ^ir^hfifeuid  capitaifip^- 
ffHn^ii9^>P^^ii  R^id^.p}||yu^M4^:C(9Mf(ieir.d0<«,i««l^^ 
whole  company  of  listeneiTfi  j^fimg,  «wlii<44irj9U  fiMp^lftof  sdl^lbtNiili 
9(  mF^8|^^<wd»4ndiyi4M«Uly'  pjt<ehfMr##t9r9  r|Bhi»lbaMftf|aiptir«liifliy 
Jby^nidf^'i^tt^ifKjl^  i99)^iisjnK^i)^  \mmf9i^fmkmlb9ioB'ififk^  ii  arnerj 
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Mruit^b^tM-^etHevcii'dMi;  '  (U^'atiA 'Sdtyait  4Wo  conr^i^Kin  piiv 

(Mtec«'i«rthe-Mory^of  J«9<!ph  mud'tiuififtodtyen.  ' '3ties«  piotilreB  YequH>6' 
HtURion'^bMis'  ou-tntxuM^af^ie  jtrinvipMl  imht's  Heme,  &i«d'bedaiMe  fi» 
o^pM-taolly'riiMWlM  Ion  (tf'Wmintttfiig'Kll'  thM  fffoeee^ed'  fr«Mi  }ai- 

iMofiUillHmed-iAeLlnid^ortng 'ttifj<-rurtller'VpKe"ft>  tfaWm.-^HdMi^ 
dt«'MM(aiM3r'b«midof<48)'flM«donna,'fe:fearibtioltte,'^<4H!Mi;'froi»  - 
lii>iti«ting'Und>ibti(liaiit>eftto  of  mAoui'  and  of  AnliMfi^;  hu  lMii»A» 
«w-'or'tbi  leading  pbhita  «f  Attmetton  'in^ltai9%»Hie^4ni"h  Mdrtie^i 
fcaw«v«r;  fflerks  this  dtatitictiotioM  die  MOtwof'expreMAnti'iKhMi'lit^ 
wnlituiliti^ aiMNtd  fbmi  BlfBOBttbesKolurivecbaracteHstievfa  nffrit'mt 

lh«'Mbj«niN't(ttMAM.i    ■'■■■  ■         ■■■■        "■    ■  ■-  ■-'■■ ■" 

:"i^VH»»^nli>mb  ftp  thne'Very  ftvaiH«bl»  BpecilAlenti>'6f>OtnirdI>0iK 
/ffheoMTthafBtlcuiMin  thii  part  of  the  Gallery  X**.^  (a  n'tety  *»piritwi 
)ttct0<ttoHi:-^ini«b  tnar«  aotbM' We-gener^  meMWith  ftoA'ihe  jrtncS 
WilwM'«MMsMe-fiBiili«ri.  ThAtMRdonbtotd'WoinBttl'andthttOfthc 
boy  iviriiiM'j  ai«  both  vxtrnmely  »aturAl}  nnd  the  tenct^  cdic/tiitng 
btHbemhahnmekreaemVie  those  AfRembfandt  inliisRinall  ntWnet 
|U«eei*j  '  tBettKeit'ithe  xvtb  Ctaades  naimd  above,  tfteve  hanestfnoK 
eWiou*  tfHd'mtei^tJng  specimen  of  A\ben  Durer,  aD'  mirM  'VHict,  if  he 
MiViift&t/a  MgB'ihWr,  ttould  have  been  "BeBrealy  inferior  to  R^tihadl 
taitMtri^  Ifi'graM'Of  manner  md  tntCHse  beaury  and  treth'of  vx^rMiion 
UiU(rf:'in^i«iMa)e«[>t«mcm,  hoft-eYer,  father  than  historical.  TheQie- 
nUe-how  bcToraus  (es)  fe  «n  th«  subject  of  the  Anntinetation'.  The 
Viygiit  4a  m^ged-abtievctevMions,  in  the  chapel  tfn  gmnd  Cadiedftfl. 
die^wnqiectheof  vliich  w  seen  in  the  tent** of  (W  ptctitfC.  '8h«'')s 
«Mied|  nidi < her- hands  raimd,  and  hn  eyes  cast  down,  anil  frtiMi  eVety 
Iiaet  of  her 'fl|gt)re'tli«r«  bMnu  forth  a  min^I^  ^idi^dt  and  meetne^ 
«r''e]^fm«Aon  tbM  oannot  be  surptnstd.  Thb  atrangcMetit  of'her 
•draiperiM  giemly  e^i'lo  the  first  of  these  ehMaCteristi<«. '  On  IM  'left 
|b«Angie)«B  entering.  Ttm  figure  n  fai  rnMy  Kspeeti  Vtry  d«fei!liV«, 
iMtt  its  'deftwts  »e  tfawe  of  the  day  to  which  ihia  great  AtlM^bt^ 
tonged^  in  whicti  expremion  was  every  thing,  and  colouring, 'dMt^ 
p«rtt>e«llve,  ftci  bot  httle  attended  to.  The  tkulta  of  the 'n4i»ltf'  MCVkf, 
in  T^ard  to  these  latter  particularB,  are  so  striking-  asr  not  ta  T«qifii^ 
]*DiaSt»  Rut  t  b<it'  its  extreme  beautieB  of  expression  am)  cont^plion 
WoM  than  ttttnpensate  for  these,  and  render  it  a  most  valUttble  tOA 

: ^- . — / — ;„_      lnnne*ate!y  above  this  ptctoiV  hang*  a  «nii(fl 

raeei  (ii.)  ivhich  is  ftill  or  power  and  grandetn*. 
ty)  is  altogether  an  tm practicable  one;  bilt  If 
a  attempt  it,  it  was  A.  Carscci ;  and  he  (76nM 
so,  to  present  us  with  mjwtbing  imprenive  at 
to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking.  The  lovei 
liieh  is  an  upright  one)  is  occupied  by  a  Saint, 
I  attitude  of  rapt  devotion,  and  may  be  sup- 
ptlatcd  the  subject  of  his  adoration*,  till  his  en- 
i  it  has  at  length,  as  it  were,  cnibodiad  it  to 
(onn  under  which  we  see  it  above.    There 


jiwraioiilar,  b  ng^b^  c^nomfl^  Mi.i<be.fv)Mil«  fcmrhiit jimipng  tb4  §se9lt 
ia  U»is  GiOlery.  Tb?  ipifitivfe  of  aJMy  VwaOj^iM^  hyh.  il»  Vii^i,  (&7,> 
wbkb  han^  close  l)»  tibp  ab<i^  /eA^ke-left^ittffeflBidered  Mth^^mioC 
tbe  coUediop,  Aa»  I  hav<!i  jp^  ivirii.  to>di9tUfb^ tbeDoiionsof  aniriMe, 
where  IbavenotlHug  bett^  !U>>ob«|iM(e  tbaii  9?batl  iOeycbimcii'lA 
ditplaeei  I  abalL  n»t  eptfer.jnto  ariy'gaiottte  earaTW>i>ariep  of  thit  iinorlf^ 
li  has .  aoiBe  be«vti^9  no  doubt.  SAd  beauuea  ibit  «ie  iq  m>  degne^ 
ifUQOQsistent  with  ih^  .ai^bjecU  .Put.  as  a  wboW  I.  (eannot  think  it  worth}. 
qS  the  geaius  of  I4.  da  ViiMi.  It  ia  .tbrpogfaout  tame  and  sfwrtdeM» 
withoiM  being  re&ied.  >  Tb»  ^mMpg,  indeed,  ia  e«4iiiaite ;  aad^tbe 
d^aperi^  are  very  ftoMely  arranged  and  richly  <Ql^ured»..  fuA  jti^is  .aa 
poor.iii  exprwaioa^both  geiieiral.aivdJQdividiialr'^hat  I  wiaiddit^bad 
borne  a^y  o^her  name.  Paa^g>jOkVt$ffj9«vwfd  eimlleBA  J^^wqrb^ 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  examine^  particidwrljii  Iw9  <tt|>H^ 
apacimeoa  of  Canalettf  (7^  and.  10l)»ilw<^«q|aaUyiri4h  and;  njwr^KMtUtic 
ooefi  of  Cuyp'a  iiowsB.(76  wd  7«)-nftii  aBEquUile Mieriar<i9<^alUl 
a  Aobte  .bit  erf  /cbiarp^aeuvcii  by  A*.G^mii  X34)i  we  an»ve.JK^.pp^ipf 
Wouvenpapa'.niq^t'^eapital  produati4ii!lii%/(9d),  ««fiMa«iitw0dEi«lNDlaiJ4trlrf* 
a.at^blew  ThiatU.  an  obknig  pie^ife,,paiA^wMb.>xtn?iMii^^  ^ 
iiicl«ding,inor«;.efpii:ited  e^^presaOBs  tbaQ  W.0U¥einq[¥L0^>ua»aiilb^atle9it}ti|d 
4a  igive..  Tbe  mm  ^^ogf^ng  tbe  borae  wkfaia  fWgbMPed  b»y  0t  tha^tatif 
<ir  it»  ia  extremely  clever  ^  tbe  cavalier  a^d  lady  atthe.d^P^jof  iihft)MaT 
ble  are  aUo  ad|[uirably  painted ;  aad  there  la'an  e^qi^aite.bit  ^filstiAk 
aoape  aean  ^rqMgb  <^.opeQ  areb  which  (iM^nm  ihe.entaa^^.tpdbflititifcto 
There  ip  anptbextwork  of  a  at^mewhat  ainiilav  ^cbafiifitet.  AO^.lbf^i^V^ve 

i9l),  aods^.ta  baby  the  same.artist;  hut  it  is  undoubtedly  hy)4Q«dyo 
aadia>.  iybp:/cKM»sionally  exceeded  Wouveroo^aa  in  depietiogapfy^t^f 
(hia  nature  j£  repreaenta  cavaliers  hawking,  in  a  ndk  weod^  afen^ 
with,  an  «Q^q\f  isite  diataace  on  the  left.  There  ia  extrcnie  delipacyrMik  ftba 
.touch  of  thia  pi<;turei  wliicb?  howevers  ioe»  not  iv|iiair  either  m  W^^ 
.qesstor  f^iirit.  Tb^  only  other  worka  that  our.  apaee  will  pm^^riis'jti^ 
.point  OMfi  are  a  pair  of  uprights,  apparently  painted  foif  the  sid^Si  p£.«|» 
aUar-pisce,  by  Old  Palma,  S5  and  dd.  They  represent  QWm^^,^timag 
tp  Zaepbeus,  and  the  Angel  appearing  to  El^h.  The]4aK^  kiUMnr 
g)E;f^}d]y.  conceived*  nobly  designed*  and  coloured  with  a.(syrni^s{|aiM^if!i9|t 
'ftjff<5j^  ^d  xjipbRW^    Xbe  fanner  is  2|la9  |uU  of  w^rit,  tbo«^b>gmat}iriiHr 

^.  I  f^t^f^  ^^  leavp  of  this  fine  collectioQ  of  pictures,  wif hpHt  ^i^pniai^ 
«>ft  A.bRPfl.^4  ik^  no^y  »At  long  be  suQered  to  r^n^n  ao>  a-.a^ualiopy 
a^t  patui^e  qfwbifh  is  said  to  rei^K  it  indifpenaabl^  ta  puSriiiii^>jm* 
^trietio^a  on  the  exhibition  of  tb^m  fs  auioHnt  abn^at  fa  a jjjrpM^jh^Ot 
ao  far  as.rftg^fda  the  ^feoeral  pubUc.  Vu^toM  fife  nol.all^tfd^lW 
tbaoi  uujba^  accompanied  dur^ig  tb«  wbpl^  time  by  4  tawtaR-of  o«8>^ 
JtwW>»^AbeVniversity-  ...    :„       ,m  ,.    »  /.jj...r  . 


'  .1' 


V  .<>v,-M\V  ^\'.WI6j^  »<i^^"^' 

/'.  ,1.-     '    •       -       3"l5l?^  child,  .^rftb^jai^:.  >..,/   .^.51  .il   iw        .dt... 
^    ..  Lrke  a  spirit  jjist  ns^a  ,1,,        ..j.      ,   .-      • 

'  From  iu  mansion  of  care. 

J- .      .     V}^  a"JOJO'Mb(,¥'Dg,n^,,„.  „. ,!,,.-,...,  .«  .-.. , 

,  rhy  nrst  ardent  flizht,  .      ; 

■•''  • ■■• -^ '•• -Where  the  gay  rark'fssihwV  ",■''''     ■ '■  "     '     ■"" 

••■"•::'•■''  ••    "■    "Hefhottstirde^^tr   ^ '^  ■'  '  "-    ''  '    "  ''""■  '■' 

;        "  WKerethc  sunbeams  are  l>irowine 

..fJv-T^i.   >■!:   iir.   .-T^fcirglon^S'bn'ihlne,      '     '  '  *^'- ^    "   " '•'      "-•'»» 
;iii(>m^.Miif!'-  •  ,  ■   •TaitWcotetirtareelo'iWr»^"  '^' '"    "'    ^    /'i'-^»: 

yu]  ,1  .jiri' "'•  "  Wttd' tints  more dtviiee..  •  "  ''  ■*'"'  ' -'  '  '  '*  ' 
or^t  Ml  1  .r:T!i.|  -  '  Thenf  tasting  new  pleastire  '  '  '  •'  '  •^'  '"  '  "  ''  *  '-■ 
to  tin^  o.t  ;..  .i  'lASttinmer'ygreeii  bo«^i^l-i,-''  -**  '•  •  '''  '  '•''  '  -*  « 
,-t'Mti|T,  )ilt  r-'fr  'KfiDoeitg aft kttoM' '  ••  ■  ..  "  /  ■  um.ioj 
.  Iff 'J  () 'jjif  jIi  .' .  •■Qn.ffesh^apfiffdflowcrf.;  ^«7. '..mi.  >m  ■  »:u/» 
'efi  T'jn  >)  r-r.-o  ''■•Or4leHght«chtD<ho\'«r  '  "  *  m  «  •  '  m  li  />"  J^n-.r 
')ili  H'  fikjfij  ','">  i"' •    •  Abound th««i to«e«'*  »»•    .I'l'.m   . 


fi:o:.T?/  1  •  '** «     '    Whose  ribaroip,  aiiy  rovei;! 
,^.  ,,....     , .   .  .  BIqpiq  swei?test  f(ir  tjicc ; 

.  »a  irj  i»   .  •■   .^     Agd :ign%>i»hBHrtj| 

Their  fragrance,  nil  day 


'I'       J      ,0 


K  „,,  ....  .    .....From  ihjr  bright ejrew  felling  .      ,      .,„,.,,„.  ,•/ 

And  lading  away.  ,  , 

'"'■'-     '■   •"'  ^          Tlioa  dost  find  in  its  bosom     '  "     "    '''-''•••'■  "^ 
'       •  -•     J     •  Sw«ct  shelter  and  Test :     "  '  '' ' '^■•"  '  • 

'      '  ,  And  there  dost  betake  thee,  '       ' '" 

*  •       •  Till  darkness  is  o'er,  "  '       ""■  '   '' 

'J  '  Ahd  the  sonlyeams  awakle  thee  *                  '  '    /   ■     .-. 

'    .  ••,    .  • '- yTo'plttSuraoneemotr/ '  •  .''         ••  ••'■ -A'.S.''*^ 

['^   '      ,  HpDEEN    SPANISH   THBATEE, — W^Q,    JV^ '.,,..     ,,..     .,!» 

• .  BssniBs  dMse  iiiijpeAiinente  whieh  we  bwtfe  )iv«>rA>iMy  0fMiiMf 
tli«:6(iani»h  dfa»8KO  dr^mttie  writBrs  were  Ibrmidably  qi{VtBed  ^fid'sd^ 
Rously  dvceorft^  in  their  first  endeairoors,  by  the  iiitettpiiduf  of  *thtt 
{dhyem,  and'tfaepiMrertyof  their  profeMional  resource.  -  indeMii«>th« 
P^iMl  we  iipeak  of^  the  comedian,  entirely  ndinMit^d  in  fhe  edMftieiMt 
)dfaBi<  of  bis  art,  exhibited  hut  e  aertrfk  copy  of  what  hie  Ihther  t)r  Mtf 
iMolerbod  iBOiaotttd'belbre'  'bhii|  hon^atiy  belie?mg  Aat  the  whoh»  weope 
ef  hia  tadb  induded  nothings  moi^  than  the  leertfingi  fah  perthy  i^ot^  and 
giving  it  a  vociferous  utterance  on  the  stage.  Whenever  chance  offtted 
hits  tbe/opponimityef  pdMing  forth  any  vetyloiAg  ind  MCMTMq^fle- 
ehlMBfioni  he  eould  enticipflte  with  certainty  the  «p|Aa)Me  ctftfee  ffit^ 
and  never  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  it.     The  condition  of  the  nttige 

Ji|df  Was  scarcely  better.    AH  that  had  reference  to  its  concluct  was 
eglected  or  mianaderstood :  all  that  could  heighten  it*  <^ticai  afiSncti 
VlP^ireidk  i    In  ahort,  tiieatvieal  eoatenaea  andcustoma 

wesiil  tfdvS. 

'^ Jiff  »e  may  cite  a  ludicrous  instance  .wjihitt  our. 
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coitl^dian  Roul^s  periormea  the  part  of  Anstotle  in  an  embroidered 


ductive  of  striking  impressions  on  his  audience,  ihougbi  for  our  own 
part,  we  never  saw  him  opeii  his  t^^ck&tti  to  nx^k^/an  exordium  without 

first  coughing  five  or  six  tjoiesj  or  U3i^^.hf9Jwi€p99r^^^^^*i"''^'^'^^J* 
or  spitting,  and  then  donning  hi^r^ai  .wiviLw)ut6|  fathers,  and  his  knitted  ' 
thread  gloves,  besides  shif^^  the  caj^e  ^ojo^i.hi^f^ht  hand  to  his  left, 
to  give  himself  £reer^  scope  foi^.'b^tlpgj^ipe,  ^,  j!ipm  all  this  it  may  be 
readily  apprehended  that  thajsiiryje  Qf,,tli^,Dl[^l|r«'iitf)tpduced  compositions 
was  very  far  from  proving  agreeahkt'to  die  penf^mers.  Simple  repre- 
sentations of  domestic  8cen^^iQ^lliig|)>l^.;^>,.«4)1^9nd  requiring  in  the 
actor  nothing  out  of  the«bA4iiil^Si:^f7i|i«IUffe  «t^  had  no  sort  of 

conformity  with  the  panoramic  siiuaiioinB^  4he.»buit)e,  and  tlie  glitter, 
which  the  members  of  the  art  wette^d^ttiiFoUs  to  uphold.  Hence  the  ut- 
most skill  of  Moratin  was  demaDdgd>intoitderii>Di  tlie^first  place  to  get  his 
comedies  accepted,  and  then  taproCOT^'-sooh 'attention  to  them  in  the 
rehearsals  as  would  guarantee,  theiv  being  Wetl  i^pted.*  Other  writers, 
of  less  repute  and  ingenuity,  wete  sure  tb  ^ffirr'  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  comedians,  or  from  the  wretched  •  «ad«  of ;.|ferforming  their  pto« 
ductions. 

About  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  c^t^tury,  however,  the  daily 
complaints  in  the  circles  of  the  literati,  and  the  ijdicule  encountered 
from  foreigners,  urged  the  Sipanish  government,  to  the  institution  of  a 
kind  of  dramatic  tribunal  or  committee  (Junta  cen^ofia)  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  over  so  important  a  branch  ^of  ,tb^  national  amusement. 
-  The  judges  appointed  were  Moratin,.  E^tala^.an^A  few  other  men  of 
letters.  A  school  of  declamation,  similar  to  that  of  Paris,  was  subse* 
quently  founded,  and  j^ed  under  the  ..dir/^tjaP'.  of  M.  Castellanos^ 
an  9I4  comedian  of  great  experieBoe^wboluu&iteaivelled  much  in  France 
and  England,  solely  to  ascertain  the  comparative  progress  in  the  art  of 
dramatic  oratory.  But  this  individual  was  unfortunately  deficient  in 
the  one  chief  'q[ual}ftcation  of  a  pro&sso'r  —  ihe  power  to  convey  in*> 
f tePMli^q^  ^Miomwf^  ^^  Jfmia  cmmrio'.  oocmpM  lAaetf  ssltviae^  iadihe 
iMitMg  io]^fif)|iQdbk'ir«ii^alioBUB,  and4he:imp<Niiti«ii^QC  nemr^fisiteilil 
MlH'i^iy^^^cfHlAlitosdit .  By.  auicb  meana  as  thtaervftt^^twpt'imiii^'tiem 
iy¥)9ckrtd  filDt)st  »f/io.f^i^otr  tbat;mighi€itb«nme»  Jn^enhtamedis/dbf 
fim^mA^^nm  »yWK  Am  Spanish. stage;  and  ibis  laiVir«|iklvp#rlNip^ 
)wVQ(reimlJiiisd  ^yetrmany  yefHrsiBllie,;condilJDt)-imiliave  Aoai^bed^ 
g9o4:gdniu«  ofith«t  Ae^iare  llad  w>t  pvomptodthAtQaai^diaftrMi^nj^eipiii 
Aft  Iiifik3^(ide0(: oC  <i^Mli«g  ihia  Qountiymen-tbri  posai^t  ibni  nkaotbai  It 

.  M»9figii»7tLW»$  ImU  the  sfNi.  o(,an  iQdifreren(t»i|C$op,i(andfp^ow^ith^ 
^fMf  ej|^a&seiaA.hips^irQm.bif  miy  youU),,  ivwitbautiaiiy  ikiQdco£ieM« 


■r 


M-Hj^j^ 


archives  npwards  of  one  thoasand  plays  of  fl^'M0i^  ^MimmMKi  #»W 
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^    IfotMld  wsvnxdn  iwodi  at  tuMnQr  <y^rs  id  mg^y  and  w«s  inda* 
.MiUe  cf  iiirntjbg^stthbt;^  f'lnciiiierfiidiiie'fiiuhA  tM>  acquire  that 

wfamBof^JtieKftA  mmoM  wliffiv«rairi0ncek)f  ibal&^f«iti<Ai  in  ^eat 
citM»4!|uyakMiefgn^,  and  Which  ia>b«  dub  mhple  refleedon  of  tli6  Man- 
fMsun4cphfaieolD^'o£^wlist/pi*(enne(i'|^^  M«fqu^,  ii^ 

^kM^  r  had^  ileea  ^rdiiakrily)  .a  jfjferfomar  •  bii<  prdTinaal  Iwards,^  uiilcisa  whe^ 
■tidtheditito-'saaae  wtmiwMe ' ttf iwradt ' eowipari/.  Avt^  ih€^etee,^had 
dMie^nodihig  for  hiib  ;  -tol^'Oke'baiiniy'of 'Natav^hadYarinbre'thati  idt. 
dbnmSad  bioir.  PfayaicM  aisd  wxal  <d^yaiit^gea  ware  tia'cyrigaiait  |K^f 
Jteik^'dagmee'iof  figiU^e^  a-Ofedan'txnn  oflnwdf  fuH'ai^  l^hly  i^is- 
^unahrfe  black  ayes;*  avoiae^flDDordOB  and  ilcatil^ie;  geitistfeb ^¥eif  A 
innnoor-'wiUi  du>a^ ;  a^noblefait;  attftodet'lit Ibracadvibii:  a«iidiea» 
7«t;|N«MK*ly<uiittiiiiaraiiabd ; -a  sool^replete  iviAi  <9ie 'finest 'Sensibility  | 
m.>haq[ii  uaiiiilflianHing ;  and' a  mUurai  goad  aeoie  which  always  guideil 
Umlnglit  HI  tbeflioat  trying  and  novel  coDJuaotareB^U^H  cheae  (5(mM^ 
Jbined<to^aender  hhn  one  of  the  moat  coctraonfinaty  men  4o  ^Mh6m  Hi^ 
jlitniaaala  haa  givvn  birtii  for  aotne  diges ;  nor*  did  he  wabt  any  aH^^H'- 
tMgBf^in  our  opiQioil,  beaide'thafe  of  a  k!o«aitry  that  odidd  have'apprectf* 
aaadthni  lodnts  «nd  dravra  InMnhinr  all  the  benefit  fib  was  culpable  bf 
uamiaionleatktg,  •'     S/ 

^  Tlw)eorract  Jodgnetit  of  MayqtKss  could  not  but*  revolt  against  th^ 
viaimur  ayatoiii'of  dadamatibn,  to  which 'ighoranee  andfaahidn  had'givA 
popularity.  He  repaired  to  Madrid,  where»  with  no  other  aid  that 
wiMk  he  demcdfrom  hia  owti  original  force  of  conoqwioii  and  t$haeftel^ 
ibiiy  ha  hair  the  boidneai  to  tpeak  on  the  stage  in  the  same  tiatu|ia)  tnaitf. 
■ar  aa  ia  uawaily  e«played  on  occasiona  of  famiKar  intercourse;*  '  Btit 
the  aoUtary  example  of  one  individual,  destimte  of  influence  with  tlie 
fvUic,  or  with  thoae  of  his  profosaion,  coidd' avail  btft  IMe.  Tte 
aeting  of  Miyqaez^  so  utterly  oppoaite  to  all  other  acting,  offiMnded  tlib 
loag#«eceired  dogmas  of  the  acenic  cirde.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
losdly-acttuaad  of  behig firigid and  'careleaa,  and  wiasetieii idpposed ifvith 
hiaaea  whenever  he  attempted  to  apeak.  The  v%on>iii  chara($t^  o'f 
Mayiiuas^  however,  would  not  easily  permit  him  to  forsake  ftie  tbth, 
bowwror  liioniy,  whidrhe  had  cboaen.  He  persisted,  dilHtt|f  vb^te 
y«on»  in  die  aame  aystem  of  acting,  in  despite  of  ev^  bijustl^  aild 
iaooh.  'Kiidfag  at  length  that  he  could  never  hope  to  overtonie  'te 
bUnd  obatinaey  of  die  pvMic  taate,  unleaa  by  availing  him^ilf  df  b^iA^  Itti- 
ymbg  dnniiMtaooe  diat  might  carry  him  through  with  hia  di^^ga^  arid 
faahig  Mkewiae  well  avaare  of  the  weak  side  of  his  countiymen,  he  mtide 
avaaolve  with  alacrity,  and  quiUed  Madrid  at  once  for  Paris,  aAer 
aaUiAgaU  he  had,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hia  trip,  and  giving  itt>ut 
every  wfaeva  that  he  was  igoing  to  seek  hnprovement  in  his  art,  from  d^ 
ftmcHia  Talma.  ' 

This  singular  man  at  that  time  spoke  not  a  word  of  French,  nor  did 


»*»Si^»»«»->«Mi«Mi^ 


-  *  CatMs  tapio  b*  wouM  observe,  •«  thut  we  could  only  cor^chtre  bow  AcbHlies 
■was  woat  to  taUc  i  bat  that  ears  ftloae  were  re(|airMi  to  tench  as  the  utterance  of  our 
feed*  asigbbdar  die  sboefnsker.*'  Tills  pHneipie  ladeed,  atcotonts  for  tht  wMe 
iMiaisaca  betweea  tbe  respective  madM  of  tragedy  ao<l  comedy,  theforpaer  6f 
wbick  is  eatlrely  co&veBtk>iiAl»  whilst  tbe  latter  is  restrfeted  to  the  most  exact  imi- 
tatiaa  of  MsMte.  PAeirf  nation  has  fts  own  maatier  of  representing  the  one,  de- 
first  ima^MS'cbanM^tfr,  ffr  the  fortius  of  Itk  lan^^al^e'!  tae  6tker  is  tvhy  wlie're 
sabibitcd  la  Ibe  same  aiaoner,  Nature  being  every  where  the  same. 
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tkere  seem  to  be  any  thing  in  Paris  that  ^^ould  promise  hkn  eidher  solkfr 

oC  introdttfitit»^he'ireBiknmr.rttliii*rlicetdiauld  findIktnia0Uvffiiien  Mem^ 
in  the  state  of  onolUfeanfaQia'Jbb&vloudsii  /.'  MoraoMeiv he^ ody ipsopamL 
tOr.him»etfat'roiiida»ce^oC€i^rt?Qp(ten  finoiith»nin.Si:iwioo^>*<^fq[HMBtof 
liino>'whidir  he  ini»tifanrd>knpiiiirinBidaqiiate^'toi)tbe  ikocjiOdrifiDftiof -inB^r 
•ct evenitnjthoniQStiMipcrfifliahde^reet t^  What, ' thail» f cwaahtabpiArpoafe 
in  going*  lo  Paiiar?  Mesi^ly*  to  thawr^  Ae  >  afl.%aninge  fotf^. tdkidiy t  riisnt 
ilrafksi|rhift«aciiAi4  Amibiierit^tvfitiBa^t  cfbGNvte*  tliat  alt  asrofaBMWiMifcp- 
]y«9flMliot»befm  oowrtyedbif  Nkiiteafaiflni  Vokaitti^  andinidsiioreigb/ 
imt^raoa  Sfnin^  nsiweU.asiftiBvallecBv  »vhen  they  have>iaai6Medntfae 
||B0Bfe)Of'  ttoli  oirafifcry  to.ba  one^of  the  proadost  aadiraineBtiti  ^Bnmap^ 
ianSbai  rriaiwa'jto^liitaiBtntteBnd iteifipaiaitsh  Thiaoin  atoag«tlmriinlh 
control*  )NaindiviAnaliof aiqti  Batton^haa.azJaasT&Utaiinglv^aiqmdirf 
hii.oifn  ii^iMlnaleonteiKporaiiKthan'tha  Spaniard^-  .'Fiif  hatajirhfyninn- 
who  BMOIs  Uia>d|ttiytivieiR;aB/<^fmo]iMDadcv'or  mAey^tfemng^iaiAtM 
th«.  3r4H&ttAr,i,iaMOoly. 'tliBjiinaB  of  ihia>iacqnaintanfla^!not>fiiho>i8#MR4' 
tk#jMti9ti»Pi(dH»  mto-of  l6tteni«!i  Thaitranit^  oCtterBpaniaad  ijAlmmi^ 
he^^si^idf to JuHr^i tai^  iaiiar|sjii»^aipon  «fa}eeai! jofo  langeroiai ^oxisteifm: 
ffT  cUtta^haapitaeiC to  inabtiaaiaro  yetitQi  naasn,  botfAsk^aaw^aafeuaafithoaa 
which  are  passing  under  its  immediate  view*  In  this  senaayiSpaBarana^E- 
be^ dfiWgB«teA^aanilifti|7ami^utf . ro£  ^kbfkt^ttd,uihm^Ah.*o^i<»haaii\yet 
UMAortii^aod'tho  ;Hif|g«£or|rtiof. the- livings ,  A  nialmal  pvodaniwatfifitiMr 
pDtyeai:  agfri  ^n  lOij^f  /recetve'eatinnaikftAi  <  there  iiipni  iH  re^brsdesfcaf 
iritaian<H>tane  .iniw(aefa#  iangiiagie»<o»  inatitiationad  itiattayovre^  nAtUkK^ 
no ntxkitlMii wiial  ttborrowB»  and  ia>otiiy :rd»bed{b^itbd}^Mbia^i]aKHi^ 
•]«90portio»  a9^  it  is  tnottt  Sft^sk-  Magriqneau  thelieAaey^iwiMi  hadtjbona 
deapiaad  aoJoi^aO'h^'CODiinttQd.Mba Itiio iitiBpttnt.bqanoeiiniobjaoi^df 
pnbHc  it)l)$reat'asflOQfi»B>thep«rport  of  hia- journey  wab  noised.axbiHig! 
-theeiaferM)Of)tbevcapitaL:  No  bngaa  cabiwniatedjMilbof Jtti|n4Af'n^o^ 
notan^na  ao^on.  ho  waft  nd#  viisw^  sar^  ItttnYo  dinriiiM  <tf  rTAHa>>ithte 
intiepid.  young^^nnwUev  saekiBg  inairaatiDn  beyond^Aa^fdiiidahlyi^aaab 
faetweanitl^  Monaawtfaa  and  thrfknuil^  .  'i . '  v  ^  ^<:.\ 

,'  It  is4|ot;imv(bitantionitfr  affiiittth8l>ANs  toiir  waoiofraorir^iaerF^ 
^  llagfifaaaj  of^  io»<diaintdreBt  of: jipasiBiif  oriiii'/j^  TbofatiLmBiqwes^ 
:tkm9k)(yd^'99i  bcm  iloji^adaigeaasnt.  of  faia  idaaa.  Ha  otoeTisd^aaonf 
fPiradfr<aod»eq^tme^fthahqnkiti9asence«£cifetfy  tbmgrrthat!Oorfd  ftinlwr 
^dosign*  .H«a,ibaaRier«(if regarding thaai^srtaaa.gHiU 
'Oi^udgBietti loadaoak  of^ bia  confounding^  in .^ftptribrnwintfl of>ifi3nM$f 
Labndii  Qoneo^.oa  MademoracUe  Mara,  whati^pperlaioodito^lte^nrMii 

tvUi^        -.if'!,    ./..i  ■-.  ..1,  .     i.,     ^t.    iH   .■■■     ...    It..         .!.>>.■      -...-I.;;,     .ti.ii.    -«7...P«irp 

'  <*  iToastk a  it^gteehU ^  SjmidIsi*  become^otftftidbr  theVflfet^b^HMimttof^ 
tbstrlbefiutoiii.ciCWaiielMaa.iras  AaiaaoHing^tliaiB*  PMo«il]8Mfter«lwofl#aa» 
the  fact  of  a  person's  having  been  six  months  in  Paris  or  London,  f^lfff  J.T^hfWl  iJMMt 
as  an  actual  merit  by  the  valgsr.  It  was  an  exertion  more  extraofdmarv  2ian 
thstofBckonl.        -  '^^  '....."  .'.  1.     V  .**?^J^  r 

•  •  t  Mayouea  visited  lUan^assoen  as  he  reached  Psrisy  -An  ancedete  is  related 
tliat  daef.  haaoar  to  both.  We  beUeve  it-sabetaatisUy  aorsecl,  aidbm||^'f«ra«aanfit 
certify  it  to.  be  Bcu-  it  iiMid.that,TaUaa-jracetveiji  MayqtHes^i^h  treat!  ear^lialifgr, 
/l«4  revested  hiox  to  recite  some  passage  from  m  $paaisb  tra|Nif  y  ia  op^MMo>«««« 
an  idea  of  his  pavers  as  an  aotor-  <  iX  mmt  beobserved  tbw  sU  Iba  eoavatialiafi 
passed  thrpog^  the«Bed<uaik.of  ssbiaterpretesi.asraeitbef  of  tbeiturliw^ads^etH^ 
spefJk^theOajpgtiefs.of.the  atber«r.MayqBaz.deliiRsinfd  abaati tw<^  ttdM  «f  <tbe 
.J^4fif^^e^X%tTMi^jM  Ays2a*s)t  sa^  SHcl|.ws|  t^f  aq)Tewi6a/af4^liat«rea»4lhe 


. ii'.i'    •  -     " '    '.•'■;    ..  •'    ■    ■  •  ♦ 
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natRml«idUbei:flriaiii;lMbitt9«f(^  cf»«ii^<)f#f«a^>visi«ii>^' 

pi4icmtfttiai»i<iBifipBMii,iAMpajuJbiigfri(ifi  i^iudkii7l>b6»4lkwrM'  (foei^tfhflV 
w|«ti(v^l»)foyid<k(cbBi^iiiehti  touoiiii^^  irfDhd)l)vtti>iHW^/ml^  aM^ 

de^tt&tki(i)  'tbepiDtfli»z»  aelivvcB  dfv  d  tUeati^iwiia  i^icitnota^iMlitKtibn  riti  ' 
ooi^ttnti^^evpibfilbddiiiHsh  b^  iiw jciviTKi^  nvd  lu.   "  >>/m)  u      o^/J  od'i 

w«fi')|i^arliHJt«by.'th«  anoeti  briiltamiiMttces^'  i:Eii8<iBu(tixig'*{H^ofi«0ed'difa^ 
enithanltaem»Q£4^H|^.^  i^eoplciaffiaoieditiK  dkewn'^it' Mk;e  ^ti  Tilfaai '" 
liad^W^^hw-iaitimcUy'  'tisstrefinedfidann^  OMitlMMftlf^/  ' 

pl^^idiridtnQtAdabe  wbo'.hadiinfaabd^  iBl(^<^  ^ 

iii«iki«!'.i(¥iiflve^iiB>  wasitiiQ  knditrlsdge  tO"be'ao<9dhMftilM^  tt> ^pvietelftp '' 

itaMetficAftftlieBiTadoiiiTov  the  Rtne  Vnoniiie)'  md^tMf^^iB  ^Mt-' 
se^fioted  b»  fKe  moceiianiboine  ilnd  niore'«alnMiled  dlftttfik  h^4H^«^*' 
imoMffikd  iii.tiw4iinpid  waters  of  th^&ioev  To'doiil^  irf^'^fcib'ttui  a  '* 
sa/uif^^*^th€iWB!x  were  sDoronly  deeNired  in*  iheii  «ipfKit(ia^%^i^^pby8io* 
gDmriy^iMdiejcaasofmen  ft.  ^Mayques^'ivtoiadiKffedioidwikftrfHbrflf^'t* 
of  iMtii^  l)w««0qiiiT«d,a popukiitjr  whiofa  not-  M ■  thefafg^wwciiW^fl^'' 
th^4rfaki0»Qf  aJjuzRHi  a  Vehaqnca,  or  a  Mc9iAnt*^itor*tli«^de(Ad^''* 
patnoiaipeirf  )ti)e<n«atBtiy^*t^iior  ^e^en  tbe  maitoupk^M^'  oiT^  r^MOMibMr'  ' 
had}«ftikdi  to  exttiie.  •  It  tras  then  that  claifek^  MAMfdy-  gaitiM^  gUMhd"  * 
injfufn^AvlliWM  than  anlf  that ^tastBhr its  Mpt^s^tAiicmig^^ 
ge^miiind  anaoog^t  M  laoka  of  socMty^.thaft  plajaevlp  idaflM^  tt^^mi^^' 
bo4y((itj«idi>pr0^n6ty^  and  that  poeti  woreeciiBbled'iM^wHbeM'JIhkr^' 
atyka  viAaot-^nc  of  commitdng  themachva,  -or  oil-'Mag^^itiiMibd^ri^ 

-  70.Aha«ame  parii^>(diat  of  Ma3^es'8  mtum>]iiayb6<ia88tjfM^lli^ 
ciiiito«i»of  dbo'daily  ttqweesei^stini of  tragedjr.  vita  ptdr(brlfaia<^  fi^;    ' 
tilln^htiii  btfeik  uiadkfymy  xan,  and  equally  msuMhtik  >JfPh^  ^'ftahi^  - 
mmiliesiof  rackadonaaddeicoratioti  faadbeen  AMdied'to'it^  ittd^^n' '' 
th^iaiVVieiiarelaMnflw  ofi  oo8MaxiB»  aa  i»  tbe  ekbiMcioni'^MottHNlyi" 
M^grquteiwaa  not  eto^aapenor  ki'tragie  patta>;  ba>vaM»itke  ikiVefilAf<of  ^^' 
Spaoadv  dodaniatiMt;-  the  founder  of  a  school  fkcgmhcfin^m^AM^ffB^^- 
tumUi^  •  l^proaperaM  opcniii^  wfaqdi  be  tnada^an^iuttiged  awct)d¥i'td^'^ 
cuhiintoa<hran A  of  litciatoM  bitheno  alnioat  exotio  ia  >8)^n.   Wd  litt^il  ^ 
alniMid»Bociced.dbat  only*  two  tragedies  (the  Rmpiti^  inid\^^  Hfmal^^f)— 
hadiOMioteaMd  dieir  plaoeoo  the  }istof  the  .^?)Mr|ar)^^>'aad  sMII^^p^ 
aeo^bwyifaEd.  what  ate  those  that  may  be  added>  HEf  t»  tbe^-p^ibd  of- ' 
thia.^sayii  aAfr  we  have  said  a  few  words  about  die  trage«liie«  of  M/- 
Cieaftiegas*  printed^  with  his  other  poetical  writings,  sewardathe  end  'dt 
theJastMntttiiy. 


/Mt 


■<iiti  ii  1 


sileM  ^bRfUenttaef  Idv  e^»'iM  tlw  tttith  and  irttnre  dtsptayvd  In  hit  tM0a, 
thsl  Jalms-niadt  aoacEopM  fk  iBigaing  to  bim  theaosforth  oa^of^O'lrifh^M  slfia- 
(ioii«  ^. the  jbeif^  ^  Melponeiie.  The  aiiitaal  OttewR  «f  both  foDempfd  diia  ioterv 
rieir,  and  endared  no  interruption.  *  ; 

•  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  tins  part 
of  ths't6|MiS0.hbltory  ^  HiePeainiota,  are  refimred  to  the  Life  of  MayqQc*z,  imb1i»ed 
hi  Madddia  1820»  from  the  pea  of  M»  de  OorottuMi>  a  dramatic  writer  of  emhieiice 
aad  eompeUtot.wi^MQratia.     ...  ,      .  -sr'      ;  -    :   .  * 
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aa  Hi  man  of  l^(ai9U()>^d^Jieiiif  iti  fai*  clianift^r  faonfrtir«blaKiildianfii>iq 
abjlf^;   IJ^rwatf^likdwiiferftihii  inttfBtfUtoifrieiid'4if  €adal«>^>Mele»AeG^^^ 
J<H(«Ua»Qa4' .  Four  itvi^Mtdba  (wei»ftoMn|ioBca  bytrhiiffci'idMrnA^vi^r.^ 
'<i^»^r^fUMfi0>.4Rd  >iU  iCim(irai  ^*  Caiti/Ar  <d»  Gonntess'df  Ci3asUH»)p(' 
The  two  first  have  never  been  played^  nor  i^  ^ire  think' 'thq^^iM^ov^' " 
>i^^  jWilb  9WC^%  '.by 't^aiea  of  the  barr^nMssvand  'cdihiterachp^  tot|i^ 
of(tbeir.KMpeofive.pl(K8^dthougb  thairTeviificatieniB  ^Ay^gci^^uifgis^n 
otti(»r[/^t^<>JblMVQ  faadtfuoeeMi  andareadtt'oooidBioitrfi^  playedv>«HMi^bn ' 
not,  fffodw^tiiifa  of  mj)olv  :6flbet4  •   Th^y>  aiie  deddk: vingv  at  >laist^ '  of >  Mtl^^  • 
ma^iai)  ap^icMii^Atierlileralsi^ 't«id  of  •  th6  driira  ^  adtioe.'*  iSsri^a'h^a  V€ty''\ 
y^^.y^iiffi^  «o«(pl99t(iaiii' gWing  a  fid^nli  piotare  ofiite  4nA)bble8<iifr<r( 
Grfo^dKtdMm^>di9i&4ft4a/0f tiio  AbenQenri^  anAiZegrie^.  <^lt  dbrinw^o 
fr^l^TiUi^l^ffftianfw of qronftBook  mbichoomejH  into fh&dAaik^  vi<^'^ 
ex^V99sibI(8  j^bami^  iyJSmajffiauii'it^ihiot^  die  tragedy^*  ef  (all  iothettf^  >'' 
w^cii;lheiSpaKJi«d0(i(Kp6rienee  the  highest  intoreat  jnteadinf.  (vHiofwuni 
eveff»^.1¥h^tbe«:AtiiN^|Aatlf ooriih  tafea hamoBiae  betterwithiiba I3M0  -<^ 
thaa.rlbailiii^asbQiielr^owABig  ta/thexiohnMs  of  imagiaaim  ithkh  fhej^i^-^ 
ca]^^^i^b^^WidijVibiahltbd8'aB  unavoidably  iato  exaggeration^ «v  thavathe^' 
i8cAa^>4Ml^tjo£-tha;tKa£^dy  in  qntatioii  v^aa  not  will  dOEM»tf««d''by»'^' 
Ci^fftimgH,  tha> fast  ia /ear ubi  iSm.tf  m  theTepretoiaatiDn^  it  aKOitaa«»' '} 
en|Q(ipii|)  either,  by^maana  oi^h^  aituaftiont'ov  thaispeeahesj  "^Sha  spacf^  '^ 
tatpr*  44'  aeaaibk  »(<%  Yptdr wbid^he>t8  at  fint  at  a  laaa  to  aicifci»itoi  bia^  '^  ^ 
aelfii.bvl^  90QiiL6bd»grtifne  far  aaalysis^  diaoovera  thatitbe>cbaratecata'''< 
are ^flebkb  ihi^diald^- taadad with  asuperfloitif  of  w«wia^^dlr  A^pttH"  '* 
gre94lpC^afSt9ir^liAcCQnBeq«eMttb^  very  tardy.    The  catastvofhe^'  bcM  < 
sides,  excites  neither  surprise  nor  strong  sensation  of  any  kind,  aa'ic  '^ 
inar4ljF)M|)Iarpfyeli^iMiaeQajaoteue.    Of  die  Ccauftva  de  Castiitu  wBi^fnud 
obsarvfe  tbattHritt-'the  wAy  one  itfCieafiiegoa'i  tngedieB  tbeiblbjetfV'Xif"  * 
whifQb  is  ix^titivdlyritaagic.    Inc|eedt  we  ive  awana  bat  of  ana  blemith^nl  ' 
it:Mtbat>.of  ai daQouamaai  tedioualgr  slow*    The  Goumeas  of  Castilll^  - 
ftwc^^a>poiaoa;toiaatfda  the  Middle  oftka  fifth  aati  and  naveriiyttits  *  • 
thQ(ii^af)A0r<aea»«^to  apaak^  imtil-afaedieapaeciacly  at^theandi  pA-^ 
striiH^attoatiiHiiOa  tba  part  of  tbe  auditm*y'to ^  pfotvaated'cdotHvlniae*!'^' 
lik^l^rtMtt  ft^oo  maana'be  kept  up,  aad  the ilkasion'of  liie  ffpecftit^'^ 
is  ^^6)Db  diasiftttad^    Wa  paint  Mdpomene wkba dag^ iwbaphaa^'^-^ 
— l^a^y^^.wittr  ftiphial  oihutimami  thereby  aeeming  tomdieateldi^ttt^'^' 
oataal9Jo|^blK  l»«be.  impoeiag,  should  be  rapid  and  bloody;!  Hmr  tha^airb  ' 
taimabauHfdeaeead  as  saob  as  the  blow  is  strudc,  if  we  would  pvidoiig' 
for  la  few  Mnaeiita  the  terror  k  is  presamed  to  have  inspihed  4i¥"tha-  '- 
miiid  j9i  tbd  apeotator.    The  cataatcophe,  howeiretv  exoepted^  liiia^aMP'  / 
gedy  may  be  termed  excellent.     Its  tone  is  truly  historical,  iM>d^4)g«J0''t> 
concise  and  impetuous,  its  versification  powerful;  theatory  ia  well^la*  -- 
velppe4r  ^P  characters  well  marked  and  supported^  partiettiady  Uiat  arf   • 
the.Count^nBt  whieh  is  a  finished  piece  of  oonqxMntioti,  exhibiting  hC'^ '"' 
onea<  the*  haughty  soveragn,  the  weak  mother,  the  devoted  mhtress^'" 
andthe  impassioned  woman.  . .  *'  ' 

Wp  will  now  return  to  the  time  of  Mayqu,ez.    The  first  tragedy  her- 

'     I'M  t'?' ',' '  "  *    '  'i   '*'<Ji?  I*   ^^  ii  )ii<i  »>■  ft  m  mm  In  I    I  <>»  I   «ii,i     >  «i    <■■  H'tii    'ill  >   til*  I'l  i   I  li i  '1!  'lit.',  ipi'' 

*  This  piece  wm  aot  printed  till  sfter  the  deatlh  of  thc'atitlior.    - 
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mftbtnaei  ift  tnw  ^htktfetttB'n  Othdlt,  tnndat^d  bM  SpuMU  by  Don 
Tlieodore  Ia  Caile,  froni  Duew'  French  version.  We  shouki  have  be- 
stowed no  mention  on  diis  tiandataoni  wUcfa  js  altogetker  bdbw  mediae 
crity,  had  not  M.  Bouterwek  cited  its  author  among  those  who  have 
exerted  themselves  for  the  re-esiabUshnient  of  the  modem  stage,  and 
that  chiefly  in  allusion  to  his  translation  of  Othello.  None  of  Sie  lite* 
rary  works  of  M.  La  Calle,  on  the  contrary,  have  entitled  him  to  this 
kind  of  distitiction.  Desdtnte  of  genius  as  a  poet,  and  being  in  fact 
but  a  mean  versifiery  he  has  never  enjoyed  any  consideration  in  the 
Peninsula;  and  we  are  impelled  to  point  oat  M.  Bouterwek's  mistake^ 
from  the  apprehension  that  La  Calle  may  acquire  an  undue  estimation 
with  foreigner  throng  the  means  of  so  respectable  an  authority* 

If  it  was  M.  Bouterwek's  wish  to  devote  a  few  of  his  pages  to  the 
Spanish  versions  of  modem  tragedies,,  he  might  have  adduced  Le<« 
gouve^s  Mort  d'Abei,  traadated  by  M.  de  Savinon ;  VOscMrf  translated 
by  M.  Gallego ;  or  the  Cid  of  Coraeillei  translated  by  M.  Garcia 
Snelto.  Of  these,  the  two  first  are  distinguished  for  purity  of  languiq^ 
and  richness  of  versification.  The  last  is  rather  a  new  cast  of  its  sub- 
ject, th*n  a  simple  translation.  M.  Garoia  Siielto,  a  young  physician 
ef  great  credit^  ittd  an  estimable  member  of  the  litnary  world,  pro* 
fittng  by  Voltaire'i*  judicious  remarks ^eontained  in  his  elaborate  criticism 
on  the  Cid,  took  care  to  omit  in  his  translation  the  tedious  character  of 
the  tnfiiaCa,  to  abridge  considerably  Rddrigo's  fimlous  soliloquy,  and  to 
amend  certain  anachronisms  as  to  the  manners  of  the  period  as  well  as 
the  scene  of  action,  which  had  escaped  Corneille.  The  style  and  tlie 
Diode  of  versifying  of  the  translator  are  moreover  worthy  of  an  original 
writer.  The  national  theatre  is  likewise  indebted  to  the  pen  of  M.  Gar- 
cia Suelto  for  a  highly  approved  translation  of  Regnard*s  comedy,  the 
CeUhataire* 

Whibt  on  the  subject  of  tragic  translaticm,  and  that  we  may  avoid 
future  recurrence  to  it,  we  will  make  a  cursory  allusion  to  what  M.  Solia 
has  done  in  this  way  from  the  compositions  of  Alfieri,  although  of  a 
date  somewhat  posterior  to  the  preceding.  This  writer  has  translated 
Eteockf  PoUmcejOrestCs  Virginia,  and  some  others  with  a  very  laudable 
degree  of  talent.  His  versions  are  invariably  accurate,  and  he  has 
rendered  admirably  the  republican  spirit  and  occasional  ruggedness  of 
Alfieri.  Possessing  little  harmony  in  his  own  mode  of  versifying,  Solia 
has  given  with  so  much  the  better  effect  those  monosyllables  £aid  dis«> 
jpinted  words  so  frequent  with  his  Italian  original;  and  having  been 
many  years  engi^ped  as  a  prompter  to  tlie  stage  in  Madrid,  he  ib  exten- 
sively ac^uunted  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  country.  He  ia 
likewise  understood  to  be  well  informed  in  that  of  other  nations,  besides 
having  a  fttniliar  knowledge  of  the  dead  knguagea.  G. 
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No  sooner  had  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages  been  dispersed  and  lite- 
rature regained  some  portion  of  its  pristine  splendour,  than  in  almost 
every  town  of  Italy  Improvisatori  appeared>  professiB|ir  to  despant^jui 
poetic  metre  upon  any  subject  that  might  be  proposed.  No^  was  i| 
^lely  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  provinces,  or  where  tiie  mere  tinklix^ 
of  rhyme  would  ensure  applause,  that  these  indefatigable  bards  appeat^db 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  courted  the  criticism  of  the  leaniied. 
Of  some  of  these  worthies,  whose  names  are  distinguished  in  tbe 
writings  of  their  contemporaries,  an  account  may  not  be  uninterest* 
ing  to  the  general  reader.  The  literary  historians  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  their  account  of  this  class  of  poets  in  that  age,  all  agree  in 
honourable  mention  of  Andrea  Marone.  The  exact  place  of  hja  birth 
we  do  not  find  recorded,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  humble  scbool^i^ 
master  in  Venzone,  until  the  fame  of  his  versifying  talents  introduced 
iiim  to  the  notice  of  the  CardinalJm)olito  d'Este,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  court  of  Alfonso  I.  Duke  of  Ferrara.  His  protector,  tbe  Cardinal, 
having  occasion  to  make  a  journey  into  Hungary,  Marone  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  of  the  party.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  Cardinal  was  not 
anxious  for  his  company,  and  Marone  unable  to  bear  the  mortification 
of  the  refusal,  grew  weary  of  the  countenance  of  his  patron,  and  At 
length  abandoned  the  Court  of  Ferrara  for  that  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  most  advantageous  arena  for  every  species  of  talent« 
Giovio,  Giraldi,  and  Valeriano,  his  contemporaries,  relate  almost  incre* 
dible  instances  of  the  wonderful  facility  which  this  poet  possessed  in 
Latih  improvisation.  Accompanying  himself  on  the  viol,  which  he 
played  with  exquisite  taste,  he  poured  forth  verses  with  astonishing  ra^ 
pidity,  and  as  he  proceeded,  increased  in  copiousness  and  elegance* 

Scarce  a  meteor  appeared  in  the  horizon  of  literature^  sci^ncci  or  the 
fine  arts,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  lustre  of  whicb 
did  not  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  his  court  and  add  glory  to  his 
reign.  Possessed  of  no  trifling  share  of  acquirement  himself,  he  knew 
well  how  to  appreciate  it  in  others,  and  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  the  Vatican  drew  learning  and  accomplishment  to  splendid 
leisure  and  luxurious  enjoyment.  Here  then  was  a  fit  stage  for  the  de-* 
velopement  of  the  talents  of  Marone,  Wc  are  told  by  Giovio  that 
Querno,  RafBiello,  Brandolini,  and  other  celebrated  improvisatori  of 
the  Court,  "  hid  their  diminished  heads"  when  confronted  with  him,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  at  a  solemn  festival  given  by  his  Holiness  to  the 
ambassadors  and  other  distinguished  residents  at  Rome^  when  com- 
manded to  dilate  upon  the  league  against  the  Turks,  then  the  sul;{)ect< 
of  discussion,  he  so  far  surpassed  the  anticipations  of  his  patron,  and  so 
delighted  and  astonished  the  guests,  that  Leo  immediately  conferred  on 
him  a  valuable  benefice  in  Capua.  Contemporary  with  Marone,  though 
enjoying  less  honourable  celebrity,  was  Camillo  Querno,  bom  at  Mo- 
nopoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  A.  D.  1470.  His  propensity  to  gor- 
mandizing was  so  great  that  many  historians  make  no  mention  of  him 
but  as  a  notorious  '*  ghiottone,"  whose  other  qualities  were  too  trifling 
to  redeem  this  unpardonable  sin.  He  seems,  however,  early  to  have 
listened  to  the  whisperings  of  his  art,  and  ere  he  quitted  his  native 
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eouDtrj  bad  compoted  a  poem  of  20,000  Tenea,  called  Aleziaa**  in 
which,  as  it  fieqneotly  happens,  the  aotfaor  discorered  more  beauties 
than  were  clear  to  the  indiflferetit  reader.     On  its  merits  he  determined 
to  risk  his  reception  at  Rome,  and  acowdingly  proceeded  thither  with 
his  poem.     On  his  arrival  be  presented  himiielf  to  the  scholars  of  the 
academy,  and  courted  their  inspection  of  his  performance.    The  gende- 
men»  however,  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  were  much  more  indinedto 
merriment  than  criticism,  loved  a  joke  a  great  deal  better  than  a  poem, 
and  concluding  from  the  grotesque  rusticity  of  his  costume,  the  coo* 
vivial  ruddiness  of  his  features,  and  the  uncultivated  shagginess  of  his 
long  bhick  hair,  that  he  was  a  much  fitter  snliject  to  laugh  at  than  to 
laugh  with,  voted  him  at  once  more  likely  to  contribute  to  their  amuse- 
ment than  do  honour  to  their  patronage.     They  therefore  prepared  an 
entertainment  in  ajsmall  island  in  the  Tiber,  to  which  Quemo  was  in- 
vited ;  and  while  he  was  displaying  his  poetical  as  well  as  bis  gnzxling 
qualities,  and  doing  full  as  much  justice  to  Liber  Pater  as  to  the  Muses, 
they  entwined  a  new  wreath  of  poppies,  cabbage,  and  laurel,  and 
placing  it  solemnly  upon  his  temples  unanimously  declared  him  **  Arch- 
poet/'     Quemo,  inflated  by  an  honour  so  far  above  his  roost  sanguine 
expectations,  thought  himself  quite  competent  to  appear  before  the 
Pope,  was  presented  and  displayed  before  his  H<Jiness  his  versifying 
talents.     Leo  soon  perceived  how  great  an  addition  the  Improvisatore 
might  prove  to   the  hilarity  of  his  entertainments,  and  accordingly 
ordered  him  to  be  regularly  admitted.     With  the  notion  of  tnaWing  die 
hope  of  gratifying  his  gluttony  an  incentive  to  his  muse,  he  was  always 
kept  at  some  distance  from  the  table,  and  little  delicacies  were  occa- 
sionally sent  him  to  provoke  him  to  exertion.     After  he  had  devoured 
these  with  the  most  disgustioff  avidity,  the  Pope  had  him  placed  nearer 
to  himself,  and  filling  a  tumbler  of  the  choicest  wine,  promised  it  to  him 
on  the  express  condition,  that  he  should  immediately  produce  two  ex- 
temporaneous verses  at  least,  which  if  he  failed  to  do,  or  his  versef 
were  not  approved,  he  was  condemned  not  only  to  forfeit  the  wine,  but 
to  swallow  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water  or  of  wine  very  considerably 
diluted.     On  one  of  these  tantalizing  occasions  the  disappointment 
seems  to  have  j^oduced  what  expectation  could  not,  and  Quemo  very 
appropriately  on  receiving  his  penance,  exclaimed 

**  In  cratere  meo,  Thetis  est  conjancta  Lyaso 
Est  dea  juncta  deo,  sed  dea  major  eo.'' 

Quemo  had  expressed  a  very  pardonable  exultation  in  his  talent  by  the 
following  line : 

**  Archipoeta  facit  Tcrtus  pro  mille  poetis." 

Leo  replied : 

'*  £t  pro  mille  aliis  aichipoeta  bibit." 
Quemo : 

**  Porrige  quod  fociat  mihi  carmina  docta,  Falemum.*' 
Leo: 

**  Hoc  etiam  enerrat  dcbilitatque  pedes ;" 

alluding  to  the  gout  to  which  the  jester  was  a  martyr. 

*  The  flrtt  lias  onlv  of  this  poem  has  been  preserrcd. 

/meliz  Eoropa  din  quassata  tnmnltn 
Bellomm,  ftc. 
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The  usual  lot  of  buffoons  was  at  length  that  of  poor  Querno.  The 
applause  of  one  moment  was  ofien  effaced  by  the  insults  of  the  next ; 
and  we  aie  told  that  some  pointed  witticisms  did,  on  one  occasion,  so 
irritate  the  feelings  of  his  patron,  as  to  earn  for  the  prot^g^  very 
violent  marks  of  his  displeasure.  An  additional  mortification  was  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  great  superiority  of  Marone,  and  between  the 
caprice  of  the  Pontiff*  and  the  occasional  outrages  of  his  company,  he 
retired  from  Court  in  disgust. 

Giraldi,  from  whom  this  account  is  principally  taken,  mentions  other 
poets  of  the  same  description,  who,  like  Querno,  were  introduced  to  Leo 
in  the  hope  of  establishing  their  own  fortunes  upon  the  gratification  of 
their  patron,  and  like  him,  instead  of  favour  or  patronage,  received 
nothing  but  mockery  and  derision.  Among  these  he  particularly  names 
one  Giovanni  Giraldi,  who  for  his  absurd  libels  upon  poetry  was  fre- 
quently publicly  whipped  by  order  of  his  Holiness—^  species  of  despo- 
tism, which,  happily  for  many  poets  of  the  present  day,  has  now  become, 
obsolete.  Baraballo,  Abated  a  Gaeta,  is  hkewise  more  famous  for  hia 
inordinate  vanity  and  ludicrous  conceit  than  for  any  real  merit  He 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  ennuyeux^  whom  Moli^re  describes — 

Au  palais,  aux  conrs,  au  jardins,  au  table 
De  aes  vers  fatiganta  lectear  infaiigable. 

At  any  rate  he  carried  his  stupid  vanity  so  far  as  to  compare  his  im- 
provisations to  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  actually  claimed  the 
honour  which  that  poet  had  received,  of  being  crowned  in  the  Capitol. 
Thi9  idea  opened,  a  fine  prospect  of  amusement  to  Leo  and  his  Court ; 
his  pretensions  were  acknowledged  by  acclamation,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  his  coronation  should  take  place  upon  the  festival  of  St.  Cosmus 
and  Damian.  The  Pope  was  so  enchanted  with  the  ludicrous  antici- 
pation of  Baraballo's  self-complaceacy ,  and  of  his  utter  insensibility  Co 
the.  real  nature  of  the  part  he  had  to  play,  and  of  the  applause  he  was  to 
receive,  that  he  determined  to  give  every  "possible  eclat  to  the  farce, 
and  assemble  all  Rome  to  witness  the  ridiculous  exhibidon.  Baraballo, 
too,,  within  sight  of  the  very  summit  of  his  ambition,  resolved  that  the 
ceremony  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  this  incli* 
nation  received  every  encouragement  from  the'coulrfiers,  who  naturally 
concluded  that  the  more  pageantry  Surromided  him  the  greater  was  their 
dupe.  It  happen^  about  this  time  that  a  very  large  elephant  had 
been  presented  to  Leo  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  it  was  suggested 
and  finally  agreed,  that  the  elephant  should  convey  the  Improvisatore  to 
the  Capitol.  On  die  appointed  day  the  *^  Eternal  City"  was  on  the  alert 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  procession;  everv  avenue  to  the  Vatican  was 
crowded  to  suffocation ;  elegantly  dressed  females,  the  rank  and  beauty 
of  Rome,  of  course,  decorated  the  windows,  and  the  air  resounded  with 
vioast  and  shouts  in  honour  of  Baraballo.  He  himself  was  betimes  at 
the  palace,  from  whence  the  cortege  was  to  proceed,  and  was  feasting 
upon  the  honour  that  awaited  htm,  when  a  deputation  was  announced 
from  Gaeta,  where  the  friends  of  the  Abate  enjoyed  some  consideration. 
The  deputation  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Baraballo,  who  received 
them  in  the  costume  whidi  was  worn  by  the  triumphant  generak  of 
ancient  Rome.    He  was  clad  in  a  garment  of  purple,  embroidered  wtdi 
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goldy  and  surrounded  by  facetious  wags,  who  were  loading  him  with 
congratulatory  mockeries.  Baraballo,  elated  by  this  new  mark  of  at- 
tention, had  begun  in  pompous  verse  to  express  his  acknowledgments 
to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Gaeta,  for  the  interest  they  took  in  his  good  for- 
tune, when  they  interrupted  him  by  earnest  entreaties  not  to  d^honour 
his  &mily  and  stamp  ludicrous  notoriety  upon  his  birthplace,  by  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  jests  and  ribaldry  of  Rome*  This  unexpected 
rebuff,  instead  of  cooling  the  ardour  of  Baraballo,  only  roused  him  lo 
exertion.  He  burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage,  vented  in  im- 
promptu verse  the  most  violent  imprecations  upon  the  deputation, 
which  he  accused  of  mean  and  sordid  jealousy  at  the  distinction  he  had 
reached,  and  leaving  them  abruptly  and  in  anger,  mounted  his  elephant 
amid  the  suppressed  giggle  of  the  Court  and  acclamations  of  the  popu« 
lace.  He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  very  far,  before  some  mis- 
ffivings  overlook  him  of  the  honorary  character  of  the  proceeding :  the 
jibes  of  the  people  became  at  length  too  unequivocal  to  be  mistaken — ^he 
saw  through  the  douhU'entendre  ox  the  insincerity  of  every  fresh  com- 
pliment he  received,  and  by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo,  he  had  become  excessively  impatient,  and  had  given  his  at- 
tendants several  indications  that  their  fulsome  flattery  was  offensive. 
Shame  and  mortification  still  chained  him  to  his  seat,  and  had  not 
an  impediment  occurred  where  it  was  not  expected,  this  extravagant 
pantomime  must  have  been  consummated.  Luckily,  however,  for  the 
Abate,  further  than  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  the  elephant  would  not  move. 
It  seemed  to  have  conspired  with  the  Nine  Sisters  to  prevent  the  profa- 
nation of  an  honour,  until  then  only  enjoyed  by  their  darling  votaries, 
and  nothing  could  induce  it  to  proceed.  It  was  soon  understood  that 
another  conveyance  would  be  supplied  to  complete  the  burlesque;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  Baraballo  had  disappeared,  and  having  doffed 
his  triumphant  robes,  sneaked  to'  his  lodging.  From  the  failure  and 
exposure  of  the  two  last-mentioned  Improvisatori,  it  will  appear  that 
mere  versification,  without  intrinsic  merit,  was  not  sufficient  to  procure 
applause,  either  from  the  learned  or  the  vulgar.  No  poet  was  con- 
sidered to  have  attained  perfection  in  the  art,  until  he  was  able  to  treat 
with  accuracy  and  precision  the  theme  appointed  for  his  amplification. 
Music,  too,  that  twin  sister  of  Poetry,  in  its  primitive  unsubdued  ex- 
istence, was  the  inseparable  companion  of  extemporaneous  recitations, 
and  the  mere  effusion  of  verses  was  held  a  very  mediocre  performance 
unless  enhanced  by  the  charms  of  song  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the  lyre. 
But  some  instances  are  recorded  of  Improvisatori,  who,  to  this  varied 
and  extensive  accomplishment,  added  profound  learning  and  erudition. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifleenth  century  flourished  Bernardo  Accolti, 
son  of  Bendetto,  secretary  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  and  a  celebrated 
historian.  He  was  a  native  of  Arezso,  and  from  his  extraordinary 
talent  in  improvisation  obtained  the  name  of  '*  I'unico  Aretino."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  little  of  the  poetry  of  the  Improvisatori  of  his  age 
has  been  preserved  by  historians;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  testi- 
monies of  ability,  the  suffrages  of  their  cootemporartes  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence,  and  the  proficiency  of  Bernardo  will  not  be  doubted 
when  supported  by  the  authority  of  Ariosto,  who,  speaking  of  him  in  his 
46th  Canto,  says — 
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**  II  cavalier  che  tra  lor  viene  e  ch'elle 
Oiioran  a),  s'  io  Don  ho  1'  occhio  Iosco 
Dalla  luce  offuscato  de^  bei  voiti 
£M  gran  lume  Aretin^  V  unico  Accolti.*' 

Cassio  da  Nami  is  not  less  flattering  in  his  testimony  of  Accolti:*— 

"  Vedevasi  poi  V  unico  Aretino 

Un  nuovo  Orfeo^  con  la  citra  al  coilo 

All'  improviso  un  stil  tanto  divino 

Che  invidta  gli  ebbe  non  pochi  anni  Apollo." 

The  applause  which  Acoolti  received  at  the  Court  of  Urban  and 
afterwards  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  was  almost  without  example.  When  it 
was  understood  that  he  was  going  to  recite,  the  shops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  closed,  crowds  assembled  to  listen  to  him,  and  cardinals, 
ambassadors^  and  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  Rome,  were  regular 
attendants.  Pietro  Bembo,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Maria, 
19th  April  1516,  furnishes  other  instances  of  this  poet's  ability,  and 
throws  some  light  upon  his  amours.  He  says  he  had  lately  heard  from 
Accolti,  who  was  still  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  a  young  lady 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  enamoured,  that  when  he  wrote  he  had  the 
most  encouraging  prospect  of  success,  for  that  she  had  desired  him, 
when  he  next  came,  not  to  forget  his  lyre,  and  he  doubted  not  that  by 
its  assistance  he  should  be  able  to  describe  his  passion  in  such  glowing 
colours  as  would  overcome  the  hesitation  of  his  mistress.  This  cer- 
tainly was  turning  the  talent  of  improvisation  to  some  account,  but 
from  the  silence  of  Bembo  it  would  appear,  in  this  instance,  that  it  was 
not  successful. 

The  Conte  Mazzuchelli,  in  his  account  of  the  Improvisatori  of  this 
age,  makes  particular  mention  of  Aurelio  Brandolini.  He  was  the  son 
of  Matteo  di  Giorgio  Brandolini,  of  a  noble  Florentine  family,  and 
when  very  young  was  afflicted  with  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes  terminating  in- 
total  blindness — a  misfortune  which  acquired  for  him  the  name  of 
Lippus,  and  which  he  beautifully  deplores  in  a  sonnet  written  when 
very  young  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

Risguarda  alia  mia  cucaadolescenza, 
Che  in  tenebrosa  vita  piango  e  scrivo 
Com'  uom  che  per  via  luce  1'  abbandona. 

The  fame  of  Aurelio's  extraordinary  talent  soon  reached  the  ears  of* 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  who  at  that  time  was  making' 
every  exertion  to  attract  men  of  letters,  and  particularly  Italians,  to  his 
court  By  this  prince  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  Italy,  and  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  lucrative  employment  in  the  University  of 
Buda,  founded  by  that  prince.  Afler  the  death  of  Matthias,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  ontered  into  the  religious  order  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  in  which  he  became  a  distinguished  preacher.  Although  bund, 
many  cities  in  Italy  witnessed  the  display  of  his  talents  from  iJie  pulpit, 
and  the  numerous  testimonies  of  his  contemporaries  furnish  abundant' 
evidence  of  his  success.  His  talent,  however,  in  extemporaneous  versi- 
fication obtained  for  him  a  much  greater  celebrity  than  his  oratorical 
powers,  and  from  the  account  which  Matteo  Bosso  sends  of  him  from 
Verona  to  one  Girolamo  Campagnola,  a  citizen  of  Padua,  he  seems  to 
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have  possessed  Uie  power  of  treating  tlie  most  intricate  uid  diflkuh 
subjects  with  consummate  ability. 

"  If  I  mig^t  be  allowed  the  expression,  (says  Bosso),  he  yields  not  on  the 
lute  to  Amphion  or  Apollo.  Certainly  he  is  snperior  to  the  most  celebrated 
poets :  their  productions  are  the  result  of  much  labour  and  meditation,  while 
m  his  recitations  musie  and  composition  unite  in  instantaneous  combinatioB. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  conceive  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  the 
letentiveness  of  his  memory,  or  the  extraordinary  felicity  wim  which  he 
adjusts  the  most  elegant  language  to  his  beautiful  conceptions.  We  read  of 
Cyrus  that  he  was  able  to  recite  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  his  army ;  of 
Cmeas,  that  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  ambassador  from  Kine  Pyrrhva^ 
he  addressed  by  their  own  names  all  the  senatoiB  and  equestrians  oi  that  city  ; 
of  Mithridates,  that  he  spoke  the  language  of  twenty-two  nations  under  hb 
dominion :  bnt'surely  all  this  bears  no  comparison  to  the  wonderful  powers  of 
BrandolinL  Before  an  immense  concourse  of  the  nobles  and  learned  men, 
he  versified  with  his  lute  in  his  hand  upon  every  sobiect,  and  in  every  species 
of  poetic  metre  which  might  be  proposed.  Beiiig  at  length  requested  to  cele- 
brate the  illustrious  men  to  whom  this  city  has  given  birth,  he  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  without  pause  or  interruption,  saue  the  praises  of 
Catullus,  Conielius  Nepos,  and  Fliny  the  Ancient,  the  pride  ana  glory  of 
Verona,  fiat  what  is  still  more  surprbing,  he  ran  over  tne  natural  nistoiy 
of  Plinv,  dividing  it  into  thirty-seven  books,  and  without  passing  over  a 
single  cnapter  or  omitting  any  fact  worthy  of  observation.** 

Brandolini's  erudition,  combined  with  his  wonderful  facility  in  dia* 
playing  it,  had  rendered  his  name  famous  throughout  Italy,  and  hia 
acquaintance  was  courted  by  the  most  learned  men  and  greatest 
princes  of  his  age.  At  the  express  solicitation  of  that  prince,  he  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  the  Second,  King  of  Naples,  which 
city  he  afterwards 'left,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome,  died  of  the  plague 
in  1497. 

The  account  which  Bosso  gives  of  Brandolini  appears,  indeed,  to 
border  on  romance ;  and  had  we  not  indisputable  proofs,  in  the  writings 
of  that  poet,  of  his  extensive  leaminff  and  acquirements  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  so  marvellous  a  tide.  But  to  afiect  incredulity  at 
this  pobt  and  still  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  next  Improvisatore 
wbuld  be  trifling  with  our  readers. 

Silvio  Antoniano  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1540,  of  an  obscure  family  of 
Abruzso.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  studies  which  the  scandneas 
of  his  parents'  means  enabled  him  to  pursue,  and  at  ten  years  of  age 
could  make  verses  upon  any  subject  proposed ;  which,  though  pro- 
nounced impromptVf  were  not  surpassed  by  poems  of  more  elaborate 
preparation.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  table  of  the  Cardinal  of  Piaa, 
Alexander  Famese  taking  a  nosegay  presented  it  to  SQvio,  desiring  him 
to  transfer  it  to  him  among  the  company,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  moat 
likely  to  be  Pope.  The  youth,  with  a  handsome  euloginm,  presented 
it  to  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis.  This  Cardinal,  who  did  afterwards 
actually  become  pope,  under  the  title  of  Pius  IV.  was  inclined  to  be 
displeased,  supposing  the  whole  a  premeditated  contrivanee  to  amuse 
the  company  at  his  expense.  The  gnests  protested  against  this  mis- 
interpretation of  the  occurrence ;  and  as  the  Cardinal  stiU  continued  in- 
credulous on  the  subject  of  the  youth's  ability,  they  requested  him  to 
make  the  experiment  himself  and  propose  a  subject  for  Silvio's  araplir 
fication.    Strada  tells  us,  that  while  considering  what  theme  to  propose, 
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the  clock  in  the  hall  happened  to  strike,  and  on  the  dock  Silvio  was 
desired  to  descant  for  the  satisfaction  of  the-  Cardinal.  The  task  was 
executed  to  the  astonishment  of  the  partjT,  and  the  ffreat  increase  of 
Silvio's  reputation.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  coming  to  Rome  to  congra- 
tulate Marcellus  the  Second  on  his  being  raised  to  the  pontificate^  was 
so  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano,  that  he  carriea  him  with  him 
to  Ferrara,  and  provided  able  masters  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  sciences. 
He  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  literati  of  that  city,  and  parti- 
cularly  with  Ricci,  whose  letters  concerning  Silvio  evince  the  warmest 
admiration  and  regard.  It  was  at  Viftte  c&npitre  given  by  Ricci,  that 
Silvio  displayed  to  most  advantage  his  powers  of  extemporaneous  ver- 
sificationy  and  we  have  the  account  of  it  from  Ricci  himself  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  to  be  found  in  his  works  : — 


"  After  dinner/'  aays  Rieci, "  Silvio  sang  and  aooompanied  himself  upon 
the  lyre.  He  descanted  upon  the  charms  of  social  intercourse  and  took  oc- 
casion to  pndse  the  beauty  of  my  villa^  and  die  excellent  system  of  cultivation 
which  prerailed  around  it.  Observing  one  of  my  guests  anxious  to  leave  the 
table,  and  huirj^ng  to  a  house  not  far  distant  wnere  his  mistress  lived,  I 
whispered  the  circumstance  to  Silvio,  who  touched  upon  the  lover's  impa- 
tience with  such  exquisite  humour  «nd  expression,  that  we  were  all  amused 
beyond  description.  After  some  little  conversation,  Silvio  resumed  his  lyre 
and  oontinuea  to  versify  upon  indifferent  sul^ects.  While  still  singing,  a 
nightingale,  attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  his  lyre,  perched  on  a  tree  near  the 
house,  and  when  Silvio  discontinued,  relieved  his  silence  by  the  enchanting 
melody  of  its  notes,  and  seemed  as  if  it  had  come  to  contest  the  palm  of  music 
with  tne  Improvisatore.  Silvio  took  the  hint,  and  accommodating  hts  verses  to 
the  occasion,  complimented  the  litde  warbler  in  a  strain  of  elegance  and  rim- 
plicity,  which  extorted  applause  ftom  the  most  insensible  of  bis  bearers." 

So  far  Ricd,  whose  testimony  some  of  pur  readers  will  be  inclined  to 
class  with  that  of  Matteo  Bosso,  and  charitably  suppose  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Improvisatori  had  communicated  itself  to  their  friends, 
and  that  when  they  wrote  their  accounts,  they  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  the  license  of  poetry. 

The  next  Improvisatore  of  whom  we  have  any  detailed  account^  is 
Bernardino  Perfetti,  who  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1680,  and  whether  we 
consider  the  testimonies  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the  honours  by  which 
his  talents  were  rewarded,  seems  to  have  surpassed  any  of  his  piredeces- 
sors.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  and  was  educated  with  great  care  and 
attention.  The  old  saying  '^Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,"  was  strictly 
exemplified  in  him ;  for  at  the  age  of  seven  years  he  had  composed  some 
very  passable  sonnets  and  given  proofs  of  his  talents  in  improvisation, 
by  occasional  effusions,  which,  though  not  excellent,  were  still  of  a 
nature  to  create  astonishment  and  admiration.  About  this  time  there 
lived  at  Sienna  an  Improvisatore  named  Benedetto  Bindi,  who  enjoyed 
some  local  reputation,  and  was  esteemed  in  that  city  for  the  elegance  of 
his  taste  and  the  gracefidness  of  his  elocution.  On  his  recitations 
Perfetti  was  a  constant  attendant,  and  soon  became  enchanted  with 
his  art,  and  emidous  of  sharing  the  applause  which  he  saw  so  lavishly 
bestowed.  His  first  attempts  were  made  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
firiends  on  whose  judgment  he  could  depend,  and  they  unanimously 
advised  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  the  seeds  of  which  appeared  so 
plentifully  sown  by  nature.     On  their  recommendation  he  sat  himself 
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down  to  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
informing  himself  upon  every  suliject,  he  resolved  to  be  ignorant  of 
nothing  which  he  had  time  or  opportunity  to  learn.  The  Ahbe 
Fabroni  says«  that  in  his  time  there  w»e  several  who  declared  that 
they  never  knew  him  to  hesitate  on  a  single  subject,  and  particularly 
mentions  an  occasion,  on  which  he  elucidated  a  very  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult theological  question,  in  extemporaneous  verse,  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  as  to  extort  applause  from  many  very  eminent  divines  who 
were  present.  Durir<r  his  recitals  he  seemed  transported  by  a  super- 
natural energy;  hi&  -gesture  was  so  violent  and  his  agitation  ao 
strong,  as  to  leave  him  in  a  state  of  languor  and  exhaustion,  from  which 
be  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  He  could  seldom  conclude  an  argu- 
ment without  seeking  refreshment  in  coolbg  draughts ;  and  after  an 
extraordinary  efibrt  sleep  was  for  some  nights  a  stranger  to  his  pillow. 
Most  Improvisatori  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  redte  their 
effusions  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity,  but  with  Perietti  worda 
crowded  so  thick  as  to  render  it  hardly  possible  for  the  person  who 
accompanied  on  the  guitar  to  follow  him.  The  honour  which  had  been 
almost  miraculously  rescued  from  pollution  by  Baraballo,  was  reserved 
for  Perfetti,  and  the  examination  which  preceded  his  coronation,  fur- 
nished abundant  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  He  had 
gone  to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess  Violante  of  Bavaria,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Benedict'  the  Fourteenth.  This  Pope,  by  no  means  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  poetry  himself,  had  received  from  all  quarters 
so  many  assurances  of  the  powers  of  Perfetti,  that  he  resolved  to  sub- 
ject him  to  a  public  examination.  The  questions  appointed  for  this 
contest  were  confined  to  no  particular  science,  but  embraced  a  wide 
range  in  theology,  physics,  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  morals,  poetry, 
medicine,  &c.  on  all  of  which  subjects  he  dilated  in  extemporaneous 
verse  with  such  wonderful  accuracy  and  ease,  that  it  was  unanimously 
decreed  by  the  judges,  who  were  sworn  to  well  and  truly  try  the  Impro- 
visatore,  "  Caeteras  a  Perfectio  semper  onines  illo  autem  die  se  ipsum  a 
sese  supcratum."  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  coronation,  Perfetti 
seated  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  horses,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol.  He  was  received  there  by  Maria  Frangapani,  senator  of 
Rome,  and  president  on  this  occasion,  who,  on  placing  the  laurel-wreath 
upon  his  head,  addressed  him  in  the  following  words : — *'  Eximium  hoc 
poetics  laudis  decus  quod  tuo  capiti  impono  sub  felicissimis  auspiciis, 
D.  N.  Benedictse  Papse  14,  Eques  egregie,  sit  publici  non  minus  erga 
te  studii  argumentum  quam  obsequentissimi  animi  erga  amplissimam  et 
plane  regiam  benevolentiam  qua  decoraris."  The  title  of  Roman  Ci- 
tizen was  on  this  occasion  conferred  upon  Perfetti ;  he  was  permitted  to 
bear  in  addition  to  his  family  arms  a  crown  of  laurel ;  medals  bearing 
his  effigy  were  distributed  at  Rome,  and  the  citizens  of  Sienna  sent  a 
deputation  to  compliment  him  and  thank  his  Holiness  for  the  honours 
he  had  received  But  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  reputation,  nodiing 
was  so  remarkable  as  the  unexampled  modesty  of  Perfetti,  who,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  distinction,  never  suffered  a  word  to  escape  his 
lips  indicative  of  a  consciousness  of  superiority.  On  one  occasion  being 
complimented  in  the  most  flattering  terms  on  his  talent  by  Clement  the 
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Xlth,  he  18  said  to  have  replied.  "  Hoc  quicquid  est  Dei  munua  est 
qui  ut  Balaam  jumentatn  loqttentem  fecit,  ita  me  poetam  facere 
voluit ;  haud  multum  possumus,  beatissime  pater,  in  his  gloriari  quae 
ab  alio  accepimus."  This  accomplished  poet  was  carried  off  by  an 
apopletic  fit  in  1747.  All  ranks  of  pec^le  crowded  to  his  funeral,  and 
over  his  tomb  a  large  wreath  of  laurel  was  suspended. 

Francesco  Quasbrio,  in  his  **  Storia  d*ogni  Poesia/'  mentions  several 
ladies  distinguished  for  their  talents  in  extemporaneous  versification ; 
as,  Cecilia  Micheli,  Giovanni  de  Santi,  Barbara  di  Corregio ;  of  w^om, 
however,  he  informs  us  of  little  but  their  names.  But  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Improvisatrici  was,  Maria  Maddalena  Fernandez,  a  native  of 
Pistoia,  bom  in  the  year  1740.  In  her  infancy  she  gave  the  moat 
unequivocal  marks  of  uncommon  genius,  and  at  seventeen  her  acquire- 
ments in  natural  and  moral  philosophy  were  very  extensive.  At  twentK 
she  began  to  display  that  talent  for  extempore  composition^  by  which 
she  afterwards  acquired  so  much  celebrity.  She  married  a  Signor 
Morelli,  a  gentleman  of  Leghorn,  but  her  conduct  after  marriage 
became  extremely  licentious,  which  however  does  not  seem  to  have 
diminished  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis I.  ofiered  her  the  place  of  female  poet-laureat  at  his  Cfourt,  which 
she  accepted,  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1765.  At  Vienna  she  wrote  an 
epic  poem  and  some  volumes  of  lyric  poetry,  both  of  which  she  de- 
dicated to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  She  attracted  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Metastasio,  and  very  much  propagated  the  taste  for 
Italian  poetry  in  the  Austrian  capital.  In  1771,  she  settled  at  Rome, 
became  a  member  '*  dell*  Academia  degV  Arcadi "  under  the  name  of 
"  Gorilla  Olimpica,"  and  for  several  years  continued  to  charm  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  city  by  her  talents  in  improvisation.  When  Pius  the 
Vlth  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate,  he  determined  that  she  should  be 
solemnly  crowned,  and  an  account  of  the  ceremony  may  be  found  in  a 
small  work  printed  at  Parma  in  1779.*  Twelve  members  of  the  Ar- 
cadi were  selected  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  this  tenth  Muse» 
and  three  several  days  were  allotted  for  the  public  exhibition  of  her 
poetical  powers.  The  subjects  on  which  she  was  expected  to  irn^ 
provisare,  were  Sacred  History,  Metaphysics,  Epic  Poetry,  Legislation, 
Eloquence,  Mythology,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Among  the  examiners, 
appear  a  prince,  an  archbishop,  tlie  Pope's  physician,  abati^  acocatif 
all  of  high  rank  in  criticism  and  letters.  These  successively  appointed 
subjects  required,  besides  a  readiness  in  all  the  measures  of  Italian 
poetry,  reading  and  knowledge  of  almost  every  kind;  and  in  eveiy 
trial  she  acquitted  herself  to  the  astonishment  and  satisfaction  of  all 
the  principal  residents  at  Rome,  among  whom  was  his  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Innumerable  aonneta,  canzoni^ 
camonette,  tcrza  rima,  ottava,  &c.  written  upon  this  occasion,  will  be 
found  in  the  narrative  above  referred  to,  of  enthusiastic  homage  paid 
to  female  genius  and  acquirements.     This  renowned  lady  was  no  less 

*  The  Italian  title  of  this  Narrative  is  **  Atti  della  solenne  Coronazionc  tutta  in 
Campidoglio  della  inaigne  poetisaa  D'na  Maria  Maddalena  Fernandez  Morelli, 
Pisloise,  tra  g\i  Arcadi,  Gorilla  Olimpica/'  published  at  Parma  by  Bodoni,  1779. 
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celebrated  for  lier  penoiuil  thmt  lier  paetfcsl  eharms.  Her  taste  and 
talent  aa  a  musicaan^  were  likewise  conspicuous.  She  sang  her  own 
poetry  to  airaple  tunes,  and  often  accompanied  herself  on  the  violin, 
which  she  rested  on  her  lap.  At  Florence,  in  1770,  she  was  accom- 
mnied  on  that  instrument  by  Nardini,  the  well-known  pupil  of  Tartini. 
Towards  the  dose  of  1780,  she  left  Rome  with  the  intention  of  passing 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  retirement  at  Florence,  nor  did  she 
practise  her  art  much  longer,  conscious  that  youth  and  beauty  had 
added  charms  to  her  performance  which  she  could  no  longer  hope  to 
create.  She  died  at  Florence  in  1800.  Our  readers  may  be  here 
tempted  to  complain,  that  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  general 
account  of  the  lives  of  the  Improvisatori,  and  of  the  honours  and 
reputation  they  have  enjoyed,  without  giving  any  specimens  of  their 
productions.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  convince  them, 
that  even  were  their  poems  of  a  nature  to  withstand  the  keen  glance  of 
deliberate  criticism,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  uttered  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  collection.  Poured  forth  at  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  excitement  over  which 
the  will  can  have  bnt  little  control,  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
extempore  compositions  are  rather  bold  and  nervous  figures,  than  cor- 
rectness or  precision.  The  very  attempt  to  subject  diem  to  any  but 
metrical  restriction  would  require  an  intensity  and  coolness  of  con- 
sideration which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  an  Improvisatore.  The 
few  who  have  aspired  to  immortality  by  giving  stability  to  their  imagi^ 
nations,  have  uniformly  fkiled  in  the  attempt ;  but  most  of  them  have 
prudently  abstained  from  the  hazardous  enterprize  of  publication. 
Improvisation  is  a  talent  rather  natural  than  acquired,  and  is  by  no 
means  so  common  in  Italy  as  has  been  supposed.  Among  the  pea- 
santry, indeed,  who  breathed  the  pure  and  animating  atmosphere  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  before  the  ravages  of  the  late  war  and  the  brutifjring 
influence  of  German  dulness  had  destroyed  the  energies  of  that  in- 
teresting people,  Improvisatori  of  merit  might  frequently  be  met; 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  incident  to  a  journey  through  Piedmont  or 
the  Venetian  States  to  be  overtaken  by  one  wh6  sang  the  legends  of 
his  native  hills.  But  now-a-days  these  enlivening  historians,  the  very 
soul  of  whose  poetry  was  a  wildness  like  that  of  their  mountain 
breezes,  have  been  hushed  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  who  fear  that 
in  the  fervour  of  their  own  emotions,  they  might  be  led  to  contrast  the 
happiness  which  their  traditionary  tales  pourtray,  widi  the  oppression 
under  which 

Yoked  with  the  brutes  and  fettered  to  the  soil, 
they  are  now  condemned  to  consume. 


(  20B  ) 

AN    HOBATIAN    ODB   TO    THB    YACHT    OF   A    GBXAT   CtVfC 

CHARACTER^* 

Recenify  returned  from  the  Mtdiitrraneam* 


-tUy  nisi  Tentii 


Debes  Indibriam,  cave, 

Nnper  sollicitnm  que  mihi  te^aiSy 

Nunc  detideriuniy  ciuraqii«  non  leris^—        Hoft* 

Immortal  bark!  once  more  1  hail 

From  Blackwall-shore  thy  well-known  sail. 

As  at  the  Gunf  I  stand. 
And  see  thee  in  thy  Tent^Mi  ]pnde 
Float,  like  a  paiywit  on  the  tide. 

Toward  the  civic  strand. 

Safe  hast  thou  brought  to  Ramsgate  Pier 
Thy  precious  freight,  from  danger  clear. 

And  horrors  ofthe  sea  I 
Audacious  vessel  1  Walcheren 
Long  since  confessed  thy  prowe8s>— »when 

Thou  lail'dst  with  Castlereagh :  % 

When  his  great  expedition,  plann'd 
Arainst  Mynheer's  mephitic  land. 

11  is  genius  proved  and  skill 
in  statesmanbke  a£Eui»— and  bow 
Far  to  the  South  thy  daring  prow 
Achieves  fresh  triumphs  stilU 

And  thou  hast  erossM  the  dangerous  bay. 
Bold  ship  I  that  sailors  call  Biscay, 

UniktDomably  deep ; 
Where  navies  roll  from  left  to  risht. 
Till  cooks  can  keep  no  fires  alight, 

Atid  nothing  do  but  sleep. 

Old  £lliot's  rock  thou  anchor'dst  by. 
Where  sons  of  Spanish  liberty 

Had  fled,  with  want  afficted : 
And  some  believed  thy  chest  profound 
Relieved  them  with  a  thousand  pound,§ 

Until  'twas  contradicted. 

For  Malta  spread  thy  daring  sail. 
Undaunted  oy  the  Libyan  sale. 

Its  breath  with  red  heat  blended; 
Thou  dared'st  the  Corsair's  bloody  flag, 
Nor  saw'st  thy  noble  ardour  lag. 

Till  turtle  was  expended. 

*  The  writer  was  shewn  a  vessel  said  to  be  the  modem  **  Afgo."   His  informaat 
might  have  been  mistaken,  bat  it  is  enough  that  the  poet  had  faith  as  to  the  identity. 

t  HieOonTkvern. 

X  A  voyace  ftmous  in  a  parody  on  *'  Black-eyed  Snsan,"  said  to  have  been 
written  by  tbe  Rev.  S.  S  ■ 

(  Pound  for  the  rhime's  sake— this  donation  was  stated  in  the  newspapers,  an 
afterwards  contradicted.    It  might  have  been  best  answered  by  a  line  o  I  Mr, 
Canning's  parody  on  Dr.  Southey's  Sappluc»^*'  I  give  thee  sixpence  ?'*  ftc.  &c. 
fvd€  Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  the  rest  df  that  excellent  jeu  tTttpru. 
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Yes,  thou  bast  cut  the  Tyrrtiene  wave, 
And  seen  the  clear  blue  ocean  lave 

The  foot  of  £tna  tall ; 
Pass'd  luscious  Capri  to  the  bay 
Where  hot  Vesuvius  steams  away. 

With  kitchen  like  Guildhall. 

At  Naples  almost  &mine-6truck» 
Sans  flesh,  or  6sh«  or  egg,  or  duck. 

Thou  wert  in  starring  plight ; 
But  thy  high  fortune  conquer'd  all. 
On  the  same  shore  where  Hannibal 

Found  his  bad  taken  flight. 

Where  maocaroni,  rich  and  rare 
Is  spun  amid  the  open  air. 

Like  cord  is  twined  and  thrown,— 
And  wine  of  tears  *  makes  glad  the  soul, — 
And  kings  of  spotless  faith  control 

With  Austnan  slaves  their  own. 

Doubtless  thy  skipper  went  to  court; 
Tis  a  fine  clime  for  kilted  sport. 

For  philibeg  and  dirk  : 
The  ladies,  too,  regard  "  us  youth  f*f 
Their  eyes  and  busts  are  fine  in  truth. 

But  skins  a  little  mirk. 

No  more  of  Anson,  Pirry,  Cook, 
-    Shall  now  be  read  in  history's  book, — 
Of  these  let  fame  be  dumb ; 
Thou,  gastronomic  bark,  shalt  claim 
More  sterling  honours  for  thy  name 
When  city  dinners  come  : 

Thou  shah  be  toasted  three  times  three 
By  collar'd  Aldermen,  and  see 

Thy  master,  "  'fore  the  King," 
Helatmg  all  his  perils  past. 
His  hairbreadth  'scapes  from  rock  and  blast. 

His  short  provisioning. 

Accept  from  me  this  little  lay, — 
Bards  have  but  compliments  to  pay« 

Cheap  though  such  ofl^riogs  be  ; 
May  time  long  see  thee  riding  brave. 
Well  stored,  well  cellared,  on  the  wave, — 

The  tavern  of  the  sea. 

And  when  (for  Argonauts  must  fall) 
Thy  seams  are  opening,  one  and  all. 

And  thou  must  quit  thy  station, 
May'st  thou  be  changed  to  tables  strong. 
And  joy  beneath  the  feast  and  song 

Of  London's  Corporation !  J. 


*  Lacbjrmas  Christi.  f  yuery<— Shakapeart  ? 
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Qaai  tn  dizisti  nngas,  noQ  ease  pntasti ; 
Non  cUco  nagas  esse,  sed  esse  puto. 

''  YouKO  folks  talk  of  what  they  are  doing,  old  ones  of  what  they 
have  done,  fools  of  what  they  wish  to  do  ;" — ^it  's  unfortunately  true, 
and  still  more  unfortunate  that  I  must  include  myself  in  the  latter 
class ;  for  here  have  I  been  wishing,  during  a  whole  rainy  morning,  to 
write  a  paper  for  the  New  Monthly,  and  threatening  most  fiercely  to 

reform  it  the  moment  I  could  hit  upon  a  subject.  With  this,  however, 
still  remain  as  unprovided  as  t&e  ex-£roperor  Iturbidc,  or  any  of  the 
ejected  majesties  of  Napoleon's  family,  most  of  whom  have  neverthe- 
less been  recently  writing  and  publishing,  and  I  begin  to  think  it  per- 
fectly unnecessary  to  make  any  such  provision  before  one  sits  down  to 
compose  either  an  essay  or  a  book.  Committing  one's  thoughts  to 
paper  is  a  favourite  phrase  with  many  writers,  who  are  merely  tran- 
scribing the  thoughts  of  others,  or  evincing  the  total  want  of  any  such 
progeny  of  the  brain  in  their  own  persons.  Literary  highwa3rmen  of 
the  former  class  sometimes  wear  a  crape  to  prevent  detection  ;  some- 
times, as  Sheridan  says,  they  alter  and  disfigure  their  plagiarisms  to 
avoid  discovery,  like  gipsies  who  disguise  their  stolen  children  to  make 
them  pass  for  their  own ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  when  they 
take  bold  of  them  by  the  wrong  end,  and  drag  them  willy-nilly  into 
the  empty  chambers  of  their  brain,  they  are  like  Cacus  who  served  the 
herd  of  Hercules  in  the  same  way,  that  they  might  appear  to  have 
issued  from  his  den,  instead  of  having  been  purloined  and  forced  into 
it.  Every  body  knows  that  extempores  require  a  good  deal  of  delibe-' 
ration,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  that  the  most  profound 
writing  is  best  executed  when  it  is  entirely  unpremeditated.  There  are 
shoals  of  thoughts,  as  of  fish,  which  lie  upon  the  surface  ready  to  fill 
our  nets  at  the  first  bawl ;  while,  if  we  sink  our  tackle  deeper  we  shall 
probably  bring  up  nothing  but  sand,  and  sea-weed,  or  something  even 
**  vilior  alg4."  Besides,  we  cannot  plunge  them  so  low  wkhout  a 
good  many  leaden  weights,  dangerous  accessories  to  a  writer,  who 
may  be  carried  by  them  down  to  the  waters  of  oblivion,  which,  as  every 
body  knows  who  has  read  Sadak  and  Kalasrade,  are  not  to  be  tasted 
without  death. 

If  one's  own  nonsense  be  not  better  than  another  man's  sense,  it  is  at 
least  more  original — no  mean  praise  in^  this  golden  age  of  plagiarism. 
If  Horace  could  exclaim  against  the  servile  crew  of  imitators — Heavens ! 
how  would  he  now  ejaculate  and  apostrophise,  when  the  human  faculties 
remaining  the  same,  and  the  field  in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised  im- 
enlarged,  the  number  of  competitors  is  increased  a  thousand-fold, 
until  the  writers  threaten  to  exceed  the  readers!  Well  might  Champ- 
fort  assert  that  the  greater  portion  of  modern  books  have  the  air  of 
being  written  in  the  morning,  with  the  assistance  of  those  read  on  the 
previous  afternoon.  What  are  termed  original  communications  are  the 
last  new  combination  firom  old  materials,  and  our  profound  writers  are 
like  mirrors  which  merely  reflect  the  images  of  others.  A  pond  is  not 
the  less  shallow  because  a  mountain  seems  to  be  inverted  in  its  bosom, 
nor  is  the  page  the  deeper  or  the  more  powerful,  because  the  literary 
giants  of  antiquity  may  be  made  to  figure  upon  its  surface. 
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Ottr  present  enormoiu  mass  <0f  potblicati^l  could  never  exist  but  that 
one  half  generates  and  supports  thtfiMker,  throwing  out  fresh  props  as 
it  enlarges  itself,  like  the  sacred  tree  of  India.  One  book  a^rds 
nourishment  to  fifty,  or  five  hundred  magazines  and  reviews,  from 
which,  in  due  time,  some  diligent  ^aner  collects  materials  for  a  new 
work  and  a  new  host  of  reviewers ;  so  that  we  keep  fulfilling  the 
squirrers  circle,  always  going  oa  and  making  a  mighty  clatter  in  our 
little  cage,  but  never  advancing.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  review  books 
than  to  write  them,  to  detect  faults  than  to  avoid  them,  to  compare 
than  to  invent,  that  it  is  probable  the  critical  system  will  continue  ex- 
panding until  it  becomes  a  disease,  a  monstroos  wen,  which  the  body 
of  our  Hteratnre  may  for  a  certain  term  nourish  and  enlarge,  but  which 
ultimately  will,  in  the  intellectual,  as  in  the  human  subject,  finish  by 
destroying  its  supporter. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  originality;  presumptuous  to  claim  it. 
What  1  has  the  world  existed  for  six  thousand  years,  and  are  Simpkins 
or  Jinkins  to  hit  upon  a  bright  thought  which  escaped  the  penetration 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  every  individual  of  those  innumerable 
generations,  whose  wits  have  been  fermenting  and  cogitating  since  the 
days  of  Adam !  Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  may  recover  something 
that  has  been  long  lost,  and  of  which  we  cannot  ascertain  the  original 
owner,  but  we  are  no  more  its  authors  than  we  are  the  coiners  of  the 
shilling  which  we  may  accidentally  pick  up  at  Charing-cross.  Like 
old-clothes-men  our  minds  can  only  dabble  in  what  our  predecessors 
have  worn  and  thrown  away ;  our  rarest  originalities  have  once  been 
common-places,  our  novelties  were  antiquities  to  our  ancestors.  We 
learn  something  that  time  has  forgotten,  and  then  demand  a  patent  of 
invention  and  discovery.  The  world  is  a  round  robin  ending  where  it 
begins.  Cities  are  built  of  the  ruins  of  cities,  one  generation  of  human 
bodies  fattens  the  earth  for  the  sustenance  of  the  next,  and  dieir  minds 
follow  the  same  course ;  yet  cities,  bodies,  and  minds,  are  pretty  much 
what  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago.  Our  mental  stature  is  as 
nnehangeable  as  our  corporeaL  In  the  early  ages  there  were  Titans 
in  both,  for  men  were  measured  afler  death  by  their  exploits  when 
living ;  and  when  the  sun  of  history  and  literature  was  only  rising,  a 
little  heco  er  a  diminutive  mind  might  cast  a  very  long  shadow,  and  of 
coarse  afiBnd  a  very  fallacious  standard.  In  our  present  meridian  days 
we  are  reduced  to  our  proper  level,  and  it  is  nearly  a  permanent  one. 
Time  roust  laugh  in  his  sleeve  when  he  sees  us  strutting  in  our  borrowed 
plumes,  piquing  ourselves  upon  our  stale  originalities,  and  fancying 
ourselves  very  bright-eyed,  because  we  have  lost  sight  of  old  knowledge 
so  lonig,  that  when  we  stumble  upon  it  we  mistake  it  for  new. 

Thrice  hM;ppy  the  author  who  lived  soon  afier  the  Caliph  Omar, 
when  books  were  scarce,  and  nearly  all  that  existed  were  destroyed  in 
the  Alexandrian  library  I  If  any  critic  presumed  to  twit  him  with 
plagiarism,  he  would  dare  him  to  prove  his  assertion,  and  in  the  impos- 
sibOity  of  compliance  insist  upon  his  recalling  it.  Commentators  have 
remarkal  that  the  reviewers  of  this  period  were  more  than  usually  foul- 
mottdied,  arising  probably  from  the  great  number  who  had  been  thus 
compelled  to  eat  their  own  words.  Like  the  GentUkomme  Bourgeois  of 
Moh^e,  who  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without  dreaming  of 
his  cleverness,  every  writer  of  this  enviable  period  became  suddenly 
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original  without  even  suspecting  the  fact.  To  whom  was  he  to  be 
ctaced  ?  The  books  that  might  convict  him  had  warmed  the  Turjkisb. 
baths,  been  converted  into  smoke  and  vapour,  and  ascended  into  the 
skies  to  rejoin  their  authors.  No  fear  of  his  suffering  the  fate  of  the 
modem,  who  pathetically  complained  that  Shakspeare  had  said  all  his 
good  things  before  him..  He  stepped  down  into  a  field  of  literature^ 
un|ilucked,  unploughed,  untrodden ;  and  whether  he  collected  weeds, 
thistles,  or  Bowers,  every  body  was  ready  to  exclaim,  **  O  what  a  rare 
posy  !*'  Authors  at  that  fortunate  epoch  were,  like  the  followers  of 
Columbus,  invading  the  New  World,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pick 
up  the  treasures  beneath  their  feet,  until  the  poorest  soldier  became 
suddenly  enriched.  The  first  literary  foragers  soon  robbed  nature  of 
every  thing  she  had  to  ofifer,  and  we  must  either  pilfer  from  them  or 
pluck  one  another,  unless  we  embrace  the  easy  alternative  which  some 
have  chosen — that  of  being  unnatural.  Though  reason  is  exhausted, 
folly  may  still  be  original — a  hint  which  we  moderns  should  most  se- 
riously perpend.  He  who  wishes  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  existing 
generation  should  discover  some  process  for  accelerating  oblivion. 
Instead  of  writing  that  they  may  be  read,  men  read  that  they  may 
write;  and  as  the  perusers  have  all  access  to  the  same  fountains,  they 
seem  to  be  perpetually  drinking  the  same  beverage  through  different 
diluters.  Folks  now-a-days  write  faster  than  we  can  forget,  nay,  there 
are  some  who  even  scribble  more  rapidly  than  we  can  read.  To  him 
who  is  fond  of  books  a  .good  memory  is  the  wand  of  Sancho  Panza's 
physician,  which  whisked  away  the  taste  of- every  thing  that  might 
have  been  most  grateful  to  his  palate.  Who  has  not  often  wished  to 
forget  soilfe  former  feast  of  reason  that  he  might  enjoy  a  new  banquet  ? 
Who  has  not  often  envied  youth,  or  even  fldature  ignorance,  when  he 
sees  them  devouring  for  the  first  time  Don  •  Quixote  or  Gil  Bias  ? 
Magliabechi  was  not  cmly  conversant  with  the  contents  of  every  volume 
in  the  immense  library  of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  but  could  indi* 
cate  its  exact  position  amid  the  numerous  shelves.  Reading  was  his 
sole  delight,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  because  he  could 
meet  with  nothing  new,  and  could  no  longer  interest  his  head  in  that 
which  he  knew  by  heart.  Could  he  have  decompounded  this  immense 
mass  of  literature,  and  condensed  it  into  its  first  elments,  it  in  possible 
that  all  the  generations  of  human  minds  as  well  as  of  their  bodies 
might  be  traced  back  and  limited  to  one  originjsl  man  and  one  original 
volume. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  are  all  in  the  melancholy  situation  of  Mag* 
liabechi.  We  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  firom  which  we  can  only  escape  by 
some  desperate  expedient,  and  as  none  seems  more  effectual  or  prac- 
tioable  than  that  adopted  by  the  provident  Caliph  Omar,  I  would  re- 
spectfuUy  submit  to  the  public  .the  prc^riety  of  calling  a  general  meet- 
ing— ''To  consider  the  wisdom,  in  the  present  alarming  state  of  our 
literature,  of  a  general  book-combustion,  to  be  commenced  by  setting 
fire  to  Paternoster  Row."— This  would  be  attacking  the  enemy  in  his 
head-quarters :  the  public  and  private  libraries  might  subsequently  be 
piled  un  in  Smithfield  or  other  appointed  ustrinSe,  and  a  day  be  pro- 
elaimea  for  their  indiscriminate  cremation.  Heavy  fines  should  be 
imposed  for  secreting  a  single  volume,  but  as  no  evil  could  result  from 
the  conservation  of  such  books  as  are  never  read,  it  may  be  right  to 
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make  a  special  txc^^on  hi^ikirStr  6f  die  Rdkborgk  Club,  the  reprints 
of  the  Archaica,  HcUcanik,  «b<1   other  cbtheieliinis  bf  scarce  rubbish. 

T^.^thp^,pf  tf)i8jmo{]iQ8iij^04.Ti^  kv^ms  tbp;«KiM;^  value,  «£  his  pro- 
ductiob^  woui4,wjIliugI^^  tbr^w.  Ii|iiw|eU'inta  t)ie  iurei  »(iii*priiH«)  likea 
s^oj>d  purtjus^  tor  the  gpod  9^  bis  pu«ttxy,  >9ni  Qxaiii^]er<wbicb  he 
tr}ust9  would  Qpt  be  lost  upoj)  uis  br^renf,  -.Aii^f  t^aviog  suffered  oar 
minds  to  lie  fallow  for  a  resUonable  tiiqe,.  we^  sln^uldlben.fiU  Mart  fair, 
r^iylers  as  well  as  writers,  to  enjpx ai^cw «youtb  of  inti^Uecti  widl«x«' 
nriate  in  the  fr^sh  bloom  and  Majf-day  .^iloa^somTig  of  iin  u^trWdeii 
ParpAssUiB.  We  should  be  like  the.  Argonauts  of  the  early  worU,  who 
encountered  some  enchanting  vision  cur  supernatural  Ji^auty^  at  ev^ry  • 
step  they  took.  Unbauiv(ed  by  literary  reininisceaee%  wc  sboulil . 
realise  the  averment  that  **  men  are  but  children  of  a .  larger  gcowth," 
and  plunge  intp  the  pages  of  the  poet  with  all  the  racinesa  aiid  enfthii- 
siasm  of  our  boyhood. 

Make  ready  then,  ye  patriotic  autfaors^r-present  your  works-  witk 
alacrity — and  hesitate  not  when  the  commaAd  is  giyi^n^^P^^I  :  - 
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y^  Pair  of  Ear '  rings. 

Happy  the  man  in  music  nursed ! 

Toward  Phoebus*  Temple  beckoned  5 
He  lets  some  fair  one  sing  che  first 

And  takes  at  sight  the  second. 

Not  mine  that  tunefal  height  to  gain, 

And  yet,  to  stem  disaster, 
Methonght  1  might,  by  care  and  pain. 

Some  few  duettos  master. 

Kate,  fair  preceptress,  taught  me  wdl, 

By  dint  of  toil,  to  bellow 
A  second  to  Mozart's  "Crudel," 

And  Mayer's  •*  Vecchierello." 

Push'd  on  by  her  assiduous  aid. 
In  strains  not  much  like  Bantt, 

Through  *•  Con  un  Aria"  next  I  strayed. 
Composed  by  Fiorevantt. 

Thus  taught  my  tuneful  part  to  bear. 

To  Kate,  assiduous  ^trl. 
In  courtesy  I  sent  a  pair 

Of  ear-nogs,  deck*d  with  pearl. 

My  Mercury  to  Kate's  abode 

On  agile  pinions  flew. 
And  fleetly  by  the  self-same  road 

Brought  back  this  billet-doux  :— • 

''  A  boon  like  this,  dear  Sir,  appears 

The  best  you  can  bestow  : 
'Tis  fit  you  decorate  my  ears — 

You  've  bored  them  long  ago.' 


aa 
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Fnm  ike  Q^ieeium  of  an  Afomtewr. 

As  we  ventured  to  express  our  opinions  in  regard  to  letters  gene- 
rally, in  tbe  introductory  remarks  to  the  first  number  of  these  papers, 
^e  shall,  in  this  and  the  subsequent  ones,  indulge  ourselves  in  little 
more  than  a  few  prefatory  words  on  each  specimen,  as  we  present  it 
for  perusal ;  fotf  if  we  are  for  once  pretty  confident  in  our  expectations 
of  affording  amusement  to  the  reader  by  the  matter  we  shall  offer  to 
him,  our  confidence  arises  from  the  certainty  that  what  we  are  present- 
ing is,  in  every  instance,  the  genuine  and  unalloyed  effusion  of  the 
heart  i&nd  mind  from  which  it  proceeded ;  that  it  is  always  written  with 
perfect  goad  faith — a  sentence  which  can  be  scarcely  pronounced  of 
any  thing  that  was  ever  yet  written  expressly  for  the  public  ^ye. 
We  shall  venture,  also,  to  linger  a  little  longer  among  the  theatrical 
letters ;  because  this  subject  is  at  all  times  one  of  umost  universal 
mterest;  and  because,  moreover,  it  is  capable  of  taking  a  firmer  and 
more  effective  hold  of  the  mind,  for  the  time  being,  than  most  others, 
and  is  consequently  calculated  to  produce  more  characteristic  results. 

The  first  specimen  we  shall  present  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
most  compendious  examples  of  amat^r  criticism  that  has  lately  been 
penned.  The  critical  acumen  displayed  throughout  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  that  of  ''my  Grandmother's  Review"  on  similar  matters ;  the 
happiness  of  die  various  epithets  is  perfect ;  and  the  modesty  of  the 
critic  in  preservmg  a  strict  anonyme,  cannot  be  too  much  admired  I-^ 
What,  too,  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  reason  he  ffives  wl^ 
tragedy  is  semetimes  **  too  ddep" — viz.  that  the  heart  is  seid<im  su^ 
ficiently  **  loaded  with  sorrow"  to  be  aUe  to  bear  so  great  an  addtiional 
load  ?  And  what,  in  fine,  can  be  more  delicate,  and  at  die  same  time 
decisive,  than  the  distinction  that  h<^  draws  between  tragedy  and 
€omedy^--vix«  that  the  one  is  **  quite  the  reverse"  of  the  other  ? 

To  Charles  Mathbws,  Esq. 
Comedian. 

London,  April  18,  1818. 

Sir,— -I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  been  indisposed,  but  hope  it 
will  not  be  for  a  long  continoanoe,  and  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  honor 
the  public  with  vour  company — which  has  met  with  unbounded  applause. 
I  had  rather  go  tnree  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see  you — ^which  I  shall  do  if 
yoo  appear  on  Saturday.  Not  even  the  stalking  Hamlet  or  the  deep  and  lov* 
ing  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  the  great  Kemble  or  the  inighty  Kean,  should  debar 
me  from  a  glimpse  of  yourself.  IJttle  as  you  may  tnink  of  what  I  write  to 
you  in  this  letter,  I  can  assure  you  all  1  write  is  true  even  to  my  very  heart. 
In  becoming  a  spectator  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  I  once  saw,  and  in 
which  Miss  O^Neil  performed  Juliet  and  Mr.  C.  Kemble  Romeo,  it  appeared 
a  well-written  tragedy,  but  almost  too  deep  unless  the  heart  is  naturally 
loaded  with  sorrow.  Unless  a  man  is  a  deep  thtdioium  he  cannot  enjoy  such 
a  scene  as  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  dirge  is  the  most  impressive  and  likewise 
the  most  pleasant.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comedy  pleases^^and  not  only 
so,  bat^tis  quite  the  reverie  to  tragedy  of  course. . 

Teasing  fMde  Easy  I  thought  was  very  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time 
instructing — light  and  not  burihensome-— Jocular  and  witty.  The  Actor  cfaU 
Work  was  welt  acted — superior  to  any  thing  exhibited  at  this  present  time. 
Mackbeth  may  be  reckoned  as  being  one  of  the  finest  and  at  tne  same  time 
deepest  of  Shakespear's  tragedys-yso  likewise  Richard  3rd  aud  Coriolanus. 
1  have  read  all  these  tragedys  twice  through,  to  which  may  be  added  Julius 
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Caesar.  These  Are  the  finest  specibiens  dt  dri'mdttc  Ikeratare  which  perhaps, 
this  great  world  may  ever  produce.  Bat  ttUl  at  the  same  tloke  I  prefer  come- 
dy, and  then  tragedy,  but  not  always  for  tragic.  I  should  not  wuh  to  tee  a 
tragedy  more  than  one^dozcn  times  in  a  season,  and  comedy  a3  oiten  as  ^ou 
please*  provided  you  acted  in  it.  Now  I  close  this  short  let(er-^wishi9g 
vou  better  health,  ^d  hope  thu  indispoftilion  is  better. 

I  remain^ 

Yours,  &te. 

An  Admirer. 
£xcuse  this  scrawl. 
At  your  next  appearance  after  your  indisposition  I  mean  to  attend* 

Our  next  specimen  has  the  merit  of  brevity,  at  least.  It  la  iixipos« 
aible  lor  any  thing  to  be  much  more  literal  and  to  the  purpose* 
Seriouslyf  the  first  of  these  characteristics  is  not  a  little  curious,  witk 
reference  to  the  natural  deficiencies  of  the  writer. 

Sir,— I  am  a  salamander.    Do  you  want  me  to  perform  at  this  theatie  for 
some  nights  ?    I  am  deaf  and  dumb,  and  much  able  to  read  and  write*  &c« 
I  can  resist  the  power  of  heat  (more)  than  the  female  salamander. 

We  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  be  somewhat  tender  of  tbe  reputations  of 
professed  authors  (and  ei^pecially  of  distressed  ones)  in  theae  eiLbracta-r* 
lioldingf  as  we  do^  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expose  them  to  the  pubiic 
view  en  deshabille.  But  the  "  improvident  disdple  of  the  Muses,^  who 
writes  the  following,  is  evidently  almost  as  much  knave  aa  fool,  and  cer* 
^tunly  will  not  thank  us  for  our  tenderness  towards  him  even  in  omittiHg 
h}0  name — if  indeed  he  is  still  alive  to  recognise  his  own  effusion.  He 
seems  to  have  despatched  an  epistle  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  follow* 
kig  to  all  the  principal  London  performers  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin : 
fer  we  meet  with  others  in  thia  coUection. 

•*  To  Mrs.  Edwik. 
Madam,— The  bearer  of  this— (an  improvident  disciple  of  the  Muses)  as 
eccentric  as  the  celebrated  Edwin  himself  in  his  own  dosKrel  line — ^thouj|;h 
rendered  gloomy  by  adversity  as  a  weeping  mourner  of  l^lpomene — until! 
eathilainteQ  by  the  staxeering  God  from  the  fountain  of  humour—- is  come  to 
biM^  vour  mite  to  enable  him  to  bring  forward  a  smsjl  production,  of  a  fan- 
cituf  imagtx^ionj  in  whiph  his  generous  patronisers  shall  have  honounMe 
mention.    He  is^  Madam, 

Your  neoessitous  bard,  to  command 

While  Thalia  in  your  breast  resides  within, 

To  support  the  name  of  famed  Edwin, 

To  a  torlom  bard  your  timely  succour  vteld 

As  Savage  gain'd  relief  from  famed  Okifield  ;— 

Who,  though  descended  from  a  race  of  lords. 

Plays  could  write,  but  never  trod  the  boards* 

Thoui^h  on  the  stlsge  not  gifted  well  to  sbiney 

His  nnsfortune  was  not  more  bitter  mark'd  tlian  mine. 

And  why  this  affinity  I  truly  claim, 

A  Crispin  bard,  his  trade  and  mine  the  same. 

And  while  JohaiMW  made  him  immortal  be^ 

Come  neir  your  benevolence  let  me  see  I 


We  shall  now  pqresmt  the  reader  with  two  or  ihrae^pistks  from  aspmr- 
ants  afler  theatrical  fame.  For  our  own  partr,  we  cannot  help  perceiv- 
ing something  deeply  interesting  and  even  pathetic  in  these  letters* 
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Tbe  writen  of  them  (p9rtipi)lar]y.oCib»  first)  are  evideatly  the  victimft 
of  a  hopeless  {Mission.  And  vdmever  this  is  the  Gase*  mwell-consti- 
tuted  mind  cm  no  mere' witbh<dd  its  eerious  and  sincere  sjinfMutky^  tfiah 
it  can,  in  cases  Uke  die  present,  forbear  to  smile  while  it  accords  it. — 
In  the  first  of  these  letters,  the  reader  will  not  fhilte  detect  the  most 
unafifected  diffidence  and  ratodesty  Btmggling  with  an  all^bsorfofng' de* 
sire — a  desire  that  the  writer  dare  not  encourage,  and  yet  cannot  repress. 
ShealludeSiT  at  the  end,  to  the  combat  she  has  had  with  her  feelings, 
before  she  could  persuade  herself  to  take  the  step  of  making  her  wishes 
known ;  that  her  straggle  was  a  severe  one  is  proved  by  the  tears 
which  have  evidently  been  shed  over  the  paper  as  she  wrote.  Sl\e  is 
perfectly  sincere,  too,  in  thinking  that  her  motive  in  wishing  to'  act 
points  at  the  service  of  others,  not  the  gratification  of  heriself.  It 
was  lucky  for  the  *'  prior  engagament*'  she  alludes  to,  that  Mr.  Trotter 
did  not  o£fer  her  one  in  his  company — for  if  he  had,  it  would  have 
puaaled  love  hiDMelf  to  forge  a  chain  that  would  have  held  her  from 
aesepliBg  it*' 

Sir^T— I  hope  my  motive  for  writing  will  plead  my  excuse  for  the  lib^ty  1 
take.  The  young  woman  who  now  addresses  you.  Sir,  presumes  to  off^r  you 
her  ^errice  to  jj^rform  at  any  time  you  may  think  proper  to  request  her  to 
attend  while  she  remains  in  Brixton.  She  has  no  other  moiive  than  that  of 
sorvfng  Mr<  Tretter  or  any  of  his  performers  whose  benefits  are  not  already 
fmfL  She  has  fiei?er  given  any  proof  of  her  abilities  in  public  only  by  at^t- 
ing  tha  alleosiouof  the  managers  of  the  taunton  and  exeter  theatres — at  that 
time  1  ceartlnly  had  a  great  wish  to  join  them  had  I  not  been  prevented  ^y 
my  friends — and  I  should  be  happy  in  a  situation  now  as  an  actress  if  a  prior 
en^^agement  did  not  render  it  impossible.  ' 

The 'name  of  astraneer  performing  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  Of  gainlAs 
a  few  more  than  would  otherwiaeattend^-^if  so,  believe  me.  Sir,  myobjefcrt«iili 
be  gained.  The  favour  of  an  answer  is  required  if  you  please.  Very  possible. 
Sir,  it  would  be  satisfactory  for  you  to  speak  to  me  in  person..  If  so  my  lodg- 
ing !s  at  43  West  Clift,  and  to  enquire  (or  Miss .  j  at  any  hour  f  may 

be  found  until  the  evening — at  which  time  I  shall  be  at  the  theatre  witH'  a 
party  of  friends. — I  must  agam  beg  pardon  for  this  liberty.  Sir,  I  can  asure  you 
J  never  had  a  more  severe  combat  with  my  feelings  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. With  profound  respect, 

I  am  your  very  humbcl  servant, 

A.  C — -i-. 

_—  ^  '      • 

The  next  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  state  of  mental  cultivation 

which  it  exhibits,  in  connexion  with  the  desire  to  be  **  a  Tragic  Per- 
former/' The  writer  is  evidently  in  the  very  lowest  statue  of  mingled 
ignorance  and  fatuity ;  but  he  sees  no  reason  on  earth  why  this  should 
prevent  him  from  embodying  the  characters  of  Cassar,  of  Hamlet,  or  of 
Coriolanus.  It  is  singular  that,  while  the  ambition  of  the  half-cultivated 
mind,  when  it  does  run  riot,  never  bounda  itaelf  by  leas  than  the  idea 
of  being  a  king-or  a  liero,— that  of  the  mere  vulgarnevev  flies  at  higher 
gsane  dian  that  a£  acting  these  parts. 

Ma.  Smith,  Suriay-Theatre.  • 
Sir,— It  is  my  inclanation  to  be  a>  traffic -Performer  couhl  i  sir  be  so  happy 
as  to  meet  with  your  approbacion.  Sir  1  nope,  and  trust*  t  shall  not  be  wantm 
Id*  a  GrateiuU  Heart  Sir,-  Salary  is  not  so  much  a  ol^eet  at  present.  Sir 
it  is  aU  my  inclaBations  And  no  thing  can  i  settler  osy  SBOid>ttpon.  ^  Sit  i  have 
att  last  ob^ined  free  concent  of  my  parants  u>  pursue  my  Hearts  desire.    Sir 

p2 
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\^hm^^wiik^ti^\mf^ki$aA6f*ii^i^  il/.r.ain«|ifi«9««40  it 

T.  DiBDiN  Esq.  T.  R.  D.  L.  irr   ,  . .    . . 

>^  iS(^,^I'tkifefi(tiiiia^ny^^lr  td^^li^i^^  0n»ilie««i^  If  you 

..'Wad^ntiAietthajfim^of  apiutkftit  aiwni  «tf  t0f9)mluiMri}|(0bN§ef  ^  .•   t.    , 

^  THef<l  i¥>t^«  ^ptdftn^Htt  the  memba-s^o^ dvhihb  eDGoke.rsttrioiiiii«t&.a 
•  itefM^t^f^p^soHttl^ititerbstiii'  tkebneatls  of  strasgttei'aa  pnblfef^rfbrqiers 
*d6^--4iM ^V€lta -^tyi^Uir pr«ftclier«.  We-bbg  io  4d  tlieih  lUtfo-  aeU<«»f 
IcindfatMi';  'itffd  4am  tOMroely  Mp  itotpptug  to  enqoioe  liAer  .tbeirkeaMi 
'W)leW%efne^'lih«in  in  the  street ;  wjuoh  lis  inore<diao  «»  «reialiiiifs 
-  di^potf^  td  d6  ill  r^ard  tiO'  ovr  moat  intitnaDe.  aGqnaintancil.  Pet h^^ 
thfe  ibttdWki^  alMirt  leuer*  etxbibiu  a.  atniAgeniDoef  of  thk  tfaan.any  ibing 
^^  CHat  couM  Ite  iidduced;  Howleog  dai^t  any  of  irr  «aAk  up,  Mid 
doM%iS0rf4HBtre««  viMk  »  diahrdeut  pinned  to  our  skirta»  bafarf^aoy  of 
d4«  pOdMiv^by  would  ibew  goodoiatnre  enough  to  point  tout  taua  the 
€iiutiet^ theifididita  we  were  exoiling!  And  yetrheve  is  m  aQraageis-^— 
ailA-h«  b  ffolH;e^fi(^r  teo-^^vrbo  tadEes  tbe  trouble  to,wi)be«note  «b 
wf#6^4vo^»Mid  gfiii  edged  paper^to  make  Mr«  Matkewaaoquatnled  wiih 
altMle  MAi^iBp,  which  probilbly  naoe  but  his  eye  discovered- tile  efiflcts 
(iff,  und^  wMch  none  would-  hare  cared  a  pki  about  if  they  had  l^*««Tbe 
yeade^  :may  smile  when  we  say  so,  but  reaUy  we  never  reHember  to 
have  inet  wiA  A  mpre  dehoate  and  unequiTocal  instance  of  good-naOire* 

'     '      '  * 

To  CpAR IBS  Mathews,  Esfl.  ,.      .^, 

Sifi^T^I  uke  leave  to  cncntioii  that!  observed,  in  tbe  invest  o^  my  delight 
.with  jouff  exhibition  last  night,  that  some  of  the  stitches  about  the  Itfi  arm- 
pit  otypur  blue  body-coat  had  sprung,  and  your  shirt  appeared  throltigh  the 
opentp^,  and  which  may  escape  vour  eye  before  Satoiday  efening.  • 
Hopiii|^  you  will  excuse  this  lioerty,  I  remain  respeetnilly, 
'  '    '  t  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  faitWol  acH'Snli 

J.  H.  Supenfiteodaatpf  Potifff, 

'  l!%e  following  exhibits  a  scarcely  less  gfratnitousact  of  gnbd^Aflloned 

'  simplicity,  by  which  the  writer  evidently  thinks  that  >  he  may^  4ftie 

htteiUe  means  of  seizing  ttto  very  deserving  persons  at  ^Ace,  Visi  Mr. 

Mathews,  and  Creorge  the  Fourth  I 


•  ;. 


Sir,— Permit  me  to  say  I  heartily  Joined  in  the  universal  pleasure  you 
afforded  the  audience  on  Toesday  evening  in  your  desert piiotil  ot  what  passes 
at  ta-  raofrooune*  -  The  effect  so  operated  on  my  imagination  and  the  concep- 
tion so  natmaUy  conveyed,  that  poetry  or  painting  could  not  hav«  ghren  a^more 
dedstfeidea  to  those  who  have  not  been  present  at  the  real  Mte,  There  is 
one  thing  which  forcibly  struck  neon  my  miod,  which  1  hopey^ou  willezQuse 
me  in  suggesting  to  you,  which  I  humbly  think  would  be  of  advantage  to 
yOuraelf  and  teoci  to  give  jpreat  interest  to  the  description,  as  well  as  thelc^yal 
pna^of  the  audience!  vn.  to  int'^odiioe  the  advancement  of  his  miyasty's 
syspage  in  the  distance,  and  his  arrival  at  the  royal  stand  full  of  healthy 
looks  and  the  pleasure  he  enjoys  in  such  sports:  This  with  your  abilities 
w|i4|hmwidown  thunders  of  applauje !  Y<»iu-  obedient  servant, 

J.    f  *w^. 


Tf  we  were  not  able  tbiasoybviMii  <feiidl«r<UMitfili68f(ileHere;l»ea«<di6 
real  names  kt^'niMf^ei^  bf  (1^  #i4ierei  -hv^m^  naiombljF.dddlttef 
their  being  Wrifteh;;!h'8»?q\i»6ii^^  of  heart,  and^gtfd^^Ulkfe^ "We 
may  perhaps  be  excusiKl'ror  repeating  that  he  cannot  too  constantly 
bear  this  in  mind  in  perusing  what  we  present  to  him;  since  it  is  on  this 
chiefly  that  we  fbtm^^otxk^^i^^^aSMkhgM^^ 
amusement.  •   .'i  ^.    -  r, .(>    ! 

Thoi  leader  haa^  im  doubts  heardof  pk^flibeiog  {il^riiHiitedj'Iby.i^rti- 
colar  desire?^  but  probal^y  hia  Msver  had  an  oppoDtanity.of  iperoaiBg 
any  of  the  documents  in  which  ''desires'*  of  this  nature  are  expressed. 
yi%  shall  therefore  present  him  with  one,  which,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
is  flpr  unique  in  ita  kind ; '  thotigh  widoubtedly  lifae  p^^eifvaliaii  a84<tirint-' 
tngvf  suck  an  cpisde.w  a  noiqiie  pitooeediiiig  Mtberto^  .^Xhet^riu)^.ia, 
many  such  a  letter  as  this  his  >been  wrttten  |ind'  sen^ ;  :^M^  tbey  h«ve 
happened  to  ftH  into'theknodaofreailezs  wlio-were  igii<HNM9t^»d<ifulgar 
enough*  to  soe  nothing  id  Aein  but  ignorancb  and-viligiftrity,>ai\4-^fco 
tht^ralbre  flung  tkcqtino^  the: iit&  after  perusing  the  Orst.  ))oe4,u,Qiir 
mddera  are  not  bftfafa  eaat-;  Absr  know'iUat.noAilig.iS'vulgax.liut  pre- 
trnioeanA  a€fectation;  add  that  aafOT  ignorancett^it  ia  14  leastt.449  ii^e* 
resciiig  a  stddyin  the  eyes  of  the  wise  as  wiadom  aiad  leaamv^ .  ib^-* 
selves*  *  For  ourselves,  as  oaterera  on  tthia  bceasiat^  rwe  mus^  ka  aJJioanad 
to  say,iiiait  there  ia  soaseAiing  inexpreasiblydeliabtfulitnpffMsiogriltie 
ibllowittg  epistle.  It  half  nestorea  thoae  daya  *^  of  |[lory  u^  -thQi  graast 
of  splendour  in  the  fl^er"*— 4hos&  days  of  delight' wef  hardly,  dave^o 
think  how  long  gone  by-^^when  we  too,  Iflcethe  itriterr.elfAislA^Ctar, 
ceuld  look  fatwardlbt  a  whole  ftirtnigkt  beforehand  ttqlf  dK^lfoiir  tiiat 
waa^to  bvkigisheigreait  curtain  of  a  dieatrekeforerOUtf.sJghtrrrAndt^MHild, 
wfaen  that  i»ur  came»  sit-  witk  «  kkid  of  watchful  patienciev  vatUOft:ibr 
the  '*  somethifig  very  noble,  grand,  merry,  or  serious,"  (no  matter  wbat) 
which  was  presently  to' be  dtsdosed  to  tre  frony  behind  that  green  mys- 
tery ;  and  couM,  when  the  pageant  came,  Ikugh,  or'  Wo^td^r,  orWeep^ 
by  the  week  together,  if  that  might  have  been,  without  once  fedlfngthat 
there  waa  "  a  world  elsewliere,"  or  wishing  to  be  any  thing  \i\d  (|[uiet 
spectators  oi  thai  which  waa  before/ us  1  Alaa!  we  l|ave,le^near')>^tter 
now — and  think  it  no  small  sacrifice  to  psH  up  with  a  chop  for  an  early 
dinner,  in^r^er  that  we  may  get  to  the  theatre  towards  the  end  of  the 
'  first  act.  because  we  would  aot  lose  our  places,  and  oc^^upy  (l^^  list- 
.  iesi^  all  towards  the  end  of  the  last  act,  because  we;;tti^/isep  '*tJtY(,P^w 
trfecet"  What,  iaa  word,  would  not  most  of  our  LoP(lpu,^4^rfi9^''B 
give  for  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  following  letter  1  .       ^  i.in.i/ 

To  Mr.  HiNDES,  Manager  of  the  Theatre,  Norwich.       .     ,,, 

liiondi^)  JanuatyfiO,- ISslTfc 
Mr*  Hindes  is  very  respectiiilly  asked  to  perfom  •somethtag  very  noble* 
srand^  merry,  or  sericms,  on  Saiuraay  week,  Febraary  1st,  and  the  writtsk  of 
tnis  letter  will  esteem  it  an  unspeakable  (kvour^^-WhowUl  tend  iartdaeaime 
'  fbr  places  in  the  boxes,  and  ha?e  fat  many  yean  attended  i/U*  Hiiidas's 
theatre'— and  those  plavs  which  we  last  saw  ere  she  fottowin^-Hiktiiifon 
Chest,  Catherine  and  raricho,  Gymannertng,  Brother  aad  SislcK^  a»Qii(^of 
the  Old  Block,  and  the  petite  comedy  of  Is  he  iealoos'-^and  inconsf^yyncc 
of  the  same  we  tru^  Mr.  Hrndes  will  favour  us  'With  diffareoit  plicaes  on  the 
evening  h)  qt]e$tion--and 'such  as  Mr.  Hindtai  ftx  apoti  he  iiMekpl^s  it  in 
the  new9paj)cr  that  it  i»  by  particutar  desire.    We  clouht  Mr.  Mathews  from 
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Covent^arden  Thtatfe  ^Xl  feaV^'  NorW}<fk  befott'  SstMay^wfek*  M  1  |ftiss 
ihro'  loog  Sttatton  1  vKaH  p&f  tli^  -  j>o«t  of  this  letrer  tbm^^c^fgpng  («^  the 
ptt!sent>  tot  be  tkcased  f6x  not  ntiiuoDiiig  m]p  xiame>  being  Sw,  j 

YouriTei|.ii^tviait<^ra,.      M — Pr^  Hr— P-*-v. 

P.  8.  If 'Mr.  H.  fhc  «iK»n  some^eKghtfblpwcnhe  maf  see  itez^Mdi^pt  fc^ 
hate  tb^iassetud  m,iiBi^  fcidii;^B|>aip(fi nod  (beq  v^Upel/^ie  iMibU«;  will 
cMne  forivanl-  io  y^^^r  wan^siiig  a  crauded  .bouse*    jt  certainly  ia  in  th« 
pq^e^.c^^fi.  JJ.  V^  peJfonn.sQcoetbio^  ofa  superior  nature.    The  Opera  of 

"SPSiW^  15  very  fiiif,»inddhere  IS  Murry*s  comedy  of  Know  your  own  Mind. 
I  a^  pot  PpxTecV  ui  directing  this  serall,  but  'hope  it  lArilT  teach  ybir^ife; 
l|.wasa't^opr^ndltatthiilasf  Butyto,  Oet.«',  idw.      •    '  »''    ' 

'  May'lfh^gtver^oTifll  bltamfe  emM  heakb,  iibentf,  And  thekkoMr  tkfe 
atMrii^  «tenifig,  -^ml  to'all  tis  at  other  ipericds  ako..   The^laiy  pf,  Cato  :%9A\ 
-•S4»-^  >ab^«M  ta  be;xery  fiae;  but  I  never  seq  them  noif  the  oth^  ^w^ 
neither. 

I  II?he,fi>ttftwiii9  \w.8hAU.penm(  to  «(>^  for  iiselfyiost,  b  eodeaYP^iipg 
to^j^oim  ottt  k»  niefits,  we  ahonld  be  inBdvoftent]^  led  to' aid.  aQ4']^$^ 
the^bbjects  of  the  writer.  Not  that  we  have  anything  to.  .say  agaimt 
p^ti^,  provided  it  be  performed  in  a  spirited  Mid  straitforwatd  naa«> 
oer,v  Accordingly,  we  have  a  kind  of  respect  for  a  certain  impudent 
^ll^epder  of  whiting  upon  hlackingy  and  should  be  willtng  to  make  his 
£wQ|iine  at  once  by  letting  his  name  grace  our  pages  gratis,  on  certain 
eonditiona^  which  shall  at  present  be  nameless  I  for  ifl[iOrd  Byron  was 
AM  ahgry  at  being  accused  of  asaistiiig  in  4i|cb.ao  €k^9^%%  .litiijr.abpuld 
we  1  But  tlie  writer  of  the  following  (every  vesti^e^  of  whofte  name  and 
^dress  we  shall  carefully  expunge)  goes  to  work  in  a  pettyfo^^ging 
ipanner  that  we  cannot  patronise. 


.-  I, 


To  Mr.  Mathsw*. 

Dear  Sir, — Actuated  by  the  tame  *  strange  propensit/  as  yovfself>  nauBDcljs 
^tWhtg  in  the  world/  but  not  i  eonfess  aspiring  to  the  reputation  in  ii^y 
busmess  that  you  have  arrived  at  as  an  actor,  and  by  which  you  are  rei^ieitd 
jninntable  if  not  immortal ;  and  being  a  great  admirer  of  your  extraordinajy 
abtlities^  I  intend  doing  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  you  a  visit  when  you 
are  '  At  Home'  on  Thursday  next ;  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
intrtfdoc^  \\\  the  bourae  of  your  highly  interesting  performance  a  pinch  of  a 
new  sfioff  that  I 'have  just  made,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  sold  to  any 
one,  i  shall  feel  much  obliged. 

I^hapa,  Sir,  you  recolleet  an  anecdote  of  your  piedacfessor  the  iipinprtal 
Garrick.  That  gentleman  was  the  means  of  mtroducing  the  now  renowned 
Snuif  called  '  Hardham's  37,'  in  a  farce  of  his  own,  and  in  the  following  way, 
viz.  *  I  shall  take  a  pinch  of  Hardham's  37,  it  certainly  is  the  bestJSQun  | 
ever tastetl,  and  the  man  that  makes  it  lives  at         .* 

Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  your  approval  by  what  I  have  made, 
and  you  wifl  introduce  it  in  a  similar,  or  any  way  you  please,  I  have  no  doubt 
my  tortnne  *%  iDade.    1  can  assure  you  that  it  is  gomeiimg  nwi^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be»  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servqnt* 

■  ■  —  —  ■  ■  ■  ■ ■' '■  "I* 

We  shall  now  close  our  ''  Elegant  Extracts"  for  diismontlis  by  offer- 
ing two  letters  that  ridily  deserve,  if  ever  any  thing  did,  the  epithet  of 
**  ckaraeieruHc :"  fer  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  drawing  one's  own  por- 
trait widiout  knowhig  it,  that  has  been  done  with  a  most  masterly  (or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  tnuiresslyj  hand,  in  the  following  pen 
apd  ink  sketches.  As  the  artist  is  happily  very  fer  from  being  **  no 
i"  we  shall  not  affix  her  name  to  the  facsimiles  we  are  about  to 
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sto&e.<^for4thegratlfiailiaa  af  public  cmiiodly*  60  .t)i^  unless  ^ 
htm  been  strikingly  eovitot  iit«faier  Ukeoessy.  she  oiomot.cpinpbua  qf  U9 
for  exposing  herisSgy^tQvkm ;  and  if.  the  faas  been  ^emect,  ehe.can 
stiir  less  c^pldin  or  us  for  nndtiplyuig  copies  from  the  original  which 
she  herself  so  williiq^y  ftimishea.  Au  resie^  we  knownoSiio^  what- 
erer  of  this  lady  but  what  she  herself  has  tliought  proper  to  expose  to 
the  world ;  :iaid  (not  being  critics)  should  never  haina  discovered  that 
ehe  was  incomparably  the  worst  aetre8$  of  her  day»  if  shis  hod  not  in* 
aiated  on  passing  for  incomparably  the  best  Be  it  ^pfessly  reknem^ 
bered,  too,  that  if  she  keeps  her  own  counsel  in  regard  to  these  letters, 
she  may  continue  to  preserve  that  strict  incognito  under  wUch  we  st^ill 
leave  her ;  for  we  may  defy  the  nninfbrnied  raadei  to  gpess  loii)  it  is 
among  those  he  is  acquainted  with  that  woidd  express  thcmsdves  as 
follows: —  '  > 

My  dear  Sir,-— 1  dare  sav  you  have  oflferied  what  you*  ca»  tAtd,  'tiiit  1 
cannot  aflFord  to  take  it  1  have 'had  better  stsnns  than  you'dicnine  i^ffca  as 
si  ptovincfsl  actress  only.  IntrinsicaUv  I  am  worth  as  much  ^  Mr.  Keap  pr 
MissONeil  9  but  at  the  samslame  I  am  awam  that  coming. out  in  Driun[* 
IfVneso  laMfiia  the  ssaioi),  and  the  untoward  circumstances  of  (he  theatre  al- 
together^ have  prevented  me  from  being  of  that  value  which  (please  Ood) 
next  summer  in  all  probability  I  shall  be.  Yet  1  have  done  enough  ibr  j^u 
to  make  a  good  account  of  me  if  youmariage  wd).  If  you  Win  ^aramee 
the  two  benefits  shall  produce  me  160/.  well,  f  will  be  with  yon.  It  yon  ean* 
not  aflbrd  die  risk  of  entering  into  this  bond,  I  cannot  expect  ihat  you  #hp«li 
agree  to  it.  But  I  cannot  attbrd  to  hazard  my  time  upon  total  uncertainly,  as 
I  do  not  play  from  love  of  a<;A'}^»  but  miser-like,  for  cash.  I  qan  make  Ojut  a 
good  benefit  bill.  A  play  of  my  own,  called  — — *»  and  a  farce  in  wtiich  I 
personate  five  or  six  characters  with  several  songs.  That  there  m^vMbt  be 
anv  '  rubs  or  blotches  in  the  way/  and  thdt  I  may  xiot  deal  un&trly  by  you— 
if  1  am  not  attmcrtive'*-^tf  I  do  not  draw  you  moo<y«^(anil  Kthey  are^fot 
Httpid  as  dormice  I  will  rouse  them  if  it  is  possible— ^nd  whan  1  have  started 
the  game,  if  you  do  not  pursue  the  chase  why  you  are  a  bad  ^ppr^sman)  why 
then  the  two  benefits  may  be  rated  at  80  or  100  tny  ihate.  If  the  two  aifl^ts 
produce  more  than  the  sums  I  mention,  of  course  it  appertains  to  my  advaa- 
tage.  As  it  now  stands  in  yoor  proposal  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  play 
four  nights  a  week*— as  you  will  wisn  for  comedy.  1  can  bear  the  lat^^  of 
fiour  nights,  and  it  of  course  will  lighten  my  domestic  ^pences.  Do  you 
wish  to  play  fiellamira  ?  1  do  not  like  the  part.  She  seems  to  me  op  pe- 
rusal  a  raving  Bcdlamite^-^where  the  modesty  of  nature  is  compleiely  violated. 

1  'hanre  the  honour  to  be» 
.  Dear<Sir, 
To  T—  T— — ,  £sq.  Your  obedient, 

June  18.  ■ 

V  •♦Jnneig. 

My  dear  Sir,— 1  am  a  tragedy  actress,  but  I  really  in  my  heart  love  Tun. 
There  is  a  whimsicality  in  your  letter  that  please's  me,  and  (win  or  lote) 
please  God  I  will  be  with  you  on  your-present  proposition,  viz.  five  nights  at 
Brighton—the  Hot  my  own  night — a  clear  half  of  the  house— and  four  at 
Worthingr— the.  fourth  m^  own.  I  will  give  you  the  whole  strength  and 
force  of  my  talent  and  spirit.  You  give  me  all  the  consequence  that  m*  Mese 
cases  are  jgiven,  where  a  London  constellation  comes  down  to  gUtter  (9o|ne»* 
times  with  a  false  glare)  over  those  who  may  be  less  fortunate  but  not  always 
less  worthy  than  themselves.  MissO'Neil  came  to  a  prosperous  house,  md 
therefore  all  went  well  with  her.  I  came  in  support  of  a  falling  ruin  -,  ax^  as 
I  am  not  an  Aths,  why  1  have  been  obliged  to  be— a  woman.  I  play  Lady 
Macbeth  on  Monday — my  last  appearance  this  season  ^  so  I  may  now  make 
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m^  own  arraBgtii|ciiUvfilc|4t4[|ff)Ept|v  w^H  jfmmwk^mMt  be  wkh  jou, 
and  1  will  amngc  accord insdy.  Let  me  know  toon  at  yon  can  whether  ycm 
flr«Mtfi|«Ibrt^iftafP<hj^vpl^    Ihadiratbttr oaisipcii tketfaiitm if ^n can 


Mi4(>L,  L^  J«ui0il^.b«'aiy4i«^(Awa^t9.    WtfU^hfre:he.iMne  for-ilir 

JSIp^ipuis.JL  Aciuioo^ia  b59D^«pfor  Jf^v!i^\M\fU^  the  .four  n^Uu^ 
■qncwecK  ?  T  send,  this  ptt  itfimedjat^y  on  the  recctpt  of  your*fl — unccrtai|i 
Tiyou  will  get  it  to-night,  as 'I  have  not  a  messenger,  'Butl  suppose  in^ 
l^r^  wffl  b«  forwarded  to' yon  at  G'riiresend.  I  shall  fed  6bli^  by  Tmn 
^  $m»i6»  M'  lottfiertHMfe,  *^  'I '  ^h#re  «oMk«^fftb^  aharrgmeiits  touiid^ 
^Ymimk  iltrilyBdfirfhgtiiridbinyjrflh^^taMad  tirto-/  -.  i^/'n 

vU\".i  ■'.  I?   .c  -T  •r  '      1  '  •-■*  i;!         •■■•«    '.jSir^  JWff  A^^fttk  .  .  li.iinioq 


*•  • 


.^•j,.>    •.  •   i  ^wUAAinfnpel'apflaftiiigtouBdil 


ft  •♦ 


« i Ji  • 


:  Awl  ih»  Kai|fl»t  look'd  4Mir».fr9oi  iM  Piy^mViOwa^ 
And  a  Christian  host,  in  its  pride  aod  povfiu  w 

Throujeh  the  pass  baoeath  him  waund. 
Cease  awhue,  clanon !  clarion  wild  and  ahxit), 

Cbdtte!  let  them  hear  the  capthre't  voSce;~be  still ! 

•       ... 

.  "  I  knew  'twas  a  (ninipet's  note  1  . 
,  And  I  «ce  my  l^catbren's  lances  gleam. 
And  their  pennons  wav€>  by  the  mountain-stream^ 


••    ,  f/ 


i: 


,:  pennons  wave,  oy  tne  m ,        .  ^.  ^     ^ , 

And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  doat! 
Cease  awhHe,  clarion !  clarion  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease  I  let  them  hear  the  captive's  ymctf'-^ht  sHIM 

'*  I  am  here,  with  my  heavy  chain ! 


Arid  I  look  on  a  torrent^  sweeping  by. 
And  an  eagle,  rushing  to  the  sicy. 
And  a  host,  to  its  battle-plahi !    ' 


C6i*e  awhile,  chrkm  !  cbrion  wIM  And  sMll;- 
Cleatel  let  them  bear  the  captive's  tdoe^^-^km  MH^ 


.« • 


*  '■  •  I 


"  Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here? 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  free  birdS  flighty 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  sight. 

And  thetmmpet  in  mme  ear? 
CcaM  awhile,  «iacion  I  darion  wild  and  sbrilb 
Cease  1  Jet  then  hear  the  captive's  voioe***^  »iHil 

••  Thtf  are  gone !  they  have  all  passed  by  I 
They  in  wliose  wart  I  had  borne  my  part. 
They  that  ft  kaived  w«th  tf  brother's  htfart; 

Thagr  -have  Jaft  me  here  to  die ! 
Somidmin,clafiQni  clact^o^pour  thy  blast! 
Son^d!  lor  tbeicaptive's  dream  of  hopa  is  pastl" 


FAL 


.«      t 


Tb«  .Nioelo8ii«ii  Ccptmry-has^Anddt  co|fa{fltteAiilt'fir«ri:Td«^aliAjg 
•Irc^ady  MMrked  bf  a  eK<ira(X0F  MnA  f^iog^kx^'^uMtik  ^iik^^t^i'ft 
fVom  its  precleeejMoM.'  '  Wf^in  tfi^  last;  fifty'  yean  yat|(yttB  f^(^)ififttifi^ 
have  conspir^^  t^jtHe^xpatifidon  of  intell0<jt. ,  ^^ealft^  ^^^<i^|L^i^ 
tjvatiqp  j^iftv^'ewil^^  |}i«  mental  power?  f q  ipiteps^^  ap4  upiieii^ta^ 

ooveries  of  chemutiy^lbf  akisb'icivaitii^/tfaei  pMlaaikfiajjbiftf  Jwvfeid 
manner  i  imfi  ijml  mn— a»iii|i|ilrinrnm]  faculties,  nor  haa  the  march  of 
political  eveM^hetin  t»Nr  fiivborable  to  the  deyelopement  of  the  public 
mind:  *  Rerolutions  have  broken  the  barriers  of  prescriptive  systems, 
important  truths  are  now  familiar  to  the  ordinary  understanding 
which  were  once  perceived  only  by  the  philosophic  eye  (even  the  course 
of  time  seems  to  have  been  accslerMsd);  and  iuch  is  the  rapid  circula- 
tion of  ideas  among  us  at  presenti  that  kk  some  respects  we  might 
imagine  centuries  to  have  elapsed  from  the  era  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
his  polite  contemporaries,  &w  of  whom  would  psobabljr  fi^l  disposed  to 
relish,  or  sonetioii  oufmodan  improvements.  Amoi!g9tnieri:of science, 
indeed,  there  must  always  exist  a  common  tie  of  synn^fy  and  fel- 
lowship; and  it  is  easy  \o  conceive  that  the  venerable  Eva^n  would 
cordially  harmoniae  with  our  Linnean  Smiths-Sir  W3liam  i^etty  enter 
into  amicable  controversy  with  Mr.  Malthus — and  Locke  and  Berkeley 
heartily  agree  in  honouring  Mrs.  Fry  9  but  ah^  ib^  th^  wits  of  Queen 
Annel  where  should  Addison  shelter  himself  firoiti  the  obtrusive  atten- 
tions of  a  fiuihionable  party  t  Imagine  the  strug^le^  of  l^ope  to  escape 
from  a  coterie  of  admiring  blues,  or  the  splenetic  cQnXqrfjpna  of  Swifk 
in  comparing  thq  mito^iapis  of  British  aitfnoresfes.waip  hure  died  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  Century  I  ilt  has  beei}  often  asked,  in 
what  degree  the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  is  desirable  or  usefuly 
and  how  fiir  it  might  be  prudent  to  allow  the  sex  to  sl^ro  19  the  pur- 
suits, or  divide  the  honours  of  literature  ?  In  proposipg  this  question 
philosophers  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  obvious  Uutfa  ll^t  the  pro- 
gress of  civilizaticor  ia  not  to  be  regulated  by  arbitrary  preaesiption,  and 
that  the  admission  of  the  ladies  to  the  field  of  authorship  is  but  one 
among  other  indi^^ons  of  increasing  knowledge  and  refineua^t.  Rude 
and  turbulent  periods  have  witnessed  the  conflicts*  .and.^n^piemorated 
the  triumphs,  of  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  genius  delighted  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  whose  glory  is  not  unaptly  represented,  by&e  image  of 
the  sun  dispersing  ifae  ^kness  of  the  storm ;  but  ihe  germr  of  female 
talent  expand  to  softei;  gales,  and  ripen  under  t^e  ^g^^  influences  of 
security  and  prosperity ;  and  as  in  that  pretty  barometrical'  toy  which 
Cowper  calls  the  "  weatheir-house,"  the  feitiaie  figure  appears  to  denote 
a  general  rise  of  temperature,  so  the  presence. of  woman  on  the  summit 
of  Parnassus  bespeaks' the  suspension  of  civH  strife,  and  is  something 
better  than  a  May-day  festivd  by  the  Muses.  To  illustrate  ^his  obser- 
vation, we  have  but  to  glance  at  the  literary  chronicles  of  our  fair  com- 
patriots. At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  a  powerful  mental  impulse  was 
given  to  both  sexes;  but  whilst  the^fnen  plunged  into  the  labyrinths  of 
polemical  controversy,  the  ladies  were  contented  to  be  accomplished 
linguists  and  humble   translators.      Under  the  Tudor  princes,  noble 
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damozelfl,  in  (qnanoii.  wjul)  roytl  dapiet,  were.dee|>ly  imbued  with 
Roman  anil  Grecian  learning.  After  the' accession  of*  the  Stuaru,  the 
passion  for  classical  studies  declined.  The  queens  of  Jaroea  and 
Charles  were  notoriously  illilerate;  and  for  such  as  aspred  to  theif 
favAur  it  Has  adviiable  rather  to  aSect  an  amiable  ignorance,  than  to 
make  an  itngracious  display  of  superior  wiadom.  To  whatever  cause 
attributed,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  ladies  had  retrograded  in 
accomplish  men  ts.  Tn  the  younger  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  beau- 
teous dames  orBngland,as  neleam  from  Cavendish,  had  enchanted  Ae 
Btnbassadora  ofPrance  by  the  elegance  with  which  they  salntM  them 
iA  their  native, language ;  but  when  Mary  de  Medicis  tftOk  refuge  in  the 
court  of  her  son-in-law  Charles  the  First/tbe  divine  beauties  of  Windsor 
and  Hampton-cofirt  (according  to  ttte  testimony  of  the  gallant  Secre- 
tary Serre)  were  dumb  to  lio$e  ■n>ha  understood  not  thrir  mutker-tongue. 
During  the  Commonwealth  our  British  matrons  exemplified  not  merely 
domestic  but  heroic  virtues,  of  which  an  exquisite  portraiture  has  been, 
transmitted  in  Lucy  Hutchinson's  touching  narrative.  The  Restoration 
iiAtroduced  the  fopperies,  rather  than  the  graces,  of  French  society :  the 
ladies  descended  to  frivolity,  or  aspired  only  to  a  sort  of  fantasUc  ele- 
gance, despised  the  Muses,  yet  succeeded  not  m  propitiating  the  Graces. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  herself  one  of  lbe\vits  of  the 
day,  in  describing  the  Princess  Anne's  Court,  observes  sarcastically  ofk 
lady  of  the  hcd-chamber,  that  she  looked  like  amad-woman  and  telked 
like  a  scholar.  Such  was  the  pr^udice  against  female  literature,  that 
even  Nestor  Ironside,  the  professed  advocate  of  the  aex,  could  not 
allude  to  a  couplet  which  had  been  innocently  repeated  by  Cordelia 
Sigard  without  protesting  that  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  a 
poetess  in  the  family.  It  wotdd  he  an  error  to  suppose  that  women  wben 
proscribed  from  the  circle  of  intellectual  pursuits,  are  characterised  by 
peculiar  gentleness,  simplicity,  or  modesty.  'On  the  contrary,  as  they 
sympathized  in  the  passions,  they  mingled  in  the  controversies  that 
engrossed  their  masculine  contemporaries,  disputed  keenly  on  articles 
of  ikith,  declaimed  with  vehemence  pro  and  can,  respecting  (he  Pfo- 
testant  succession,  signalized  by  patches  on  the  cheeks  their  attachment 
to  Whig  or  Tory  principles,  canvaased  for  votes,  and  plunged  into 
various  political  intrigues,  utterly  repugnant  to  our  present  ideas  of 
womanly  propriety.  In  domestic  hfe  they  were  either  rigid  house- 
wives or  insolent  spendthrifts,  passionately  fond  ofdreas  anil  pomp,  and 
addicted  to  evei^  luxiny,  save  that  of  books  and  refined  conversation. 
The  moralists  of  the  day,  as  unsparing  in  their  censures  as  their  coun- 
sels, have  probably  transmitted  a  caricature  of  female  follies :  hut 
allowing  for  exaggeration,  it  is  impossilile  not^te  eoepect  that  with  some 
vere  illiterate,  boisterous,  and  even  uninformed, 
few  examples  at  present  exist  in  the 'British 
period,  the  reign  and  triumph  of  unsophisticated 
IS  of  the  blue-stocking  were  unassaJted  because 
nd  divines,  wits  and  philosophers,  expatiated  on 
le  cultivation,  and  implored  the  fair  sex  not  to 
I  faculties  which  nature  had  liberally  bestowed, 
icir  exagtions  were  sufficiently  moderate :  Addison 
'y.  gentleness,  and  good  housewifery  ;  Sirift  sti- 
distinct  enunciation,  and  correct  orthography; 
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Locke  Tecoriiinerided  the  siii^  qt  gVaiQmar ;  Lordt  HalifajtJ  'f"^»|J5^I^  on . 
A  competent  acquaintance  wittiaritlimetic';.' this  ^entinipntfil 'Hervey 
tenderly  advised  bis  love]j  di^jjptes  to  takj9»a  few  lessops  in  geography^ 
and  everi"  intimated  that  it  murhtnof;  be  improper  to  accjuire  an.  insight 
into  the  wonders  of  nature.'  Even  at  tfiis  period  there  were,  however^ 
some  rare  examples  of  fathers  who  hesitated  not  to  be^pw  on  tt^ir 
daughters  elaborate  culture^iat  the  same  time  admQniabing  them  care- 
fully to  conceal  from  the  world  the  extent  of  their  aUain'ifienU.  ^  Under 
sucn  a  system  of  minute  restrictions,  of  self-impost  n^ial  censorship^ 
H  is  not  surprisans  that  few  women  should  have  ventured  to  write,  an4 
that  fewer  still  i^ould  have  produced  what  was  worthy  to  be  read* 
During *two  thfrds  of  the  las(  century  tjie  British  fair  were  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  literary  dames  of  France ;  and  the  Deshoull^res,  the 
Cariiberts,  the  Daciers,  and  the  Sevignes,  were  still  allowed  to  reign 
unrivalled,  or  alone  opposed  by  the  witty  Lady  Mary  and  tjie  gentle 
Elizabeth  Rowe.  At  length  genius  revealed  itself  in  a  female  form^ 
^nd  Letitia  Aikin,  (whose  maiden  appellation  was  soon  supersede  by 
the  noW  venerable  name  of  Barbauld,) — Letitia,  the  sister  of  the  1^ 
Dr'.  Ail^in^  published  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  which  estabUshed  her 
own  faine  and  redeemed  the  honour  of  her  countrywomen.  Since  tliat 
epoch  rival  schools  of  literature  have  risen  and  declined.  Masters  and! 
iheir  disciples  have  succeslively  flourished  and  decayed,,  and  not  a  few 
bf  those  w^o  once  wore  the  garland  of  triumph  are  consigned  to  uur 
grateful  oblivion;  but  it  is  the  property  of  genius  to  retain  the  fresh- 
ness of  immortal  youth.  Ailer  many  revolving  seasons  we  fiqd  I^frSf 
Barbauld's  leaf  still  unwithered;  nor  has  she  relinquished,  the  high 
Station  she  was  originally' permitted  to  assume  braong  our  national 
essayists. 

But,  as  demonstration  is  better  than  argument,  instead  .of  quoting' 
fhrthetescamnleS)  or  discussing  the  subject  of  female  cultivation  with 
those  timid  alarmists  who  dificoKer^perils.  io  .virtue  in  the  elements  pf 
grammar  and  orthography,  I  shall  simply  invite  them  to  a  lounge  in 
Miranda's  Boudoir'.     Who  is  Miranda?     Of  that  hereafler.      For  the 
present  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  most  scrupulous  fair  has, no 
cause  to  declmc  the  invitation.    It  is  to  no  pavilion  of  the  Chanm. 
Elys^es  that  I  entice  her  steps,  to  no  voluptuous  dres^ing-rclom  of  a 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  even  the  secret  chamber  in  which  a  Duchess, 
df  Marlborough  or  a  Countess  of  Sunderland  gave  audience  t6  Whig  or 
Tbry  visitors,  at  once  adjusting  their  tresses  and  embroiling  ihe  a&iri^ 
of  Government.'    It  is  neither  to  coquets  nor  to  statcswomen^that  t 
would  introduce  niy  amiable  companions,  but  to  a  cultivated  Ettgliah 
lady  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in:  whose  mansion  every  object  bespeaks' 
tBe  happy  union  of  wealth  and  inteUect,  of  luxury  and  taste. '  J  na&s^ 
over  the  ordinary  suite  of  apartments  and  their  appropriate  decorations^ 
and  proceed  with  impatience  to  the  octagoh  chamber,  which,  thoUgh  at' 
stated  seasons  opened  to  the  world,  I  am  accustomed  to  consider  as  the 
sanctuary  of  its  accomplished  mistress*    I  will  not  indeed  deny  but 
that  on  Bonfe  occasions  the  arched  door,  which  now  bftrs  conomunica- 
tion  i^th  the  other  apartments,  has  been  thrown  opeiiy  and  this  shrine 
of  the  Muses  has  become,  for  a  few  hDurs,  the  temple  of  the  Gracep. 

Oh  this  ottoman,  where  I  now  recline,  I  have  alternately  caught 
inapiration  from  the  matchless  glance  of  Siddons  or  De  Stall's  im- 
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on  tbe'l^tnr^^ 
fms^d  aiir,  lik^j^ciisoQ^  of  spirits  ip  filysiiinir  '3tif  how  all  i«  s«ill  aa»d 
silent  within  tKis*  luixjur,iqips  and  oriiainent^d'i^!6fittkd^d,,  ftom'  ^eM^U^ 
^,W^D^bod[«4qui^k''pf  ^^^^^^  ti)  hdVb']b^ii^hM^^vi%«r'dttM 

Imt  hejre^are.^r  mute  companions^  ix^it  d)^y  id^'^uhM^O'tiN^tMMa  k^ 

#pp^ar  tl^  hiVtori^^s.  and  'p6e£s  of  dlassic  Greece,  of  ahtiieht  li^^Mo^ 
id^n  Jtaly,;^be  Ijiopjances'  of  Spain,  the  Tentbni^'  bords»  i^i^-wiM  '«ni 
orators  pf  fjcance.;  abore  all,  tha  brightest  gems  of  Pn|tB^  Vtertf- 
Uure.    For^  the  Wer  oif  the  arts,  behold  folios  of  choice  Jitlltttf  ^arfd 
•Britkh  ]and9Capi^a ;  for  the  lovers  of  Nature,  rare  plants  and  nM^fly 
botanical  delineations ;  for  the  citizen  of  the  world,  Varioiift  f/lMf  of 
lUsefulDe^s,  the.  beautiful  visions  of  enlightened  benevolence :  -foi^'IdlerB, 
like  i^yselfy  lie  scattered  on  tfie  round  table  in  rich  pr6fttsiott,  |ibemB 
'anA.r/^viewa,  plavs  and  rohiances,  songs  and  sonatas.     Afnong  noyekilis 
c(f  tbQ  literary  classj  I  find  myself  attracted  by  two  sm^l  ibKbs,  "dM- 
cipDftly  pe^-fumed,  entitled  **  The  Living  and  Ae  Dead/* '  The  ififtt 
jCOP^n^  ^Q^ianusoript  fragments  in  prose  or  verse  by  sevet^dMiti- 
glil^4  living  ladies  of  Britain;  the  second  is  approprriated'  th  ii\!i6lle)s- 
tiqnf^C  ppatlitimbus.  autographs,  designating  almost  every  atfflibreis 
.i«4io-li84  4Wdsinc0  the  commencement  of  the  present  Centtfry*.  *  Inr^U 
ffi^Uj^q^oa- 1  recognize  nearly  fifty  names,  some  of  which, 'it'  niUst'^be 
HckAC^wledged,  were  in  a  manner  resuscitated  from  bb!ivi6tt ;'  IM*  f f  is 
tnttUyiog.  to  add,  that  ^  iew  of  these  fair  catididatei^  liad!  fteetfltd  a 
f^sporttq^e  Temple  of  Fame,  not  one  of  them'  had  fbffb(ll£d  K^r 
4JUm  tp  tfa^  respect  of  her  contemporaries,  *  From  d  cufs6fy  gl£Mic&  of 
^  Album  r  remarked,  that  within  the  last  fifleeh  year^' theris  hltt^^eiin 
a,  ^osiderable  increase  in  the  number  of  female  i^hrftfers,  'wl^iein^ 
jduetjooa  now  form  no  unimportant  supplement  to  our  natioftsi  Rtera- 
Hire*    In.  eoK^miniiig  the  contents  of  the  autograph  obTtti^tv;  f  iiifui'at 
fiirat  disposed  to  look  for  certain  interesting  physio^nofritCalindAia^iks 
.flpem  .these  records  of  literary  calligraphy;  Init  m  vaifi'ffl&'^^y 'to 
'Deeoncila  to  the  rules  of  system  the  delicate  feeble  ttroikes  or 'Bfiiabe^ 
Hamilton's  pen,  with  the  vigorous   tone  of  her  iifiMi    ''Dv  't^ttihT'  I 
a^k  IQ  diacoyer  a  type  of  delicacy  and  reserve  in  the  tabsctilin^  fibbs'iof 
.Mr4^.Snii349n;  and  little  was  there  of  elegance  or  eVeu  vivacity 'id- Ihe 
long,  meagre,  but  regular  characters  of  Mrs.  Pio22i.'     Ih  many  ofih^ 
•fie^maoa  I  xeiparkel  a  whimsical  incongruity  with  literaiy  {ftirtirfte, 
'  tiat/fe^med  to  i&timate  they  had  been  surreptitiously  obtaii^edlrom  the 
.  lair  writers.   The  authoress  of  the  Count  de  Poland;  the  Lady  BduntHbl 
of  her  aaighbouni,  wipi  recognized  in  a  recipe  to  restore  a  lost  voioe. 
Of  Jibs*  Dobson*  the  translator  of  the  Life  of  Petrarch,  nothing  betlbr 
.  WHS  produced  than  an  illegible  scrawl  accompanying  an  anmsml  donation 
ofpiiamcakje.    Bui  I  was  most  struck  with  the  poslHrunlotHi  equality 
!#6liitdiih0d  among  those' whom  fortune  should  seem  to  hav^  for  efte 
4ivi4^»:  nor  coi^d  I  suppress  a  melancholy  smile  in  observing  thi!  iHb- 
.m^nUfy  gH^axn  of  .splendour/  tliat,  like  a  ff^sli  of  ph6spMWe'1ig:fct» 
•  flitt^:9<ver  each  recent' grave.'    The  indigent  duthbress,  Who  liad'so 
oflen  traced  her  painful  steps  from  Paternoster  to  LeadenhalliNiv^raMiv, 


by  mf9[t»^tiMifi%  «(ki9i^ed  tOf  B^ir^ud&'s  >dudoir«  from  wl^ich  she  had 

henetf  b^n  e«cM»^    !rhe  ^odest,  Austin  is  diixk  Q^^f^'Jf^m  tii« 

•eokiikin  in  whicbrS^  bad  Iwj^  aftd  died.    The  nam^  6fH\|nter'd[irfl 

li|^  td^der,  de^  c^f?^i  ^b^ere  Itef  yenerabl'e.prclbeilcb^a  Iftfefydifflfsi^ 

dkliglUf  wbilatrthe  ^^jbc^us'^npt^^      ^\  \  scorn  to  coi|ipti^r  ti^er^  Wltf^. 

bled  by;a^MriK>f^ii&l^[»^Qw  lives  but  in  reihembrandi^'.' ' :        ^^ ■•'•^. 

\  la  0g^Oiiyp^iat<iu[/tbe  cnaract^ts,  X  naturaUy  wished  fdr  ^  b^^onitcillff 

of^iw^pafing  tbclinfa,ment^  Qfthe  respective  antogrdphist^;  b^t'i^. 

fletftJugr^Q^  rav^y.ev^n  in  jouth  an  aqcuraCe  delineation  is  ghren  ofthfa 

biMQl^.c^ntenan^,  I  suppressed,  my  regi^ets  and  rfffh-ted  tathe  bio^ 

)9rApl^.n9l{icea^pend^i9d  to  ithe'^ignaiureaj  each  of  y^hdti  tnfght  hfeiUfe 

h99ac<Hi]^i89d^  t&e^aqanty  fimits  of  an  epitaph.    HoW,  iqdfira/fthoidd 

ilrbe  otherwise ;  sioce^.  with  ^exceptions,  literary  ^omfen-artf  Ibutid 

to  lu^ve  pMsed  thcoqgh  the  world  with  as  Dducl^  pntady,.thoagb*)eiiii, 

trspi^Uitjy  than  other  females  in  corresponding  stations  V  the  singie 

eir^iunstunce  that  appears  to  have  broken  the  insipid  tpohoton^f  ^"tbifir 

«Kis<f  n«e,  ai)d  that  which  alone  ^ave  a  peculiar  colour  to  th^ir  dsesi^, 

was  their  first  public  introduction  to  the  press — a  decisive  sec^  t^ 

lilHcb  tjbLey  wejce  ia  a  cer^in  degree  separated  from  Ae  cofntmikiiiy  of 

womanhood,  and  deprived  of  its  best  privileges, — the  protection  of  tlie 

other  ai^x.  Jiieither  the.  father  nor  the  husband  can  shidd  an  acldnowledg- 

ed  writer-  from  calumnious  misrepresentatiojo  6x  tnaleroleht,  reproach. 

Left  la  h^rseli^  the  victim  of  prejudice  or  detraction,  she  has  oo  idt^- 

naciye  but  to  descend  to  entreaty  or  altercation,  to  renounce  lier  rights 

or.su&r  ii^ri^  in  silence.     It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  wheliher  the 

career'  even  of  successful  authorship  affbrda  a  triomph'  sqfflcietitly 

splendid  to- .atone  ite  a  woman  of  delicacy  for  the  outrage  wtiM  an 

aaonymous  ^yev^xj^  may  inflict  on  her  character  and  fedihg^.-  in 

ihia  country  opt  even  our  bards,  much  less  poetesses,  are  erowned; 

neither^  perhaps,,  w^re.  the  honour  offered,  would  our  English  CoHnnas 

bo  eager, to  acp^  the  homage;  since  they  often  evincermpre  solicftiide 

.than  femdea  of,  any  .other  class,  not  to  transgress  the  decorams'of  ao* 

j^j^  TO-ovaratep;  the  barrier  that  custom  and  authority  hate  estaV 

UshedJ.'It  baa  beesa  uaual  to  identify  the  Blues  with  oltl  iHaids^  but 

judging  (from  tlie  autographic  obituary  before  me,  the  majotity  of  these 

,.Wi^F^dl darner  have  been,  wives  and  mothers.     It  is  natural  Co  eaqaiire 

« wheUi^ they;  .have  often.been  permitted  to  realize  that  domestic  felicity 

;  ioia^cbingly  pourtrayed,  so  exquisitely  embellished  by  the- femalof<^. 

Ox^.rX^lBwfmg  to  my  biograpliic  notices,  I  fmd  reason  to  believe  that 

iboa^n^^ona  had  for  .t^e  most  part  ample  experience  of  the  evihp  itici- 

.  dent. to  ttte  lot  of  woman*  '   t  '      '' 

It  .18  aometimes.  reserved,  for  a  fortunate  neces^ty  to  etieif'  feffyde 
talent; which  might  otherwise  remain  dormant  Of ,, this  We  hav«  a 
pleasip^  example  in  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who,  under  the  signature  6f  Fraiiees^ 
beoame  oelebrated.by  the  publication  of  those  well-Known  Mteta;  iMi- 
igioatibg  in  the  embarrasaments  of  a  clanidestind  mafnage,  whii^  gii^e 
,  fifuple.  8i;ope  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  two  accqmpli^hed  lovera*;  in  a 
aeotimentai  correq>ondenco  it  was  naturally  to  &  expected  thai  die' 
lady  ahouid  alipoat  exclusively  engross  the  reader's  sympathy  anfd  ad- 
wsation*  Epistolary  composition  \s  the  single  province  of  literature, 
of  whic^  men  have  voluntarily  yielded  the  superiority  to  their  fair  com- 
petitor! ;  it  13  a  aort  of  commoa  land,  of  which  the  more  delicate  are 
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Jmdetlljrtlie  nMKt  tmntMtmi'iafWBtaiJt  iniltMuira:  HkiliqrMly 
wAn  have  eiioi^  <if -packiiM  wad  eaAammam  to  «iodie  die  biiitva 
lioidi  wi A  graMil a«d  {Mctnni^pw  Mui^b*  MiA^eakMA  kiritiia 
■npl^bvl  imperklMMe  memmki  of  Wre  md  hmoMmj^  Httre  and 
Ifcer^,-  indeed;  we  may  tr»oe  tbe  bBiid4Dif  ftpoet^-  or  thedoHga  of  a  klri^ 
died  spirit  to  Cowper  or  Gffvham;  whoae  ayhan  botrci  eaibaiMM  tfae-Hir 
friUk  delfcifltaa  frag  BBuee  ?  tot  UieW  inlviiMitt  are  so  rare  Aal  the  v^||fct 
ofpwipeiiy  aeens  almdac  eadmirely  Tetted  m  that  aeii:  whoae  poreat 
aooieea  of  pleaanre  are  derived  Ihia  inu^ioatkMi  and  iedii^^*  it  a^ 
pears  not  that  Hib;  Oriffitlia  had  originaUy  aspired  to  cri^ii^,  iitit 
die leatBt to dietish  it,  when  die  Dnke  of  BedSnrd,  tfaea  Lord.Lieif 
tenant  of  Ireland,  who  waa  in  th»  nmabflr  of  her  raadert  and  admiaetty 
erineed  hie  respect  for  her  tabnta  by  oouferring  a  lacrati  ve  appcfiataaent 
on  her  behnred  eorrespondem.  Of  ail  the  yeaiv  thai  this  wedded  pair 
spent  together,  of  dl  the  vidasicndes  that  tliey  wen  dcstiaed  to  expe* 
rieooe,  ere  Pranees  had  kst  the  distiaetian  of  a  ddicate  lorm,  ^ 
Henry's  raven  \odkB  were  changed  to  ailviar  grey,  it  is  not  difficidtlo 
coneeive  that  the  happiest  motnent  of  the  w^s  existence  was  that^Aa 
wfaidi  she  saw  hefsdf  nnintentiooaUy  the  patroness  of  her  deii^btdd 
fattsband* 

Contemporary  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  Mrs.  Lenox,  the  anthoteas  of 
the  Female  Qnixotte,  who,  with  die  aid  of  Muiaon's  powerftd  fiienii* 
ship,  ptodnoed  for  ropieaenfation pliqfs  whiehwese  not  condemned,  and 
pnbKftfaed  a  critiod  and  biographieal  illnstration  of  Shakspeare,  which 
Iras  Itmg  nnrivalled.  It  is  not  often  that  the  pnpii  of  a  great  critic 
the  fiiTocir  of  tiiepuhlie.  In  avoiding  petty  fiiolts  he  is  apt  to 
those  negligent  heanllea  whidi  might  have  delighted  the  faBtidiOaa  or 
dtsarmed  the  rigid  judgment ;  in  aspirii^  to  peealiar  merits  of  style, 
he  becomes  harsh  or  ooastrained,  loses  die  neshness  of  his  first  im* 
piessions,  and  the  inesdmable  fiKoky  of  hrpadting  li&  into,  hia  cshk 
positions.  It  is  not  inqirobeble  hot  dmt  Mrs.  LenoK  was  at  onoe 
orerawed  and  overrated  by  the  great  Lemeogriqihei^  Her  beat  woi%, 
the  novel  of  Enphemia,  was  not  prodnced  tili  long  after  his  doaft* 
when  she  was  herself  in  die  wane  of  life  and  repntation.  Whilst  Ajs 
bdy  and  Mrs.  Griffidis  enjoyed  celebrity  b^ond  dieir  deaerfa,  the  idi- 
thorcss  of  Sidney  Biddnljrii,  the  meritorioas  modMr  of  Richard  Brini- 
ley  Sheridan,  seemed  destined  to  languish  in  uahonoutfed  obseori^ ; 
bnt  by  no  difficnlties,  no  discomagements,  is  the  enei^  of  real  tidmt 
to  be  extingaishcd.  In  spite  of  cares  and  vexations,  and  aniidaa*«niil- 
tiplied  domestic  impediments,  Mrs*  Sheridan  pvodoced  in  £Mney^'9i4« 
dalph  one  of  the  standard  novels  in  dm  English  iangoage;  aad  wliieh 
ibng  after  iumished  her  eaawidi  two  of  dm  most  feliBltops  aeansi  in 
his  aomedy  of  die  Sdmol  te  SeandaL 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  eachmrreiy  to  matrons  t  ifis 
time  to retfaeeoar ateps.  Yet, ere weappsoadi the venerabk tmin4>f 
maidett  writers,  we  must  steal  a  gianoe  at  Mrs.  Chapone^  whose  lelfteN 
on  die  Impnmnmnt  of  die  Femrie  Mind  haws  not  been  snpeiaednd 
byany  modem  puUieation.  United  to  the  obycetof  her  yondribi  afte- 
timis,  of  whom  she  was  bereaved  by  an  untimely  death,  it  was  the  Ihte 
of  this  bdy  to  spend  two  diirds  of  life  in  desohte  widewliood ;  qipiesa- 
edwith  sorrows  and  disappomtments,  of  which  the  barthen  w«igliah^« 


wif^m  ibe  ddicftlMaiiiA'iuidf^ieli  mAmMBg  iridi  dMetMaew  'to  4vny 
yHT^tioDrMUl^  liieleBs  .oiifiuolUs  Audi  tli»«lMieiwe4>#Qmi9Biiial  sooie^ : 
hviXf  pfi(u!efto  tier  geftde.flpuiift't  ike  toii^Mtifte  pair  off  Mnj^BarhniU  liiis 
coDseortHed  l»  femeitfl>r«BcelMr*tBfettls<nidiTitteei»i  AaugiBtg  ^e  «i« 
viainned  kdk«  ofthe*  kat«ei»kiiiyt:.Mi8B.Cwtnrt  by  MttoBkyiaailoaiii* 
iBg^U  jasdgr'tntitled  Cbipreeedeiisc^  and; were  «e'to(dacid0<»ft)ie>eHft^ 
p«r$tm  iMqpptoMsi^  of  aumried  avi«B0b««iiifaov889nv AiUttiM'itidMdiad 
eyaroples  •of  tkis  ladi^^  and  her  tixedkoit  iviead  <  Gftdttiwe ;  Tabotjf  vvie 
8hou]a  ba«6  BO  heakatMXi  in  >pnMio«ittiog  for^tbe'«fiinata[^dio«. 
WitbtfOtit  srank  or  affluence,  the  traosktiessiofiEpictelttB  appeanito  kanit 
€axmtanilyiT€mAre&ki.ihBoM^  atoenntaljrihe 

pupil  <tf  h«F  fallier^  aad  iths  ^pnofftMum^oi  het\bn>tiieMif*thB»  es^tf^ 
the  privileges  of  hoitie  witbout  4tB  ittitri<ilion%  tastediidl  the  ^slrett»  of 
^addhip  unonbittsred  by  j^loasy^  {andy^i^jhat  ia  iiiore>extra6idiaavf , 
auractfid  the  iioimge  of  the' great,  wjuhouft^aiibaitttBg  to  hmriliBitiabyier 
iocurdqg  repmach.    Among  tho  cameaofi' Aia^rare  &liei^  aometlntig 
mny  be  asorflied  to<a  philoeophioi  tempenunent,  ^aad  atillf  iDor»  tomtakt 
moml  diteipline^  eminently  dBtinguisbed' by  dmetness  and  steadtness  of 
purpose.  Her  fedin^  wore  tmiiforiDiy  aubmjttod  to  her  ^gmenV  ^'uid 
those  habits  of  application  aiid  correctness  sbe  had  acquired  in'thetpni^ 
silk  of -kno>rfedge^  she  aueeesofully  lipplied^te  the  cnrpent'ptiiposds  of 
life*    To  the .  latest  period  of  eoListenoe  shotiratained  h^-  apmides'to 
stHdy>  and  even  persevosed  in  the  laudable  hdbit  ofyielding 'a<  portlan 
of  every  day  lo>i»ssicaL  liteiature«-<^Nor  .did'Shoiever  eease  lor'ehdrN^ 
4hatsptrit  of  independence  that  taught  hevi  to  value  dierptfit»kjgev'«f 
home.    In  her  annual  visits  to  the  metropolis,  sfte  rsaisiad  everr.  sdioite- 
iion  to  domesticate  in  ihe  maosions  of  die  gresitydMiosiiig  rmsr  4»tfe>- 
turn  to  her  lodging  in  £eikeley^slieety.  where*  isboavio]ftoditn>tta>fUl 
extent .  the  privilegea  of  hen  own  fireside.    It  'would(SK>6'be  easji  «6  find 
aiemak  character  exaetly-coiyeqpOMling  witfi*thal(o£  MisstCoitev ;  jpif- 
.haps  the  portraii  of  the  Prineess  Palatine^  the  friend  of  Pennaadfit^- 
castes^  oflbrs.  the  deeestresembhmoe  $  and)  like  MadattwDaoisBrvhsr 
prataUing  ^puility  was  modesty.    To  her  learning,^ Ancitott  Qrooes  hdd, 
perhaps^/  raiasd  « >  votive  eSatwe ;  in  Ronae  ^ev  aceomplishments  woidd 
*ha;varbee».  ealogiifsd  in  a  funeral  omtion ;  in  Modem  Itslyi  hertoate 
AlteifimentB  might  hakFO  secured  her  progress  to  aeadeasie  honours*  '  On 
England*  aaSeven  a  funereal  tribute  was  offered  to  hermeBoory  y  no 
^eathflBJasmia  here,  inspiiied' for  a  female  scholar.    The  purity^  ^fi-h^r 
«haraBter^  her  rnond.  worthy  her  benevolence  and  dignity^  are  justlsif  va- 
lued*   ^Bttt <as  the  mmslaftress  of  fi]HetetttSy  she  4b  eertsinly  ksAp^M- 
larly  adsniredytbst*  aa  the  coirMpondens  of  Mia»  Talbot  andi'Mis. 
-'^  Montague;  and  the  charm  of  thia  epistohury  ooDeetssiiiostasssli  inrtie 

living  sketches  which  it  offers  of  those  who  ha^e  gone  before  ns^  arid 
who  in  numy  respects  are  essoitially  diflbrent  from  the  present  )age. 
Curiosity  is  at  once  stimulated  and  gratified  by  the  eareless»  yet  lahh- 
ful  pcwtraiture  which  these  volumes  present  to  as,  of  biriiopB*  and 
genmlsy  and  schohun ;  ^fine  gftnilsaaur  and  elegant  ladie^  strikingly 
di&rent  from  those  we  are  now  accuatoihed  to  meet  in  pamUsl  Jsnef  of 
society.— *It  is  not,  however^  to  be  denied  thet  this  circmnstsnce,,  which 
enhances  the  valne,  diminishes  the  interest  of  the  cormpondeiloej  •  To 
Miss  Carter  we  listen  with  lespectfiil  ds&r^pmeoy  whSst  out  sympathies 
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•re  yicUad  lo  iIk  bkiwnii^  Mbiii  ^ofour  own  tines;  the iacrite»ioae 
Elisaiiiecii  Sndtfa,  wlMee  epirtdjury  frm^nentfl,  if  ^^  add  aothiag  to 
enr  eCodK  of  mfiNnnalMHi,  are  t^nMng  to  tlie  eensibiilies,  ood  lateicet 
the  heat  and  poieat  aflactkmii  of  our  natme.    To  these  shofile  effit* 
aiooa  these  is,  however,  one  dfawbach  hi  the  substitntion  of  Uaaks 
aad  mkhda  for  pnoper  aasBes;— «  barbarous  aflfectatioo  admitted  alao 
ia  the  correqpeMdence  of  the  excdknt  Blisabedi  Haauluni,  and  m 
erecy  coMectiMi  that  has  been  poblished  under  the  suspicious  super* 
mtendence  of  rektives.    In  spite  of  this  defect  we  are  irresistibly  attract* 
ed  to  tins  little  Yolunae  and  its  biographical  elucidations.     Blisabedi 
Smith  was  not  raerdly  an  accomplished  linguist,  she  drew  with  the  spirit 
of  so  artist*  and  was  not  nnftcqwainrfd  with  mathematical  science.    Nor 
is  it  merely  by  this  rsre  .combination  i^  accomplishments  that  she  ex* 
torts  admiration ;  her  magnanimous  resignation,  her  unaflfected  piety 
inspire  reverential  sentiments;  there  is  even  something  in  local  asso- 
ciations to  endear  her  to  remembrance.     Participating  with  her  &mily 
in  the  misCbrtunes  by  which  she  saw  her  prospects  bli^ted  in  die  bud 
of  hfe,  she  gladly  retired  finom  the  world  to  live  in  a  picturesque,  a 
beautifid  district  of  our  island,  where  the  peassntry  possess  habits  of 
ain^lidiy  and  retain  feelings  of  independence,  unlmown  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  British  people.     Amid  those  smiling  lakes  and  majestic 
mountains,  Elizabeth  Smith  attached  herself  with  youthful  enthusiasm 
to  the  visions  of  perfecdbility  which  floated  on  her  mind.    The  low« 
roofed  cottage  at  Coniston,  in  which  during  so  many  years  she  remained 
with  her  fimiily  in  contented  seclusion,  is  become  a  classic  spot  to 
tumbling  tourists ;  the  litUe  fairy  boat,  which  with  nymph4ike  grace 
sIk  so  often  navigated  under  the  r<miandc  clifiEs,  is  now  a  sacred  relic. 
Hie  thyme-coverod  mountain,  poetically  and  femiliarly  denominated  the 
Old  Mdm^  which  had  been  her  fitvourite  haunt,  is  cherished  for  her  sake. 
And  it  is  pleasing  so  to  recall  the  image  of  a  lovely  woman  in  the 
spring  of  youth,  withdrawing  without  regret  from  the  world  she  was 
fimoed  to  embeDish,  and  the  brilliant  plessures  of  which  she  deemed 
weU  exchanged  for  the  smiles  of  home,  the  pursuits  of  study,  and  the 
contemplation  of  nature.     Hitherto  the  humble  habitadon  in  whidi  her 
finnily  then  lived  has  been  permitted  to  remain  unspoiled  by  fimtastic 
improvement,  and  its  plainness  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  in  the  young 
enthusiasm,  and  m  the  aged  respect.     And  let  her  whose  heart  beats 
high  with  the  consciousness  that  attends  the  possemion  of  beauty,  talent, 
and  sensibility,  in  crossing  the  bumble  threshold,  br^the  devout  aspinK 
den  for  prudence  to  resbt  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  for  finnness  to 
repress  the  excitement  of  feeling,  and  for  magnanimity  to  endure  the 
stii^  of  disappointment. 
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HB»*'»foeMr»i'Hog^ni'Trom  Aldgatc,        *        -  't  ^ 
MiMDobMii«ii(^D«t>«ty€>otiif),  '^^  ' 

.  1    ..  A«|d90qiuiSiv'CJbnfl«opberCmm^  >ai  n' 

Miss  Potts,  Mjr.. Grub,.  Mrs.  K^tSf.. 
"    In  the  waters  of  Brighton  are  popping^'  , 
Or  killing  thcif  tinpe  in  it3  streets.    ' 

*  "  'AtMii^iO!  what  trill t)e<;ohifebPoif  '" 

.   D^l' the  VapcMM  tf»d 'Mlc^ 
Defilft^iU  jeise  upon  sobift'Of  Oft 
.  I^  w«  bAV^Kmlbiqg  to  do.  ..,.•♦••:.  i- 

This  here,  ttiiPstti,  re  SaHy;  my  daughter,  '  ' 

Who)»9hOQldir  has  tdkenli  start,  <  "     '  v  *  *'' 

And  tbey' teti  :IIRv  a  dip  taisah  water  • '    .  * 
WillsoonmdkeJt stnM|bt'MLtfdAi)tt«-»>  -   . 

Mr.  Banter  a^ssiired  Mx«.  Muni|)f,  .  t      -• 

(But  be 's  always  a  playing  his  A)n,) 

*  ITlat  the  c^tnel  that  bathes  with  two  humps,  • 

Very  often  comes  om  with  but  one.  "  .' 

•  And  it's  O I  Ac.  •  '       ♦     '••       ^•"•'\    •'' 

And  b(;re  Is  my  little  bay  ^^ckv^  .  )  *•*  <  ^  - ,  , .,  f, ,).,. « 

Whose  godfather  gave  rne  a  ni^it,  •   ,  «if   i  •   / 

Th'at1)y  salt-water  baths  in  a  crack  he 

.  Wbtira  core' his  unfortunate  squint. 

*  Mr.  'Ycilowly 's  looking  but  poorty, 

J^isn^t  tlhe  jaundice,  I  hotie; 
.  Would  voa  itcommend  bathing  ?  .O  sonly^ 

And  let  him  take— ^-plenty  of  sofip«      ■:  •.,.'.:  i 

And  it's  O!  &c.  .  .1.  » 
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Your  chiWren  tormept  you  to  jog  ^em 

On  donkeys  that  stand  in  a  row. 
But  the  nuHe  you  belabour  and  flog  'era, 

Tbe  more  the  cross  creatures  won't  g#  : 
T'other  day,  ma'am,  I  thump'd  and  I  cried* 

And  my  darling  roar'd  louder  than  me,' 
Btit  the  beast  wouldn't  budge  till  the  tide 

Had  bedraggled  me  up  to  the  knee! ' 
J  '■    .    ^  And  it's  O !  &c. 

Attreland*s  I  just  took  a  twirl  in 
The  swing,  and  walk'd  into  the  Maze, 

And,  lauk  1  in  that  arm-chair  of  Merlin 
I  tumbled  all  manner  of  ways. 

T'other  night  Mr.  Briggs  and  nis  nevy 
To  Tuppcr's  and  Walker's  would  go. 

But  I  never  beheld  such  a  levee. 

So  mnnBtrnnaly  yulgfif  qj^  |ftw  I 

And  it's  OT&c. 

On  the  Downs  you  are  like  an  old  jacket, 
Hung  up  in  the  sunshine  to  dry ; 

In  the  town  you  are  all  in  a  racket. 
With  donkey-cart,  whiskey,  and  fly. 
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We  liav«  teen  the  Chain  Pier»  Devil'*  Dykep. 

The  Chalybeate  Sprinff>  Rottingdean, 
And  the  Royal  Pagoda,  how  like 
^       Those  bedaub'd  on  a  tea-board  or  screen  ! 
*     And  it's  0 1  &c. 

We  have  pored  on  the  sea  till  we  're  weary. 

And  lounged  up  and  down  'on  the  shore 
Till  we  find  all  its  gaiety  dreary. 

And  taking  our  pleasure  a  bore. 
There's  nothing  so  charming;  as  Brighton, 

Wc  cry  as  we  *re  scampenne  down. 
But  we  look  with  still  fi;reater  delight  on 
The  day  that  we  go  oack  to  town. 

For  it's  O !  what  will  become  of  us. 

Dear!  the  Vapours  and  Blue- 
Devils  will  seize  upon  some  of  us 

If  we  have  nothmg  to  do.  H. 


LIFE    IN    LONDON. 

Noo  est  virere  sed  vaUre  vita. 
To  be  worth  much  is  to  live. 

'^Therb  is  no  living  in  London,"  quoth  I,  buttoning  up  the  pockets 
of  my  pantaloons,  in  which  the  smoothness  of  a  "soldier's  thigh"  was 
disturbed  by  few  folds  save  those  of  the  tailor's  manufocture. 
"  There 's  no  living  out  of  London,"  replied  my  wife  as  she  placed  the 
fourth  card  of  invitation  for  the  current  evening  on  the  chimney-piece. — 
As  is  very  often  the  case  in  disputes  (matrimonial  or  non-matnmonial) 
both  parties  were  right  in  their  own  sense ;  for  if  London  is  the  place 
to  get  money's  worth  for  money,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
it  is  more  impossible  to  enjoy  life  without  a  due  intimacy  with  Phitus. 
London  is,  indeed,  the  paradise  of  tlie  rich,  in  which  respect  it  far  ex- 
ceeds Paris  (with  all  its  despotism) :  but  then,  as  it  is  the  purgatory  of 
hackney  coach-horses,  so  it  is  the  hell  of  a  poor  man,  with  its  eternal  ex- 
citements to  expense  and  its  everlasting  drains  upon  the  purse.  Enter- 
ing the  great  city  from  Westminster  bridge,  and  leaving  it  by  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  you  pass  through  a  line  of  streets  the  opulence  of  which 
IS  disfigured  by  no  note  of  abject  and  squalid  misery:  entering  it 
through  Tooley-street,  you  mufht  imagine  it  a  vast  lazar  house.  How 
different  are  the  aspects  of  "  Life  in  London,"  presented  under  these 
various  points  of  view !  On  the  one  hand,  pleasure  in  all  its  endless 
varieties,  ease,  comfort,  order,  propriety ;  on  the  other,  close,  filthy,  * 
foggy  tenements,  excluding  light  and  air,  and  a  dense  population  of  dirty 
and  unhealthy  wretches,  bespeaking  a  state  of  existence  many  degrees 
below  the  most  abject  penury  of  a  country  cottage,  from  which  the 
beauty  and  the  healthfulness  of  nature  cannot  be  excluded.  Yet  for  all 
this  there  is  scarcely  a  workman  who  has  drawn  his  first  breath  within 
the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  who  does  not  pride  himself  upon  being  *'  bom 
a  nutive  of  London,"  and  look  down  with  infinite  pity  and  contempt 
upon  the  stray  country  put,  who,  as  he  passes  along  the  street  is  not 
like  B^etina  Bother'ero,*  above  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  shoe- 
■    '  —        ■_.  —      -      _->_-  —  --■■ 

«   Id  <«  Modem  Philosopbert." 
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ImfUetmnd  UA-urns,  in  the  shop-windows.  It  is  in  wn  tkat  languor 
mad  disease  prey  on  his  being,  that  rheumatism  gnaws,  or  palsy  withers 
his  limbs,  or  that  coming  age  beckons  him  on  to  his  destined  hoepitai  or 
workhouse :  still  he  looks  upon  the  hale  countenance  and  sturdy  sinews 
of  the  man  of  fields  with  indifference,  and  cries  to  the  peasant  as  Pan 
tm  Jupiter — 

He  's  a  fool  if  he  thinks 
He  *s  half  as  happy  as  I. 

Not  only  the  rich,  but  those  who  are  tormented  with  the  desire  to  be 
rich,  flock  up  to  London ;  and  unquestionably  there  are  modes  of  exer- 
cising industry  and  of  practising  economy  unknown  to  the  village,  or 
die  inhabitant  of  a  country  town.  The  truth  however  is,  that  all  such 
advantages  notwithstanding,  the  labour  of  existence  in  die  metropolis 
is  beyond  comparison  more  severe  than  in  smaller  communities.  The 
struggle  to  grapple  with  fortune,  and  to  extort  the  wretched  meal  which 
is  grasped  at  by  hundreds  of  competitors,  is  so  arduous  among  those 
who  are  placed  in  immediate  dependence  upon  their  labour  for  subsist- 
ence, as  to  render  living  in  London  any  thing  but  life*  The  small 
London  tradesman,  in  particular,  feels  this  pressure  more  even  than 
those  immediately  below  him.  The  exterior  of  this  class  in  society 
may  in  some  instances  be  imposing  ;  they  may  perhaps  occupy  hand- 
some houses ;  but  then  all  die  better  apartments  are  let  to  lodgers, 
whose  weekly  payments  just  serve  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  landlord 
and  the  tax-gatherer. 

But  if  the  poor  tradesman's  lot  in  the  metiDpoKs  is  hard  to  bear,  that 
of  the  strug^ing  professional  man  is  scarcely  less  oppressive.    The  ne- 
cessity for  making  an  ^pearance  in  the  hope  of  making  money,  and  the 
obUgalson  of  jdissipating  those  sums  in  equipage  and  show,  which  taste 
and  good  feeling  would  consecrate  to  the  comfort  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
are  bitter  aggravations  of  the  ordinary  ills  of  poverty.    Pride  and  vanity 
also  find  frequent  sources  of  mortification  in  the  contrast  arising  from 
the  close  juxtaposition  of  professional  men  to  the  really  opulent,  with 
whom  their  education  and  habits  of  life  intimately  connect  them ;  and 
their  self-love  m  perpetually  wounded  by  the  ostentation  of  upstart  nou* 
veiiiHx  riches    their   contemporaries,  who  in  the  more  money-getting 
branches  of  industry  have  thriven,  precisely  because  they  have  wanted 
the  higher  order  of  intellect  pn  which  professional  men  found  their  hopes 
of  success.     '*  Let  him  draw  a  bill  in  Greek  or  in  Latin,  and  see  if  it  will 
be  honoured,'*  says  an  old  hunks  in  one  of  our  farces ;  and  the  thought 
illustrates  the  habitual  sentiments  of  the  mere  plodding  money-makers 
for  those  talents,  which,  not  possessing  themselves,  they  are  not  able  to 
appreciate  in  others.     Even  when  success  begins  to  repay  his  exertions, 
the  life  of  the  professional  man  and  his  family  is  no  object  of  envy. 
If  the  practising  barrister  be  traced  from  his  early  attendance  at  West- 
minster Hall  tiU  dinner,  and  again  at  his  chambers  from  seven  in  die 
evening  till  bed-time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  an  existence  of 
more  uninterrupted  and  harassing  toil.     The  practising  physician  in 
like  manner  knows  no  repose  from  his  labour,  and  the  hours  which 
others  devote  to  rest,  are  not  with  him  exempt  from  the  calls  of  duty. 
¥Fith  the  women  also  the  matter  is  not  mended ;  for  hours  employed 
in  active  occupations,  are  at  least  freed  from  the  curse  o£  ennui;  and  the 
of  making  money  is  more  invigorating  and  refreshing  than  the 
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unamiable  toul-iiarrowing  processes  of  saving  it.  To  the  professional 
man  marriage,  if  not  a  necessity,  is  at  least  a  convenienee;  and  he  to# 
frequently  lays  the  foundation  of  a  large  family  long  before  he  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  large  fortune.  The  wives  of  young  practitioners  are 
therefore  of  necessity  condemned  to  practices  of  economy,  and  to  a  close 
attention  to  domestic  duties,  which  are  incompatible  with  much  intellec- 
tual and  imaginative  indulgence.  Shut  up  within  four  walls,  with  no 
better  prospect  than  the  opposite  side  of  a  gloomy  street,  the  females 
in  this  walk  of  life  pass  their  time  in  a  solitude,  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  needle,  and  rareiy  broken  save  by  the  conversation  of  cooks  and 
nursery  maids.  They  read  little,  and  oflen  think  less.  In  the  very 
hours  of  social  converse,  the  men  avoid  their  society ;  and  linger  over 
the  bottle  to  shorten  the  interval  of  insipidity,  which  occurs  between 
dinner  and  bed-time.  The  females,  thus  left  to  themselves,  are  rarely 
conversational ;  their  ideas  roll  in  a  small  circle,  and  they  are  essen- 
tially bad  company.  Years  roll  on  in  the  practice  of  duties  eminently 
respectable,  and  of  virtues  truly  praiseworthy,  but  in  habits  closely 
allied  to  torpor  and  totally  divested  of  that  excitement  which  is  sup- 

E>sed  to  make  the  charm  of  a  metropolitan  existence— of  a  **  Life  in 
ondon."  In  the  exact  opposite  scale,  but  equally  removed  from  real 
enjoyment,  is  the  life  of  a  class  of  beings  not  quite  so  respectable  or 
so  useful ;  who,  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  are  yet  tormented  with  the 
itch  of  living  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  good  company ;  and  who 
inflict  upon  themselves  all  the  ills  of  poverty  and  dependence,  in  order 
to  cultivate  those  who  are  above  themselves  in  the  hierarchy  of  fiishion. 
The  thorough-going  representative  of  this  class  will  enter  into  a  deeper 
diplomacy  to  entrap  a  Baronet,  or  a  nabob,  into  her  visidng  list,  than  would 
go  to  recognizing  the  independence  of  South  America;  and  she  will  be  more 
miserable,  if,  in  balancing  her  account  at  the  end  of  the  season,  she 
has  not  crept  on  a  step  in  great  life,  than  if  her  whole  family  were  laid  up 
with  the  scarlet  fever.  A  rheumatic  hypochondriac  watches  not  with 
a  more  trembling  anxiety  the  variations  of  the  barometer  than  this  sen- 
sitive being  fi>llow8  (at  a  respectflil  distance)  the  changes  of  the  bon  ton. 
All  her  efibrts  go  to  be  at  the  proper  place  in  the  proper  time,  and  to 
be  seen  in  those  rendezvous  of  resort,  which  though  open  to  all,  are 
sometimes  frequented  by  people  of  fashion.  The  fashionable  move- 
ments in  the  corners  of  the  London  papers,  are  to  her  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  Her  dinner  parties  are  so  arranged,  not  as  that  agreeable  per- 
sons, and  such  as  mutually  understand  each  other,  shall  meet,  but  so  as 
that  certain  persons,  seeing  others  of  their  own  description  at  her  table, 
may  infer  that  she  is  indeed  one  of  themselves,  and  fairly  entitled  to 
partake  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  coterie.  The  fear  of  being  lefl  out 
in  any  party  forces  her  to  accept  of  every  invitation ;  and  the  nightly 
drudgery  of  working  her  passage  from  assembly  to  assembly  is  harder 
work  than  that  of  a  coal-porter.  Like  the  hind  wheel  of  a  chariot, 
however  rapid  her  movements,  or  great  the  dust  she  raises,  she  must 
always  lag  in  the  race ;  and  though  she  ruin  her  fortunes,  her  health, 
and  her  peace  of  mind  in  the  eflbrt,  she  will  never  win  her  way  into  the 
exclusive  assemblies  of  an  aristocracy,  all  whose  energies  are  exerted 
to  keep  themselves  safe  from  tlie  approaches  of  intruders,  and  to  main- 
tain the  quiet  order  of  the  gods  undisturbed  by  the  "fumnm,  opes,  stre^ 
pitusque**  of  commercial  prosperity. 

Another  class  of  metropolitan  strugglers,  who  "  let  *  I  cannot'  wait 
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3101) '  I  would,'  like  tke  poor  cat  i'  tfa'  adage,"  is  found  in  tlie  numerous 
ub-housea  whidi  of  late  yeara  have  so  extensively  multiplied  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pall  Mall.  The  devotee  to  this  species  of  existence  is  ordi- 
narily a  man  addicted  to  sensual  indulgence,  and  ambitious  of  figuring 
in  the  gay  circles,  but  by  some  peculiar  circumstance  of  birth,  paren- 
tage, education,,  or  fortune,  is  precluded  from  "  carrying  on  the  war" 
on  the  grand  scale,  or  of  pushing  his  way  in  good  company.  Not  that 
there  is  wanting  a  sufficient  number  of  club-going  men  of  real  ban  ton 
to  give  an  air  of  high  fashion  to  such  establishments  :  but  these  only 
use  the  club-house  as  a  relief  to  their  other  pleasures^  to  dine  there 
when  not  better  engaged,  or  to  drop  in  for  an.  hour  m  the  course  of  their 
other  amusements.  Such  men  .are  not  the  main  props  and  stays  of  the 
institution.  The  true  club-man  is  one  who  looks  to  the  club  rather  as 
an  ordinary  where  he  can  dine  better  and  cheaper  than  at  home.  To 
this  description  of  person  (the  balloting-box  once  passed)  a  club-house 
operates  like  a  patent  washing-machine.  It  saves  coals,  saves  candles, 
saves  (no,  it  does  what  is  better,  it  loses)  time,  saves  labour,  to  say 
nothing  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  cofiee-house  expenses,  and  gratuities  to 
waiters,  which  last  are  happily  in  the  club-house  "  strictly  forbidden." 
Thus  can  a  man  rub  his  skirts  against  lords  and  members  of  parliament 
(in  the  language  of  a  tailor's  advertisement),  "  in  the  most  fashionable 
style  and  at  the  lowest  prices,"  and  keep  himself  constantly  in  evidence 
without  the  charges  of  ostentation.  To  all  this  there  is  but  one  objec- 
tion ;  namely,  that  to  a  man  of  any  sensibility  a  club  is  in  the  l<Hig  run 
«-Hi  dead  bore*  Life  without  affections,  dissipation  without  amusement, 
isolation  of  heart  without  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  solitude, 
are  not  congenial  to  the  English  character.  The  fashion,  therefore,  of 
this  mode  of  "  Life  in  London"  will  most  likely  prove  but  of  ephemeral 
duration. 

The  true  possessors  of  "  Life  in  London"  are  those  who  in  their  class 
and  sphere  can  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  civilization  and  concen- 
trated advantages  of  the  capital.  In  London,  literature,  science,  and 
art  have  fixed  their  head-quarters ;  and  from  the  Royal  Society  to  the 
**  free  and  easy  songsters,"  associations  subsist  for  the  culture  of  every 
modification  of  taste,  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  variety  of  pleaSulre. 
The  substantial  and  opulent  inhabitants,  suH  si  bona  fionit/,  have  the  com- 
mand of  luxuries,  facilities,  and  comforts,  of  which  the  proudest  empe- 
rors of  antiquity  had  no  notion ;  and  the  splendid  harems  of  the  East, 
the  marble  palaces  of  Rome,  were  poor  and  unprovided  in  all  that 
respects  actual  enjoyment,  when  compared  with  the  boudoir  of  a  London 
lady  of  &shion.  Not  even  in  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  all  Europe,  is  to 
be  found  such  a  constellation  of  genius  and  talent  as  illumines  the 
horizon  of  the  polished  circles  of  the  British  capital ;  and  the  freedom  of 
the  political  atmosphere  in  England,  more  than  compensates  lor  the 
better  tact  of  the  Parisians  in  Uie  arrangements  and  forms  of  society. 
But  to  enjoy  **  Life  in  London"  in  all  its  intensity,  riches  alone  will  not 
suffice.  How  few  of  those  who  can  command  whatever  is  best  in  Lon- 
don are  capable  of  relishing  its  real  pleasures.  How  few  are  there  to 
whom  its  intellectual  resources  are  not  a  matter  even  of  terror,  and  who 
do  not  exclaim  ''  blue  stocking"  at  the  bare  mention  of  an  eminent 
name.  Even  that  spiritual  converse  which  would  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  high  average  of  attainment  in  the  upper  classes,  is  suppressed  beneath 
an  affected  languor  and  indifference.     No  strong  expression  of  feeling 
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&t  of  opinion  is  tolerated ;  and  as  tti  establiriied  creed  is  laid  dovrn  fbr 
implicit  reception  on  all  points,  from  a  religious  dogma  to  a  top-knot,  di»- 
cnssioii  of  any  kind  cannot  easily  arise :  for  where  no  one  dlares  avow 
bis  dissent  from  fashionable  orthodoxy,  the  "  right-thinkers,"  (as  they 
are  called)  have  it  all  their  own  way ;  and  social  intercourse  is  confined 
to  plain  matters  of  fact,  which  are  delivered  in  a  tone  rarely  elevated 
above  a  whisper.     Nay,  the  very  physical  enjoyments  of  the  metropolis 
are  but  ill  understood ;  and  the  sensual  pleasures  of  a  London  life  are 
often 'defeated  by  the  bungling  attempts  of  those  who  strive  to  realize 
them.     The  upper  classes  of  society,  when  their  secret  is  penetrated, 
are  for  the  moat  part  found  to  exist  in  a  state  of  appallii^  distaste  for 
Idl  around  them.     An  apathy,  bordering  on  despair,  accompanies  them 
in  dieir  most  splendid  indulgences.     Of  all  the  forms  of  human  woe, 
this  is  the  most  sickening.     Poverty,  disease,  and  heart-breaking  labour, 
Iffe  calamities  evidently  arising  out  of  the  scheme  of  human  natme ;  and 
they  form  so  necessary  and  inevitable  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  that 
though  they  excite  commiseration  for  the  sufferers,  they  do  not  revolt 
the  imagination.     But  misery  seated  upon  the  throne  of  pleasure,  and 
•ufferings  arising  immediately  out  of  the  plenitude  of  indulgence,  seem 
so  perverse  and  so  imnatural  a  dispensation,   as   to  exasperate   the 
spectator  against  his  species,  and  against  the  general  condition  of  things, 
which  can  admit  of  such  a  combination.     The  wild  frolics  of  the  *'  Tom 
and  Jerry"  school  have  excited  ridicule  and  disgust  to  such  a  degree, 
that  no  animal  possessed  of  a  grain  of  sense  will  dare  to  appear  in  this 
<!haracter  before  the  public  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  error  of  the  Corinthians  is  more  gross  than  that  of  their  betters^ 
respecting  all  that  contributes,  really  and  substantially,  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  ''Life  in  London."    Philosophers  have  said  that  prosperity 
is  more  difficult  to  bear  than  adversity ;  and  most  true  it  is,  that  to 
steer  one's  way  through  the  intricate  navigation  of  a  London  season,  and 
to  determine  (as  the  mathematicians  would  say)  the  maximum  of  plea- 
sure derivable  from  the  given  quantity  of  London  excitements,  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  fortune,  health,  and  reputation,  require  as 
much  sense,  spirit,  and  power  of  bearing  and  forbearing,  as  to  struggle 
with  misfortune,  and  from  abject  poverty  to  arrive  at  opulence. 

If  the  number  of  those  who,  without  the  concurrent  operation  of  inere 
luck,  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  could  be  compared 
with  those  who,  possessing  a  fortune,  have  known  how  to  spend  it  like 
gentlemen,  with  advantage  to  their  own  pleasures  and  respectability, 
and  for  the  general  benent  of  the  community — the  result  would  prove 
that  the  art  of  enjoying  life  is  among  the  last  and  best  refinements  of 
civilised  existence.  M. 

THE    FALSE    ALARM. 

Cloe  proclaims  full  of^  she  fears 
The  near  approach  of  forty  years. 
Content  thee,  maiden;  for  in  sooth, 
If  parish  registers  tell  truths 
That  fata]  age,  their  pages  say. 
Becomes  more  distant  every  day. 
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BAltTOUHl   THB   SCULPTOR. 

Baktoliiti  inay»  in  one  respect,  be  compared  to  Sir  Thomafl  Law- 
rence. He  has  reached  the  highest  fame  which  a  painter  or  a  sculptor 
of  portraits  can  reach — a  fame  necessarily  limited,  and  which  will  shrink 
into  a  narrower  compass  hereafter,  ftlr.  Croker  attempted  the  other 
day,  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Haydon's  petition,  to  prove  that  a  portrait- 
painter  has  more  right  to  the  title  of  an  historical  painter  than  any  other 
description  of  artist.  But  this  is  merely  playing  upon  words.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  portraits  of  men  who  belong  to  history  are  his- 
torical, in  its  usual  sense  ;  but  the  term,  as  applied  to  painting,  has  a 
widely  different  signification.  It  has  always  been  received  to  convey 
originality — invention — creation, — qualities  which  are  not  needful  to  a 
portrait-painter.  In  the  present  state  of  the  patronage  of  the  arts, 
especially  in  England,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  men  of  gem'us  must 
stoop — for  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifly,  it  is  stooping — to  paint  por- 
traits. Sir  Thomas  Lawren^  has  gained  great  distinction,  while  Air. 
Haydon  has  his  pictures  seized  by  his  creditors.  But  it  is  infinitely  to 
be  lamented  that  such  ftien  should,  for  any  consideration  of  greater 
gain,  confine  themselves  to  portraits  wholly.  If  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
have  the  regard  for  his  permanent  fame,  which  one  can  scarcely 
believe  him  to  be  without,  he  will  execute  at  least  one  work  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  which  his  line  has  yet  permitted  him,  to  prove 
to  the  world  what  he  might  have  done  had  he  lived  in  days  more 
favourable  to  art.  If  he  do  not,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  suspicion  will 
be  entertained  that  he  wants  the  power  as  well  as  the  will.  His  por- 
traits are  the  perfection — the  impassable  Thule — of  what  can  be  done 
in  that  line ;  but  a  portrait-painter,  though  superior  to  a  copyist,  in- 
asmuch as  copying  nature  i^  superior  to  copying  art,  can  never  rank  in 
relation  to  an  original  artist,  higher  than  a  translator  does  in  compari- 
son with  an  original  writer. 

Bartolini  feels  this — ^for,  having,  by  the  lavishness  which  is  common  to 
the  indulgence  of  personal  vanity,  put  himself  above  the  necessity  of 
Gonstantiy  working  for  profit^  he  is  now  beginning  to  work  for  fame ; 
and«  if  I  can  presage  from  two  or  three  things  in  an  imperfect  state, 
fame  he  will  acquire.  He  has,  at  present,  nearly  finished  what,  though 
still  in  some  measure  a  portrait,  soars  indisputably  into  a  higher 
branch  of  art — a  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon.  The  figure  itself  is 
seven  and  a  half  braccia  high,  and  the  attitude  is  very  striking  and  im- 
posing. The  body  is  perfectiy  upright,  being  rested  on  the  left  leg, 
while  the  right  knee  is  slightly  and  easily  bent.  The  right  arm  is  a 
littie  extended  from  the  side,  and  the  hand  holds  a  scroll  representing 
the  Code  Napoleon.  The  left  is  extended  and  raised,  being  in  a 
horizontal  position  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  thence  elevated 
.in  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  In  the  hand  is  part  of  the 
handle  of  a  spear.  The  head  (for  which  Napoleon  sat  soon  after  he 
became  Emperor)  is  wreathed  with  laurel  after  the  manner  of  that  in 
David's  picture  of  the  Coronation,  and  of  the  busts  which  are  taken 
firom  it.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bare,  to  display 
that  beauty  of  chest  and  shoulder  for  which  Napoleon  was  so  remark- 
able. Bartolini  told  me  that  he  had  taken  peculiar  pains  in  the  model- 
ling this  party  which,  likewise,  he  did  firom  nature.    The  drapery,  which 
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IS  flung  over  the  raised  arm  across  from  the  right  hip*  is  peculiarly 
beautiful  both  in  disposition  and  detail.  It  has  that  lightness  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  give  to  marble,  and  which  is  so  great  a  beauty  when 
given.  At  the  side  is  an  eagle,  resting  on  the  bolls  of  Jove,  whichi 
again,  rest  upon  a  globe — typical,  I  conclude,  of  the  extent  of  Napo- 
leon's dominion.  A  live  eagle  was  there,  chained  to  a  perch,  sitting,  I 
suppose,  for  the  last  finish  to  his  marble  portrait.  The  poor  Imd^ 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  Apennines  near  Carrara,  sat  motion- 
less and  melancholy  :  it  required  very  little  stretch  of  fancy  to  conceive 
it  to  be  mourning  over  the  fate  of  him  who  made  his  effigy  the  emblem 
of  his  glory  over  nearly  all  the  civilized  world.  That  fate,  Barto* 
lini  told  us,  was  figured  on  the  pedestal  (which,  I  think,  he  said  was  at 
Leghorn)  in  four  reliefs  representing  Toulon — ^the  Coronation — Water- 
loo— ^and  the  tomb ; — the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  hia 
power,  his  downfall,  and  his  death.  If  I  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
this  vigorous  and  masterly  work,  I  should  say  that  the  features,  espe- 
cially the  nose  and  forehead,  had  a  hardness  and  squareness  of  oudine, 
which,  though  perhaps  inseparable  from  colossal  sculpture,  is  certainly 
a  drawback. from  the  delicacy  of  execution,  and  the  ultimate  likeness 
and  effect  of  the  whole. 

This  immense  figure  was  originally  cut  from  one  block  of  marble ; 
but  when  the  left  arm  was  nearly  finished*  its  weight  of  unsuppcMrted 
position  caused  it  to  break,  and  another  has  been  since  supplied  with 
proper  precautions  against  a  similar  accident.  But,  with  this  excepdoD) 
it  is  one  piece* 

Bartolini  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  concerning  the  disposal 
of  this  statue,  in  which,  naturally  enough,  he  seemed  to  take  consider- 
able pride.  In  the  first  place,  he  assured  me  that  it  had  actually  coat 
him  4000/. ;  but  it  was  more  with  reference  to  fame  than  profit  that 
his  anxiety  seemed  to  consist.  It  was  the  largest  statue,  he  said,  ever 
executed  of  Napoleon,  and  was  modelled  from  nature  at,  perhaps,  the 
time  of  life  when  his  person  was  the  finest — ^namely,  about  sixteen  years 
ago.  Whatever  might  be  its  present  worth,  he  added,  fifty  years  hence 
such  a  piece  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value — as  we  now 
attach  them  to  a  Vespasian  or  an  Adrian  which  we  dig  out  of  the  earth. 
It  was  to  England,  he  said,  he  must  look  for  its  purchaser ;  on  die  Con- 
tinent he  could  not  hope  for  one.  His  desire,  he  told  us  was,  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  some  park,  for  which  its  sixe  and  subject  well  fitted 
it.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Hope,  or  some  one  equally  rich  and 
equally  fond  of  art  and  favouring  to  its  professors,  might  buy  it.  We 
hinted  to  him,  that  our  climate,  where  the  month  Pluviose  lasts  all  the 
year  round,  would  never  permit  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  but  we 
said  that  there  were  large  halls  in  the  country-houses  of  our  grand* 
teigneura  capable  of  receiving  it.  He  consulted  us  on  sending  it  in  the 
fint  place  to  London  for  exhibition,  of  which  he  had  heard  &vourably. 
We  strongly  recommended  this ;  for  though  we  could  not  but  say  that 
all  such  things  were  attended  with  some  risk,  yet  we  felt  and  expressed 
ourselves  confident  that  such  an  exhibition  must  succeed. 

It  was  but  this  year  that  all  the  world  flocked  to  see  David's  picture 
— an  object  as  a  work  of  art,  which  is  universally  thought  lightly  of— 
but  the  subject  rendered  it  one  of  unfailing  interest  and  attraction.  Of 
late  years,  the  English  have  attached  strong  interest  to  every  thing 
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regarding  the  late  Emperor  of  France.  The  heat  of  actual  opposidon 
has  had  time  to  cool ;  and  we  look  back  ovl  Napoleon  and  his  deeds  as 
8  person  and  events  of  history.  Men^'of  all  parties,  excppt  the  most 
narrow-minded  and  bigoted,  have  turned  with  deep  cariosity  to  the 
records  of  his  opinions  and  his  feelings  which  have  of  late  been  abun* 
dantly  given  to  the  world ;  and  I  am  confident  that  all  would  equally 
desire  to  look  on  a  work  so  honourable  to  modern  art. 

In  the  studio  where  Bartolini  was  at  work,  was  a  copy  in  marble  from 
the  Titian  Venus,  which  is  bespoken  by  the  present  Lord  Londonderry. 
It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  sculpture,  retaining  more  of  that  voluptuous- 
ness for  which  the  picture  is  so  remarkable  than  I  should  have  thought 
it  possible  for  marble  to  receive.  The  Titian  Venus  has  &r  more  of 
what,  afler  all,  the  real  expression  of  the  mythological  Venus  should 
be-<— voluptuousness — ^than  any  other  I  ever  saw.  It  hangs  in  the  tri- 
bune close  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  is  much  more  in  contrast  than 
comparison  with  the  image  of  ideal  beauty.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  as 
such  than  as  the  heathen  goddess,  that  I  think  the  statu^  should  be  re- 
garded. In  the  calm  loveliness  of  that  face  are  sweetness  and  placi- 
dity amounting  almost  to  purity,  if  not  to  coldness.  And  who  ever 
heard  of  the  mistress  of  Mars  and  of  Adonis  being  either  cold  or  pure? 
The  very  Ikct,  indeed,  of  her  being  one  of  the  ancient  goddesses  would 
be  sufficient,  even  if  all  the  minutiae  of  her  laudable  loves  were  not 
so  carefully  schooled  into  us  from  our  earliest  years  by  the  guardians  of 
our  niinds  and  morals ;  for  the  ancients  always  embodied  and  wor- 
shiped every  thing  profligate  and  impure.  Many  of  the  Magdalens 
and  even  of  the  Madonnas  are  much  more  like  Venus  than  eiUier  the 
Medicean  or  the  Ganova  statue.*  The  celebrated  Madonna  del  Seggiala 
itself  is  excessively  like  what  it  is,  and  not  the  least  like  what  it  is  meant 
to  be ;  namely,  it  is  the  portrait  of  the  mistress  and  the  child  of  Raf&dle 

*  I  am  by  no  means  fully  convinced  of  the  gpreat  superiority  of  the  ancient  over 
the  modern  work.  It  is  certain  the  general  attitude  and  aspect  are  copied  in  tbe 
latter,  which  deprives  the  artist  of  a  great  share  of  the  merit  of  oriffinality ;  hut  if 
we  were  to  regwrd  the  works  alone,  without  any  reference  to  their  formation,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  palm  wonld  not  be  given  to  Canova.  As  a  liiend  of  mine,  no 
mean  Judge,  said  to  me,  **  If  tliey  were  both  dug  ont  of  the  earth  now,  and  nobody 
knew  any  thing  about  either,  the  Canova  statue  would  be  preferred.'*  In  the  first 
place,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  the  connoisseurs  do  not  say  that  the  head 
of  the  Venus  dc  Medicis  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  body.  It  is  so  palpable 
and  glaring  to  me,  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  diflterenoe  of  sight  can  hide 
it  from^  others.  The  head,  to  my  view,  is  so  small  that  it  always  reminds  me  sf  tb« 
b^inning  of  the  poetical  perfection  of  a  greyhound, 

«  Head  like  a  snake/' 

This  fault  does  not  exist  in  Canova's  statue.  Again,  the  arms  of  the  modem  figure 
are,  to  my  taste,  far  more  beautiful.  The  arms  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  are  said  to 
be  modem  restorations.  But  I  speak  of  the  sUtne  as  It  is.  The  whole  of  the  left 
arm,  especially,  appears  to  me  Amity :  and  the  position  of  the  wrist  Is  stiff,  if  not  to 
distorUon,  certainly  to  painfiilness.  But  there  is  one  fault  common  to  both,  which, 
however,  is  more  apparent  in  the  Medicis.  1  mean,  the  statue  is  not,  as  it  purports 
to  be,  the  facsimile  of  a  short  woman,  but  the  miniature  of  a  tall  one.  The 
Venus  de  Medicis  is  four  feet  eleven  inches  four  lines,  in  height,  of  English 
measnre.  Now,  no  woman  under  five  feet  is  made  in  the  least  degree  like  the 
Venus  de  Medids.  She  has  a  long  gracefulness  of  limb,  and  a  genend  length  of 
contour  and  of  figure,  which  it  is  impossible  a  woman,  actually  of  ber  hei^t,  to 
possess.  As  a  diminution  of  a  taller  woman  it  has  admirable  beauty,  but  as  a  posi- 
tive figure  it  fo  a  coatnidiction. 
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— Yoluptuousness  is  beamiDg  on  the  cheek — love»  mortal,  ammal  love, 
is  flashing  from  the  eyes  ; — all  this  it  is  very  like — ^but  it  is  meant  to 
represent  the  Virgin,  the  maiden  mother,  and  this  it  is  pre-eminently 
tifflike. 

But  the  Titian  Venus  is  the  perfect  representation  of  the  ancient  idea 
of  what  is  heavenly  and  spiritual — that  is,  it  is  the  most  unequivocal 
and  appetizing  flesh  and  blood.     Bartolini*s  statue,  of  course,  loses 
the  fine  flush  of  colour  which  is  so  delicious  in  the  original ;  but  the 
form  is  proportionately  more  real  and  exquisite.    The  pressure  of  the 
arm  upon  the  pillow  is  given  with  admirable  grace  and  truth.     It  re^ 
minded  me  of  the  same  beauty  in  the  celebrated  Two  Children  of 
Chantrey,  in  Lichfield  Cathedral.     The  face^  as  must  be  the  case  in  all 
statues,  is  the  part  most  inferior  to  the  painting.     The  want  of  eye 
is  what  no  prestige,  no  authority,  no  time  or  habit,  can  reconcile  to  my 
feelings  of  beauty.     Want  of  colour  iaa  statue  is,  to  my  ideas,  a  very 
great  drawback,  but  the  want  of  eye  is  insuperable.    Critics  and  con- 
noisseurs (to  which  brood,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  in  no  degree  belong,)  ask 
you  if  you  then  think  Mrs.  Salmon's  waxwork  inferior  to  the  Medicean 
Venus,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  desiring  colour  in  a  statue  runs  you 
into  that  conclusion.     But  this  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  neither 
sound  nor  fair.      You  might  equally  be  asked  if  you  considered  the 
Saracen's  head  on  Snow-hiU  superior  to  Bartolozzi's  engravings.   What 
I   think  is,    that  if  Michael  Angelo  and  Canova  had  worked   in  a 
substance  capable  of  producing  coloured  form,  their  statues  would  have 
been  equally  admirable  as  they  now  are,  in  respect  to  shape,  and  have 
possessed  a  reality  in  other  respects  which  can  never  be  given  to  white 
and  eyeless  marble.     If  one  mentions  such  a  thing  as  a  coloured  status 
a  cry  is  instantly  raised  of  bad  taste  and  barbarism  ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  this  to  arise  from  prescriptive  and  conventional  ideas,  not  from 
any  thing  founded  in  natural  principles  of  beauty.     It  has  been  said, 
**  you  cannot  give  a  statue  motion — it  therefore  cannot  be  exactly  simi- 
lar to  life — and  thence,  to  give  it  colour  would  make  it  startling  and 
shocking.'*    Now,  this  conclusion  appears  to  me  to  be  most  peremp- 
torily liable  to  be  called  that  name  to  which  the  Serjeant  in  Tom  Jones 
would  not  submit— it  is  a  tion  sequitur.     True,  a  statue  cannot  be  made 
to  move,  but  it  can  be  made  accurately  to  resemble  life  when  not  in 
motion.     There  is  nothing  horrible,  or  even  disagreeable,  in  a  coloured 
figure  on  canvass.     I  cannot  in  the  least  see  why  it  should  be  so,  when 
the  form  is  of  reality  instead  of  perspective.     Few  people  will  deny  that 
colour  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  and  condiments  of  beauty.     In  describ- 
ing it,  it  is  one  of  the  first  points  mentioned :  in  gazing  on  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  deliffht.     Why  it  should  be  so  arbitrarily  (and  as 
I  think  wantonly)  excluded  from  the  only  art  capable  of  producing  per- 
fect form,  is  to  me  matter  of  surprise,  as  well  as  of  strong  fegret 

But  the  want  of  eye  is,  perhaps,  still  more  strongly  felt.  The  debate 
between  mouth  and  eyes  has  been  mooted  by  many  besides  La  Fontaine, 
and  in  sculpture  and  painting  the  bribe  which  swayed  his  judge  is  un- 
available. I  am  myself  somewhat  an  eye^ite,  but  by  no  means  bigot- 
edly  or  exclusively.  The  muscles  round  the  mouth  convey  a  world  of 
expression  both  of  sense  and  temper ;  but  I  must  lay  claim  to  at  least 
an  equal  share  for  the  eyes.  The  sterner  passions — at  least,  in  their 
sudden  ebullitions — surely  are  chiefly  conveyed  by  them ; — and  who  that 
has  gazed  into  eyes  which  looked  fondness  upon  him,  would  be  con- 
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tented  to  confine  to  the  mouth  (sweetly  as  it  conveys  them)  the  expres- 
sion of  the  softer  passions  also  ?  Every  one  who  reads  this,  can,  I  am 
very  sure,  call  to  mind,  as  he  who  writes  it  does,  some  picture  even^ 
whose  eyes  have  looked  into  his  soul,  on  which  he  has  riveted  his  in 
entranced  pleasure;  but  who  ever  felt  this  in  looking  on  the  eyes  of 
a  statue  or  a  bust  ?  Our  friend,  chiselled  in  marble,  never  lives  to  us, 
at  least  to  me;  for  he  is  sightless,  he  does  not  return  our  gaae, 
he  does  not  look  on  any  thing. — ^Oh!  that  some  one  would  have  cou- 
rage enough  to  dare,  and  skill  enough  to  execute  a  statue  with  eyes. 
He  would  be  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  arts  than  he  who  added  the 
seventh  note  to  music. 

In  these  respects  the  Venus  o?  Titian  loses  by  her  translation  into 
marble — but  in  that  inefiable  listlessness  of  limb,  that  languor  of  ex- 
pression which  is  so  beautifully  apparent  in  every  member,  in  every 
muscle,  it  perhaps  gains ;  but  then  it  wants  the  eye  to  give  the  redeem- 
ing, yet  crowning  fire. 

But  Bartolini  has,  at  present,  in  hand  another  Venus,  which  I  think 
will  be  yet  finer  than  this  ;  for  as  it  is  original,  the  freedom  firom  the 
confinement  of  copying,  has  given  it  a  spirit  and  (if  I  may  so  speak)  a 
natural  idealism  of  beauty  that  make  it  perhaps  still  more  fasci- 
nating. As  a  friend  of  mine  once  happily  said  to  me  of  his  account  of 
a  tour  he  had  been  making,  "  it  is  what  I  really  saw,  or  really  invent- 
ed ;"  so  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  Bartolini's  telling  me  that  a 
yoong  girl  sat  for  this,  he  added,  that  it  was  her  beauty  improved  upon. 
The  statue  is  somewhat  similar  in  design  to  Canova's  nymph ;  that  is, 
it  is  lying  on  the  face  with  the  head  rested  on  the  arm.  The  figure  is 
totally  naked,— and  we  gathered  that  the  artist  had  had  no  impediment 
to  making  his  copy.  The  model,  he  told  us,  was  vna  ragazza,  who 
came  under  the  chaperonage  of  her  mother,  and  received  a  scudo  per 
sitting!  We  asked  if  she  were  not  ashamed  ?  **  Ma,  non — non  ci  wno 
molto  vergognose  a  Firenze,  While  we  spoke,  the  young  lady  arrived ; 
she  was  a  very  pretty,  plump  girl,  of  about  twenty,  but  neither  so  lovely 
nor  so  youthful  as  her  marble  copy. 

In  the  gabinettOf  where  are  the  works  for  sale,  are  also  the  original 
models  of  an  infinite  number  of  the  busts-  which  Bartolini  has  taken. 
What  a  multitude  of  plain  unpoetical  heads  were  here ! — heads  which 
Mature  never  meant  for  Art,  and  which  Art  had  had  great  difficulty  in 
moulding  into  passable  nature.  I  was  exceedingly  amused  by  the  evi- 
dent endeavours  of  the  sitters  to  throw  sculpturelike  expression  into 
their  unsculptureHke  faces.  The  hair  of  one  was  artistement  arrangi  ;  the 
neck  of  anouer  was  imposingly  turned ; — one  had  afiected  an  expression 
of  calmness  and  philosophy,  a  second  of  dignity,  a  third  of  energy,  a  fourth 
of  fire ;  nearly  all  by  being  affected  had  become  unnatural — nearly  all 
had  striven  to  *'  look  delightfuUy  with  all  their  might,"  and  nearly  all 
had  failed  egregiously.  1  was  amused  also  with  the  evident  traces  of 
the  skilful  and  admissible  flattery  of  the  artist.  In  heads  which  I  re- 
cognised, this  of  course  was  apparent,  but  it  was  so  also  in  those  which 
I  Old  not.  In  particular,  you  could  see  his  good  taste  in  tempering  and 
redeeming  the  unnatural  and  theatrical  air  which  so  many  had  assumed, 
and  his  skill  in  blending  what  they  were  with  what  they  wished  to  be. 
Somet  however,  were  beyond  him.  Heads  which  were  fitted  only  to  rise 
from  a  Bond-street  coat,  and  a  starched  neckcloth,  could  be  brought  into 
no  unison  with  the  bare  throat  and  the  Koman  toga.     Yet  such  is  per- 
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soDal  vanity !  Such  it  certaialy  is,  for  I  thought  my  own  hoad  would 
make  a  very  Uiudable  addition  to  the  tsoUection,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  very  few  peofde  who  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  there  were  some  imreproachable  with  these  faults,  possessed, 
indeed,  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  There  were  young  and  lovely 
heads,  to  which  youth  and  loveliness  were  evidently  natural — ^heads  of 
manliness  and  expression,  where  it  was  clear  they  were  not  assumed. 
But  what  interested  me  most  was,  meeting  the  portraits  of  features 
which  had  become  &miliar  through  their  possessors*  celebrity.  Of 
these  there  were  many,  some  favourite  busts,  some  recopied  for  sale. 
Of  Napoleon,  of  course,  the  image  met  you  at  every  turn,  that  fine  head 
BO  fitted  for  sculpture  by  the  beauty  and  strong  expression  both  of  its 
general  contour  and  its  minuter  forms.  There  were  several  models  of 
this  head  of  various  sizes,  and  different  characteristics ;  some  with  tlie 
wreathed  crown,  some  with  the  small  three-cornered  hat  which  he  com- 
monly wore,  some  without  any  covering.  I  thought  most  of  them  were 
extremely  successful,  both  in  likeness  and  expression.  Of  Fox,  too, 
the  busts  were  in  great  number ;  and  Bartolini  told  me  that  there  was 
more  demand  for  it  than  almost  for  any  head  that  he  had  ever  modelled. 
Even  the  attaches  to  our  Embassy  had  them  I  Tell  this  not  in  Gath, 
that  is,  in  Downing-street — what  would  they  say  there  ?  or  rather  what 
would  they  have  said  there  two  years  ago  ? 

These,  of  course,  were  fitmiliar  to  me ;  but  there  was  one  head  which, 
manifold  as  its  copies  are,  and  well  known  as  it  is  in  England,  I  did 
not  at  first  recognise.  This  was  a  bust  of  Lord  Byron,  taken  about 
eighteen  montlis  ago.  He  must  be  greatly  changed  since  he  left  Eng- 
land, for  Bartolini  said  the  bust  was  a  very  happy  likeness.  The  fiice 
is  quite  altered  in  contour,  and  thence  partly  in  expression,  firom  what  it 
formerly  was.  It  is  greatly  fallen  away  in  the  lower  part,  which  tends 
also  to  throw  the  nose  more  prominently  forward.  There  are  lines 
also  of  mingled  sadness  and  atgreur,  formed  about  the  mouth,  which 
one  might  so  wdil  expect  to  be  there !  1  was  instantly  reminded  of 
those  mournful  and  most  beautiful  stanzas  beginning 

«  No  more,  no  more,  oh  I  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  shall  fall  like  dew  I" 

The  face  spoke  that  consciousness  of  the  vanity,  the  ufiavaiUngness  of 
great  gifts,  and  mental  acquirements  and  fame,  which  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  bitterest  of  all  reflections.  There  were  other  changes  also. 
The  hair  which  used  to  be  curled  close  to  the  head,  now  flowed  in  long 
and  graceful  curls  after  the  old  Italian  fashion,  which,  in  my  esteem  at 
least,  is  the  addition  of  a  beauty.  But  I  am  told  that  he  afterwards  had 
again  cut  it  short.     It  had  grown  grey^ 

•*  But  now,  at  thirty  years,  my  hair  is  grey — 
I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty :'' 

and  he  therefore  did  not  like  it  to  be  long.  In  speaking  of  his  grey 
hairs,  he  said  Je  les  ai  coupi  pour  ne  plus  les  conter. 

Near  his  bust  stood  that  of  the  Contessa  Y •     In  this  I  was 

much  disappointed,  for  I  had  thought  always  highly  of  Lord  Byron's 
ideas  of  female  beauty,  not  only  from  his  poems,  but  also  from 
some  hints  dropped  here  and  there  in  his  notes.  But  in  this  head 
there  was  little  either  of  beauty  or  expression.  The  face  is  large  and 
round  in  the  upper  part  and  the  cheek-bones,  and  then  slopes  off*  sud- 
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denly  till  it  becomes  very  narrow  below.  Still,  I  can  understand  many 
people,  considering  it  as  belonging  to  that  style  of  beauty  which  the 
Italians  of  the  middle  ages  admired-r-that  is,  which  one  or  two  of  them 
painted ; — T  mean  an  inanimate  oval  /ace,  with  hair  parted  carefully,  and 
flatly  at  the  top,  and  hanging  down  in  long  ringlets  on  the  shoulders. 
The  Marchesa's  hair  was  arranged  in  exactly  this  manner : — ^it  is  evi* 
dent  that  is  the  line  of  beauty  which  she  adopts.  The  eyes  are  not 
large — of  their  expression,  of  course,  I  cannot  speak ;  but  the  mouth 
has  little,  if  any,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  bust  was  as  if  it  re- 
sembled a  head  which  was  like  a  bust. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture,  in  my  estimation,  was  a  bust  of 
Machiavelli.  Here  mouth  had  the  superiority,  for  the  expression  of 
cunning  and  caducity  in  the  mouth  of  the  bust  was  as  powerful  and 
speaking  as  any  thing  I  can  conceive.  *'  Cunning,"  perhaps,  is  not 
exactly  the  word  to  convey  my  meaning,  at  least  I  would  wish  it 
taken  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  used — 
acuteness  and  subtlety  of  thought  combined;  but  probably  not  ex* 
alted  by  much  grandeur  or  generosity  of  intellect. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  fiartolini  himself;  like  most  foreigners,  he 
speaks  rapidly,  but  his  ideas  flow  as  fast  as  his  words ; — every  moment 
you  are  struck  by  some  sound,  acute,  or  original  remark,  clinched  by 
apposite  and  strong  language.  >  I  hate  to  see  a  man  of  reputation  in  bis 
profession  confined,  like  a  mill-horse,  to  his  own  beaten  round,  and 
proving  to  you,  in  despite  of  what  might  be  concluded  and  certainly 
must  be  wished,  that  talent  may  co-exist  with  extreme  narrowness  T>f 
intellect  This  is  a  truth  which  I  have  long  wished  to  deny  to  my 
conviction ;  but  what  can  one  do  against  the  repeated  instances  that  one 
sees,  and  some  of  them  very  distinguished  ?  The  assertion,  which  had 
become  almost  a  proverb,  that  '*  Nelson  was  nodiing  ashore,"  may  be 
applied  mvtaiU  mutandis  to  men  eminent  in  many  different  ways.  Still  the 
natural  desire,  as  well  as  expectation,  is,  when  you  see  a  man  of  whom 
you  have  heard  much,  that  his  appearance  and  conversation  should 
prove  that  he  is  not  a  mere  mechanic  in  his  calling.  With  Bartolini 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  In  speaking  of  his  own  art,  he  has  a  clear- 
ness, an  absence  of  all  affectation,  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary 
hi  one  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Sir  Fretful  brotherhood  of  painters,  an 
«qual  absence  of  all  envy. 

Bartolini  was  one  of  the  artists,  culled  from  the  most  eminent  of 
nearly  all  Europe,  who  were  sent  for  to  Paris  to  erect  the  pillar  in  the 
Place  Vend6jiie.  A  considerable  part  of  the  relief  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful and  admirable  work  is  from  his  models.  There  can  scarcely,  in 
ray  idea,  be  a  more  beautiful  monimient  than  this.  In  more  senses  than 
one,  the  inscription  beneath  the  prints  of  the  pillar  is  a  just  one.— 
**  Qu'on  est  fier  d'etre  Franpais  quand  on  regarde  la  colonne !" 

One  thing  Bartolini  told  me,  which  surprised  me  exceedingly — ^he 
had  never  been  at  Rome!  Living  within  170  miles  of  it,  being  an  ar- 
tist, nay  a  sculptor,  he  has  never  visited  the  metropolis  of  all  art.  To  be  ' 
sure,  when  he  was  at  Paris,  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon  were  there ;  but 
you  cannot  move  St.  Peter's— fresco  paintings  are  not  transferable  at 
pleasure; — above  all,  the  associations  attached  to  Romb  cannot  be 
shifled  by  the  mandate  of  a  conqueror;  and  yet  Bartolini  never  drove, 
for  it  is  only  a  drive,  to  Rome !  I  cannot  understand,  or  account  for  it. 

X. 
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Are  ye  come  forth,  amidst  the  leaves  and  flowers 
With  all  bright  things  that  wake  to  sunny  hours, 

O  youths  and  virgins  of  the  sylvan  vales ! 
And  doth  the  soft  wind  of  the  summer  air. 
Sport  with  the  ringlets  of  your  shining  hair? 

— /  too  have  breathM  Arcadia's  joyous  gales ! 

Bear  ye  fresh  wreaths  some  turf-built  shrine  to  dress. 
Some  wood-nymph's  altar  of  the  wilderness. 

Deep  midst  the  hoary  pines  and  olives  dim  ? 
Go !  oa  your  way  all  flowery  perfumes  flin^^ng. 
And  your  fliU  chaunt  along  the  forest  singing  1 

— My  voioe  once  mingled  in  Arcadia's  hymn ! 

Haply  the  woods  in  golden  light  are  glowing. 
And  the  vine-branches  with  their  clusters  bowing, 

And  the  hills  ringing  unto  flute  and  sgng  I 
Press  the  red  grape!  the  ivy  garland  wear. 
Dance  in  your  vineyards ! — 1  too  have  been  there, 

/,  midst  Arcadia's  fair  and  festive  throng ! 

If  this  were  all ! — but  there  are  other  hours 

Than  those  which  pour  out  sunshine  on  the  bowers. 

And  weigh  the  rich  trees  down  with  summer's  pride  I 
Dance,  dance  ye  on ! — ^but  I  have  seen  decay. 
Steal,  as  a  shadow,  o'er  the  laughing  day — 

— <Even  in  Arcadia's  lap  a  rose  hath  died  1  F.  H. 


TWBLVB    o'clock    AT    NIGHT. 

"  Well,  if  any  thing  be  damn'd. 
It  will  be  twelve  o'clock  at  nigbt)  that  twelve 
Will  ne'er  escape. 

It  is  the  Judas  of  the  houn,  wherein 
Honest  salvation  is  betrayed  to  sin." 

Revenger's  Traobdt. 

The  opinion  above  deliv^ed  concerning  that  "  celebrated  hour*^  to 
which  the  literary  world  is  so  deeply  indebted,  ia  most  harsh  and  un* 
christian.  It  is  now  many  years  since  first  I  had  the  honour  of  forming 
juol  acquaintance  with  Twelve  o'clock  at  Night,  and  in  the  interim  I  have 
known  it  in  almost  every  department  of  life ;  yet  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  any  misconduct  of  which  it  has  been  guilty,  that  at  all 
warrants  so  severe  a  denunciation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  own  that 
of  all  the  four-and-twenty  hours  it  is  the  one  from  which  I  have  de* 
rived  the  most  intense  and  most  varied  pleasure,  and  is  indeed  "  the 
sweetest  morsel  of  the  night."  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  of  looking 
a  little  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things,  and  of  giving  that  attention 
to  the  subject  which  common  charity  requires  of  all  men  when  a  re- 
putation is  at  stake,  will  discover  that  there  is  much  more  of  antique 
prmodice  than  of  sound  reason  in  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  poet ; 
and  will  find  that  if  certain  of  the  imputations  levelled  against  the 
^witching  hour"  may  formerly  have  had  some  slight  sembUuiee  of 

•  **  It  was  at  the  celebrated  hour  of  twelve,  fto.'.'    See  "  The  Heroine." 
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ftMudatioD,  twelve  o'clock  at  nigbt,  like  a  good  CSinadaii  ImiT  as  it  is, 
haa  repented  of  the  paat,  and,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  haa 
**  reformed  it  altogether ;"  leading  at  the  present  dajf  (if  that  be  not 
a  bull)  as  exempbiry  a  life,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  up  in  the  taber- 
nacle, or  had  been  appointed  deputy  licenser  of  plays  to  my  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

One  of  the  standing  accusations  against  twelve  o'clock  at  night  is, 
that  it  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour,  of  a  louring  and  suspicious  counte- 
nance, and  an  avowed  protector  of  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

"  Oh  I  grim-look'd  night !  oh !  night  with  hue  so  black/* 

Now  though  this  might  fairly  be  met  with  a  reflection  that  the  mat- 
ter in  charge  is  more  a  misfortune  than  a  fault ;  and  that  if  the  sun 
ehose  to  keep  better  hours,  or  the  moon  were  not  so  capricious  in  her 
movements,  midnight  might  be  as  flaunting  as  the  **  garish  eye  of  day ;" 
yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  availing  ourselves  of  the  plea.  Let  any 
one  who  has  a  curiosity  to  gratify,  but  take  the  trouble  of  walking  into 
Regent-street,  or  any  other  of  the  great  thoroughfiires  of  the  metropolis, 
and  he  will  find  twelve  o'clock  at  night  fairly  ontshining  its  soi^duani 
radiant  brother,  twelve  at  noon,  (who  by  the  by  is  much  too  fre* 
quently  under  a  cloud,)  and,  without  being  dependant  upon  "  the  sea- 
sons or  their  changes,"  is  all  the  year  round  alike  brilHant  and  gay; 
which  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  greatest  and  happiest  wits 
upon  town,  firom  Jekyll  to  — —  ■■ '  '  inclusive.  Then  as  to  the 
keeping  bad  company,  twelve  o'clock  may  be  seen  every  evening  at  the 
best  houses  in  Ijondon  ushering  into  the  ball-room  whatever  is  moat 
choice  and  select  in  the  supreme  bon  tan  of  the  supreme  bon  genre. 

Another  most  absurd  imputation,  from  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  defend  this  '*  injured  innocent,"  is  that  of  murder.  A  night-prowling 
bandit  figures  well  in  a  melodrame ;  such  innuendoes  as 

•«  Withered  murder 
Alarum*d  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl's  his  watch," 

may  cut  a  very  good  splash  in  poetry ;  and  "  The  midnight  murd*rer 
bursts  the  faithless  bar,"  is  very  soon  said ;  but  w^o  ever  heard  of 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  being  present  at  a  duel,  that  most  fashionable 
and  approved  mode  of  manslaughter?  If  such  a  charge  had  been 
brought  against  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  against  the  hour  be- 
tween ridmg<time  and  dressing  for  dinner,  it  might  not  be  wholly 
divested  of  colour ;  but  twelve  at  night  woidd  be  very  clever  to  eaten 
a  man  to  kill,  at  Chalk  Farm,  or  the  "  Fifteen  Acres"  either.*  Then 
as  to  assassination,  that  might  have  been  all  very  well  when  men 
passed  the  midnight  hour  asleep  and  alone  ;  but  now,  when  this  hour 
haa  become  the  time  of  general  assembly,  the  thing  is  impossible.  In 
this  respect^  indeed,  twelve  at  night  is  much  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning :  for  there  is  not  a  tavern  in  London  in  which,  on  every  night 


*  The  Fifteen  Acres  is  the  accustomed  seat  of  duelling  rendtKoous  for  his  Ma- 
jetl]r's  Hegea  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  An  Attorney  lately,  in  penning  a  challenac, 
which  perhaps  he  mistook  for  a  lease,  directed  his  opponent  to  meet  him  "  at  Ue 
Fifteen  Acres,  U  the  same  more  or  less** 
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in  the  year,  there  will  not  be  found  a  set  of  joUy  doga  drowning  tb^ 
calttsmiated  hour,  like  the  anfortanate  Clarence,  in  a  wine  caak ;  and 
while  the  masters  are  thus  killing  this  eldest  bom  of  time,  the  iqipran- 
tioes,  with  a  like  murdenras  intention*  engage  in  fi|^ts  with  the 
Charleys,  and  strive  to  get  rid  of  midnight  by  the  most  violent  and 
disreputable  means.    Even  the  gravest  dowagers  do  not  flinch  from 
this  species  of  slaughter;  not  only  Ibrming  an  unholy  alliance  with  the 
four  kings,  but  enlisting  the  very  knaves  in  their  warfiure  against  poor 
twelve  at  night.     There  is  not,  indeed,  an  hour  on  the  dial-plate  that 
has  so  much  to  fear  from  clubs,  or  has  more  cause  to  dread  finding 
every  man  with  his  card  in  his  hand,  as  it  were,  prepared  for  a  chal- 
lenge.    Amongst  its  other  imputed  sins,  twelve  o'clock  at  night  like- 
wise labours  under  an  ill  reputation  for  gallantry,  which,  but  for  the 
plea  of '*  ntMKriM  defendii"  .ndght  perhaps  give  us  some  trouble,  so 
inveterate  is  the  notion.     No  one  has  a  worse  name  for  dealing  in  rope- 
ladders  and  assignations,  for  hiding  blushes  and  encouraging  all  aorta 
of  peccadilloes.    All  this,  however,  is  prejudice,  pure  prejudice ;  for,  as 
I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  cuckold,  even  east 
of  TempJIe-bar,  tiiat  can  fairly  lay  his  misfortune  to  the  door  of  this 
hour.     The  worst  that  can  justly  be  charged  against  twelve  at  n^t 
is  the  helping  a  lady  to  put  on  her  rouge ;  or,  perhaps,  a  little  innocent 
flirtation  in  window-seats,  doorways,  or  the  staircases   of  crowded 
assemblies.     Most  commonly,  indeed,  twelve  at  night  is  otherwise  em- 
ployed ;  being  either  engaged  at  the  dinner-table,  or,  perhaps,  listening 
to  the  snoring  of  country  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
the  ChaDoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  explains  his  budget,  or  Messrs. 
B      I  or  B  favour  the  sp^ker  with  a  methodist  sermon.    There 

are  somemalicioas  persons,  1  own,  who  pretend  that  this  good  beha- 
viour of  twelve  at  night  is  all  owing  to  gas  lights  and  vagrant  acts, 
which  make  him  UK^e  careful  of  exposing  his  infirmities.  But  every 
body  knows  that  the  chief  pleasure  of  gallantry  lies  in  the  vice;  and 
Mflton  has  told  us  that 

**  It's  only  daylight  that  makes  sin  ;*' 

from  which  premises  the  logical  conclusion  is,  that  twelve  at  night  is  a 
stranger  to  the  greatest  charm  of  love,  and  may  be  regarded  as  less 
disposed  to  indu^ence  than  certain  other  sly  and  prudish  hours,  which 
hope  to  pslss  unobserved  and  unsuspected.  In  confirmation  of  all 
which,  appeal  may  safely  be  made  to  the  prevalence  of  ottomans  and 
muslin  curtains,  and  to  the  published  annals  of  Doctors  Commons. 

Another  unfounded  accusation  against  midnight  is  keeping  late 
hours.  Formerly,  not  to  be  in  bed  before  midnight  was,  I  admit, 
esteemed  a  rakehellish  practice.  But  Shakspeare,  who  knew  every 
thing,  (omne  cognoscibiie^  at  least,)  and,  as  the  Frenchman  has  it,  **^rst 
destroyed  this  wort  and  den  made  anoser  for  himself*** — Shakspeare  has 
fully  refuted  this  calumny.  '*  To  be  up  afler  midnight,"  he  says, 
"  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early ;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is 
to  go  to  bed  betimes.'*  Midnight  lucubrations  were  formerly,  perhaps, 
a  frequent  cause  of  those  pale  and  emaciated  faces  which  were  then  to 

*  In  probable  quotation  of  ''Exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new.**'— 
Dr.  Johtu0n*s  Prologue. 
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•be  found  in  die  qiiiidnaiigles  of  Trinity  and  Chrivtchiirch  t  but  now-a- 
days^  if  ftuch  faces  are  to  be  seen  there,  I  shoald  much  rather  be  dis^- 
-posed  to  ac<9i8e  Auroria,  brandy-purtch,  and  Havannah  cigars. 

While  some  persons  have  busied  themselves  in  traducing  twelve  at 
night,  and  accusing  it  of  all  scuts  of  i^antonness  and  debauchery,  others 
have  been  no  less  industrious  in  embroiling  this  hour  with  legitiinacy, 
and  in  sending  it  to  the  earcere  dura  for  treason  and  conspiracy.  If 
•  these  gentlemen,  however,  would  tell  the  truth,  they  would  own  that 
the  only  treason  now  in  vogue,  the  treason  against  common  sense  apd 
common  right,  is  carried  on  openly  and  in  the  face  of  day. 

To  defend  midnight  from  the  charge  of  sorcery  will,  with  many,  be 
thought  a  rejection  of  all  authority,  and  a  contempt  for  established 
order, — that  unforgiveable  sin  of  the  modern  code.  There  are,  it  must 
be  owned,  so  many  useful  practices  and  prejudices  which  are  alone 
''  upheld  by  old  repute,  consent,  and  custom,"  without  any  other  fi>un« 
dation,  that  it  is  no  w<mder  if  certain  Iblks  are  a  little  shy  of  meddling 
with  ghosts,  witches,  and  divining  rods,  for  fear  of  pulling  an  old  house 
about  their  heads.  The  hole  of  a  water-rat  may  tet  in  water  enough 
to  burst  a  dyke.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  I  was,  like  a  loyal  right- 
thinking  man  as  I  am,  about  to  let  judgtnent  go  by  default,  to  admit  the 
**  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags"  of  Macbeth^  and  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences, when  luckily  I  recollected  a  recent  declaration  against  the 
reality  of  witchcrafl  from  the  Bench,  which  seems  to  prove  with  tole- 
rable satisfaction  that  sorcery  is  no  longer  *'  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,"  and  consequently  not  .under  the  protection  of  the 
libel  code.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty — under  correction  of 
the  Constitutional  Society — of  asserting  that  if,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet»  "  there* 8  no  such  thwg"  as  witchcraft,  we  may  logically  conclude 
chat  midnight  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  the  ofience.  All  this,  how* 
ever,  I  advance  with  great  modesty  and  hesitation,  seeing  that  contra- 
dictory precedents  are  equally  binding ;  and  that  the  d&ctum  of  King 
James's  judges  is  .quite  as  valid  in  law  as  Mr.  Justice  Abbot's  can  be, 
for  the  life  of  him. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night,  like  other  great  'personages,  leads  a  very 
di£ferent  life  in  town  and  in  the  country.  In  London  the  only  stars  it 
ever  sees  are  those  in  the  chalky  firmament  of  ball-rooms  or  on  the 
breasts  of  gallant  knights ;  its^only  lights  are  wax  candles  and  ladies' 
eyes ;  and  if  it  were  even  inclined  to  dose,  the  thunder  of  rolling  car- 
riages, and  the  roar  of  the  footmen's  artillery,  would  "  murder  cdeep." 
In  the  country,  midnight  is  as  tranquil  as  the  grave,  and  melancholy  as 
the  churchyard.  When  its  approach  is  announced  by  the  iron  tongue  of 
time,  the  owl  hoots  in  concert  with  the  bell,  and  the  tender  virgin  hides 
her  moistened  forehead  deep  between  the  sheets,  while  her  snowy  bo- 
som palpitates  with  '*  thick-coming  fiudes"  and  ''horrible  imaginings." 
Why  this  particular  hour  should  be  so  disagreeable  to  village  maidens, 
while  it  is  in  such  general  esdmaiion  with  metropolitan  belles,  I  leave 
for  others  to  elucidate ;  nor  shall  I  further  extend  the  present  lucu- 
bration, than  to  do  justice  by  twelve  at  night  upon  the  score  of  religion ; 
a  point  the  more  Important,  because  in  the  present  day  it  is  so  much 
the  fashion  to  think  that  no  man  is  right  in  his  own  faith,  unless  he  is 
troublesomely  inquisitive  concerning  that  of  his  neighbour  ;  and  because 
it  is  so  customart/  to  be  more  anxious  to  know  what  church  an  indi- 
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vidual  frebueiittt  ihsui  what  aie  His  actions,  or  what  hia  moral  reaped 
tability.  For  the  sadafaction  of  the  curioua,  then,  be  it  known  dbat 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  before  the  Reformation,  bore  a  moit  exem- 
plary chitf acter  for  piety ;  and  '*  midnight  lauda"  were  in  miiveraal 
request.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  no  one  in  these  Protestant  realms 
.wiU  suppose  for  one  moment  that  twelve  at  night  is  the  worse  for  having 
embraced  the  Lutheran  religion ;  or  will  believe  that  its  piety  is  a  bit 
the  Iqss  fervent  because  it  seeks  the  privacy  of  a  chamber,  and  is  no 
longer  exhibited  in  churches  and  monasteries*  With  this  fact  in  the 
rear  of  my  defence*  I  think  I  may  save  myself  the  trouble  of  peror»- 
tipn,  and  without  further  ceremony  commit  my  dient*  with  a  certainty 
of  acquittal,  to  the  verdict  of  aa  enlightened  and  intelligent  coontry*  : 

M. 


TO    lANTHE    SLEEPING 

Lapy  !  dream,  but  not  of  Love ; 
fie  thy  visions  &r  above 
Fcvensh  hopes,  and  pining  fears. 
Fleeting  joys,  and  lii^ting  tears. 

Love  is  an  inconstant  thing. 
Ever,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Flyioff  most,  when  most  panned, 
Lighuy  lost,  tnd  dcady  wooed. 

Let  not  words,  and  looks  of  art. 
Win  thy  young  and  happy  heart ; 
Let  not  bcMity  ehann  ttiioe  eye. 
The  fiiirest  flowcn  are  first  to  die  ^ 
Wit  and  learning  cannot  save. 
Valour  finds  an  early  grave. 

Let  th^  virgin  beauties  glow. 
Like  tne  buds  that  bloom  in  snow. 
Like  the  gems  that  shine  unseen. 
Where  man,  the  spoiler,  ne'er  haih  been. 

Like  the  (lowers  that  wreathe  their  leaves 
Underneath  the  clear  eM  waves. 
Weaving  many  a  garland  fotr. 
Such  as  sea-nymphs  love  to  wear. 
Far  from  mortal  ear  or  eye. 
In  their  maiden  reveliy. 

Be  thy  glancing  foot  the  fleetest, 

be  thy  tunefiil  voice  the  sweetest. 

Where  the  g»y  and  hafnv  throng. 

To  weave  the  dance,  ano  breathe  the  song. 

Pleasure,  wit,  and  firiendship,  prove  j*— 

But  Lady !  listen  not  to  Love. 
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Girgi, 

Thi  next  day  we  crosaed  to  die  opposite  ihore  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Knniu.  The  hieroglyphics  there  are  all  of  a  warlike  character  ;  the 
coluxnns  are  plain  and  without  any  ornament ;  the  capitals  perfectly 
iimple»  and  bear  a  greater  reeemblance  to  the  Doric  than  to  any  other 
order,  and  are  the  same  as  those  of  Karnac  and  Luxor.  Close  to 
Kumu  lie  the  fragments  of  an  enormous  statue.  The  bust  is  thirty* 
five  feet  in  length,  the  width  of  the  shoulders  twenty-five  feet,  and  the 
whole  must  have  been  nearly  eiffhty  feet  high.  It  consisted  of  one 
solid  piece  of  granite.  It  has  fallen  on  its  face,  and  the  features  are 
quite  obliterate ;  its  thickness  is  prodigious. 

About  a  mile  and  half  distant  are  the  ruins  of  Medinet  Abou,  ap- 
parently those  of  a  temple  and  palace,  which  are  entered  by  a  snudl 
and  very  handsome  gateway*  The  portico  of  the  former  conducts  to  a 
large  square,  round  the  sides  of  whidi  run  loily  corridors ;  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  highly  ornamented,  and  the  ceilings  they  snpport 
richly  painted.  The  various  bas-reliefii  cut  on  it  stUl  preserve  their 
vivid  colours,  which  are  most  frequently  of  a  light  blue  and  red.  The 
aspect  of  this  ruined  palace  is  peculiarly  fresh  and  gay.  Just  that  of  a 
court,  as  if  tune  had  in  pity  mred  it  for  iu  elegance.  Seated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile,  Medinet  Abou  must  once  have  possessed  its  cool 
retreats,  its  fountains,  and  woods  of  perpetual  green ;  but  the  foce  of 
Nature  is  perfectly  desolate  now»  and  though,  aker  die  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  it  is  still  beautiful  within,  every  sign  of  vegetadon  has  pe- 
rished without,  and  it  is  oompletely .  envdoped  in  a  fri^tful  waste. 
We  proceeded  along  the  loose  sand,  and  wound  up  between  the  lulls ; 
the  weather  was  very  sultry.  The  burial-place  of  ancient  Thebes  is 
situated  here,  and  innumerable  graves  and  vaults  are  seen  scattered 
over  this  part  of  the  desert,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  precipices.  The 
mummies  have  been  drawn  from  their  tombs  with  a  ranacions  and  un- 
sparing hand.  In  this  vast  cemetery  there  were  no  objects  such  as  we 
e9q>ect  to  see  around  the  remains  of  die  dead,  but  a  waste  of  bright  and 
scorching  sand,  amidst  bladk  and  naked  rocks.  The  corpses  of  the 
poor  Egyptians  had  most  of  them  been  torn  from  then:  deep  graves  and 
strong  vaults ;  many  of  the  latter,  to  which  flights  of  steps  led,  afker 
being  rifled,  had  their  doors  secured,  dll  another  visit  might  produce 
fresh  discoveries ;  others  were  entirely  empty  and  spoiled.  The  chief 
part  of  this  havoc  was  committed  by  the  Arabs,  wno  tore  the  bodies 
open  to  get  at  the  resin  used  in  the  embalming,  which  they  a/M  at 
Cairo  at  a  high  price ;  but  travellers  and  savMiitnd  their  agents,  have 
also,  had  their  share  in  this  sacrilege,  if  so  it  may  be  called.  It  iaa  sad 
and  disgusdng  sight ;  the  sands  and  die  edges  of  the  graves  in  some 
parts  being  strewed  with  the  bones  and  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  mimi- 
mies,  thrown  wantonly  about.    The  poor  Egyptians,  who  had  slept  in 

Cace  for  aome  thousands  of  years,  have  been  mercilessly  dealt  with 
re,  and  the  remains  of  warriors,  citisens,  and  ssges,  may  now  lie 
mingled  together  in  the  burning  snn ;  for  no  retreat  at  sanctuary  of  the 
dead  has  been  sufiered  to  remain  inviolate.  I  picked  up  a  foot  with 
part  of  the  leg,  that  from  its  smallness  and  delicacv  seemed  to  have  be* 
longed  to  an  Egyptian  lady.     It  had  suffered  little  from  tim^  except 
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being  thriink  in  sisei  for  the  fleshy  though  quite  dried,  ttOl  adhered  to 
itt  but  it  strongly  retained  the  mummy  smell.  Not  far  from  hence,  in 
the  plain  below,  are  the  two  colossal  statues  of  Memnon :  each  of  them 
is  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  granite;  they  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  are 
near  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance  round. 
The  architecture  is  coarse ;  the  posture  easy  and  tranquil,  with  their 
gigantic  hands  placed  on  their  knees.  At  this  time  the  inundation  had 
gathered  round  these  enormous  statues  for  some  extent,  and  invaded 
a  part  of  their  stone  chair  or  seat :  their  appearance,  thus  isolated,  was 
most  strange,  they  seemed  to  sit  like  the  stern  and  ancient  genii  of  the 
pLuni  over  whom  time  and  decay  had  no  power. 
' .  The  Nile  for  the  last  few  days  had  grown  narrower,  and  its  banks 
mocQ  wild  and  rugged ;  the  climate  seemed  to  become  more  pure  as  we 
advanced ;  the  heat  at  Esn^h,  where  we  arrived  on  the  second  day, 
was  very  intense, — indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  borne  it, 
but  for  the  luxury  of  bathing  twice  a  day  in  the  Nile,  at  sunrise  and 
sunset.  The  ruin  of  the  temple  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
md  its  portico,  the  most  beautiful  and  best  preserved  in  Egypt,  is  ob- 
scured by  a  mass  of  rubbish ;  it  is  situated  near  the  market-place  ;  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  mostly  different  from  each  other,  and  this 
variety,,  as  in  the  portico  of  Etfu,  has  a  delightful  effect :  they  are 
taken,  ftom  the. leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  of  plants  and  trees,  as  the 
irjoe»  the  lotus,  and  the  palm-tree. 

In  the  progress  towards  the  cataracts,  we  observed  the  colour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tillages  become  gradually  darker,  till  at  last  it  be- 
cayie  quite  black. 

At  length  we  reached  Etfu,  or  Apollinopolis  Magna.  Its  temple  is  a 
noble  ruin,  of  vast  extent,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
river  and  the  plains  above  and  below ;  the  piers  of  the  gateway  are 
eigh^r-five  feet  in  height,  and  the  length  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple 
is  near  four  hundreu  and  twenty  feet.  You  enter  into  an  immense 
area,  round  which  runs  a  lofty  corridor,  supported  by  a  single  row  of 
pillars,  and  at  the  end  is  the  portico,  with  three  rows  of  columns :  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  like  those  of  the  temple  of  Esn6h.  This  great 
and  magnificent  temple  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
villagers  have  built  a  number  of  wretched  cottages  in  the  courts  and  on 
the  roof  of  the  edifice ;  a  multitude  of  people  were  at  work  beneath 
ibe  corridors,  and  the  noise  of  their  operations  resounded  through  every 
part  of  the  building.  The  miserable  huts  and  their  squalid  inhabitants 
hannting  your  sight  at  every  avenue  of  this  splendid  ruin,  sadly  injured 
its  efiecL.  One  could  not  help  earnestly  wishing  that  like  Thebes  and 
Tentyca,  it  stood  in  some  deep  and  desert  solitude,  where  the  foot  of 
man  seldom  approadied.  The  next  village  we  came  to  was  sweetly 
situated  in  a  grove  of  palms,  and  its  small  gardens  looked  very  neat 
and  inviting.  Here  we  met  with  a  Greek,  who  had  wandered  to  a  great 
distance,  and  seemed  to  live  by  his  wits.  '  He  had  with  him  a  young 
Abyssinian  girl«  who  had  not  long  left  her  own  country,  pmrchased,  no 
doubly  by  this  man  for  himself  first  probably,  and  afterwards  for  sale. 
She  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  was  seated  beneath  one  of  the  trees ; 
but  was  not  prettyt  as  her  countrywomen  are  so  often  said  to  be. 

Landing  early  one  morning,  we  strolled  to  a  Coptic  village,  and  found 
the  people  remarkably  civil.    The  old  sheik  was  very  nnportunate  with 
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us  to  enter  his  dwdtling,  and  partake  of  a  repast ;  an^  the  chief  part  of 
the  population  crowded  round,  among  whom  were  a  few  of  the  prettiest 
women  we  had  seen  in  Egypt.  The  very  early  marriages  sadly  impair 
their  attractions ;  and,  joined  with  exposure  to  the  burning  sun,  make 
them  look  haggard  at  thirty.  At  one  place  there  was  a  young  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  married  however,  and  carryrag  her  child  in  her 
arms.  Such  is  the  force  of  custom,  that  even  in  the  most  remote  situa^ 
tions,  where  no  looks  but  those  of  their  neighbours  are  likely  to  meet 
them,  you  see  the  peasant  women  come  to  the  Nile  for  water,  witbtheor 
features  rigidly  concealed,  being  all,  except  the  eyes,  covered  wMi  a 
thick  veil. 

The  next  town  we  reached  was  Essouan,  around  which  are  scattered 
the  ruins,  uninteresting  however,  of  the  andenttown  of  Syene;  they  stand 
on  the  steep  banks  of  the  river,  in  some  parts  in  the  iotm  of  the'rnined 
turrets  of  a  castle*  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  to  the  island  of  file* 
phantine.  The  vivid  descriptions  given  by  Denon  of  this  island  are-a 
liitle  overcharged.  It  is  a  very  enchanting  spot,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad :  the  northern  part  of  it  is  a  desert 
in  miniature,  all  rocks  and  barrenness^  with  the  fine  ruin  of  a  smaH 
temple  on  its  most  conspicuous  point :  the  rest  is  covered  with  gaf* 
dens,  cottages,  and  groves  of  palm  and  fruit  trees  even  to  the  water's 
edge.  One  can  jieter  behold  a  scene  of  more  strange  and  exceeding 
beauty  than  the  one  presented  at  sunset  from  the  highest  point  of  £^ 
phantine.  The  river  above  was  studded  with  a  number  of  islets  o.n 
the  high  shore ;  on  the  left,  were  the  ruins  of  Syen^  ;  the  right  sifore 
was  composed  of  lofty  hills  of  light  yellow  sand,  which  spread  inland  f<» 
a  boundless  extent ;  the  black  and  naked  ranges  of  mountains  below 
Essouan  were  purpled  with  the  setting  sun ;  all  seemed  dreary  and 
desolate  save  the  one  lovely  spot  on  which  we  stood.  A  man  wiio  has 
never  toiled  through  long  and  burning  deserts  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
rapture  with  which  a  group  of  trees  or  a  bright  spot  of  verdure  is 
hailed  ;  or  the  deep  luxury  of  feeling  excited  by  again  moving  anlong 
cottages,  and  fountains,  and  cool  retreats.  The  land  of  Palestine  was, 
BO  doubt,  beautiful  and  rich  ;  but  the  ecstasy  the  Israelites  felt  on  l>e- 
holding  and  entering  it,  and  the  glowing  language  used  in  deseribinfit, 
had  their  origin  as  much  perhaps  in  the  passage  through  the  dreary  and 
howling  wilderness,  as  in  the  attractions  of  the  scenes  diemselves. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  to  the  Isle  of  Philoe.  The  way  win 
through  a  perfect  desert  of  sand  and  rocks ;  the  latter  piled  in  huge  and 
lofty  masses.  About  half-way  was  a  fountain  of  water,  covered  by  a 
lofty  arch  of  brick  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Beneath  this  two  poor 
women  were  sitting,  who  offered  us  water  in  hope  of  a  trifling  reward. 
A  few  miles  ftirther  we  came  to  the  shore,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Philcs, 
and,  having  procured  a  boat,  crossed  over.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  here  makes  a  circuit,  as  if  on  purpose  to  encompass  this  singular 
spot.  Not  half  as  large  as  Elephantine,  it  has  no  verdure  except  a  ftw 
scattered  palm-trees  at  the  water's  edge,  but  its  rocky  and  romantic 
surface  is  completely  covered  with  superb  ruins.  They  consist  of  die 
remains  of  several  temples :  one  only  of  which  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  There  are  two  lofty  gateways,  and  the  pillars  of  ime  of 
the  corridors  have  the  same  capitals  as  those  of  Tentyra,  the  head  of 
lais.     The  family  of  an  Arab  inhabited  >  some  of  the  chambers  of  the 
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tcnniie.  He  wa»vcry  AsvifeiiilnDheperetivedoivmeiicioiiof  p0tie« 
tracing  inio  hn  karaniy  and  dttw  Ms  long  knife,  protesdw  he  would 
fefeoge  the  attempc  At  erery  step  you  tread  on  lonie  fragment  o€ 
antiquity;  for  thb  cdebcated  iale  uiaat  onoe  liaVe  been  holy  graia^ 
and  peeuliaily  deroted  to  religions  retirenient.  No  lituatton  oould  be 
better  adi^pted  tx^  sadi  a  purpose,  encircled  by  a  bnmdi  of  the  Nik,  and 
imprisoned  on  every  aide  by  ntter  desoktkNb  The  desert  spreads  its 
mstes  and  moantsna  in  fW>nt ;  the  dark  and  fimtasiie  diffii  of  die 
adjacent  isles  and  shotas  look  as  if  rent  by  some  oonvidsbn,  aad»  vimnal 
tiuae^  the  ka^  colonnades  wbkh  crown  the  rocks  eren  to  the  tfatst^a 
edge,  the  eflfect  b  quite  panoramic.  Then  the  loneliness  and  stilfateea 
of  every  thing  aronnd,  only  intemipted  by  the  diatant  rash  tif  the 
caUiatiat  and  a  climate  perpetnally  pure,  thsitgireseTentothenigbtaa 
bewitching  softness  and  splendonrh  Whoever  is  sickof  the  worlds  and 
would  hoM  oonunnnioo  only  with  Nature  and  past  ages»  let  him  go  and 
lake  up  his  abode  at  Phy<e. 

The  boat  we  had  hired  was  rowed  by  two  boys  to  the  adjaeent  isle» 
when  one  of  the  Berebers,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  duoacter, 
demanded,  widi  an  appearance  of  great  anger,  to  be  taken  on  board. 
His  object  was  to  share  in  the  present  usudly  given,  aail  he  a£Ebrded  us 
kifintte  diversion.  His  features,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen, 
were  singulariy  expressive  and  animated.  An  aqaihne  nose ;  eyes  fiiii 
ef  lustre ;  the  every  look  of  wlndi  exf^esaed  his  meaning  better  diaa 
words ;  his  hair  was  divided  into  thick  tresses,  and  his  lirame,  full  of  acti-* 
vftyandmnade,  hadacaitely  any  flesh;  he  was  ^uite  black.  His  looks 
and  gestures  were  a  complete  pantomime,  and  he  euag  a  livelier  boat- 
song  than  we  had  been  used  to;  Ibr  the  Arabs  havedl  a  monotonona 
diant^  with  which  they  keep  time  to  their  oars«  On  settingoffon  our  ie» 
turn,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  small  boat,  importuning  for  a  bakshish, 
or  present.  The  acting  of  our  Bereber  friend  was  admirable.  He 
endeavoored  to  intimidate  some  ftom  iq>|dying,  exerted  his  voice  d^ 
loodait,  and  kept  his  keen  comic  fiu»  in  the  ibiemost  rank,  though  he 
bad  received  more  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  ride  to  Essouan  through  the  desert  was  very  pfeasaat,  it  bd^ 
■ear  soneet;  and  to  bathe  in  me  Nile  afterwards,  how  cxqoidte  a  plea* 
swel  the  intense  heat  being  past,  the  evening  air  was  as  biQm  to  the 
feeling,  cool  and  soft,  without  being  chill.  The  next  day  we  direct* 
ed  the  Cangia  to  remain  at  Elephantine,  the  isle  afibrdsd  a  delightful 
Iwtirement,  whidi  was  indeed  as  a  home  and  a  shadewe  in  a  weary  land. 
After  wandering  through  wastes  of  sand  and  rocks,  fiitigaed  and  Ian* 
guid,  yon  gase  on  the  rich  groves  and  nnftding  verdure  of  this  isle  u 
*  ybVL  would  on  the  shore  from  a  stormy  sea.  How  often  I  havie  wan* 
dared  amidst  iu  shades  during  the  burning  heat  of  day.  There  viaa  a 
flivourite  spot  where  a  group  of  trees  stood  near  the  water^i  edge,  apart 
ft^m  die  cottages ;  on  the  opposite  shore  rose  a  lofty  rauffe  of  aand- 
hiHs,  and  die  channel  between  was  broken  by  some  fine  rocks,  and  one 
little  Isle  oovered  with  verdure,  on  which  stood  one  or  two  habitations; 
on  the  left  were  the  ruins  of  (he  two  island  temples  :--*it  was  delight* 
M  to  sit  for  hours  here,  and  see  the  aim  go  down  on  the  romaatic  and 
beautiful  scenery. 

The  Cataracts,  a  few  miles  above  Essouan,  are  very  insigniftoaat, 
the  Adl  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
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chaindtbeiiigbiita  few  indbea  in  height,  tliougb  the  noaae  nuy  he  beard 
at  loiDe  distance*  This  being  the  termkiation  of  oar  voyage^  the  next 
monunff  we  went  down  with  ue  current  at  a  good  rate,  and  aoon  reachr 
ed  Esnih  and  then  Lnxpr.  At  the  former  town  there  are  eome  hun- 
dreds of  Mamelukes  in  the  seryice  of  the  Pacha,  to  whom  they  are 
sbHres,  being  CircassianE  and  others  purchased  by  hkn  when  very  yon^g. 
They  aie  still  for  die  moat  part  men  in  dieir  youth,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  are  commanded  by  Suleiman  Aga,  the  quoadam  French  colonel,  by 
whom  they  are  disciplmed  in  the  European  manner*  One  day,  being  b^ 
cafanednear  theopposite  shore  on  our  return,  we  landed  at  the  entrance  of 
a  little  valley,  confined  by  lofty  precipices.  Advancing  up  this  romantic 
apot^wecame  to  asmall  monastery,  with  its  cemetery  in  die  wild.  Thegatie 
was  closed,  and,  no  answer  being  given  to  the  repeated  cslls,  we  entmd 
diroogb  one  of  the  windows,  and  found  all  its  apartments  silent  >and 
deserted.  It  must  Jiave  been  so  for  some  time,  in  the  buriaL-oound 
were  many  tomb-stones  with  inscriptions,  in  memory  of  the  fathers 
who  had  lived  and  died  in  this  solitude,  which  seemed  not  te  be  in- 
truded on  by  human  footsteps,  save  some  chance  traveller  should  direct 
his  wmraid  steps  there.  A  self-denymg  place  it  was  altogedier  for 
this  litue  community  of  fathers,  who  might  truly  say  they  had  nothing 
to  da  m£ti  the  {Measures  of  the  world,  with  more  reason  than  most  who 
so  nrofoss  in  the  present  day. 

Returning  to  Thebes,  we  set  out  eaxl^  in  the  morning  on  .»> visit 
to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  passmg  again  nesit  the  ruina.  of 
Kumu,  sought  the  house  of  Osmin,  an  Arab,  who  keeps  the  JuqfS* 
Having  waited  two  hours  till  he  arrived,  he  soon  set  before  us 
a  eou^  of  fowls,  and  some  cakes  of  bread,  spread  on  a  mut  in 
the  open  air,  as  we  had  a  fatiguing  walk  before  us.  The  path 
was  first  across  the  sand^  and  tlien  a  continual  and  tedious  ascent  up 
the  mountains,  till  it  approached  the  place  of  the  sepulchres.  TIn^  are 
situated  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  naked  and  pointed  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains:  in  the  middle  of  this  is  a  steep  descent  or  chasm, 
and  at  its  bottom  are  the  entranoes  of  these  abodes  of  the  dead*  De- 
scending a  flight  of  steps,  the  door  of  the  largest  tonib  was  opened, 
and  the  passage,  by  a  slight  descent,  conducted  into  the  various  cfaani- 
bers.  The  surprise  and  delieht  felt  at  viewing  these  wonderful  ceme- 
leries  can  hardly  be  expressed ;  there  is  no  spectacle  in  the  wojld,  per- 
haps, like  that  which  they  afford.  The  chambers  are  fourteen  iii 
number^  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
eovered  with  bas-reliefo,  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  thew  having  been  carefimy  preserved  from  injury  and  from  ibe 
external  air.  The  paintiuff  looks  aa  firesh  as  if  laid  on  but  a  few 
years  ago.  The  figures,  finely  and  deeply  cut  in  the  rock,  are  of  vorious 
colours,  some  of  a  light  and  deep  blue,  yellow,  or  red,  mth  a  mixture 
of  white ;  they  are  in  some  parts  diminutive ;  in  others,  three  or  four 
foet  in  height.  These  groups  of  figures  represent  sometimes  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  or  die  productions  of  agriculture ;  in  one  part  you  see 
a  long  religious  procession,  in  anot&r  e  monarch  sitting  on  his 
throne^  dressed  in  nis  splendid  attire,  and  giving  audience  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  or  a  spectacle  of  death,  where  a  corpse  is  laid  out  on  the  bier  at- 
tended by  mournem :  various  animals  also,  as  large  as  life,  and  a  9uni- 
ber  of  serpents,  the  difiere«it  hues  and  folds  of  the  body  of  w^cb  are 
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beautifully  executed,  in  particular  one  of  a  large  size  ef  die  Boa  Gon* 
atrietor.  The  features  of  the  women  in  these  fepreaentotiona  bear  a 
close  resemblatice  to  those  of  Modem  Egypt ;  the  &ee  oral,  the  com- 
plexion rather  dark,  the  lips  full,  die  expreasion  soft  and  gentle,  an«t 
altogether  AfHcan.  In  some  of  the  chunben  the  aculptuxes  on  the 
walls  and  ceifings  are  only  partially  executed,  the  work  being  evidenlly^ 
lefl  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  ambition  of  a  monarch  to  efemiie  hi^ 
memory  or  preserve  his  remains  untouched,  never  could  have  efaosetr 
a  more  suitable  or  wildly  impressive  situation. 

Leaving  Thebes  the  same  night,  the  next  place  of  any  consequence  we 
stopped  at  was  Kench,  passing  by  in  the  way  a  long  encampment  of 
Turkish  troops,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Alila' 
eldest  son,  at  Sennaar.  There  were  several  renegades  attached  to  Che 
Pacha's  army;  among  others,  a  young  American  of  some  talents  and  good- 
fiimily,  who  came  to  Egypt,  turned  Mahometan,  and  got  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Pacha's  army,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  a  campaign 
in  the  desert  of  Sennaar.  He  quitted  the  camp  in  company  with  a 
Scotchman,  a  soldier  in  the  same  army,  and  after  a  painful  journey 
arrived  at  Cairo.  At  the  time  I  knew  him  there,  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  writer  in  some  way  under  the  Pacha  with  a  small  salary. 
He  ahould  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  only  object  almost 
worth  turning  Mahometan  for,  if  to  indulge  in  Turkish  voluptuousneaa 
was  his  aim  ;  but  he  was  not  rich  enough,  for  it  requires  means  in  Egypt 
as  well  as  in  Europe  to  live  a  life  of  pleasure.  However,  at  Cairo  he 
was  often  in  company  with  a  missionary  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  an  excellent  man,  whose  discourses  made  him  perceive  the  folly  of 
Mahometanism,  though  he  had  written  a  treatise  in  defence  of  it.  He 
accordingly  became  extremely  penitent,  was  conveyed  down  the  Nile 
secretly  to  Alexandria,  and  on  reaching  Europe  was  received  once  more 
into  the  bosom  of  Christianity. 

His  companion,  the  Scotchman,  was  more  unfortunate:  he  went 
about  the  streets  of  Cairo  with  little  on  him  except  a  blanket,  and 
sometimes  came  to  me  for  relief.  *'  I  can  make  it  badly  out,  Sir," 
said  he  to  me  one  day,  '*  among  the  Turks  ;  I  shall  turn  Christian 
again.*^  In  the  way  to  Girgk  the  wind  became  violent  for  one  or 
two  days,  and  obliged  the  vessel  to  stop.  One  afternoon,  in  order  to 
pass  the  time,  I  took  a  walk  to  a  village  at  some  distance,  and  seating 
myself  beneath  a  palm,  took  out  a  volume  of  the  Arabian  Nights  to 
read.  After  some  time  two  Arabs  came  up,  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
The  book  was  beyond  their  comprehension,  save  that  a  figure  of  a 
beautiftil  Eastern  princess  in  the  frontispiece  interested  them  wonder- 
fully. One  of  them,  an  old  fellow  with  a  beard,  made  the  most  ex- 
pressive signs  of  admiration,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
They  invit^  me  to  enter  the  village ;  where,  being  seated  on  the  floor 
of  a  cottage,  they  set  dates  and  milk  before  me,  and  a  number  of.wo- 
roen  gathered  before  the  door  out  of  curiosity.  The  custom  they 
have  of  concealing  a  good  part  of  their  faces  is  a  very  laudable  one : 
considering  the  number  of  fine-looking  men  among  die  Arabs,  it  is 
strange  there  should  be  such  almost  universal  plainness  among  the 
oth<?r  sex  in  Egypt. 

A  little  naked  boy  came  into  the  hut;  he  seemed  to  be  a  great 
favourite,  being  a  Marsboy  ;  that  is,  dedicated  from  his  infancy  to  be  a 
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ihkir,  or  Aiab  priest.  The  licde  dog  looked  rery  round  and  fat,  and  waft . 
I  beUeve,  eoverod  over  with  oil.  AD  at  once  die  sounds  of  music  were 
heard  without,  and  a  strange  group  made  its  appearance.  A  boy 
carried  a  flag  of  red  and  white,  a  tall  respectable-looking  Arab  p)«yed 
a  tambourine,  a  young  man  a  lon^  drum,  and  another  a  pair  of  caa-^^ 
taneta.  They  all  sung  in  a  low  voice ;  and  in  the  midst  was  a  fakir^ 
for  whom  all  the  dispby  was  made.  He  was  a  very  good-looking. 
man»  with  a  full  florid  &ce,  a  black  bushy  beard,  and  his  thick  hair  ii^ 
wild  disorder.  He  moved  his  head  up  and  down  strangely  in  time  jt» 
the  music,  and  joined  in  the  diant  with  the  others.  He  came  into  the 
hut  where  I  Was,  and  behaved  with  great  ease  and  civility ;  and  seemed 
more  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  self-denying  saint. 

The  figure  of  the  beautiful  woman  in  the  book,  which  the  two  Araba 
had  kiss^  with  earnestness,  the  &kir  seemed  to  view  with  dislike,  aa 
the  Koran  forbids  a  fondness  for  pictures.  The  Prophet  waa  right, 
perhaps,  in  proliibiting  the  use  of  pictures  or  images  to  his  people ;  the 
wretched  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  male  and  female,  ia 
the  Greek  church  may  have  quite  as  much  effect  on  the  imi^pnation,  if  it 
can  at  all  be  excited  by  such  thii^,  as  the  vile  statues  of  the  Catholica. 
The  only  human  figure  I  saw  in  Ureece  that  was  better  worth  worship- 
ping, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  than  half  their  marveUona 
calendar,  was  a  young  Greek  girl  at  Tripolitza.  She  was  dying— ^but 
her  figure  waa  symmetry  itself.  Her  father  was  a  priest,  and  her 
mother  was,  as  she  waa  well  termed,  a  magnificent  woman,  of  large 
size,  stout,  and  her  features  had  a  noble  and  imperial  character,  quite 
unlike  her  daughter,  who  was  of  the  smallest  size  in  which  lovelineaa 
could  well  inhabit.  The  girl  was  laid  in  the  corridor  to  breathe  the 
firesh  air.  She  did  not  speak ;  but  her  elegant  yet  emaciated  limbs, 
but  ill  concealed  by  the  loose  drapery,  were  movea  at  times»  in  agony, 
while  a  hurried  ejaculation  escaped  her,  and  her  face  was  buried  in  the 
louff  tresses  of  her  beautiful  hair.  Never  does  a  woman  arrest  every 
feeling  so  irresistibly  as  in  hopeless  sorrow  and  anguish  ;  if  experieaoe 
among  both  the  unhappy  Greeks  and  Turks  could  confirm  this,  it  wem 
easy  to  appeal  to  it.  I  have  heard  the  lament  of  a  mother  over  all  her 
murdered  famfly ;  of  a  widow  for  her  husband  torn  from  her  arms,  and 
slain  ;  the  parting  of  a  lady  from  her  son,  whose  fjEtther  lay  covered 
with  wounds ;  but  in  the  touching  and  impassioned  expression  of  sor-» 
row  the  Christian  must  yield  to  the  Ottoman : — the  men  take  it  calmly 
and  passively ;  but  the  Turkish  women — there  is  the  very  soul  of  sor- 
row there,  and  of  tenderness. 
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From  Lucian, 


Vai V  fears !  vain  hopes !  vain  supplications ! 

Weak  and  unworthy  lamentations  < 

Endure  the  iil  \  for  every  grief 

Time  brings  to  all  a  sure  relief. 

Misfortune  |)asseSy — we  pass  tooj— - 

Or  U  soon  finds  an  end^— or  you.  jM. 


(  B60  ) 

THE    PHYSICIAN,— NO.   XIV. 

Of  the  Dwases  of  the  Dog'-da^s. 

Thx  eTetlasting  infancy  of  tihe  vulgar  must  plead  tlieir  ereuse^  if  m 
their  ignoranee  d^ey  adopt  errors  and  prejudiceB,  and  if  the  atrengdi  of 
their  faithis  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge*  Thdr 
superstition  explains  to  diero  without  d]£9culty  all  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
about  which  the  i^osophers  of  all  ages  have  to  no  purpose  puiaeled 
their  brains.  The  term  sympathy  enables  them  to  comprehend  the 
reason  why  the  magnet  attracts  iron ;  and  spirits  ex|dain  to  them  die 
nature  of  the  ignis  fiituus.  The  most  obsdnate  diseues  diey  attribute 
to  the  agency  of  the  devil ;  any  unusual  circumstance  to  the  power  of 

•  witchenift ;  die  unequal  eflects  of  medicines  to  the  arbitrary  influences 
of  the  moon,  and  the  causes  of  death  to  the  position  of  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  howling  of  dogs  upon  the  earth. 

The  origin  of  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  blame  Heaven  and  the 
stars  ^  the  effects  of  their  own  actions,  I  cannot  ascribe  to  any  thing 
hut  their  self-love :  for  this  alone  can  produce  in  them  a  wish  to  be 

•  considered  wiser  and  more  innocent  than  they  really  are.  It  is  related 
concerning  Democritus  the  philosopher,  that  having  one  day  some  figs 
which  tasted  of  honey  brought  to  his  table,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
the  spot  where  the  fruit  had  been  gathered,  to  exercise  hia  mgenuity  in 
discovering  whether  this  flavour  was  derived  from  the  soil,  the  juicea  of 
the  trees,  or  some  other  hidden  circumstance.  His  housekeeper,  per- 
ceiving his  intention  and  wishing  to  spare  him  needless  trouble,  con- 
fessed with  a  smile  that  she  had  accidentally  put  the  -figs  into  a  jar  whidi 
had  previously  contained  honey.  The  philosopher  was  extremely  an- 
gry, not  on  account  of  die  mistake,  but  because  she  liad  acquainted 
htm  with  it ;  aa  he  had  fully  determined  to  discover  a  much  more  pro- 
finind  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  Such  was  hn  disposidoo,  and  sndi 
too  is  that  of  many  scholars  and  men  of  science  at  the  present  day, 
who  sedc  truth  not  in  knowledge  but  in  the  invention  of  ingenious  er- 
rors, to  adopt  far-fetched  causes  for  natural  events,  merely  diat  they 
may  flatter  themselves  with  the  false  reputation  of  being  great  philo- 
sof^era.  To  this  siHy  propensity  we  have  to  attribute  so  many  eru- 
dite theories,  so  many  specious  systems,  so  many  elaborately  devised 
errors,  and  so  many  romances  concerning  the  natures  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  by  which  the  learned  have  rendered  themsehrea 
eminent  among  their  contemporaries  and  ridiculous  to  die  next  gene- 
ration. They  will  not  have  the  truth  for  nodung ;  and  thus  truth  fares 
exacdy  like  certain  commodities  which  are  thought  of  no  acoonnt  an« 
less  they  cost  the  purchaser  a^high  price.  At  the  same  dme,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  those  tradis  which  are  most  essential  to  our 
well-being,  seldom  lie  so  deep  as  we  seek  them,  and  that  we  should  find 
them  much  more  easily  if  we  did  not  give  ourselves  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  than  we  need  do  in  the  aearch.  The  following  observations 
will  confirm  die  accuracy  of  this  position.  They  will  show  that  men 
have  at  all  Umes  laboured  to  seek  at  a  very  great  distance  for  the  causes 
of  natural  infirmides,  the  groimds  of  which  they  have  so  near  them*  in 
order  to  appear  wiser  than  they  need  be,  or  indeed  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be.  The  reader  will  at  th^  same  time  perceive,  that  it  is 
not  the  pride  of  wisdom  alone  which  torments  us  with  such  bootless 
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idgenvity ;  bat  thai  we  likewise  strive  thereby  to  excuse  the  depravity  0i 
OUT  hesitSy  and  io  set  ourselves  op  in  our  sufferings  for  martyrs  of  vir- 
tue. We  never  like  to  acknoideage  that  our  afflictioiis  are  the  effects 
of  our  owft  misooBduet  or  isqprudenee ;  awi  therei^re  we  seek  the 
i!ause  of  thcaa  any  where  else,  even  at  the  extreme  limits  of  die  ttht  verse, 
radier  than  in  the  little  comer  of  our  own  heart,  where  the  turbid  souroe 
of  them  is  eonslandy  flowing.  We  should  be  obliged  to  look  upon 
ourselves  as  suicides,  as  self*toraeDtor%  if  we  were  to  admit  that  we 
drew  disease  «id  death  upon  ourselves,  merely  hecsOBe  we  would  not 
Attempt  to  control  our  appetites;  and  we  fency  thss  we  ^sr  oursdves 
fiom  tUs  reproach  by  assigning  some  external  caiase  to  whidi  we  firmly 
believe  we  owe  our  misery. 

The  principal  and  most  brilliant  of  tfalf  stars  composing  the  oo»* 
stdOation  of  the  LtUk-Dog^  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  whole  eon- 
stdlatioii,  and  this  is  the  reddish  D&g'-siar,  or  Siiiu%  from  which  tirir 
D(^>dmf$  have  received  their  i^pelhiti^* 

Observers  have  remarked  that  the  celestial  hemisphere  midesgocs  a* 
almost  imperceptible  change  from  day  to  day»  and  that  the  sua^  besides 
his  daily  motion  from  east  to  west,  which  produces  day  and  night,  has 
anollier  apparent  motioofrom  west  to  east,  by  means  of  which,  at  the 
expiration  of  ^%$  days,  he  is  again  at  the  same  star  from  which  he  re- 
ceded six  months^  and  to  which  he  has  been  again  aj^roaching  la  the 
six  succesdin§' months.  The  period  of  Ms  kst.  movement  is  termed 
the  mIst  ifnr^  The  different  seasons  were  therefore  dtstieguished  ao«> 
cording  io  the  constellations  which  the  sun  passed  through  in  his-an- 
wm^  course^  thait  m,  according  to  the  periods  at  which  ttese  different 
eenstdletions  giadually  lose  themselves  in  his  ray&  It  was  yeamrked, 
ftr  instance,  that  at  the  beginning  of  spring  the  constellation  of  Anes, 
or  the  Ram,  set  with  the  sun ;  that  summer  commenced  when  he  was 
sen  in  the  constellation  of  CSancer ;  autumn,  when  he  entersd  the  con- 
steHatioii  of  Libra;  and  winter  when  he  came  to  that  oC  Capricorn. 
His  ammal  conrse  was  divided  into  twelve  constellations,  w^eh  wese 
denominated  the  twelve  Sign^  of  ike  ZoSac^  or  the  twelve  Homcs  ^ 
ike  Stmt  from  his  abiding  in  eneh  for  the  space  of  one  month* 

Our  summer  therefore  begins  whm  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Cancer, 
whi^  occnn  about  the  21st  or  22d  of  June.  The  sun  is  thetf  at  the 
Usfaest  above  our  horiaon»  and  his  rays  approach  the  nearest  to  verti- 
OH.  This  period  is  succeeded  by  the  heat  of  summer,  which  gvadoaUy 
increases  in  the  following  months,  the  more  the  earth  becomes  healed 
by  his  rays :  for  the  longer  the  heat  continues  in  any  place,  the  more 
imeaae  it  seems  to  those  by  whom  it  is  felt.  This  is  the  true  mason 
why  the  heat  in  Italy  seems  to  be  more  oppresive  than  in  Francs, 
though  the  thermometer  demonstrates  that  the  degree  in  both  countries 
is  for  a  period  alike.— Hence,  it  is  that  July  and  part  of  August  ire  in 
general  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  experience  proves,  that  4ie 
greatest  heat  usually  occurs  between  the  20th  of  July  and  the  20th  ^ 
August.  About  this  period  the  sua  must  of  course  be  near  some  oon- 
st^tion,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  Dog-star  is  the  most  brilliant  of 
those  with  which  at  this  time  it  appears  to  be  in  contact.  For  the  space 
of  a  month  it  is  withdrawn  from  oar  view,  and  lost  in  the  sun's  rays, 
as  is  successively  the  case  with  all  the  consteUations  at  which  the  sim 
arrives  in  his  annual  career.  The  month  when  the  l>og-slar  is  invisi- 
ble is  the  interval  which  we  call  the  Dog-days. 
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Became  ihefaaatit  oiast  inceoae  dinring  die  Dog^yt,  the  efiecU 
of  -the  beat  have  l>eea  aacnbed  to  the  infiueiice  of  the  *Dog-6tar  on 
the  earthy  on  brute  animala,  and  on  man!  There  waa  no  neoeatitjr 
whatrv«r  to  go  aofiv,  to  prodnoe  so  kme  a  oondoaioD*  If  it  were  even 
^rae  that  of  two  thinga  whieb  are  oonslantly  connected  together,  oncL 
nrnat  be  the  active  cause  of  the  other,  a  notion  which  no  refiectii^  mind 
could  ever  adopt — etiJl  this  would  not  authorise  ut  to  regard  the  Bog* 
•tar  aa  the  cause  of  the  drcumstanees  that  befal  oa  in  Uie  Dog-d«3ra. 
For,  on  a  closer  iuTestigation  of  the  matter,  we  find  that  the  disaf^ear* 
ance  of  the  Dog-star  in  the  sun's  rays  does  not  always  happen  at  tha 
season  of  the  year  when  the  heat  is  most  intense,  and  that  the  month 
friiich  we  call  the  Dog-days  may  belong  to  winter  as  well  as  summer* 
as  the  following  exj^anation  will  demonstrate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  stars  havo  an  apparent  motion  rouai  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  by  means  oi  whidi  they  advance  about  one  degtea 
in  seventy-two  years.  The  son  which,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  rose  with  the  constellation  Ariea,  when  spiing  began 
about  the  20th  of  March,  does  not  now  reach  that  constellatioa  tiU  to- 
wards the  end  of  April.  Since  that  period  the  Dog-days  have  been 
thrown  just  so  much  later ;  and  in  point  of  &ct  they>  do  not  now  es»« 
mence  till  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  termioate  about  the  iSOth  of 
September*  Our  almanac-makers,  therefore,  can  no  longer  with  m 
good  conscience  place  against  the  20th  of  July  in  red  or  blade  letter^ 
the  words  Dog^da^  Iffgin^  and  against  the  20th  of  August  Dog'-dmfM 
end.  They  would  err  at  least  a  whole  month,  and  deceive  tfaeouelvea 
and  those  who  relied  on  their  calculations.  Meanwhile  the  Dog^slac 
steadily  pursues  ib  course^  and  wfll,  in  process  of 'time,  reach  Octobor 
and  November,  nay  even  Christmas  itself^  and  then  what  will  baeoBM 
of  the  Dog-days  ? 

If  we  consider  all  this,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  that  the  Dog^^star 
cannot  possibly  be  to  bbime  for  all  the  accidents  that  befal  us.  dunnff 
the  period  of  the  most  intense  heat.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  taaatend 
our  enquiries  fiirther,  as  the  heat  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  aflford  a  satia- 
fiictory  exfdanation  of  all  these  phenomena.  If  wine  or  beer  tarn  in  bad 
cellara,  if  fermenting  matters  become  sour,  if  standing  waieca  and  weUa 
are  dried  up,  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  the  cause  of  these  efiecta  in 
any  thing  else  than  the  heated  air,  as  they  may  all  be  psodnced  at  evjery 
season  of  the  year  by  artifidal  heftt.  If  dogs  go  mad  about  thia  time, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  because  the  Dog-star  ia  then  concealed  by  the 
son;  for  I  have  just  observed  that  this  no  longer  takes  place  in  the 
Dog-^ays.  But  supposing  that  it  did,  other  animals  and  even  men  are 
as  liable  to  be  seised  wiSi  madness  in  excessive  heat  aa  dogs;  and 
neither  brutes  nor  men  are  aflfected  by  it  when  the  Dog-days  are  cold, 
atid  other  inddental  causes  are  wanting.  But  I  must  not  dwell  any: 
longer  on  these  follies,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  witiiin  my 
sphere. 

The  nniversal  propensity  of  mankind  to  insist  on  their  innocenoe  when 
they  suffer  has  hitherto  cherished  the  error,  so  flattering  to  their  aelf- 
love,  of  charging  the  diseases  which  they  induce  by  tlwir  misoanduet 
during  the  heat  of  summer  to  the  account  of  the  Dog-star.  Kidiculova 
as  all  the  trash  of  the  astrologera  is  become  at  tl^  present  day,  the. 
notion  of  the  influence  of  the  Dog-star  still  in  some  meaMure  keeps  ita. 
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gtound.  During  these  day*  various  dangeioui  diaeese*  occiir«  eape* 
dally  putrid  fevers  with  cataneoos  empttons,  galkferetrs  and  dysentery* 
No  person  would  have  it  supposed  that  he  has  contracted  such  severe 
and  dangerous  disordeTs  through  his  own  negligence  and  indiscretaoii ; 
and  the  Dog-star  has  the  kiidneas  to  take  all  the  blame  upon  itself. 
But  I  have  undertaken  to  dear  it  from  all  these  fidse  imputations,  and 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  putting  oor  own  folly  in  its  place. 

Putrid  fevers  have  received  tl^ir  name  fiom  the  putridity  with  which 
our  juices  are  affected  in  these  diseases.  In  my  next  paper  I  intend  to 
show  how  liable  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  produce  putre&ction 
in  die  animal  juices ;  and  to  give  directions  for  obviating  the  iU  conse**  * 
quences  of  that  heat ;  and  how  to  avoid  taking  cold,  in  particular 
during  perspiration.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  s6me  hints  relative  to  cold  water,  which  some  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  copiously  in  hot  weather. 

1  cannot  approve  the  practice  of  plunging  liquids  into  ice  in  hot 
weather  to  render  them  cold.  In  all  that  we  eat  and  drink,  a  certain 
proportion  should  be  observed  in  the  temperature,  that  they  may  not 
-ooca8i<m  too  rapid  and  violent  a  change  in  the  body.  But  let  us  only 
compare  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  blood  and  stomach  in  the  hottest  oi 
the  Dog-^ys,  with  the  icy  coldness  communicated  to  the  liquids  which 
we  swallbw,  and  is  not  this  correcting  one  extreme  by  another  ?  How 
liable  are  the  overheated  juices  to  become  congealed  by  the  great  degree 
of  cold !  How  easily  may  the  minutest  vessels  in  which  they  circulate  be 
thereby  contracted!  And  how 'soon  may  not  these  combined  causes 
produce  obstructions  of  the  juices  in  these  minute  vessels!  Hence 
arise  the  fiital  inflammatory  fevers  which  are  so  common  in-hot  weather, 
and  which  we  denominate  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  and  pleurisy. 
Seven  days,  and  even  a  shorter  period,  are  frequently  sufficient  to  ter«> 
minate  in  this  manner  the  life  of  a  person  who  was  previously  in  robust 
health ;  and  it  is  not  the  Dog-star,  but  the  luxurious  gratification  which 
we  seek  in  cooling  ourselves  by  refrigerants,  that  occasions  this  cataa- 
troplie.  Hence  I  should  wish  that  all  those  who  during  these  days 
send  to  the  ice-oellars  for  ice  to  cool  their  liquors,  might  fare  like  a 
certain  labouring  man,  who,  bdng  ordered  to  fetch  some  ice  for  his 
master,  put  it  into  a  sack,  which  he  threw  across  his  shoulder,  and  had 
to  carry  a  couple  oi  miles  one  very  hot  sunny  day.  The  sack  became 
gradually  lighter  and  lighter  the  farther  he  proceeded ;  so  that,  when  he 
reached  his  journey's  end^  his  load  was  completdy  dissolved,  and  he 
brought  his  master  nothing  but  a  wet  sack  to  cod  his  liquor. 

Water  from  deep  wells,  when  fresh  drawn,  is  quite  cold  enough  (6 
•lower  the  tempemture  of  liquids  sufficiently  for  drinking,  and  even  |o 
produce  fittal  effects,  if  taken  by  one  who  is  overheated.  The  anoient 
Indian  practice  of  fiistening  wet  cloths  round  drinking  vessels,  setting 
them  in  a  dvau^  of  air,  and  keeping  them  moist,  is  also^ulequate  to 
this  purpose.  But  the  more  thirsty  and  the  hotter  a  person  is,  the 
•more  cautious  he  should  be  in  drinking  it ;  and  in  order  to  abate  the 
keenness  of  his  thirst  before  he  drinks,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  chew 
•a -morsel  of  bread  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow  of  the  saliva. 
The  bread,  if  swallowed,  lays  a  foundation  in  the  stomach,  which  pre- 
vents the  liquid  from  coining  into  immediate  contact  with  the  latter  and 
eooKng  it  too  suddenly. 
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and  other  inflawwnatory  fevers  are  iDMt  daagttoiM  at  tlik 
BeasoD,  because  they  aie  liable  lo  unite  with  a  tuni  to  putrid  fereia. 
Ad  infl«mmat4wy  complaint  of  a  week's  standing  or  longer^  is  capable  in 
more  than  one  way  of  turning  to  a  putrid  disofder,  though  originiilly  not 
connected  with  the  latter.  The  blood  becomes  violently  heirted  in  in- 
flamm«tions»  which  dispose  it»  in  the  same  manner  aae&temid  beat,  to 
putrefiiction.  Add  to  this  the  fool  air  in  siek  rooms,  which  of  itself  ia 
sufficient  to  induce  putridi^  of  the  juices.  When  this  is  eombined 
with  inflammatory  fever,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  the  most  iromincat 
danger,  and  thb  danger  almost  always  arises  feom  our  raiflffSMnesa, 
which  is  itMlf  a  conseqnance  of  our  excessive  luxury* 

Sydenbana,  next  to  Hippocrates  the  most  accusste  observer  periiapo 
among  physicians,  ascertained  from  experience  that  the  gaU-«Bfver  ia 
liable  to  be  occasioned  solely  by  great  beat  without  the  iotervestion  of 
other  causes.  It  disposes  our  juices  to  putre&ction,  and  of  all  these 
juices  the  gsll  is  most  liable  to  be  a&cted  by  it.  Theefieetof  heat  on 
the  gall  is  twofold;  or  perhaps  both  are  bat  diffineat  dflgiac  s  of  one  and 
the  same  influence.  In  the  one  the  heat  oMrely  renders  the  gall  more 
sharpi  penetrating,  and  subtle,  without  so  fer  deru^ging  its  natuml  cam* 
position  as  to  cause  putrefection.    This  is  the  inferior  degree  of  tbe 

only  in  a  gall  that  is  naturally  less  disponed  to  putre&ction  than  another, 
unoer  the  powerful  operation  of  heat.  Indeed  it  may  be  genendly  oh* 
served  ia  regard  to  all  our  juices,  that  in  some  peraann  they  resist  eon* 
tagion  much  more  strcmgly  than  in  others,  though  bothmaybeexposoi 
to  thfs  saaM  cauaesof  putiefection.  There  are  persons  whom  pastiieiice 
its^f  never  attacks^  There  «re  corpses  which  contmue  feesh  and  imdo- 
eayed  fer  a  centary  in  vaults  where  all  the  others  are  mouldered  into 
dust*  lamnot  able  to  explain  how  this  happ^M;  but  I  am  notou  thee 
account  accustomed  to  doubt  of  things  which  I  cannot  oomprehend. 
Let  it  happen,  however,  as  it  will,  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  gaU  mtnf 
he  viokotly  healed  without  passing  into  putrefaction.  We  observe  tUa 
in  irascible  peiaoos»  whose  gall  ia  changed  by  passion,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  affected  by  heat,  when  the  latter  does  noa 
immediately  produce  putrefection.  When  heat  attacka  the  gall  in  thia 
manner,  the  same  changes  ensue  in  the  body  as  take  place  in  an  iwritable 
person,  whose  gall  is  heated  by  rage.  If  we  now  cousider  that  aiigec 
has  of  old  been  termed  a  short  madness,  and  that  this  abort  msdnesa 
poisons  die  saliva  of  all  annuals ;  we  shall  easily  comprehend  how  it  ia 
that  both  men  and  brutes  are  in  dagger  of  going  mad  in  the  heat  of  the 
dog^dagrs* 

The  putrid  gall-fever  is  a  dreadful  diseaae,  being  a  eompound  of  n 
putrid andan  inflammatory  fever*  Onaooount  of  itsfataleflbetaitwar 
denominated  by  the  ancienta  the  murderoua  fever.  It  arises  from  the 
putrefection  of  the  gril  occasioned  by  heat ;  and  he  must  be  obstinately 
uHent  on  eophistries»  like  Democritus  with  his  figs^  who  should  pretend 
tg  seek  its  origin  beyond  the  heated  atmosphere,  inthedistant<Dog-slnr. 
.  The  same  Observation  applies  to  the  dysentery.  Tbe  ordinary  dyaen* 
tery  is  iavariablv  a  putrid  fever*  Were  the  Dog-days  the  cause  of  thia 
dipocder,  it  would  not  manifest  itself  so  often  at  other  seasons  of  the 
yeavi  when  people  ate  so  liaUe  to  take  cold  after  great  heat,  by  checking 
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fhb  tnuiipk«tioii.  It  oeeim  rery  ftequetidy  anuft^  thfe  kbooring  class 
m  harvesUtune  when  tkey  have  overheated  themadves  at  work  i&  tfaie 
4ia]r,  and  negkct  the  neeeiaary  preeantioiia  against  taking  cold  in  the 
eool  nights  which  sttcoeed*  As  varknis  kinds  of  fruit  aire  just  then 
eaten,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  eating  of  fruit  which  is  not  ripe, 
or  which  is  impregnated  with  pernicioos  emuvia,  is  the  sole  cause  of 
dysentery.  But  though  that  circumstance  may  indeed  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease^  and  determine  and  occa- 
sion this  species  of  putrid  fever  rather  than  any  other ;  still  we  know 
from  many  attentive  observations,  that  fruit  is  not  ihe  universal  or  main 
cause  of  this  disorder.  The  first  sjrmptom  of  dysentery,  which  is  so 
different  from  a  common  flux,  shews  that  it  arises  from  a  general  putre- 
faction of  the  juices,  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  putrid  fever,  which 
opens  itself  a  way  to  iu  crisis  throng  the  bowels. 

The  art  of  guarding  against  all  these  dangerous  diseases  in  the  J>og-^ 
daya  consists  in  avoi<i&ig  whi^ever  tenda  to  dispoae  our  juices  to  putr^ 
friction.  A  man's  whcde  previoat  mode  o€  life  must  lay  the  foundation 
finr  this.  Two  principal  points  are  the  constant  enjoyment  of  fresh  and 
pare  air  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  attention  to  keep  up  the  insensible 
transpiration.  I  cannot  too  stnM^y  exhort  every  one,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  these  dangerous  diseases,  to  conscdt  without 
loss  of  time  some  experienced  physician ;  and  in  cases  where  such  a  one 
b  not  to  be  had  immediately,  it  is  better  to  take  nothing  till  his  arrival, 
than  by  a  bad  beginning  of  ihe  cure  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  melan- 
choly termination. 

-The  wish  to  render  a  service  to  my  readws  and  to  correct  At  perni- 
cious pcefudices  of  men  in  such  important  matters,  has  induced  me  to 
fin  the  latter  half  of  this  paper  with  considerations' which  to  many  may 
appear  rather  dry.  I  shall  now  make  the  application  of  all  these  con- 
siderationa  to  the  Dog-days.  We  have  seen  tiiat  all  the  danger  we  have 
to  fear  from  them  arises  solely  from  the  great  heat  to  which  we  are 
usually  exposed  in  those  days.  On  account  of  this  heat  the  taking  of 
physic,  bleeding,  meditation,  &e.  are  held  to  be  pr^udicial  in  the  IK>g- 
days,  and  not  without  reason,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  Dog-days  are 
hot.  As,  however,  all  medicines  are  not  hurtful  in  hot -weather,  and 
some  diseases  originating  in  the  heat  necessarily  require  the  use  of 
physic  and  bleediitf ,  the  rule  is  liable  in  this  respect  to  a  sweeping  ex- 
ception— unless  in£ed  we  are  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  die  rather 
than  take  physie  in  the  Dog-days.  On  the  other  hand  this  prejudice  is 
totally  unfounded  wlien  the  Dog-daya  are  cool.  Our  makers  of 
almanacks,  therefore,  would  do  wefi  to  change  their  antiquated  mode 
of  expression,  and  instead  of  exhorting  their  readers  to  Take  no  pA^Hc 
m  the  Dog^day* — let  them  substitute  the  fallowing:  It  U  hurtful  to  take 
heating  medkiiies  in  hoi  weather.  To  heating  medicines  slwuld,  it  is 
true,  be  added  heating  food  and  drink,  heating  passions,  and  too  labo- 
riotts  work.  I  can  scarely  expect  that  your  regmar  timers  will  abstain 
from  thetr  bottle  in  the  Dog-days :  they  will  not  degrade  themselves  so 
low  as  to  believe  the  influence  of  the  Dog-star,  and  I  apprehend  that 
they  will  not  be  more  likely  to  believe  me.  In  this  case,  since  I  have 
done  for  them  all  that  lies  in  my  power,  I  must  aet  towards  them  as, 
according  to  Holberg,  some  Jutlanders  did  towards  a  Swedish  ship 
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which  they  fell  in  mdi.  Thid  ▼enel  wis  m  Biidi  a  wfetdied  plight  that 
her  crew  hoairly  expeeted  her  to  founder^  and  aolieited  the  anistaiice  of 
the  Daaee.  Though  Sweden  was  then  at  war  with  Denmark,  the  Jut- 
kuiders  took  compaMion  on  their  stjite ;  but  when  they  found  that  the 
Swedes  were  twice  as  numerous  as  themselves,  they  devoutly  fi>lded 
4heir  hands,  saying : — **  Sink  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !" 


PROCLAMATION    BT    AN    EMPEROR. 

Being  kujint  attempt  in  Poetry, 

Whereas  we  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating  to  an  U- 
nivcrsity,  our  royal  view. 

And  giving  our  opinions. 
That  we  much  rather  felt  the  need 
Of  quiet  dares  who  couldn't  read, 
Thau  learned  men,  an  idle  breed. 

In  these  our  dark  dominions ; — 

And  as  we  question  the  alle- 
giance of  all  those  meddling  fe- 
males who  form  a  coterie. 

To  hatch  all  sorts  of  crimin- 
al designs  with  those  illit- 
mtnaiae  designated  Blue- 
Stockings,  and  the  scribbling  crew 

Of  literary  women  j— * 
We  do  command  that  Ladv  Ox- 
ford be  set  within  the  Stocas,  •    • 
1£  cauffht  in  this  our  orthodox. 

Ana  holy  Roman  empire ; 
And  furthermore  if  Mrs,  Hutch- 
inson should  fall  within  their  clutch. 
Let  her,  when  recognised  as  such. 

Be  hoisted  up  with  hemp  higher. 

And  as  we  have  a  most  espec- 
ial objection  to  the  Press, 
That  democratic,  valueless. 

And  diabolic  oi]^n. 
If  cauicht  in  Austna,  we  desire 
That  all  her  books  may  form  a  pyre. 
And  in  her  own  rebellious  fire. 

Demolish  Lady  Morgan. 

Moreover,  as  our  subjects  know 
Lord  Holland  to  be  anti-mo- 
narchical, andaCarbo- 

naro  in  his  fancies, 
If  he  shouki  fiill  into  their  net. 
We  order  them  to  tell  Count  Met- 
temich.^-Whereto  our  hand  we  set. 

Given  at  Frankfort—"  Framcis  I"  H. 
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^^  «T1iey  fbol  me  to  tkt  top  of  uy  bent.'*— iSuAKsnuM. 

ji  *'  Come,  Mrs.  Suet,  Mrs.  Hoggins,  Mrs.  Sweetbread,  Mrs.  Cleaver ! 

jl  dinner's  ready;  shall  I  show  you  the  way  down  to  the  cabin?  we 

linusth't  spoil  good  victuals  though  we  are  sure  of  good  company* 
Lauk!  what  a  monstrous  deal  of  smoke  comes  out  of  the  chimney.  I 
suppose  they  are  dressing  the  second  course ;  every  thing 's  roasted  by 
steam,  they  say, — how  excessively  clever !  As  to  Mrs.  Dip,  since  she  'a 
so  hiffh  and  mighty,  she  may  find  her  own  way  down.  Whatl  she's 
afraia  of  spoiling  her  fine  shawl,  I  reckon,  though  you  and  I  remember, 
Mrs.  Hoggins,  when  her  five-shilling  Welsh-whittle  was  kept  lor  Sun- 
day's church,  and  good  enough  too,  for  we  all  know  what  her  mother 
was.  Good  Heavens !  here  comes  Undertaker  Croak,  looking  as  down 
in  the  mouth  as  the  root  of  my  tongue :  do  let  me  get  out  of  his  way ; 
I  wouldn't  sit  next  to  him  for  a  rump  and  dosen,  he  does  tell  such  dis- 
mal stories  that  it  quite  gives  one  the  blue  devils.  He  is  like  a  night- 
mare, isn't  he,  Mr.  I^Kiart?** — "He  may  be  like  a  mare  by  night," 
replied  Mr.  Smart,  with  a  smirking  chuckle,  ''but  I  consider  him  more 
like  an  ass  by  day. — He !  he  I  he  I  Looking  round  for  applause  at  this 
aaUy,  he  held  out  his  elbows,  and  taking  a  lady,  or  rather  a  female,  under 
each  arm,  he  danced  towards  the  hatchway,  exclaiming, ''  Now  I  am 
ready  trussed  for  table,  liver  under  one  wing  and  gizsard  under  the 
other." — '*  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  Mr.  Smart ;  I  don't  quite 
understand  being  called  a  liver — look  at  the  sparks  coming  out  of  the 
cbiraney,  I  declare  I  'm  frightened  to  death." — **  Well,  thdn  you  are  of 
course  no  longer  a  liver,"  resumed  the  facetious  Mr.  Smart ;  **  so  we  may 
as  well  apply  to  Mr.  Ooak  to  bury  you." — "  O  Gemmi !  don't  talk 
flo  shocking ;  I  had  rather  never  die  at  all  than  have  such  a  fellow  as 
that  to  bury  me." — "  Dickey,  my  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Cleaver  to  her  son, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  ship's  side  with  a  most  woe-begone  and  eme- 
tical  expression  of  countenance,  *'  hadn't  you  better  come  down  to 
dinner  ?  There 's  a  nice  silver  side  of  a  round  o'  beef,  and  the  chump 
«nd  of  a  line  o'  mutton,  besides  a  rare  hock  of  bacon,  which  I  dare  say 
will  settle  your  stomach." — "  O  mother,"  replied  the  young  Cockney, 
''that 'ere  cold  beef-steak  and  inguns  vat  you  put  up  in  the  pocket-liand- 
kerchief,  vasn't  good  I  do  believe,  for  all  my  hinsides  are  of  a  work." 
— "  Tell  'em  it  *s  a  holiday,"  cried  Smart. — "  O  dear,  O  dear !"  continued 
Dick,  whose  usual  brazen  ton^  was  subdued  into  a  lackadaisical  whine, 
"  I  vant  to  reach  and  I  can't — vat  shall  I  do,  mother  ?" — <<  Stand  on  tip- 
toe, my  darling,"  replied  Smart,  imitating  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Cleaver, 
who  began  to  take  in  high  dudgeon  this  horse-play  of  her  neighbour, 
and  was  proceeding  to  manifest  her  displeasure  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  when  she  was  fortunately  separated  from  her  antagonist,  and 
borne  down  the  hatchway  by  the  dinner-desiring  crowd,  though  sundry 
echoes  of  tlie  words  **  Jackanapes !"  and  *^  imperent  feller  I"  continued 
audible  above  the  confused  gabble  of  the  gangway. 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Smart,"  cried  Mrs.  Suet,  as  soon  as  she  had  satisfied 
the  first  cravings  of  her  appetite,  "  you  promised  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
steam,  and  explain  what  it  is  that  makes  them  wheels  go  round  and 
round  as  fast  as  those  of  our  one-horse  chay,  when  Jem  Ball  drives  the 
trotting  mare." — "Why,   ma'am,    you  must  understand — "    "Who 
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called  for  sandwiches  and  a  tumbler  of  negus?"  bawled  the  steward^ 
'*  Who  called  for  the  savages  and  tumbling  negres?"  repeated  Mr. 
Smart. — **  Yes,  ma'am,  you  saw  the  machinery,  I  believe — (capital  boiled 
beef )— there 's  a  thing  goes  up  and  a  thing  goes  down,  all  made  of 
iron ;  well,  that's  the  hydrostatic  principle ;  then  you  put  into  the 
boiler — (a  nice  leg  of  mutton,  Mrs.  Sweetbread) — let  me  see,  where  was 
I  ? — In  the  boiler,!  believe.  Ah !  it's  an  old  trick  of  mine  to  be  getting 
into  hot  water.  So,  ma'am,  you  see  they  turn  all  the  smoke  that  comes 
from  the  fire  on  to  the  wheels,  and  that  makes  them  spin  round,  just  as 
the  smoke-jack  in  our  chimnies  turns  the  spit ;  and  then  there's  the 
safety-valve  in  case  of  danger,  which  lets  all  the  water  into  the  fire,  and 
so  puts  out  the  steam  at  once.  You  see,  ma'am,  it 's  very  simple,  when 
once  you  understand  the  trigonometry  of  it." — ^'O  perfectly,  but  I 
never  had  it  properly  explained  to  me  before.  It's  vastly  clever,  isn't 
it.  How  could  they  think  of  it  ?  Shall  I  give  you  a  little  of  the  sallad  ? 
La,  it  isn't  dressed ;  what  a  shame  I" 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Smart,  "  none  of  us  dressed  for  dinner,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  expect  it  to  be  dressed  for  us.  He !  he !  he !" — '*  Did  you 
hear  that,  Mrs.  H.  V*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Suet,  turning  to  Mrs.  Hoggins, 
"  that  was  a  good  one,  warn't  it  ?     Drat  it.  Smart,  you  are  a  droll  one.'* 

Here  the  company  were  alarmed  by  a  terrified  groan  from  Mr. 
Croak,  who  ejaculated,  "  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us !  did  you  hear 
that  whizzing  noise  ? — there  it  is  again !  there 's  something  wrong  in 
the  boiler — if  it  bursts,  we  shall  all  be  in  heaven  in  five  minutes." — 
"  The  Lord  forbid  !*'  ejaculated  two  or  three  voices,  while  others  began 
to  scream,  and  were  preparing  to  quit  their  places,  when  the  steward  in- 
formed them  it  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  spare  steam  which  they 
were  letting  off. — "  Ay,  so  they  always  say,"  resumed  Croak  with  an 
incredulous  tone  and  woe-begone  look  ;  "  but  it  was  just  the  same  on 
board  the  American  steam-boat  that  I  was  telling  you  of— fifly-two  souls 
sitting  at  dinner,  laughing  and  chatting  for  all  the  world  as  we  are  now, 
when  there  comes  a  whiz,  such  as  we  heard  a  while  ago — God  help  us  ! 
there  it  is  once  more — and  bang!  up  blew  the  boiler — ^fourteen  people 
scalded  to  death — ^large  pieces  of  their  flesh  found  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  a  little  finger  picked  up  next  day  in  an  oyster-shell,  which 
by  the  ring  upon  it  was  known  to  be  the  capuin's.  But  don't  be  alarmed, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  dare  say  we  shall  escape  any  scalding  as 
we  're  all  in  the  cabin,  and  so  we  shall  only  go  to  the  bottom  smack ! 
Indeed  we  may  arrive  safe — they  do  sometimes,  and  I  wish  we  may  now, 
for  nobody  loves  a  party  of  pleasure  more  than  I  do.  I  hate  to  look 
upon  the  gloomy  side  of  things  when  we  are  all  happy  together  (here 
another  groan),  and  I  hope  I  haven't  said  any  thing  to  lower  the  spirits 
of  the  company." 

*'  There  s  no  occasion,"  cried  Smart,  "  for  I  saw  the  steward  putting 
water  into  every  bottle  of  brandy."  The  laugh  excited  by  this  bon-tnot 
tended  in  some  degree  to  dissipate  the  alarm  and  gloom  which  the 
boding  Mr.  Croak  had  been  infusing  into  the  party,;  and  Smart,  by  way 
of  fortifyinff  their  courage,  bade  them  remark  that  the  sailors  were  ob- 
viously unoer  no  sort  of  apprehension.  "  Ay,"  resumed  the  persevering , 
Mr.  Croak,  "  they  are  used  to  it — it  is  their  business— they  are  bred  to 
the  sea." — ^"  But  they  don*t  want  to  be  bread  to  the  fishes,  any  more 
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tkdti  you  or  I,"  retoftfted  SmaJrt,  chucklfng  at  his  having  the  best  of  the 
nonsense.  ,  .  "     i 

"  We!I>**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sweetbread,  **  I  never  tasted  sudi  beer^ 
this-^at  as  ditch-water ;  they  idiould  have  pat  it  upon  the  cullender  to 
let  the  wate^  mn  ont;  and  yet  you  have  been  drinking  it,  Smart,  and 
never  said  any  thing  about  it." — "Madatni"  replied  the  party  thus  ad^ 
di'essed,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  hearty  and  looking  very  serious,  "  1 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead. — ^I  am  eating  the  h&m,  you 
see,  and  yet  it  would  be  much  better  if  I  were  to  let  it  ei^emplify  onie 

of  Shakspeare*s  soliloquies — Ham-let  alone." *^  La !  you  're  such  a 

wag,"  cried  Mrs.  Hoggins,  ••there's  no  being  up  to  vou;  but  if  you 
doti't  like  the  ham,  take  a  slice  of  this  edge-bone— nothmg's  better  than 
cold  beef.*' — **  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,"  replied  the  indefatigable 
joker — •*  oold  beef's  better  than  nothing— Ha !  ha  \  ha !"'   ' 

**  Hdw  do  you  find  yourself  now,  my  darling  V*  said  Mris.  Cleavfer  t^' 
her  son,  who  had  been  driven  below  by  a  shower,  and  kM  his  h^'t  on 
because,  as  he  said,  his  "  *air  was  quite  vet." — "  Vy,  mouier,  r  Ijave 
been  as  sick  as  a  cat,  but  I  'm  bang  up  now,  and  so  peckish  that  T  feel' 
as  if  I  could  heat  any  thing." — "  Then  just  warm  these  potatoes,*^  said 
Smart,  handing  him  the  dish,  "for  they  are  almost  cold.  — **I'n  thank 
you  not  to  run  your  rigs  upon  me,"  quoth  the  young  Cockney,  looking 
glurapish,  "or  I  shall  fetch  you  a  vipe  with  this  here  hash-stick.'    i^ 
one  gives  you  a  hinch,  you  take  a  hell.  — "Never  mind  him,  my  dear," 
cried  his  mother,  "  eat  this  mutton-chop,  it  will  do  you  good ;  there  *s 
no  gravy,  for  Mr.  Smart  has  all  the  sauce  to  himself.     Haw  !*  haw ! 
haw !" — •«  Very  good  !"    exclainied    the  latter,    clapping  his  '  hkVids, 
"egad !  Ma*am,  you  are  as  good  a  wag  as  your  own  double  cliln.**' 
This  was  only  ventured  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and,  as  the  fat  dame  was 
at  that  moment  handing  the  plate  to  Her  son,  it  was  fortunately  un- 
heard.    Dick  being  still  rather  giddy,  contrived  to  let  the  chop  fklf 
upon  the  floor,  an  occurrence  at  which  Mr.  Smart  declared  he  was  not 
in  the  least  surprised,  as  the  young  man,  when  first  he  came  into  the 
cabin,  looked  uncommonly  chop-falien.     Dick,  however,  had  presently 
taken  a  place  at  the  table,  and  began  attacking  the  buttock  of  beef  with 
great  vigour  and  vivacity,  protesting  he  had  got  a  famous  "  happetite," 
and  felt  •*  as  ungry  as  an  ound.'' — **  I  never  say  any  thing  to  discourage 
any  body,"  said  Mr.  Croak,  "particularly  young  people ;  it*s  a  thing  I 
hate,  but  t'other  day  a  fine  lad  sate  down  to  his  dinner  in  this  very 
packet,  afler  being  sea-sick,  just  as  you  may  be  doing  now,  when  it 
turned  out  he  had  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  in  twelve  hours  he  was  a 
corpse,  and  a  very  pretty  one  he  made." 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  be  choused  out  of  my  dinner  for  all  that,"  replied  the ' 
youth,  munching  away  with  great  industry^  and  at  the  same  time  call^^' 
out— **  Steward 
cried  Smart. 

all  of  a  sop.' — "1 11  bet  you 
were  hastily  e:8:chah^ed,  when  Mr.  Smart,  looking  round  Witli  af  smirk;  ex-^  * 
claimed — "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  everyone  of  you  wlleijher^" 
the  pot  has  not  been  perfectly]'  still,  and  nothing  has  been  running  btil,  ', 
the  beer.**    This  eHcfteKf  a  shout  at  poor  Dick's  expfehse,  who  siiSenty 
muttered;  ***  I'm  hbt "going  to  be  bamboozli&d  dut*<>f  ah^alf-crowh  iii 
that  there  vav,  and  vat's  more  I  vont  be  made  a  standing  joke  by  no 
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man." — **  I  don't  see  how  you  can,"  replied  HfL  antagonist  ''  so  long  as 
you  are  sitting." — '*  Vy  are  you  like  a  case  of  ketchup  V*  cried  Dick,  ven- 
turing for  once  to  become  the  assailant,  and  imnnHliately  replying  to 
his  own  inquiry,  "  because  you  are  a  saucebox/' — ^  Haw  I  haw  !'*  roared 
his  mother,  '^  bravo,  Dick  ;  well  done,  Dick !  there 's  a  proper  rap  for 
vou,  Mr.  Smart.^-^omewhat  nettled  at  this  Joke,  poor  as  it  was,  the 
latter  returned  to  the  charge  by  inquiring  of  Dick  why  his  hat  was  like 
a  ffiblet-pie  ?  and  after  sufibring  him  to  guess  two  or  three  tiniea  in 
vam,  cried  "  because  there's  a  goose's  head  in  it,"  and  instantly  set  the 
example  of  the  horse-laugh,  in  which  the  company  joined.  Finding 
he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  Dick  thought  it  prudent  to  change  die 
conversation,  by  observing  that  it  would  luckily  be  "  Igh-water  in  the 
arbour  when  they  arrived." — **  Then  I  recommend  you  by  all  means  to 
use  some  of  it,"  said  the  pertinacious  Mr.  Smart,  ''perhaps  it  may  core 
your  squint." 

Both  mother  and  son  rose  up  in  wrath  at  this  personality,  and  there 
would  infalKbly  have  been  a  bourrasque  (as  the  French  say)  in  the  hold, 
but  that  there  was  just  then  a  tremendous  concussion  upon  the  deck* 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  main-boom,  and  followed  by  squeaks  and 
screams,  of  all  calibres,  from  the  panic-stricken  company  at  Uie  dinner- 
table.  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !"  ejaculated  Croak  with  a  deep 
groan,  ''  it 's  all  over  with  us— we  are  going  to  the  bottom — I  like  to 
make  the  best  of  every  thing — ^it's  my  way,  and  therefore  hope  no  lady 
or  gentleman  will  be  in  die  least  alarmed,  for  I  believe  drowning  is  a 
much  less  painful  death  than  is  generally  supposed*" 

Having  run  upon  deck  at  this  juncture  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  accident,  which  he  found  to  be  unattended  with 
the  smallest  danger,  the  writer  cannot  detail  any  more  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensued  until  their  arrival  at  Calais^  which  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  another  paper. 


ALL   I    WISH. 
A  HEART  full  of  bliss. 

And  a  head  full  of  dreams. 
Where  rapture  that  tt , 
More  enrapturiag  seems  i^ 

Joys  waiting  my  need, — 
In  their  turns,  night  and  day,- 

So  well  that  I  heed 
Not  when  either 's  away  ;— 

Soft  arms  for  my  sleep. 
Fresh  lips  for  its  breaking. 

Kind  eyes  that  will  keep 
Watch  o*er  me  till  waking  5 — 

Sweet  breezes  at  morn. 
Cool  shadows  at  noon. 

Purple  eves  that  are  gone 
1  may  care  not  how  soon. 

For  the  transports  ensuing :  — 
Fate,  give  me  but  these. 

And  let  others  be  wooiQg 
What  konouTf  they  please. 
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NoTBixo  is  too  Strange  for  the  enterprUe  of  the  present  day  to  effect, 
or  attempt  to  effect^  which  it  the  same  as  fiir  as  intention  goes.    The 
lovers  of  ancient  things,  and  the  stidLlers  for  feudal  customs,  resist  all 
innovation,  exc^  it  be  on  the  side  of  arbitrary  power,  while  there  are 
others  who  would  begin  every  thing  de  novOf  and  push  matters  to  the 
opposite  extreme.    The  press  is  now  worked  by  steam,  because  no  other 
means  can  convey  knowledge  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  gratify  the  pub- 
lic craving ;  and  opposed  to  it  are  princes,  loan-mongers,  and  bayonets, 
striving  to  render  its  labours  inert.     We  are  shortly  to  travel  to  India 
through  the  agency  of  three  barreb  of  oil-gas,  and  the  columns  of  the 
public  journals  teem  with  discoveries  and  inventions  which  our  ancestors 
would  have  deemed  so  many  seductions  of  the  father  of  sin.     Notwith- 
standing we  are  in  the  piping  time  of  peace,  there  is  ever  somethinff 
new  to  draw  attention  from  parish  meetings  to  those  for  Catholic  and 
slave  emancipation ;  from  Dr.  Eady  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     Thus 
the  madiine  that  feeds  public  curiosity  is  kept  in  motion.    At  pre- 
•sent  public  attention  is  occupied  with  the  Austrian  decree  of  recent 
notoriety,  by  which  the  Emperor  has  shewn  anew  his  eagerness  to  take  a 
leading  figure  in  the  baiiet  performing  by  the  Holy- Alliance.   He  aspires 
to  be  the  Vestris  of  the  company,  supposing  himself  the  god  of  the 
political  dance,  and  like  his  great  prototype  of  the  opera,  wishing  to  have 
It  believed  thfi^  are  only  three  great  personages  in  Europe,  Alexander 
of  Russia,  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  himsel£     It  remainea  for  this  head 
of  the  insolvent  house  of  Hapsburgh,  to'  avail  himself  of  the  present  ex- 
traordinary times,  and  to  innovate  in  a  novel  manner  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals in  free  countries,  daring,  as  Englishmen  would  have  once  said, 
to  interfere,  as  far  as  interference  is  possible,  in  intimidating  speakers  in 
the  English  houses  of  parliament.    Doubtless  his  next  step  will  be  a 
remonstrance,  through  his  Hungarian  ambassador  at  our  court,  and  an 
application  to  enforce  the  standing  orders  of  both  houses  when  any 
thing  displeasing  to  his  high  mightiness  shall  emanate  from  the  members 
of  them.     If  this  be  ineffectual,  perhaps — but  we  shall  hardly  subsidize 
him  to  make  war  upon  ourselves,  and  what  nation  besides  can  afford  to 
hire  his  mercenaries  for  the  purpose?     We  may,  therefore,  rest  secure 
from  any  other  war  than  a  ducharge  of  proclamations  on  his  side,  and 
from  the  press  on  ours ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  effect  which  has 
already  been  produced  by  a  few  random  shots  against  this  august  per- 
sonage, we  can  have  very  little  fear  but  that  a  weighty  fire,  well  kept  up 
on  our  part,  will  ultimately  produce  aU  the  impression  we  can  desire. 

The  abuse  of  the  allied  monardis  in  parliament,  for  which  Lord 
Holland  has  been  debarred  the  unasked  favour  of  visiting  the  Haps- 
burgh dominions,  that  paradise  of  travellers,  and  of  enjoying  the  refine- 
ments of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  civilization  and  social  order,  was  cer- 
tainly a  weighty  reason  for  his  exclusion.  The  amour  propre  of  Francis, 
the  enlightened  views  of  his  allies,  their  exemplary  regard  for  their 
dutifiil  subjects,  the  solemn  pledges  which  they  gave  the  nations  that  they 
govern  in  a  moment  of  distress,  for  the  violation  of  which  they  bad  ex- 
cuses ready  prepared,  have  been  attacked  and  arraigned  by  the  presump- 
tuous nobleman  in  question.  He  may  rest  assured,  that  a  donffeon,  like 
that  in  which  the  good  Confalioneri  is  destined  to  consume  li&,  awaits 
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the  faiiUUL    bi  the  ^Trriiwinfi  d€  Laid  Holhiid  &om  (be  paradjga  oT 

Iw  ^toiir.^rtR<fffm  in  lik  hWK^-b^wfcinjftpriTatiop  ire  of  the  Vmm  gcat. 

Jri^BI<M|,«frtig^<yMJkwp  be  Him%  ^  ywwJ^fy,  he  k  enfftjlad  mth,peet 
jpk«WIWfSk  lMaiiHipb0pJbeie/a<nKei#^4biiB  i^v^ien  '/aifm ^dfil^btA lUH 
j^'  iiQ{^jfPi9il»^fiiMUvrr7  ^end  te.  k.  lit|)e«  4c?»Fi4iHie.9bpfit  ffefmWK 

tift)i^  bUitdffSfteW  ii»4M%<yye<»o-  E^iuc  i8Am^i«»d[4rqMMt«4<  i#4feH 
t«s<j]tf^.llp]M^.#rQBi:«9t«riilgitbe  Aiiiit^iatt«tateft»  dbeDauiah  CoiwMit«B 

f)W«^  jS^.jftom  lpQ«C  Jfwpi^ioii^  pciUuMEd  .<sb»cMt««i»  Aeii^  it.mpgr 
^ir]y  b^^  jkrawftpd,.qpw  what  .otfaei  gnoon^  ibiu»'«  fiNvjjaugM4e 
>^effifir)(#tqii  ith^ir  (F«¥elt«  or  -a^me  jenteocf  iof.ooaqiKVKlbve  fOpiiw^/M> 
^(rtii«ti)p^'.prt3«aNHti0«^'of  Atistvia,  a«d  <|d  desfKitM^e* 'Ol^'WVaihir 
iwdij^^ci^  ^UdjL  ^los  auguit  laa^oarch  holds  8a4;jred^rn|Mrk^|»»fa.4)i«u|:^ 
1A0.  embfoider^f:  of  Berftiaand  ^'ihe  beloved*"  npm  io  the  fileiiiiMide  9X 
f(i^rM$l  Autbopit^f  <»r.a  laugh  at  die  expenee  of  tbevriilvea  aod.aqvmi^ 
iiP9iH#of  I>OB.Mjgiiel  "  the  hopeful*' of  Portugal ;  or.uuui]ibe<ah9i^ 
^.  at. a  ftiToujrite  ^o«riier  or  courtesan  iu  a  biUet  of  lady,  aeandal*-*- 
$Nr«tb#8e  ace;  all  equally  Beditious  aubjeeta  in  the  donumans  of  FEancia. 
TJiB  lurofaibition  of  Lady  Morgan,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  ioonseqoenoe  of 
4ertaiii  atateweiits  eontained  in  her  writings. 

•  .  It  is  w^ll  (or  Engliehoaea  who  feel  the  strength  and  resonroea  iof  their 
fiountryt  to  observe  the  ^irit  displayed  by  die  rulers  of  the  Continent 
t^wtffii  thees.  That  such  rulers  should  not  feel  under  any  .oi^ 
ligat¥)»  to  the  nation  by  «hoae  means  they  were  once '  more  .enablad  to 
beoome  ibeir  own  masteca,  and  trample  upon  the  pronii8eaJM»d«eapla- 
tions  which  chey  solemnly  made  in  the  hour  of  adyersity«:  was  to  be  as- 
liected;  it  m  a^eeable  to  all  ioxmex  precedent.  But  it  was  reserved 
&r  the  present  day  to  witness  the  steady  and  sullen  hatred*  which, 
..auMHhen^  in  state  matters,  every  now  and  then  bursts  forth  ifr  petty 
anhnoaities  against  individuala.  When  a  cabinet  minister  informs  ua 
4hat4he  allied  powers  are  in  perfect  friendship  and  cordiality  with  oiur 
gotemment,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  war,  we  my 
believe  bimi  Nations  without  pecuniary  resoarcea  will  not  be  so  eagffr 
>lo  seise  tbeir  arms  as  formerly,  and  war,  of  which  they  hajre  IsHely  4l4cl 
plenty  even  to.  satiety,  they  wiU  be  wary  of  cagagjpg  in  with  any  povar 
that  may  be  a  match  for  them.  They  may  maacha  fe)»  thousand  troops 
into  an  Italian  State  to  rivet  the  chains  of  oppresaioo  cloaer,  but  thflQr 
witt  be  cautious  of  quaarelling  with  States  that  are  their  equals, 
lousy  of  Eagland  is  the  leading  passion  of  the  Continental  courts ; 
may  learA  the  temper  of  asankind  with  aa  much  certainty  from  actionsap- 
paready  insignificant  aa  from  those  of.  more  impoctanoe^  and  it  will  be 
well  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  such  observadons.  We  may  see  from 
conduct  similar  to  the  present  in  Francis  of  Austria,  die  feverish  feel- 
ing which  prevails  among  the  Continental  powers  towards  England, 
Fiodiog  themselves  reinstated  in  plenitude  of  power ;  successful  for  the 
present  by  means  of  standing  armies  in  stifling  any  remonstranoe  froHA 
thetr  subjects  respecting  their  violated  promises;  having  pot  down  the 
press  in  tlieir  domitiions,  and  held  in  surrciUattce  every  individual  sus- 
pected of  possessing  a  manly  independence  of  character;  having  ddpo- 
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puktftdfhe  uhft^skleft  ^d  4«iMd 'miuiy^r\Mi«lM«Dl^  wbeiitlMie 
eonmrj  taSd*^f^p^mm^9Si4k  <€WtoMMiftiM<^iflpA  qiy»y^«tei#flrtwA, 

tiiete'(ii^t]il$(Mt8.'«  ihiili^  9«eoHeAed<ft«i  wdtt^iiifWi^l  tiiey-iMitardl)r 
immM  'tW?^^iikalC^  td  >wlHit'Watf  6tmbXibu8<to  tii^ifi«ai»MCid.  They 
'l6ftt'theitoftbIV68  titiMii^tigtyi  Wfar  to  ir  jtialottey^of'eMli  otker  would 
diow,  eo^iNMe  the  gl<rt«dtt«  eduse  of  tbe  GraelM,  itieindejieDdeiiee  of 
Sduth. Ammfia,'  and  the'emattdpaiioii  ot  Sipikki'  Oa  these  pomtt  tiiey 
liaTe  expreMed  tHetmelves  uneqttivoeallf,  Mid  ftiif  Steia  bave  achieve 
tiie  donble  object  «fe8tiKbliftlikigdefl(K)%ifliii,  iiiidarwAtfili|ffor  atime^  by 
metms  of  the  prieatB  and  the  dagger  of  bu  partisaas,  the  coltivatioii  of 
the  boman  mind.  What  a  picture  of  the  *"  paternal"  care  of  the  Holy 
AlKatice  for  the  happmess  of  mankind  will  not  Spain  afibrd  bekft^ofe 
history !  what  a  proof  that  this  pretended  regard  for  the  good  of  tbebr 
people  is  only  a  cover  for  the  establisfament  o£  the  atroeious  doctrine 
that  nations  exist  only  for  one  man,  for  a  divine  Ferdinand,  a  mirror  of . 
princelinese  like  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal,  or  a  betrayer  of  his  country 
like  him  of  Naples !  Can  it  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  Qreat  Britain, 
which  believes  not  (except  in  the  case  of  a  few  nUm  Tories)  in  these 
doctrines,  the  people  of  which,  as  well  as  the  government,  act  divtctly 
In  opposition  to  them,  is  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  Holy  Allies  with 
aiF<^ion,  with  gratitude  for  recent  benefits,  and  sincere  wishes  for  na- 
tfonal  prosperity?  An  idiot  would  not  credit  the  existence  of  sncb  a 
marvellons  affinity  in  principles  bo  notoriously  repulsive  to  each  otiier. 
It  is  then  from  little  incidents  of  a  character  similar  to  the  decree  <yf^ 
king  <if  the  Romans,  for  excluding  a  British  peer  and  British  ladies 
horn  his  territoneis,  that  the  amtnus  of  that  court  and  sovereign  inay  be 
gathered.  The  difficulty  of  travelling  in  the  Austrian  dommions,  the 
eifmnoge^  the  rigid  passport  system,  and  the  insults  to  which  trsveUers 
fare  sul^ect,  particulu^y  in  the  Northern  States  of  Italy,  which  indeed 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  domink>ns  of  Francis  that  will  repay  the 
ffrottMo  of  a  visit,  were  always  restrictions  enough  upon  an  English- 
Hitam  to  make  him  weigh  well  before  he  passed  the  Austrian  frontier. 
He  wBl  now  have  more  weighty  considerations  to  overcome.  It  is  not 
enofigfa  that,  surrounded  by  spies,  his  every  action  and  speech  are 
noted  wlnle  inf  the  ccamtry,  but  he  must  be  very  sore  that  at  home  he 
has  never  written  or  spoken  sentiments  obnoxious  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
Ibat  he  has  never  blessed  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  his  country's 
liberty,  supported  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  senate  of  his  nation,  or 
addressed  a  body  erf  his  fellow-countrymen  as  the  friend  of  tibat  virtue, 
the  love  of' which  every  true  Englishman  can  only  wish  should  cease 

*  The  Laodsmaoiishaft  !s  a  foolish  association  of  students,  for  presenring  an  esprit 
de  corps  in  public  seminaries ;  it  leads  to  fr  'qiient  quarrels,  but  has  nothing  to  do 
i^th  pontics.  Still,  it  is  a  secret  sbdety  and  might  beconu  political.  SandtWas  a 
stndeat !  Th*  body  is^Slmrefere,  an  ok^eot  of  fear ;  oad  as  with  inmumupyi  which 
may  aleo  btcame  political,  every  efort  has  been  made  to  aappress  lu  Persecu- 
tions of  the  students  wiUiout  end  have  taken  place,  the  hopes  of  hundreds  of 
deserviDff  yoyng  men  have  been  ruined,  and  still  nothing  really  dangerons  has  ever 
come  to  light,  though  the  Government  is  perpetually  boasting  of  its  disco veiies. 
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with  clie.|>al8K»  .i>f  Hfew  This  decree  is  thereibte  remarkable  at  aa  In- 
tarftrenoe  wi&  the  iBtemal  tSsM  of  a  free  iialioii>  and  may  be  regaidect 
aailw  nafblding'  of  another  leaf  of  that  sjetem  of  coatbination  among 
etonraed  headb  so  detriBMirtal  to  the  happineaa  of  maakind^  The  aiilisB 
4ialilBe  ef  any  member  «f  the  Holy .  AUianeff  to  Etogkad  can  only  eped^ 
out  by  acts  like  the  pneaent }  seenre  in  her  own  might,  stronger  ^eei« 
mcana  of  emnity  towardi  her  freedom  cantiot  be  exhibited.  Were  bar 
^Iqraieal  |iower  deterioratedi  and  i^ere  aba  wdnerable  to  tbeiar  'attacla» 
Ihegr  would  overwhdm  her  green  fields  like  loeusts ;  neither  their  tender 
SBereiea  aor  bar  past  services  in  their  support  wodid  dday  her  destmdioii 
en  instant.  She  is  the  obstacle  to  their  leagued  ambition,  the  fee  to  tbair 
designs  against  liberty  in  the  earth,  and  the  only  barrier  in  Ettropeagaiaat 
the  return  of  a  second  night  of  the  Vandals  and  Huns.  Anstria  has  nes 
spared  dungeons  and  chains ;  and  yeaatt  teadbers,  impiisitioiis  and  ezy 
eommunications,  bsTe  been  called  in  to  aid  the  pemicioas  desigas  of 
these  centenders  with  knowledge  and  'civilization,  who  are  too  bind  to 
perceive  that  commerce' and  riches,  and  ccmsequently  national  power, 
follow  only  the  march  of  constitutional  freedom.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
ouestioned  that  if  unbounded  national  power  were  to  be  purchased  by 
mis  meanSf  it  would  remain  unbougbt  by  princes,  who  will  make  no 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  realms  they  so  preposterously  govern  of 
one  iota  of  their  absolute  prerogative.  It  is  not  wpnderlul  that  Austria 
shnnW  take  the  lead  in  every  dispL^  against  the  spirit  of  the  time,  be- 
cause hers  is  the  most  of^ressive  of  the  allied  States  at  home,  and  no 
ray  of  intdleot  penetrates  the  darkness  of  her  appalling  tyranny.  The 
aeeereign  of  Russia  is  more  enlightened  and  subtle,  and  sees  his  own 
inteiest  too  clearly  to  commit  himself  on  unimportant  points ;  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  finmd  wbolsomer  laws  estabbshed  and  a  more  en- 
ligbtcnsd  people  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  ovet  whom,  though 
absriute  enough,  he  ndes  with  more  respect  for  the  national  charaeter* 
In  Austria  aQ  is  unbroken  gloom,  and  every  effbrt  is  exerted  to  keep  is 
impoietrable.  The  Coast  of  Vienna  and  its  myrmidons  are  reeklesa 
of  every  thing  but  the  preservation  of  an  iron  yoke,  and  the  removal 
of  whatever  aoay  by  possibility  interfere  now  or  bereafWr  to  break  it» 
Hence  while  politi<»l  discussion  is  proscribed,  the  press  rendered  use- 
less, and  the  cultivation  of  the  public  mind  checked  as  much  as  posnble 
(ier  tbia  Govavnment  baa  diseemmeot  mough  to  perceive  ^at  the  spread 
ef  knowledge  among  ita  peoide  would  be  fatal  to  its  existence  in  its 
present  amplitude  of  oppression),  good  monds  are  utterly  disregarded* 
Vienna  is  the  brothel  of  Europe,  the  capital  where  vice  is  most  abhor* 
vent,  because  it  is  most  unblushmgly  sordid ;  where  natural  passion  forms 
no  venial  excuse  for  excesses,  but  the  execrable  love  of  gain  is  the  tenqn 
tadon  which  is  allowed  to  sanctify  all,  where  manly  imd  independrtis 
feeling  is  unknown.  Thus  the  government  duit  punishes  with  remorae- 
less  severity  the  least  tendency  to  the  propagation  of  the  sentiments  of 
freedom,  and  those  ennobling  principles  which  have  ever  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  wise  and  good,  says  tacitly  to  its  people  "  Leave  us  abso- 
lute authority,  and  we  shall  not  trouble  our  heads  about  the  state  of 
public  morals;  be  not  troublesome  to  us  in  our  eovemment,  and  you 
may  live  as  ignorant  and  destitute  of  what  in  other  countries  is  called 
virtue  and  manly  feeling  as  you  please." 

This  frantic  conduct  must  in  the  end  find  its  own  level;  it  cannot 
endure  for  ever.     Even  the  stupid  Hungarian  slave,  and  the  half«'Savage 
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Croftty  will  fee  thkigB  at  amne  future  tine  iaadiSerctotaapeet  ffroni  what 
tbey  do  now.  The  das^endiBtB  of  the  hetrayer  of  his  daiigfa|pr'«  bua* 
band  to  his  enenues*  will  be  the  fuffeters  fov  the  more  than  royal  oIk 
sdoacy  of  their  prcdeceesor.  A  salutary  change  of  meaamcs  tn  Aua* 
tria  must  unfinrtuaately  be  a  work  of  time.  Come  when  it  may,  k  wdl 
be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  friend  to  tiie  interesls  of  hamaoitrf^ 
Xo  that  time  we  should  haYe  been  indined  to  lesFO  this  enviable  GoveiWo 
voasXf  and  Francis  might  have  reposed  fi)r  ua  in  the  bliss  of  his^ow« 
foUyi  had  he  kept  within  the  limits  of  his  authority,  until  we  ce«U 
haii  its  arrival;  hot  he  has  gone  out  of  his  Iknits,  and^  feeUe  as 
our  censure  of  such  a  potent  autocrat  must  be  deemed  (woatd  that 
like  the  mouse  in  the  fable  we  could  gnaw  the  net  that  .c»t«aps  hia 
people)^  we  shall  perform  our  duty,  however  iasigniflcant  it  miiy 
be.  He  honoured  the  New  Monthly^  some  time  ago  l^hisvpecvi 
hatred  in.  a  splenetic  exclusion  of  it  from  his  dominiona^  wheaein'^w 
can  read  their  own  language  and  very  few  indeed  a  foreign  tongue ; 
firom  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  U  est  defendu  did  not  arise  Imn 
a  &ar  of  injury  from  its  perusal,  so  much  as  £rom  that  imbecility  wUcb 
prompts  inferior  understandings  to  do  things  oftentimes  from  apite  er 
caprice,  which  a  mind  of  elevated  character,  equally  hostile,  would 
scorn  to  attempt  if  it  could  not  effect  more.  But  the  act  in  (picetion 
might  not  have  been  the  Emperor's,  but  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
that  council,  with  Metternich  at  its  head,  which  keeps  htm  surrowukd 
by  political  wisdom  and  foresight  like  a  halo,  that  interferes  with,  insaks, 
and  bullies  the  weaker  States  of  Germany  into  measures  at  which  their 
rulers  revolt,  and  is  for  ever  projecting  congresses  for  settling  the  affaim 
of  nations  with  which  it  has  no  moral  or  political  right  to  interfore. 
Be  it  master  or  man  that  advised .  the  jtfesent  powerless  «ithibiuoii  of 
spleen,  it  will  lose  him  ground  even  among  the  advooaampf -arfaiitey 
measuies  in  thiacountry,  if  we  eatcept  perhapshis  GraceJof  BacldiighaAs. 
Thc'injurv  attempted  to  be  inflicted  upon  Lord  HoMand^  -wli^^ttAiadt 
foil  to  feel  gratified  at  such  a  mark  of  animosity  lirom  the  shndly  ^  of 
freedom  and  reason,  is  of  so  ridiculous  a  duuracter  in  itself  Ihat  were  it 
not  indicative  that  ihe  spirit  whidi  dictated  it  wanted  only  idle  poiwr^to 
go  much  further,  it  miight  be  passed  over  with  a  smile  of  vttaycdii* 
tenqpt;  but  it  developes  the  feeling  with  which  this  constitodanal^nation 
and  the  privileges  which  its  subjects  once  oooqnered  for  thcmselv^ 
ftom  their  own  oppressors,  are  regarded  by  the  Holy  Alliance,' and,  4» 
such,  it  is  too  useful  and  important  to  be  forgotten. 

The  three  ladies,  Bourke,  Oxford,  and  dutchiosonf  being  tmrtHe^ 
on  the  Continent,  might,  perhaps,  approach  the  foontiers  <^the  Hmi»» 
burgh  empire.  There  might  be  some  danger  to  the  stagnant  tranquiluty 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  case  they  passed  the  frontier,  whieh 
reipains  to  be  explained,  and  whidi  it  is  probable  would  have  been 
explained  had  there  been  the  slightest  ground  to  justify  it,  or  had  the 
only  facts  which  could  be  stated,  not  been  too  ludicrous  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  thereby  exposing  the  Austrian  Government  to 
ridicule.  As  it  stands,  we  mast  believe  that  the  ladies  m  questiott, 
either  1^  some  joke  at  the  intrigues  of  Metternich  and  his  hoary  gal* 
laotries,  or  a  aneer  at  his  arbitrary  schemes  and  eternal  congresses,  or  it 
"^"^■^— "^"~^*^^'^-^-~'^^— — ^— ^— — — ~^— ^-^— — — — — — — ^ —• — • .^^____^  —  ^ 

*  See  New  Monthly  Maffazine  in  the  tmall  print  of  the  mimber  for  June  1824 
under  the  head  '  Foreign  Varieties.' 
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liMie  gompiiteViMidiiir  iRMfl^efeui^^  t^b^post^if^a^  (wk&reivk  the 

die  high  itlli^pOl^€^f)>l»«B  ^MMed^«to)glfte^«ff>tlllft(lbarppy  emf^fiw-to 
b9f^Aethit>vf6ii6ieti^.nmiisf^  the  prohibilfMi 

Mf a  iiiiBlofei>  of  iiMiii^'%>i6b  ituMieABlAe, it^m ^IM  «My  rnie d<p«e 
raiaovcd  fi^'  Ue'^inquiliiUoii  4^  Uk  «$9etb3|f;  when  ikt«e  h^e^ 
ImalM  can  Hmm  jMnie  iui  vigfaaiie*.  .Tlfcl»  the  feiir  that  lutkti  wkfifn 
kimade  glarHng^fuld  ■palpi^la.  •  I«  thi$  <mighty  pmee,  this  haughty 
flnennreh^  thib  hdlderio  Gothie  (fliahnriofthd  finest  piuct  of  kaly,  this 
hiu^t^f  the'Ronaiaii  Mulrmifld^  'b^r  whkrkered  h«Batr«,  fflthy  Groats, 
«id'*iao0rilniioa*i>ed'pafido«rt)  to  he  so  easily  disturbed  by  two  or 
three  of  the  weaker  sex?  This  is  hardly  credible;  yet  if  it  be  not 
thus,  there  remains  but  one  alternative  how  to  characterize  the  act — 
that  it  is  the  most  mean,  impotent,  contemptible  specimen  of  monarch- 
ical malice,  that  has  ap|>eared  before  society  for  a  long  time,  even  in 
these  days  of  depreciated  regality.  That  the  chief  of  one  of  the  first 
nations  in  Europe  should  issue  such  a  decree  is  a  proof  of  paltry  spleen 
and  narrow  intellect  unworiliy  a  eountry  Dogberry.  In  respect  to  Lady 
Morgan,  it  shews  us  how  much  the  pen  is  dreaded  by  tlie  most  sanc- 
tified allies.  Her  writings  had  been  before  prohibited  in  Austria ;  and 
the  right  to  prohibit  books  and  their  authors  from  entering  bis  dominions 
by  the  sovereign  of  a  Continental  state,  because  they  may  record  the 
truth  respecting  fam,  we  will  not  dispute.  He  is  accountable  only  to 
God  for  his  actions  ;  and  all  beings  and  things  in  his  dominions  were 
made  for  him,  and  breathe  only  by  his  sufferance !  But  we,  who  have 
difierent  sentiments  and  a  different  belief  upon  this  subject,  can  only 
learn  firom  similar  acts  that  the  contempt  so'  often  attetnpted  to  be 
shewn  for  the  truisms  that  have  been  published  in  this  country  by 
others,  as  well  as  Lady  Morgan,  respecting  the  Auatnan  Government, 
was  all  pretended : — that  in  reality  it  was  cut  to  the  quick ;  it  writhed 
under  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  free  press,  and  its  magnanimity  was 
all  pretended : — that  the  clank  of  the  grinding  chain  of  the  Italian,  the 
exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  Austrian  authorities,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  become  heard  out  of  the  country  which  they  en« 
slave,  and  have  excited  the  commiseration  of  mankind. 

Finally,  the  prohibition  of  Francis  can  be  of  no  disadvantage  to  the 
objects  of  his  enmity,  while  it  exposes  his  own  infirmity  of  mind,  unless 
he  supposes  his  royal  censure  of  sufficient  importance  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  them  in  society,  in  which  case  his  imperial  majesty  is  altogether 
mistaken.  The  censure  of  an  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  that  of  any 
sovereign,  can  only  be  current  in  this  country,  m  proportion  to  its 
justice,  and  therefore  goes  for  no  more  than  that  of  a  private  individual. 
As  royal  favour  is  oflen  bestowed  without  regard  to  talent  or  virtue, 
it  would  be  singular,  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  enmities  were  unex- 
ceptionable. In  the  eyes  of  the  English  people  the  present  marks  of 
royal  resentment  are  ludicrous,  and  will  tend  to  raise  rather  than  de- 
press those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  operation.  The  ladies 
who  are  its  object  will  laugh  at  the  Austrian's  expense,  and  be  joined 
by  their  fair  countrywomen.     Lady  Morgan,  finding  how  much  more 
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deeply  t\^9aa.Ae*taufimeii<AmlimMioak  iMii 

ttmky  o€uunkn\g  agmt.   Thb  noWe  |^e«ra<9)vmei)iltefM|i««fe¥efi^ 
in  tibe  cattse  of  qivil  fireedom  has  «xoked  aie  aDMQq»ity  of  tfae  Ausbdm 
8Btittjp-<Htlie  enlightened  etateaiBati  end  pei^oiiMiUri^nd  of  hift'  oWn 
flormiiiii  i4nd9(mp>  obitM  <»f.reppeet/W)iU/^e.B«Hiak>M<%4»t4'^4^ 
Jki)9«cali«ir  iQ  (repair  imAl^Mie>MrlUfiAn9|«^ 

iiQi^tfrdi«^e«t^  Aay^ini^'be  iter  4hft.JHQUai^it»fo|Iapftar^<  .Nor 
:WiU  /tbetprbbibition  of  enieHng  the-tAuatriiin  domieiont)  mUobtoiiets 
jBightiS'lQQA  dtognsliog  lo  any  fr^man»  turn  iiito  aaidefionrlmMt 
i^dncfe  of  <(ondii^.  Every  iiidividtiid.  wHh  urUe  Engliali  &tJiji|^iivM(be 
,oCofi!nk*te  ba0  xeceiFad  <Qn&of  thebigbeat.coipplimeikls  Jib  oanjunfe 
afiaoed  hitn^^-nlba  ntarkeddiapIeMmn?  of*  de$|pft;far <(befAappoBftIof>nl- 
tti0nal<fveedofninhM  nilb^etooijwtry.  ■  7     (    .7    .      *  >     »Jj 
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'9  eye  ? 


Who  hath  not  bent  at  Beauty^s  shrine^-' 

Who  hath  not  bowed  to  the  look  divine^ 

lliat  oonquers  in  love's  triumphant  war 

The  hand  that  may  wield  the  scimitar  ?--> 

The  frame  of  steel,  aod  the  helmed  crest. 

The  iron  heart,  and  the  maiUcIad  breast. 

That  are  proof  to  virtue  and  pity's  sigh. 

When  vrere  they  not  vanquish'd  by  Beauty'i 

T^  knew  the  monarch  whose  power  and  skill 

Upheld  the  Caliph's  dominion  still, 

W  hem  Cordova  'mid  its  green  £den  lay. 

And  bask'd  in  the  light  of  the  noontide  ray. 

The  captive  of  Zebra's  witching  smile. 

He  was  caught  in  the  snare  of  her  beauty's  wile; 

Enhived  in  the  cup  of  the  loveliest  flower 

That  ever  grew  in  a  southern  bower. 

Hef  es^e  was  dark  as  a  moonless  sky 

When  no  star  gleams  forth  from  its  beacon  high. 

And  it.eave  out  piercing  light, 
Mam  bright  as  blacker  the  canopy 

Whence  its  lightning  struck  tne  siglit. 
She  was  fair  as  the  houris  of  Paradise, 
And  seemM  as  she  came  from  its  cloudless  skies! 

The  Caliph  built  for  his  favourite  love 

A  city  of  comely  array  : 
A  lofty  mountain  crown'd  by  a  grove 

Rose  over  its  tewers  grey-^ 
And  springs  of  the  purect  crystal  tkeie 

Are  biiobling  in  tne  sunny  air« 
Aod  ibuntains  fresh  as  the  hre^xh  of  morn 

Sparkle  and  drop  like  dew ; 
The  citron  and  orange  its  streets  adorn, 

And  trees  of  the  freshest  hue  j 
And  to  every  gate  of  the  town  he  ^vc 
The  statue  of  Zehra  his  beautifot  slave. 
Her  pavilion  is  marble,  its  ball  is  gold. 

And  its  ceilings  with  gems  are  starrVI  ; 
Near  her  purple  couch  of  worth  untold 

Is  a  basin  of  adamant  hard. 
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la  which  a  aiiiokMlyeri«ttiiiauiDlayt^ 
Reflecting  all  hues  in  the  mid<day  rays. 
There  is  not  a  wish  that  her  heart  can  crave. 
That  the  Caliph  yields  not  to  his  beautiful  slaTC* 

But  beauty  like  cherub  iniancy. 

If  pamper'd  with  too  much  care. 
May  yield  to  caprice,  or  may  sullen  be — 

Good  fortune  is  hard  to  bear ; 
For  beauty,  like  erery  mortal  thing. 
May  be  spoil'd  by  too  much  cherishing ! 
Ah,  wherefore  must  all  that  is  loveliest  bdow 
With  a  mixture  of  evil  be  tainted  sol 
Yet  the  mom  that  breaks  with  the  purest  air. 
When  the  blue  heaven  smiles  on  the  landscape  fair. 
And  the  scenery  tells  not  of  grief  or  pain. 
And  we  think  that  the  world  is  sinless  again. 
Will  oftimes  change  into  clouds  and  shade. 
Like  beauty  too  much  of  an  idol  made. 
Oh  if  there  is  aught  that  should  stable  be 
'Mid  the  endless  round  of  earth's  vanity, 
'Tis  the  love,  pure  love  that  may  two  hearts  bless 
With  a  glimpse  of  the  phantom  happiness ! 

Nor  less  the  Caliph  loved  the  maid, 

Though  her  waywardness  he  might  see ; 
It  only  ijroffer'd  another  aid 

To  heighten  his  love's  intensity ; 
For  the  sweetest  things  will  the  soonest  cloy. 
And  a  draught  of  pain  may  ouicken  joy. 
So  once  when  Zehra,  with  iroward  will. 
Had  convinced  her  lord  she  was  woman  slill  ^ 
Had  wept,  and  in  anger  withdrawn  from  his  gaz6. 
And  Mesnar  the  eunuch  had  struck  with  amaze. 
As  she  vowed  to  the  Caliph  the  harem  door 
Should  be  open'd  to  welcome  his  footsteps  no  mor&— 
For  she'd  build  it  up  with  a  massy  wall. 

That  he  never  might  enter  there  ^ 
That  his  cruelty  kill'd  her,  that  soon  she  should  fall 

His  victim,  '*  she  did  not  care. 
For  Caliphs  were  brutes  to  all  womankind  1"*— 
Then  away  she  flew  with  her  tears  half  blind. 
While  Mesnar  expected  the  fearful  command. 
To  follow  her  steps  with  tlie  bow-string  in  hand. 
The  Caliph*  but  smiled,  and  commanded  her  door 
To  be  fill'd  close  with  sequins  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
And  that  none  should  presume  the  rich  barrier  to  move. 
Save  Zehra  when  such  her  own  pleasure  should  prove. 
Need  the  sequel  be  told  ?  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
When  the  rich  wall  was  built,  it  had  vanish'd  away ; 
The  Caliph  had  pass'd  to  the  harem  a^in. 
And  once  more  was  the  best  and  happiest  of  men  $ 
And  beauty  still  victress  had  conquer'd  the  pride 
That  trampled  in  dust  all  things  human  beside  I 
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Roman  Puppet-shows. 

My  dear  V. — You  insist  upon  my  telling  you  something  of  the 
^*  Eternal  City,"  of  which  I  have  now  been  an  inhabitant  for  some 
months ;  but  what  part  of  its  motley  garment,  half  modern,  half  an- 
tique, to  choose  for  descanting  upon,  I  know  not,  which  has  not  already 
been  worn  threadbare  by  the  countless  tourists  of  all  countries,  sexes, 
and  calibres,  that  have  rolled  hither  in  unceasing  succession  for  &e 
last  ten  years.     Brooding  over  this  important  choice  of  an  unsunned 
subject,  as  I  strolled  down  the  Corw  (the  Bondnitreet  of  Rome)  my  at- 
tention was  caught  by  the  vociferations  of  a  man  at  the  entrance  to  a 
kind  of  cellar  under  Uie  Fiano  palace,  who  was  crying  out  Entrate  O 
Signori^  &c.  *'  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  it  is  going  to  begin.**     I  entered, 
and  found  what  I  was  in  search  of — an  untouched  subject  to  write  to 
you  about.    On  p^ng  twenty-eight  centimes  (five  sous  and  a  half)  I 
found  myself  at  a  Roman  puppet-show ;  the  smallness  of  the  price  of 
admission  made  me  dread  to  meet  with  rather  indifferent  company,  but 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  perceive  that  twenty-eight  centimes  in  this 
«fi-money-ffetting  country  were  sufficiently  important  to  keep  out  the 
cottailUf  and  I  accordingly  took  my  place  amongst  a  decent  and  respec- 
table assemblage  of  Roman  citizens.     The  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  per- 
haps the  people  in  Europe  who  possess  the  keenest  zest  for  fine  and 
bitinff  satire.    Gifted  with  great  clearness  of  perception,  they  sdze  with 
rapimty  the  most  fine-drawn  and  remote  illusions.     Habituated  for 
such  a  length  of  time  to  regard  the  evils  that  weigh  upon  them  as  ine- 
vitable as  they  are  interminable,  they  are  no  longer  actuated  by  feelings 
of  hatred  or  vengeance  towards  the  Pope  or  his  ministers;  thev  desire 
not  their  **  taking  off,"  well  aware  that  their  places  would  be  filled  by 
successors  equally  onerous.    They  therefore  confine  their  malice  to 
laughing  heartily  at  the  expense  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  whenever 
the  opportuniQr  is  afforded  them,  by  the  piquant  dialogues  between 
Pasquin  and  Marforio,  or  the  not  less  sly  and  satirical  performances  of 
their  favourite  fantoccini.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  seek  for  an  indulgence  in  this  way  at  the  regular  theatres, 
all  the  pieces  of  which  have  undergone  the  clipping  criticisms  of  the 
censor's  scissors.    It  is  only  then  at  the  puppet-ueatre,  where  the 
pieces  are  improvisedj  that  there  is  any  chance  of  an  indulgence  in  this 
their  fiivourite  pastime.     This  grave  prefatory  explanation  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  your  laughing  at  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  passed  a 
most  delicious  evening  at  a  representation  of  the  wooden  and  pigmy 
comedians  of  the  palace  Fiano.    These  actors  are  not  more  than  a  foot 
high,  and  the  stage  upon  which  they  fret  their  little  hour,  is  about 
•  twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  four  or  five  in  height.     What  adds  wonder- 
fidly  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene  is,  that  the  same  just  proportion  is  ob- 
served in  the  scenery  and  decorations,  which,  be  it  said  en  pasiant,  are 
excellent.    The  doors,  windows,  archways,  &c.  are  calculated  with 
mathematical  nicety  to  suit  the  fairy  proportions  of  these  12-inch  per- 
formers.    The  fiivourite  personage  with  the  Rj^man  people  at  present, 
and  whose  adventures  they  never  tire  in  witnessing,  is  Cassandrino. 
Cassandrino  is  a  foppish  old  gentleman  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of 
age,  spruce  in  his  person,  brisk  in  his  movements,   his  grey  hairs 
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car €^l\y  Qtrsxtgtiifl,  jibHcB^^  best  society,  per- 

fectly tcqubimed  wfth  men  "aM  thfh^;ahd  "knowing  how  to  turn  to  acl- 
vantiige  tlife  ruling  pa^siion  of  tlie  day  :  in  A  wbhl,  Cassdndrino  might  be 
prdtiofdnoied  &ti^m69t  ji^rfk^  tniin^  a  kiiid  of  l^exfaig^aty  Grai^disoh,  if 
he'hAd'«dt  tl¥e'sKgfit  Werhish  dftttiilMtig  overhead  and  ^art  inloVb' 
with  fevery'j[)¥ettyfa<!e  that  cllanc'e  lihroi^*fi^ '  ih' hb' way.  '  In  a  country,' 
the*  g&^ermft&^t  of  whith  i^  entitely  c6tnpOfired'  of  bacbdots,  It  w^$  a 
hftp|>y  tho&gh  a  ha^e&rdoi^  tfhotrghi  t6  ctbate  stich  ii  character  as'  Cas- 
sandrino.     He'  is  of  eoiits^  repreiehted  as'  on^  of  the  laity,  btit  th6' 
imagination' of  tb^fifpe^lietots  soon  g^fls  hfm  wtth  holy  orders,  and  puts 
on  him  the*  violet-coloured  stockfhg«  of  the  Monsignari.     The  M  onsig- 
noii  airife  the  aspirants  after  clerical  honours  at  the  pap^l  court ;  it  fs  f^bm 
tfa3«  dMs  *thttt  most  of  the  ^cctesiastical  dignities  are  filled  np.     Cardinal 
Gonzalvi,  for  instance,  was  a  Monsignore  for  thirty  years  of  his  lift. 
Rotnfe'is  full  of  Monsignori  Of  the  same  age  as  Cassandrtho,  who  have 
still*  M^  niake  their  fortune,  but  who  endeavour  to  console  Aem^elvt*!} 
for  ^0 'delay  by  paying  assiduous  court  to  the  pretty  women  of  Rome." 
The  piece  represented  by  the  puppets  of  Ae  palace  Fiano,  fte  eVeirfn^ 
1  faadthe'good  fortune  to  stray  in  there,  was  entitled  Cas^ndrinoAt^] 
hemdi  tm  FiNore  (Cassandrino  the  painter's  pupil).  A  celebrated  painter 
in  R^tfie  hbs  a  very  beautiful  sister,  whose  charms  have  made  a  pr6-' 
found  imj^ression  upon  Cassandrino,  a  youthfbl  old  gentleman  of  sixty, ' 
extremely  particular  in  his  dress  and  person.     This  amorous  s^kage- 
nary  osdls  to  see  bis  fair  one,  and  gives  himself,  on  entering  on  the  stage,' 
all  iiie  KYs  and  graces  of  an  embryo  cardinal.    These  are  as  indicative 
of  the  character  meant  to  be  ridiculed,  to  the  eye  of  a  Roman,  i's  Is  the 
cayeless  lounge  of  a  man  of  fashion  in  Bond-street,  to  the  glance  of  an 
explerienced  Londoner.     The  appearance  of  Cassandrino  upon  the  siag^ 
and  three  or  four  turns  that  he  takes,  while  waiting  for  his  beHe,  whom 
the  eameriera  di  cam  is  gone  to  seek,    after  having  had  sl  paokttb 
slipped  into  her  hand,  excite  the  hilarity  of  the  audiehce,  so  admirably 
do  hts- movements  imitate  the  affected  gait  of  a  young  Mmsignore.   '\ 
couM  idmo^  venture  to  affirm  that  at  this  moment  tio  one  in  the  theatre 
reodUected  that  it  was  a  piece  of  carved  wood  that  was  treading  the 
boards  before  them.     The  painter's  sister  comes  in,  and  Cassandrino, 
wIk>  has  not  as  yet,  on  account  of  his  age,  ventured  to  make  a  positive 
deelaratbn  of  his  sentiments,  begs  her  to  allow  him  to  sing  a  cavafim 
which  he  had  just  heard  at  a  concert.     This  cavatina,  one  of  Pafesifello'a 
most  deKghtful  airs,  was  sung  in  the  most  enchanting  manner.     It  was 
applauded  most  enthusiastically,  but  the  illusion  was  for  a  moment  d'e- 
8tr<iyed  by  the  spectators  crying  out  Brava,  la  Ciabatina.     This  was 
the  name  of  the  singer  behind  the  scenes.     She  is  the  daughter  Of  a 
cobler  and  has  a  most  superb  voice :  she  is  paid  a  crown  an  evening  for 
singing  this  air.     In  the  words  of  the  cavatina  the  tender  Cassandrino 
conveytt  a  declaration  of  hrs  pasiion  ;  the  young  lady  replies  tb  hinl  by  ' 
sortie  compliments  tij>on  the  elegance  of  his  dress,  with  which  the'blfi 
geritlenaai^  is  enchiinted,  and  immediately  commences  au  entnncraUb^ 
of  dte  excellencies  of  the  various  articles  of  his  costume.     The  cloth  &t 
his'eoat  he   hrid  firoin  France,  that  of  his  pantaloons  frdm  Englatid. ' 
He  th'^  tftMcS  of  Ws  superb  gold  repeater  inad'e  at  Geneva,  which  he 
draws owt  dild  causes  to  strike t  f n  a  word,  Cassattdrino  exWMti  Ulltlfe' 
petty  oiite^ytation  and  vanity  of  a  foppish  Old  bkchelor.  •  Acqftifing  cdn-' 
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Bdence  from  the  enamecation  of  the  piaiiifidd  fierfecMoiv^.of^  histdirefMi 

and  trinkets,  he  insenaibly,  moves  hig  chiur  cloaer  to  tlmt  of  thp. youngs 

lady,  and  a  declaration  in  forip  is  likely  to  pe  the  result,  when  .the  .tea- 

der  iiu^drtit^  is  unpropitiously  interruptiie^  by  the  entrance  of  the 

painter,  who  appears  wi  h  ^  enorwpus  pair  of  vf)|isikier4  and  long  floiv* 

ing  locks ;  this  being  tht;  favourite  riaishionfat  Rome  with  wrtists  of  ^ 

oins,  real  or  pretended^  in  imitation  •of.  Lo^  Byrpn,  who^e  .pef^on 

and  diaracter  are  popular  in  Italy,  particularly  after  ho  9p.  mMy  4er 

voted  his  life  and  fortune  in  tlie  glorious. cause  of  the  Qrfek^ .  Xbe 

yojupg  painter  returns  to  Cassandrino  a  minia^re*.  which  be>had  Wen 

retouching  for  him>  and  at  the  same  tinie  requests  hioi  iiot  to  hoooun 

his  sister  with  any  more  visits.     Cassandrino,  ins(t«ad  of  talking  five  at 

this  intimation^  overwhelms  the  young  paintec  with  the  roo^ti  £itl^iag 

enconiiums  upon  his  talent  and  skill.  .'•'!(> 

On  finding  himself  alqne  with  his  sister,  the  painter  ^asks  h«ff  ^'\H0m 

could  you  he  ao  imprudent  as  to  grant  a  tiU-d-tite  to  axufp  wM.^flVMabt 

marry  you  V*    This  trait^  which  clearly  indicates  the  clerioal  aharaoier 

of  the .  9uitor,  was  caught  and  applauded  by  the  audiewf^  ,  We  n&ti 

had  a  monologue  from  Cassandrino  iu  the  street;  he  iS'JusqiMMQlablietftir 

having  been  pvecluded  the  sight  of  h^  fair  one,  with  whpm  he  is  more 

enamoured  than  ever.     The  reasons  which  h«  makes.  uae,of  ,^  kimsfelf 

to  disguise  his  sixty  years  are  die  more  comical,  inasmuch  rif a i'Qas^ 

sandrino  is  by  no  means  a  fool,  but  on  the  contrary  a  mant^coimideiH/ 

able  experience  and  even  cleverness,,  who  only  givesw^  U^  tlie^jridtn 

culous  frailties,  because  he  is  in  love.     He  at  lengjth.  resolvfs  to  disguise 

himself  in  the  dress  of  a  young  man  and  become  the  pfipil  ol'lihe 

painter.     Here  the  first  act  terminates.     In  the  second  acjt  ne.  httw 

Cassandrino  again  at  the  painter's  house.     His  face  i»  almost  entirely, 

concealed  by  a  pair  of  huge  black  whiskers  and  flowing  wig,'-  but  from 

behind  his  ears  peep  forth  the  little  grey  and  powdered  lockaxof  the 

sexagenary.     His  love-scene  with  the  painter's  sistex  .is  ei^Hentt 

Like  a  true  old  bachelor,  he  endeavours  to  awaken  her  tenderness  kfy 

talking  of  l>is  riches,  which  he  offers  to  share  with  h€;r,  and  ,con^u44a 

by  saying  we  shall  be  so  happy  together  and  no  one  shall  knpi^  of  4lif 

happin,ess.     Tjiis  oUier  touch,  which  evidently  points  out  the  prifist»  is 

seized  and  applauded.     Cassandrino  at  length  ventures  to  fall  at  the  feci 

of  his  mistress^  and  is  surprised  in  this  situation  by  her  old  aunly  i  wbo 

had  known  him  forty  years  before  in  Ferrara.     She  brings  tq  his  xe«^ 

coUectiofi  that  he  then  made  desperate  love  to  her.     Cassandrino!  quita 

the  r^oom  iu  confusion,  and  flies  to  tlie  painter's  Hudio  for  refugee  bU^ 

soon  returfvs,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  young  artists  playing  ofl  a  tbquiAqd 

pleasantries  on  the  amorous  old  gentleman.    The  painter  enters,  i«Ad# 

afler.  sending  away  his  pupils,  has  a  long<  dialogue  with  Casm)drillOi 

who  shews  the  most  mortal  alarm  lest  the.  aSair  .should  be .  i^aad^  pub* 

lie.     This  other  clerical  indication  is  not  lost. upon  the  fine; ssgi^^ity 

of  a  Roman  audience.    The  painter,  alier.  anpusi^g  )iimsfilf  iyi^,th!a. 

emb^ras^ment  of  Ca9?andrino,  at. length  saysa..^'  Y.oii.aiei.come  b^iKr.to. 

tak^  les^^ns  ig\  paii^ting ;  well,  )  shall  give  ym\  some,  and  I  shall  €PVh 

mence  by  one  in  colouring;,  my  jpupils  sl^l  strJB  Q£r,,yipf^r  clodieQ:aiid 

pai^  yi?ur  Wy.ojf  a  fine  scarlet (aUusion.  ijp.Aa  CQi\w^r„€f  ^^fimA'tUfiMf 

and»  U)U8  havmg  attained  the>object  of  your..w4Ah^  (the  caidiQalsbip)^ 

I  shall  walk  you  up  and  doyptn  the  .Co^jfo/"   Casaandrinp,  frigbwned  out 
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of  bis  wiu  al  the  Hm  of  smk  a  yaoittWMMto^.OffaiOBta  to.tQK^riy.ibe  . 
old  auDi,  wb«n  ha  had  mad^  love  lo  iGM^  yaam  ke6f§e  at  ^airaim. 
Ha  tbea  approachaa  the  foot^ligjits,  and  m^s  aaida  to.tba  aoidiaiMis^  ^  i 
renouiica  the  aear|at  (becomiag  Cardiaal)>  hv^  Xahall  heeoma  uaole  to 

the  obji^  I  adar%«iid  than "Ha  bagaj^rateiidt^thal  Im  k  aallad 

away»  m&kea  a  low  bow  to  the  audienea^  and  diifnyrm      8iirh  ia  ao 
ioparfiBCC  aoalyak  of  the  del^icious  little  piace«  ishiak  coaatan^y  |ira- 
ducad  amoajgat  tha  ■pectaiogi  busata  of  u^niyeatrrOi  excited  that 
smothered  aod  concentrated  laughter  atill  more  a^raaahle.  :  On^a 
cloae  of  the  pieae  a  child  came  forward  to  trim  the^mpa,  whei^.  a  <^x 
of  anrpriae  arose  from  the  whole  audience,  thinking  tha(  they  aaw  a  i 
giant-HK>  strong  had  the  illusion  been,  and  so  totally  hiad  they  forgotftoa  « 
the  fairy  proportions  of  the  personages  by  whom  they  had  been  so  wall  ^ 
amused  during  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     We  had  ailerwaj^ds  a  hallat 
called  ''The  Enchanted  Well,"  taken  from  the  Arabian  Nigbta  ]Bnter' 
tainmenta*  which  was  still  more  astonishing^  if  possible,  than  ^  ci>« 
medy,  from  the  graceful  and  natural  movements  of  the  wooden  %uraa* 
tes.     On  inquiring  from  one  of  my  neighbours  rdative  to  the.machaiMsn 
of  these  charming  dancers,  I  was  informed  that  the  feet  are  .made.iif  lead* 
that  the  strii^,  by  means  of  whigh  they  and  the  legs  arei  moved,  yaaa 
throi^  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  are  inclosed,  together  with  thoae 
that  direct  the  motion  of  the  head,  in  a  little  tube,  the  i^pertureof  which  ' 
is  at. the  crown  of  the  head.    It  is  therefore  only  the  strings  which  move 
the  arms  that  are  a  little  visible,  but  even  this  inconvenience  may  be 
avoided  by  taking  a  seat  five  or  six  paces  removed  from  the  stage* 
The  eyes  are  moveable,  but  only  inasmuch  as  the  head  inclines  to  the 
left  or  right  side.     But  I  despair  of  conveying  to  you  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the  natural  movements  and  attitude^  of 
the  body  are  imitated  by  means  which,  thus  described  in  words,  appear 
to  be  so  simple  and  even  clumsy.     It  was  not  till  aftei-  an  int-erval  of  . 
three  day^  that  I  could  again  find  a/retf  evening  to  revisit  my  favourite 
Fantoccini  of  the  Fiano  palace.     Upon  this  occasion,  the  complexion 
of  the  entertainment  had  changed  from  **gay  to  grave,  from  l^ely  to 
aeyere  :*•  in  plain  prose  we  were  presented  with  a  tragedy  entided  TV- 
rnistOf  and  I  almost  fear  to  excite  your  ridicule,  by  avowing  that  on 
this  evening  I  wept  almost  as  much  as  I  had  laughed  upon  the  former. 
The  tragedy  of  Temisto,  which  though  represented  by  actors  only  twelve 
inches  high,  awakened  so  much  emotion,  was  as  follows : — The  scene  is  in 
Greece,  during  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.    The  king  Cres- 
fonte  was  formerly  married  to  Temisto,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  named 
Philisthene.     Erista,  a  beautifiil  but  wicked  woman,  having  entertained 
a  violent  passion  for  the  king,  persuaded  him  that  Temisto  had  been 
unfaithfhl  to  his  bed.     Soon  afler  the  injured  queen  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  was,  through  the  contrivance  of  Erista,  sold  as  a  slave  to 
some  Egyptians,  who  carried  her  with  therti  to  their  native  country. 
The  king  then  married  Erista.    Ten  years  afterwards  Temisto  returned 
•from  Egypt  under  another  name,  and,  being  profoundly  conversant  wieh 
Ae  mythological  mysteries  of  that  country,  Was  made  high  priestess  of 
Bacchus,  and  became  the  confidant  of  the  wicked  queen  Erista.    This  ex-* 
poaition,  though  it  may  appear  long  tfhus  set  down  in  writing,  was  im . 
provwed  clearly  and  rapidly  at  the  Fantnceim^  the  language  of  the  piece, 
which  was  m  prose,  was  natural  and  animated*     There  was,  to  be  sure, 
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ncm  and  t&enialktk  want  of  hisiorml  keeping  by  an  iinnrimilaty  allusion* 
to  some  modem  tnBtom^  which  rfiefred  tt  waa  aa  Miaft  of  the  NmteMidi* 
Centuiy  and  not  a  Gfeak  of  tile  biafoie  tfanas^  tint  was  sptekiog.  Bttt 
tiiis  defect  was  vkure  than-compcBaatcd  fer  by  the  extreme  yivaeity  of  the 
dialogue,  wfaidi  aotnetiiiiet  be^sme  so  eaitoeat^'that  the  interiocnlma  in-* 
tamipted  eaeh'odier,  <m  wUdioetiMMnia  a  shout  of  applamacawae  from 
the  andtenee.  At  thoopen^  of  ^be  tragedy,  the  queen  firiata  is  dc^ 
siroos  of  hating  JMiSisthene,  die  son  of  her  huabaiid  by  hia  first  will! 
Tettttto,tuM»ss£ated>and  for  this  purooae  she  ap;dto  to  die  high  p^ 
of  Baechus,  whool  idie  charges  with  die  execotioii  of  the  foul  deed« 
as  she  may  easily  accomplish  it  amidst  the  unbridled  disorder  of  the 
Bacdumaliah  rites  about  tO'take  place.  Temisto,  though  filled  widi 
horror  at- the  proposition  of  destroying  her  own  son,  affiscts  to  consent 
lest  die  queen  nun^'intrust  die  deed  to  other  hands.  Temisto  then  r€r- 
eolv^  to  hare  an  niteryiew  with  her  bdoired  son,  and  accordingly  meets 
him  in  a  wood  eorisecrated  to  Bacchus.  After  some  peiiminary  ques- 
tiotts,  she  asks  him  in  a  tremulous  voice  **  if  he  loved  his  mother?" 
^Love  my  mother  P  repiies  the  young  prince,  "I  think  only  of  her,  I 
lite  only  to  avei^  her.  At  this  declaration  Temisto  can  scarcely  re- 
frain (ram  dirowing  herself  on  his  neck.  During  the  whole  of  this  scend 
which  is  even  a  long  one,  die  audience  were  in  a  flood  of  tears.  In 
the  second  act,  we  find  the  young  prince  passionately  enamoured  of 
Ismenia,  the  daughter  of  Elista  by  a  first  husbiand.  The  grand  priestess, 
without  diacotering'to  Philisthene  that  she  is  his  mother,  acquaints  him 
thi&t  it  was  the  queen  Erista  who  contrived  the  ruin  of  Temisto,  and  had 
her  sold  into  Egypt  as  a  slave.  This  fatal  disclosure  plunges  the 
young  prince  into  a  cruel  dilemma,  between  his  passion  for  Ismenia  and 
die  solemn  vow  be  had  made  at  the  altar  of  fiacchus  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  mother,  as  soon  as  he  should  learn  their  author.  In  tlie 
midst  of  this  struggle  between  love  and  duty  Ismenia  appears,  and 
Philisthene,  in  his  trouble  and  confusion,  tells  her  that  it  is  her  mother 
the  queen  who  has  been  the  contriver  of  Temisto's  ruin*  Then  en- 
sued a  scene  of  love  and  despair  which  drew  forth  abundant  tears 
from  the  spectators.  It  would  be  too  long  to  follow  in  detail  the 
entire  of  the  tragedy ;  I-  shall  therefore  come  at  once  to  the  catastrophe. 
Philisthene  to  avenge  his  modier  endeavours  to  poniard  Erista,  but 
durough  a  fatal  mistake  pierces  the  heart  of  his  mistress.  On  dis- 
covering his  error,  he  plunges  the  weapon  into  his  own  breast,  takes 
die  hands  of  Ismenia,  and  after  a  few  broken  expressions  of  mutual 
tenderness,  which  could  not  be  heard  for  the  sobbing  of  the  audience, 
the  two  ill-fated  lovers  die  in  each  others  arms*  Not  to.  dilate  more 
upon  a  subject  which  may  to  you  appear  frivolous,  I  shall  merely  add, 
that  at  the  last  scene  the  emotion  of  the  spectators  was  at  its  height, 
and  that  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  such  plenteous  and  natural  tears 
shed  at  a  tragical  representation  by  actors  of  flesh  and  blood*  Hav^ 
in^  spoken  to  you  of  the  tragic  and  comic  Fantoccinif  I  shall  terr 
inmate  this  rather  too  long  letter  by  a  few  words  upon  the  satirical 
Tantoccim.  Having  met  here  a  charmbg  family  widi .  whom  I  wa? 
intinSafely  acquainted  at  Naples  during  the  reign  of  Murat,  I  was 
invited  to  a  private  repi^esentation  (they  ^ving  had,  and  with  some  rea- 
son, an  unbounded  confidence  in  my  discretion)  of  a  satirical  comedy, 
something  in  the  style  of  the  Mandragora  of  ^achiavelli.      In  this  piece 
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the  actual  manners  of  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  Rome  are 
toached  off  with  the  most  striking  verity.  From  the  very  first  scene  it 
brought  to  mind  the  Prcverbes  Francois  of  Carmontel,  and  the  admirable 
truth  with  which  that  writer  (too  liule  known  in  England)  has  painted 
the  manners  of  the  French  under  Louis  XVI.  The  piece  I  witnessed  on 
this  occasion  was  called  Si  farh  n  o  no  un  secretario  di  state?  One  of 
the  characters  in  this  piece  is  no  less  'a  personage  than  the  reigning 
Pontiff,  Leo  XII,  who  abhors  his  ftro  secretario  di  stato,  the  Caidinal 
della  Somiglia,  an  old  man  eighty-two  years  of  age,  formerly  a  man  of 
much  skill  and  address  in  themansgement  of  affairs,  but  now  almost  in- 
capable from  nearly  a  total  loss  of  memory — a  singular  quality  or  rather 
absence  of  a  quality  in  a  minister  of  state.  The  scene  in  which  this  memory- 
less  Cardinal  is  represented  speaking  to  three  persons,  a  curate,  a  cattle 
drover,  and  the  brother  of  a  Carhonaro^  who  have  each  presented  differak 
petitions  to  him,  but  which  he  continually  confounds  in  replying  to  then, 
is  delicious.  The  Cardinal,  who  perceives  that  he  is  confounding  the* 
petitions,  still  boldly  makes  head  against  his  infirmity*  and  pretends  to 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  them,  which  he  proves  by  speaking  to  the' 
drover  of  his  brother,  who  has  conspired  against  the  state,  and  is  suffer**' 
ing  the  just  severity  of  the  law,  while  he  endeavours  to  convince  the 
unfortunate  brother  of  the  Carhaftaro  of  the  inconvenience  of  admittin|f 
into  the  Roman  territories  two  hundred  head  of  black  cattle  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  In  listening  to  these  pleasant  absurdities,  uttered 
by  a  little  personage  twelve  inches  high  and  clothed  in  the  scarlet  robes 
of  a  cardinal,  tears  were  starting  from  every  eye  with  excessive 
laughter.  The  company  present  consisted  only  of  eighteen,  some  of 
whom  directed  the  movements  of  the  puppets  and  spoke  £ot  them,  i 
remarked  with  pleasure,  that  the  only  want  of  respect  towards  Leo  XIL' 
on  the  occasion,  was  exhibiting  him  thus  in  miniature.  The  part  assigned 
to  him  in  the  piece  is  not  a  ridiculous  one — it  may  even  be  said  to  be  s 
flattering  one  from  its  energy ;  for  in  truth  this  poor  Pope,  exhausted  b^ 
long  sickness,  had  lost  all  firmness  of  character.  The  way  in  which  these 
comedies  are  got  up  is  as  follows.  The  outline  of  the  plot  or  Osiotura^ 
Is  agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  actors,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
by  those  who  speak  for  the  puppets.  The  plot  thus  arranged  is  written 
out  and  a  copy  stuck  up  opposite  each  of  those  who  speak  behind  the 
scenes,  of  whom  there  is  one  for  each  puppet.  Those  who  ape^ 
for  the  female  characters  are  young  women.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
Tiano  palace,  having  gone  late  I  could  only  find  a  place  in  the  pit  close 
to  the  stage,  from  which  situation  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  t}»  yowDtf 
girl  who  spoke  for  the  heroine  of  the  piece.  This  of  course  destroyed 
the  feeble  degree  of  illusion  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  dramatic 
pleasure.  I  soon  lefl  the  dieatre,  but  before  quitting  my  place,  I  conld 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  gestures  of  the  young  girl  who  was  8peak*> 
ing  for  the  puppet,  which  were  quite  as  animated  and  much  more  nato* 
ral  than  if  she  had  been  upon  the  stage  herself.  In  general  the  dia- 
logue at  the  Fantoccini  displays  much  more  of  natural  intonation  and 
richness  and  variety  of  inflexion,  than  the  more  measured  and  affected 
declamation  of  the  regular  theatres.  The  reason  may  be,  that,  besides 
the  fervour  of  improvisation,  the  speakers  have  not  to  attend  to  the  play 
of  their  countenances,  or  the  management  of  their  attitudes,  not  having 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  upon  them.     This  latter  circumstance  is  parti* 
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cularly  favourable  to  satirical  comedy,  such  as  that  iii  whidli  I  saw 
figure,  Cardiual  Somiglia,  Leo  XII.  and  his  Confessor,  the  famous 
banker,  Tourlouso,  Duke  of  Bracciano,.  and  other  well-known  Roman, 
characters.  The  young  gentlemen  who  spoke  for  the  puppets,  imitated 
not  only  the  accents  of  these  pprsonageslj  but  even  the  tournure  of  their 
ideas,  so  that  the  mimicry  was  admirable.  Three  or  four  of  the  com- 
pany present  had  passed  tlie  early  part  of  the  evening  with  those  grave 
and  potent  persons,  whom  they  had  then  the  delicious  pleasure  of  seeing 
exhibited  in  little.  This  species  of  comedy,  when  it  is  not  a  caricature, 
but  gay  and  good-naturedly  comic  and  natural,  is,  at  least  to  my  taste, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  intellectual  pleasures  to  be  met  with  in  a 
despotic  country.  Apropos  of  despotism  ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the 
principd  actor,  or  more  properly,  speaker  at  the  Fiano  palace,  is  regu^ 
larly  sent  three  or  four  times  a-year  to  prison  for  some  breach  of  either 
moral  or  political  biemcancc^  which  escapes  him  in  the  fervour  o£mpro^ 
visation.  These  sojournings  in  prison  would  be  still  more  frequent,^ 
were  it  not  that  the  manager  of  the  concern  takes  care  to  pay  the  two 
or  three  spies  chargecl  by  the  police  to  watch  the  representations  of 
the  Fantoccini f  and  report  any  impromptu  indiscretions  they  may  be 
guilty  of.  This  manager,  who  is  wise  in  his  generation,  instead  of 
paying  the  bribe  to  these  Arguses  afler  the  performance,  gives  it  to  them 
beforehand ;  so  that  being  generally  half-seas-over  at  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  though  they  may  see  double  with  their  corporeal  eyes,  yet 
their  intellectual  optica  are  somewhat  obscured.  Another  circumstance 
characteristic  of  a  despotic  country  is,  that  the  manager  of  this  theatre 
and  his  partner,  who  is  a  carpenter,  make  up  their  accoimts  every  night 
and  pay  off  all  demands,  as  if  the  undertaking  were  at  an  end.  I  am 
told  their  net  profit,  one  evening  with  another,  is  about  forty  francs  each 
representation.  Girolemo,  the  director  of  the  Fantoccim  theatre  at 
Milan,  died  a  short  time  back,  after  having  amassed  a  fortune  of 
300,000  francs.  For  this  he  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the 
excellence  of  his  ballets.  The  degree  of  grace  and  moelleux,  which  he 
succeeded  in  communicating  to  the  ronds  dejambes  and  entrechats  of 
the  little  wooden  figurantes  must  have  been  seen  to  be  credited.  It 
was  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  said  in  Milan,  that  Girolemo*s  first 
puppet  excelled  the  principal  dancer  at  the  Scala.  The  favourite  comic 
personage  of  Girolemo's  pieces  was  not,  as  at  Rome,  Cassandrino.  .  In  a 
country  the  government  of  which  was  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
celibatairest  such  a  character  would  have  been  without  zest.  Gianduja,, 
the  comic  personage  employed  by  Girolemo,  was  a  Piedmontese  valet, 
who,  astonished  at  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  good  people  of  Milan, 
makes  the  most  droll  observations  upon  them  in  his  Piedmontese  patois. 
There  is  not  a  little  humour  in  the  Idea  of  such  a  personage,  who,  sur-* 
prised  at  every  thing  he  sees,  either  asks  a  reason  for  it,  or  else  explains 
it  to  himself  by  tlie  most  ludicrous  and  caustic  suppositions.  In  their 
impromptu  comedies,  these  invariable  characters,  whose  habitudes  are 
traditional  and  known  beforehand,  are  great  favourites  with  the  Italians.. 
They  obviate  the  ennui  of  an  exposition  or  explanation :  hence  the 
vogue  of  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  Bughelli,  &c.  It  would  appear  from, 
some  antiquarian  discoveries  lately  made  i^t  Naples,  that  similar  per- 
sonages of  a  fixed  and  invariable  character  were  employed  in  theJ^teces 
Attelansy  which  were  played  before  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  under 
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them.a^  Ga^uil.  find  this  iiejgbb^uriiMr .  toww, .  I  will  termiaate  this 

long  laMeiF  lif  re^e^wmndipg  tbe  Es^iah  drapmtlc  ^uthor^.to  try  tti  w 

yiee«»  with  pwppeiiBfbefQ^^^lituriBg  tbeiabefQ^  Sjich  an 

jeMAy.  would  be  infinitely  morr  Mt\A  to  them  thaa  the  counsel  of  eren 

thotr  iiacesest  firifoiids*    I,  pan  mure  you  that  on  the  second  time  of 

wiimewing^be  iVmdoi^'iitt.yDO  aro  no  longer  affected  by  the  exiguity  of 

.(di^ir<Natut9i  and  that  the  illusion  is  very  nearly  as  perfect  as  upon,  the 

'  lai gDJt'bvMtds  tvod  by  livpg  actors.    At  all  events  K>r.  satirical  comedy 

•the  JF^wtorcvii  present. an  unique  resource*     I  have  just  heard  of  a 

•consd^  of  this  kind  lately  played  at  Naples,  of  so  dangerous  a  nature, 

thaC  the  aotors  and  audienoe  amounted  only  to  six  persons — three  being 

qiectatQirs%      On  the  second  night's  representation!    the    spectators 

changed  places  with  the  actors,  in  order  that  the  latter  m^ht  share  in 

dbe  amusement  in  their  turn.    The  entertainment,  I  understand,  waa 

piquant  in  the  extreme.    I  can  only  at  present  tell  you  the  names  of 

the  charactera,  which  were,  the  King  ot  Naples,  the  Prince  Royal 

making  a  formal  com^bunt  of  his  wife,  and  the  Duchess  of  Florida,  the 

lefUhanded  spouse  of  Ferdinand.     I  can  well  imagine  what  a  rich 

harvest  of  the  ludicrous  the  bufiboa-like  manner  of  speaking  of  the 

king,  who  discusses  even  the  gravest  matters  of  state  in  the  language 

and  inth  the  gestures  of  a  lazzaronif  must  have  offered.    This  monairch, 

in  his  tnily  royal  natvetis^  has  said  a  hundred  things  equally  as  amusing 

tm  the  Saudot  of  Moliere*s  Avare^  or  the  pauvre  homme  of  his  Tartuffc; 

but  tempting  as  the  subject  is,  I  must  halt  here,  for  it  is  too  dangerous 

a  one  to  trust  to  the  ineffectual  guardianship  of  wafers  or  wax.  Besides, 

my  letter  is  already  of  too  luiconscionable  a  length,  particularly  aa  I 

fear  that  your  incredulity  will  revolt  against  much  of  what  I  have  been 

aajring  (though  said  most  truly)  upon  the  comedies,  tragedies,  satires, 

and  balleu  of  the  Italian  Fantoccini.  B. 
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SavBBAL  atten^  have  been  recently  made  to  attract  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  North  American  Indians,  both  in  our  own  possessions  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
and  prevent  their  utter  extinction.  All  that  relates  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  character  of  man  in  his  savage  as  well  as  civilized  state,  is 
calculated  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  paust  be 
generally  beneficial  to  mankind.  Mr.  Hunter,  it  is  well  known, 
lately  published  a  work  of  a  very  singular  character  upon  this  subject, 
<»dcu]ated  to  throw  light  upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  singular 
race,  who  scantily  peopled  the  northern  regions  of  America,  pior  to  its 
discovery  by  Europeans,  many  tribes  of  which  have  altogether  disap- 
peared. Numberless  peculiar  customs  and  singularities  of  language 
distlnguiflii  this  people  from  the  Aboriginea  of  every  other  known  terri-» 
tory,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  offer  a  more  interesting  subject  of 
research.  The  North  American  Indian  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  ua- 
cttltivated  man.  His  religious  creed,  at  least  that  of  many  of  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississipi,  resembles  that  of  the  Jews,  in  being  a  pure  theiam. 
•  !•"  ?  ^^^^'  of  freedom,  and  nothing  can  bend  him  to  slavery,  bein^ 
ihdissolubly  attached  to  roaming  the  vast  forests  and  beautiful  aavan-- 
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nahs  of  his  native  land.  He  exhibits  great  nobleness  of  character, 
sii^lar  niagnaniMit^>strbiig'Vn^«nta)  akd  filiaf  htfau:hm(snt%  Hlo^  of 
tmth  and  sincerrtjf  'in  Hi  ititercoarBe  vmYt  hitr-fi^enfdsr;  bttd  a  •degree  df 
bravery  and  sagacity  %  Wr,  almost  ineredible*  He  la  a  crud  and  vch 
vengeful  enenly,  bnt'  he  rarely  bebomes  an  enemy  lirklioat  adequate 
cause.  Persecu^^,  belied,  and  cheated,  by  the  vi^tes^  he  has  beiti 
represented  as  de^ute^  of  virtttes,  W(»rfhlese,  and  feroi^oun;  wkMiili 
reality  he  frequently' exhibits -great  gener^ey;^dtevafioft  of  *piritj  «i»d 
energy  of  address,  which  are  not  flmrpesaed  among  ^he  inlMMtlHW^f 
eivilized  cbmmunitiea.  The  Indian  attacks  upon  the  whites  have  ray^ 
or  ever  been  made  without  ample  provoeatioto ;  among  theniselves  ^hay 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  colonists  in  their  intestine  warsi  and  hsnre 
been  paid  by  them  per  8calp,'for  the  destractionof  thefr'bre<h¥eii.  TJte 
robberies  and  murders  of  Indians  often  perpetrated  by  badkwood#Atnen, 
and  the  kns^vety  oi  white  thiders,  the  continual  encroachments-  of  die 
colonists  tibon  them,  the  sufferings  they  have  undergone  fiM>m  'ttein- 
(roduction  of  ardent  spirits;  and  the  l^ds  thikt  hav^  l^enA(»ar(iAtty  pro^ 
moted  between  the  dtfiih-ent  tribes,  have  rapidly  diminished  ttiUfff  popu- 
lation'; and  the  time  approaches  very  &8t  when  in  alt  the  vast  tract 
east  of  the  Missisisipi  not  a  single  aboriginal  American  #tll  lemafb. 
The  traditions  af  the  Iroquois  abound  with  touching  rations  of  the  fci- 
justice  they  have  sustained  from  the  whites,  from  their-  first  settling  in 
the  country.  *'  We  and  our  tribes,"  say  they,  ^  lived  in  peace  and  har- 
mony with  each  other  before  the  white  people  came  into  thi^  country ; 
our  council-houBe*  extended  far  to  the  north  and  the  south.  In  the 
middle  of  it  we  could  meet  fVom'  all  parts  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace 
together;  when  the  white  men  arrived  in  the  soutti  we reciBived  them  as 
friends,  tre  did  the  same'  when  they  arrived  in  the  east.  '  It  wad  we,  it 
was  our  fbrefiithers,  who  made  them  welcome  and  kt  diom  sit  ionirA^by 
our  side.  The  land  they  settled  on  was  ours.  '  We  klSew  not  but  the 
Great  Spirit  had  sent  them  to  us  for  some  good  purpose,  and  there- 
fore we  thought  they  must  be  a  good  people.  We  were  mistaken ;  for  no 
sooner  had  they  obtained  a  footing  in  our  lands,  than  tliey  began  to  pull 
our  council-house  ""^  down,  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other,  and  at 
last,  meeting  in  the  centre  where  the  council-fire  was  yet  burning  bright, 
they  put  it  but  and  extinguished  it  with  our  own  blood  !t  widi  thd  blbod 
of  those  X  who  with  us  had  received  them ! — who  had  welcomed  them  in 
our  land !  Their  blood  ran  in  streams  into  our  fire,  and  extinguished 
it  so  entirely,  that  not  one  spark  was  lefi;  \is  whereby  to  kindle  a  new 
fire;  we  were  compelled  to  withdraw  ourselves  beyond  the  great  swamp, 
and  to  fly  to  our  good  uncle  the  De3amattenos,§  who  kindly  gave  us  a 
tract  of  land  to  live  on.  How  long  we  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
this  asylum  the  Great  Spirit  only  knows.  The  whites  wHl  not  rest  con- 
tented until  they  shall  have  destroyed  the  last  of  us,  and  made  us  dis- 
appear entirely  from  the  face  of  the  earth .^|| 

The  introduction  of  civilization  into  America  and  the  establiriiment 
of  a  mighty  empire  there,  has  not  been  effected  without  the  committal 


*  AHiiuicei. 

t  Mavderiag  us  wben  assembled  for  pacific  purpcites. 

X  AUtt^Mig  to  the  massacres  of  the  Conestago  Indians  by  the  whites. 

§  llieThuross  whom  they  80  denominate.  t1  Buchanan. 
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of  many  wanton  crimes.     The  murders,  robberies,  injustice,  snd  op-^ 
pression  of  the  native  Indians,  the  kidnapping  and  carrying  them  oflT 
for  slaves,  the  assembling  them  under  peaceful  pretences  and  betraying^ 
them,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  destruction,  together  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  hunting  grounds  and  native  soil,  form  another  singular 
example  of  the  inscrutable  government  of  mundane  events ;  and  bovr 
much  national  and  individual  injustice  and  crime  are  permitted  to  take 
place,  to  work  out  a  remote  and  extensive  good.    The  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  the  Indians  never  wanted  an  excuse,  though  nine  times  out 
often  a  provocation  fully  sufficient  to  justify  them  was  given  on  the 
parts  of  the  whites.     Mr.  J.  Buchanan,*  his  Majesty's  consul  for  New 
York,  has  published  a  volume,  which  though  principally  a  compilation 
from  the  observations  of  others,  to  which  are  added  those  observations 
which  he  himself  has  been  enabled  to  make  upon  tlie  subject,  contains 
many  singular  examples  of  injustice  towards  the  Indians,  of  the  state  of 
suffering  in  which  they  at  present  exist,  and  of  the  claims  they  have 
upon  civilized  nations  for  the  wrongs  which  they  endure  at  their  liands. 
As  tliis  volume  throws  into  one  view  the  various  traits  of  the  Indian 
character,  it  is  both  useful  and  entertaining.     Mr.  Hunter  is  gone  again 
to  the  woods  of  the  Missouri,  with  the  advantage  of  much  knowledge 
acquired  both  in  England  and  America,   to  attempt  some  amelioration 
of  their  condition,  and  we  trust  our  colonial  Government  will  profit  by 
the  example  thus  set  before  it.        ■ 

The  Indian  traditions  have  preserved*^  with  great  accuracy  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  whites  among  them,  and  the  unprincipled  conduct  of 
the  first  settlers.  The  Dutch  demanded  from  them  as  much  land  as  a 
hide  would  cover,  to  raise  greens  for  their  soup ;  this  being  granted, 
they  cut  the  hide  into  slips  and  encircled  a  large  piece  of  ground  with  it 
on  New  York  island,  "upon  which  tliey  built  strong  houses"  and 
planted  "  great  guns**  against  them.f  The  conduct  of  the  EngHsh  to 
their  disgrace,  was  even  less  ceremonious  than  this.  I'hey  asked  no 
leave  of  the  Indians,  but  took  possession  of  what  land  they  wanted,  en- 
croached upon  their  hunting  and  fishing-groimds,  and  very  quickly  got 
into  disputes  with  them  and  spilled  their  blood.  The  tribe  of  Indians 
to  whom  the  land  belonged,  which  was  thus  occupied  by  the  British, 
after  having  welcomed  the  destroyers  to  their  shores  and  even  hunted 
for  them,  fled  into  Pennsylvania  and  remained  there  until  Miquon,  the 
Englishman,  (William  Pehn)  whose  name  they  even  now  regard  with 
reverence,  came  and  procured  an  interval  of  peace  for  them.  At  his 
death  they  were  again  persecuted  and  driven  afar  from  their  new  home. 

That  the  Indians  possess  capacity  for  civilized  life,  when  they  can  i 

be  brought  to  feel  a  relish  for  it,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  I 

account  of  a  visit  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Miss  Brandt,  as  late  as 
1819,  at  the  residence  of  herself  and  brother,  the  Indian  chief  of  the  ^ 

same  name  in  our  service.  The  house  of  Mr.  Brandt  is  situated  near 
the  ma<;nificent  shores  of  the  vast  lake  Ontario.  It  has  a  noble  and 
commanding  aspect,  and  stands  on  a  spot  of  great  naturld  beauty.  The 
visitor  entered  the  houne  unobserved,  and  passed  into  a  parlour  well 

*  Sketches  of  the  North  Americao  Indiuis,  tb«r  History,  Mannen  and  Ciu- 
tojns.    By  J.  Buchaniin.    0vo.  1  vol. 
t  Is  not  this  story  of  the  hide  a  fable  borronred  from  antiquity  ?     Ed. 
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famished  with  1ooktDg^glas9e«»  oarpet,  mahogany  tables^  and  fasbioiud>fe 
chairs.  A  guitar  hung  against  the  wall,  and  also  a  book-case  contain- 
ing a  number  of  elementary  works,  and  a  prayer-bo.ok  in  the  Mohawk 
.toi^ue. 

''  Soon/'  says  Mr.  B.  "  in  walked  a  «harmin^  noble-looking  Indian  girl, 
dressed  partly  m  the  native,  and  partly  in  the  English  costnme.    Her  hair 
was  connned  on  the  head  in  a  silk  net,  but  the  lower  tresses,  escaping  from 
thence,  flowed  down  on  her  shoulders  under  a  tunic  or  morning  dress  of 
black  silk  ;  she  woie  a  petticoat  of  the  same  material  and  colour,  which  reached 
;V^eiy  little  below  the  knees.    Her  silk  stockings  and  kid  shoes  were,  like  the 
rest  of  her  dress,  black.    The  grace  and  dignity  of  her  movement,  the  style 
of  her  dress  and  manner^  so  new,  so  unexpected,  filled  us  all  with  astonish- 
ment.    With  ereat  ease,  yet  by  no  means  in  that  common-place  mode  so 
generally  prevalent  on  sucn  occasions,  she  enquired  how  we  had  found  the 
roads,  accommodstton,  &c.    No  flatter  was  at  all  apparent  on  account  of  the 
delay  in  setting  breakfast ;  no  fidgeting  and  fuss-making,  no  running  in  and 
out,  no  idle  expressions  of  regret,  such  as  Oh  dear  me  I  had  1  known  of  your 
coming,  you  would  not  have  been  kept  in  this  way  -,  but  with  perfect  'ease 
she  mantained  the  conversation,  until  a  Squaw,  wearing  a  man*s  nat,  brought 
in  a  tray  with  preparations  for  breakfast.     A  table  cloth  of  fine  white  damask 
being  laid,  we  were  regaled  with  tea,  coffee,  hot  rolls,  butter  in  water,  and 
ice-coolers,  eggs,  smoked-beef  and  ham,  broiled  chickens,  &c. ;  all  served  in 
a  truly  neat  and  comfortable  style.    The  delay,  we  afteswards  discovered, 
«rose  from  the  desire  of  our  hostess  to  supply  us  with  hot  rolls,  which  were 
actually  baked  while  we  waited.     1  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description 
of  these  comforts,  as  they  were  so  little  to  be  expected  in  the  nouse'of  an 
Indian.     After  breakfast.  Miss  Brandt,  as  we  must  still  call  her,  took  my 
daughters  out  to  walk,  and  look  at  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  countiy. 
She  and  her  brother  had  previously  expressed  a  hope  that  we  would  stay  all 
day,  but  though  i  wished  of  all  tmngs  to  do  so,  and  had  determined  in  the 
event  of  their  pressing  their  invitation,  to  accept  it,  yet  I  decHned  the  proposal 
•at  first,  and  thus  forfeited  a  pleasure  which  we  all  of  us  lonaed  in  our  hearts 
to  enjoy,  for,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  any  uncorrupted 
Indian  to  repeat  a  request  if  once  rejected.    They  believe  that  those  to  whom 
they  offer  any  mark  of  friendship,  and  who  give  a  reason  for  refusing  it,  do  so 
in  perfect  sincerity,  and  that  it  would  be  rudeness  to  require  them  to  alter 
their  determination,  or  break  their  word.    And  as  the  Inaian  never  makes  a 
shew  of  civility,  but  when  prompted  by  aaenuine  feeling,  so  he  thinks  others 
are  actuated  by  similar  candour.    I  really  feel  ashamed  when  1  consider  how 
•  scvcM  a  rebuke  this  carries  with  it  to  us,  who  boast  of  civilisation,  but  who 
-are  so  mnth  carried  away  by  the  general  insincerity  of  expression  pervad- 
ing all  ranks,  that  few  indeed  are 'to  be  found,  who  speak  just  what  they  wish 
orknow." 

The  mother  of  Miss  Brandt  and  her  other  children  resided  on  an 
Indian  settlement,  on  the  Grand  River  running  into  lake  Erie ;  preferring 
.their  ancient  manners  and  customs  to  those  to  which  her  son  and 
daughter  bad  conformed.  It  is  pleasing  to  add  that  the  land  on  which 
the  house  is  built,  and  the  surrounding  estate,  were  agifl  from  the  British 
Government  to  Captain  Brandt,  their  father,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief 
and  translator  of  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Mohawk  tongue. 
So  much  for  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  to  acquire  the  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion. Of  their  natural  eloquence  nothing  need  be  said  here,  as  reference 
may  easily  be  made  to  vol.  IL  p.  60.  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
The  speech  of  Tecumseh,  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  Osages  to  join  the 
British  and  make  war  with  the  Americans,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
is  another  most  striking  piece  of  eloquence. 

The  affection  of  the  Indian  for  his  children  is  not  exceeded  by  tluit 
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of  the  parent  ior  aajr  dvOfged  iittdoti,  and  to  hit  cMaM  intthacdoii 
them,  in  youth,  may  be  ascribed  the  pezlbol  harmony  and  nndistorbed 
goTcmment  of  the  tribes  intcraaHy,  deetitute  of  laws  or  siqierior  avthoiity, 
sav^wbat  the  more  powerful  mftads  establish  by  their  moral  aseendeney. 
Mr.  Hechewelder,  a  missionary,  says,  that  the  first  lesson  fpven  by 
Indian  parents,  is  to  impress  them  uith  gratitude  to  the  Great  Spiiit  fer 
their  existence,  for  their  game,  vegetables,  and  the  Uessings  their  ances- 
tors ei^oyed ;  and  that  they  must  do  what  is  pleasing  to  him.  (That  dbeir 
ancestors  were'infbrmed  that  the  Crreat  Spirit  is  good,  and  that  they  knew 
from  experience  what  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  how  to  obcain  his  fsTcrar ; 
that  the  young  must  revere  their  elders  for  their  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  kipdness,  in  imparting  this  and  other  instruction  to  them.  Various 
incitements  t^  emulati<m  as  hunters  and  warriors  are  then  held  out  to 
them.  Good  and  bad  actions  are  explained,  and  the  agency  of  an  evil 
spirit,  envying  them  what  they  have  received  irom  his  superior  the  Great 
and  Good  One*  Thus  they  are  rationally  led  on  from  thing  to  thing,  the 
whole  of  the  plan  of  education  being  to  elevate  the  mind,  make 
them  magnanimous,  and  despiscrs  of  pain,  bold  in  combat  and  perse- 
vering in  the  chase.  Their  plan  has  succeeded  in  a  most  remarkable  de- 
gree; no  discord  is  ever  known  in  their  little  communities.  Without 
magistrates  or  laws,  every  thing  is  well  regulated,  age  and  knowledge 
confer  rank,  wisdom  gives  power,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  guides 
the  future.  Generations  pass  away  and  the  same  system  is  pursued 
with  the  same  success. 

The  Indian  possesses  sensibility  and  gratitude  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  cruelties  which  have  been  charged  to  him  have  been  almost  always 
the  result  of  previous  ill  usage.  Revenge  is  the  burning  passion  of  un- 
cultivated man ;  and  through  what  other  channel  can  he  obtain  jua- 
ticet  We  trust  that  few' of  the  injuries  whiclfhave  been  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  white  colonist,  could  be  repeated  in  the  present  enlightened 
day,  either  under  our  Government  in  Canada,  or  under  that  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  truth  could  be  heard.  Yet  it  is  no  great  time 
ago  since  some  drunken  militia-men,  wishing  to  get  the  horse  and  goods 
of  an  Indian,  who  was  travelling  with  two  women  and  a  child,  most  bar- 
barously murdered  them ;  and  others  of  the  same  tribe  were  previously 
robbed  and  insulted  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  These  unfortunate  people  knew  they  could  obtain  no  re- 
dress— they  therefore  determined  to  seek  revenge.  They  attacked  the 
inn  at  night;  and,  by  a  singular  display  of  retributive  justice,  killed  or 
mortally  wounded,  among  others,  the  murderers  of  their  fbllow  Indians, 
who  dumced  to  sojourn  there  after  the  committal  of  the  crime.  The 
fury  of  the  whites  was  aroused  ;  the  Indians  were  charged  with  com* 
mitting  monstrous  crueldes ;  but  their  tale  was  never  heard.  No 
reliance  can,  therefore,  be  placed  upon  the  belief  of  the  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  the  Indians,  without  always  examining  into  the  truth  of  facts 
stated  against  them,  and  considering  the  provocatioti  given.  Another 
charge  has  been,  the  Indian  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war ;  but  this 
must  be  taken  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The  majority  tif  his  prisoners 
are  spared  and  adopted  into  the  femilies  of  his  tr%e.  On  arriving 
with  them,  also,  at  the  town  of  his  nation,  there  is  a  place  of  refuge 
set  up,  consisting  of  a  painted  post,  to  which  the  prisoner  is  directed 
to  run,  and  which  he  is  to  grasp  as  rpiickly  as  he  can.      Men,  women. 
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^and  diiUmi.  iliiid^oQteacb  aife  of  Un  wtB&f  to  Mrikt  bim  m  be  ruDs. 
BiU  if  be  start  ikMniHiatclyy.vritb,  bis  utmost  apecd.  be  will  g^nefdly 
ttcepe  free  from  injiirji  and  be  baft  tben  no  future  featt.  Ifbe'besitate 
be  is  treated  as  a  eewawL,  and  maji  be  happjF  if  be  get  off  wi(b  life* 
Mr.  Hecbewdder^  baiog  at  lower  Saadusky,  waitiiig  lor  an  of^Kntunity 
to  proeeed  triA  a  trader.to  Detroit*  says^ 

^*  I  witnessed  a  secne  o£Mi  descriptieo.  Tbree  American >iisener8  were 
one  lEJay  brongbtia  by  fourteen  wsnriors,  from  tbe  gscriton  of  Fort  M*Iotoab. 
Aa.s$mn|  as  tbey  bad  ci^ied  tbe  Sandusky  j(iTer>  to  wbieb  tl^  rillai^B  lay  acQa- 
cent,  they  were  told  by  tbe  captain  of  the  party  to  run  as  hard  a9  theyqpiiud  to  a 
]>ainted  post,  which  was  shewn  them. .  The  youngest  of  the  three,  without  a 
mementos  hesitation,  immediately  started  for  it,  and  reached  it  fortunately 
without  receiving  a  single  blow.  The  second  hesitated  for  a  moment;  but 
leeolleeting  himself,  he  also  ran  as  fast  as  he  eould,  and  likewise  reached  it 
ufihuit.  Sut  the  third,  frij^btened  at  seeing  so  many  men,  women,  and  chU* 
drea«  with  weapons  in  tbar  hands :  ready  to  strike  him,  kept  b^^ng  the 
captain  to  spate  his  life,  saying  he  was  a  mason,  and  would  build  bun  a  fine 
lai^e  stone  house,  or  do  any  work  for  him  that  he  should  please;  '  ^unfor 
your  life,^  cried  the  chief  to  htm,  *  and  don't  talk  now  of  building  houses  I* 
But  the  poor  fellow  still  insisted,  begging  and  praying  to  the  captam,  who  at 
'last  fhiding  his  exhortations  vain,  and  fearing  the  consequences,  turned  his 
back  upon  him,  and  would  not  hear  him  any  longer.  Our  mason  now  began 
to  run,  but  received  many  a  hard  blow,  one  of  which  nearly  faroiigfat  him  tO 
the  ground,  which,  if  he  bad  fallen,  would  have  at  ence  decided  his  fide/' 

That  the  North  American  Indian  can  be  humane,  and  even  delicate^ 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  anecdote  r — 

'*  A  party  of  Delawares,  in  oneof  their  excursions  during  the  rerohitionary 
war,  took  a  white  femsle  {Mrisoner,  The  Indian  chief,  af^er  a  march  of  severd 
days,  observed  that  she  was  ailing,  and  was  soon  eonvinoed  (for  she  was  far 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy)  that  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  near.  He  im- 
mediately made  a  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  where,  ai  a  proper  dtsianee 
Jrom  the  encampmeni,  he  built  for  her  a  close  hut  of  peeled  barks,  gathered  dry 

frass  and  fern  to  make  her  a  bed,  and  placed  a  blanket  at  the  opening  of  the 
welling  as  a  substitute  for  a  door.  He  then  kindled  a  fire,  placed  a  pile  of 
wood  near  it  to  feed  it  occasionally,  and  also  a  kettle  of  water  at  hand 
where  she  might  easily  use  it.  He  then  tookber  into  her  little  infirmary,  gave 
•  ber  Indian  niMicines,  wi^  directions  how  to  use  them,  and  told  her  to  rest 
easfy  and  she  naight  he  sure  nothing  should  disturb  her.  Having  done  this, 
he  returned  t,o  his  men,  forbade  them  from  making  any  noise,  or  disturbing 
the  sick  woman  in  any  manner,  and  told  them  that  be  himself  should  guard 
her  during  the  night.  He  did  so,  and  the  whole  night  kept  watch  before  her 
door,  walRing  backward  and  forward,  to  be  ready  at  her  call  in  any  moment, 
in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  The  night  passed  quietly ;  but  in  the  morning, 
as  be  was  walkmg  by  the  fciank  of  the  stream,  seeing  him  through  the  crevices, 
she  called  to  him  and  presented  her  babe.  The  g^xxl  chief,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  rnoiced  at  her  safe  delivery.  He  told  her  not  to  be  uneasy,  thai  he 
sdould  lay  by  for  a  few  days  and  would  soon  bring  her  some  nourishing  food, 
and  some  medicines  to  talte.  Then  going  to  his  encampment,  he  ordered  all 
his  men  to  go  out  a-hunting,  and  remained  himself  to  guard  the  camp.'' 

A  white  man  wishing  to  take  away  the  poor  woman's  in&ni  to  de- 
stroy it,  was  told  by  this  chief,  '^  that  the  moment  he  should  misa  the 
child  a  tomahawk  should  be  in  his  head."  The  Indian  af^erwarda  took 
great  care  of  both  mother  and  infant,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  bis 
destination. 

Some  of  t^  Indians  are  very  vain  in  tbeir  dresses  and  decorations : 
those  consist  of  blankets,  plain  or  ruffled  fhirtSi  and  leggings  for  the 
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men,  and  dodi  petticoats  for  the  women.     Their  blankets  are 
times  made  of  feathers,  generally  of  the  turkey  and  goose,  interwoven 
nith  twine  made  of  the  wild  hemp  or  nettle.     The  better  class  wear 
ribbons  and  gartering  of  different  colours,  and  broad  rings  on  tlieir 
arms,  fingers,  and  round  their  hats-;  they  oflen  paint  themselves  fanci- 
fully with  vermilion,  commonly  pulling  up  their  beards  by  the  roots, 
because  painting  a  hairy  &ce  would,  they  aay»  give  them  a  disgusting 
appearance.     Mr.  Buchanan  once  saw  two  Indians  at  a  grrinding^tone 
sharpening  an  axe.     When  the  Indian,  who  turned  the  stone,  disco- 
vered that  he  was  looked  at,  he  immediately  changed  hands  at  his 
;work,  and,  with  secret  pride»  but  affected  carelessness,  extended  the 
little  finger  of  the  hand  now  employed,  on  which  was  a  large  silver 
ring.     *'  No  sweet  clergyman,"  says  Mr.  fi.  '*  in  odour  with  the  ladies, 
•oould  have  better  displayed  a  jewel  over  the  edge  of  his  pulpit :  no 
•aprace  physician,  conscious  of  his  brilliants,  while  feeling  his  patient's 
'  pulse,  or  dandy  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  with  an  eye  to  the  exhibition 
.  of  his  trinkets,  could  have  done  the  thing  with  a  finer  air  than  this 
Indian." 

The  attempts  made  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity  have  been 
{generally  unsuccessful,  except  among  the  Moravians.  This  is  to  be 
(accounted  for  in  two  ways:  first,  because  the  whites  have  exhibited  a 
bad  moral  character  to  the  Indiaas,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Indians 
themselves  in  many  respects.  They  ask  what  treaty  had  Christians 
kept  with  them?  *'  What  promises  had  they  not  violated  ?  Had  they 
.  not  been  despoiled  of  their  hunting-grpunds,  of  their  lakes,  and  of  their 
mountains  ?  Had  they  not  slain  their  old  men  and  warriors  7  Had 
.  they  not  taught  them  to  act  as  beasts,  yea,  worse  than  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ?  Did  they  not  give  rum  to 
them  to  deceive  and  cheat  them ;  to  take  from  them  their  fields  and 
skins  ?  Had  they  not  derived  loathsome  diseases  and  other  evils  from 
those  professing  Christianity  ?  Can  the  God  of  the  Christians  approve 
such  acts  ?"  This  simple  reasoning  being  overcome  by  whites  of  exem- 
plary character  and  conduct  residing  among  them,  there  is  a  second 
objection  in  the  mode  of  communicating  instruction,  which  helps  to 
.  account  for  the  little  progress  hitherto  made.  To  teach  a  savage  to 
read  and  write,  it  is  ignorantly  supposed  will  be  of  the  same  efficacy  as 
endowing  an  illiterate  member  of  a  civilized  community  with  the  same 
acquirements*  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  The  Indian  is  first  to  be 
made  to  approximate  to  the  white  in  tlie  habits  and  comforts  of  life. 
To  have  a  success  worthy  the  attempt,  a  missionary  should  be  a  man 
of  practical  knowledge  in  the  arts  necessary  to  improve  existence,  lie 
should  begin  by  attending  the  sick  and  administering  them  medicines ; 
he  should  teach  his  flock  the  arts  of  husbandry,  direct  tbem  to  innocent 
amusements,  and  instruct  them  how  to  make  articles  necessary  to  pro- 
cure them  additional  comforts.  He  should  remove  their  prejudices 
by  degrees ;  and  as  their  condition  becomes  better,  instruct  them,  step 
by  step,  in  their  religious  duties,  and  finally  communicate  to  them  the 
more  essential  branches  of  education.  Very  little  good  is  done  by 
teaching  the  Indian  to  read  and  write  in  the  first  instance.  The  Mora- 
vians, by  pursuing  this  wiser  .plan  to  a  certain  extent,  have  succeeded 
better  than  others  in  imparting  moral  instruction  to  thenk 

The  number  of  Indians  in  all  ports  of  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
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rica,  is  calculated  at  two  millions ;  but  this  is  a  very  rough  estimate,  and 
the  truth  can  never  be  exactly  known.  A  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  United  States  in  1794,  which  comprehended  fifly-seven  thousand 
Indian  warriors.  This  would  give  a  population  of  about  half  a  million 
comprehended  in  that  treaty,  including  the  aged,  the  women,  and 
children. 

The  Indian,  with  great  magnanimity,  has  a  strong  natural  feeling  of 
justice.     An  Indian,  who  had  killed  a  fellow-countryman, 

**  Sensible  that  bis  life  was  justly  forfeited,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
a  state  of  suspense,  took  the  resolution  to  go  to  the  mother  of  the  decesised, 
an  aged  widow,  whom  he  addressed  in  these  words :  '  Woman,  I  know  I 
have  killed  thy  son:  he  had  insulted, me,  it  is  true:  but  still  he  was  thine, 
«nd  bis  life  was  valuable  to  thee.  I  therefore,  now  surrender  myself  up  to 
thy  will.  Direct  as  thou  wilt  have  it,  and  relieve  me  speedily  from  misery.' 
To  which  the  woman  answered :  'Thou  hast,  indeed,  kuled  my  son  who  was 
dear  to  me,  and  the  only  supporter  1  had  in  my  old  age.  One  life  is  already 
lost,  and  to  take  thine  on  that  account,  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  me,  nor 
better  my  situation.  Thou  hast,  however,  a  son,  whom  if  thou  wilt  give  me 
in  the  place  of  my  son  whom  thou  hast  slain,  all  shall  be  wiped  away.'  The 
murderer  then  replied :  *  Mother,  my  sou  is  yet  but  a  child,  ten  yean  old,  and 
can  be  of  no  service  to  thee,  but  rather  a  trouble  and  chaige ;  but  here  am  I 
truly  capable  of  supporting  and  maintaining  thee  :  if  thou  wilt  receive  me  as 
thy  son,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  mv  part  to  make  thee  comfortable  while 
thou  livest/  Tne  woman  approving  or  tne  proposal,  forthwith  adopted  him 
as  her  son,  and  took  the  whole  family  to  her  bouse.'* 

The  Indian's  swiftness  of  foot  and  sagacity  in  tracing  the  march  of  an 
enemy  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here :  their  attach- 
ment to  the  memory  of  their  deceased  friends  is  a  striking  and  amiable 
pomt  in  their  characters.  Skenandou,  an  Oneida  chief^  who  was  a 
Christian,  and  survived  the  minister,  who  had  made  a  convert  of  him, 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  Just  before  he  died,  he 
said,  "  I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The  winds  of  one  hundred  years  have 
whistled  through  my  branches.  I  am  dead  at  top  (referring  to  his  blind- 
ness.) Why  I  yet  live,  the  Good  Spirit  only  knows.  Pray  to  Jesus  that 
I  may  wait  my  appointed  time  to  die ;  and  when  I  die  lay  me  by  the 
side  of  my  minister  and  father,  that  I  may  go  up  with  him  to  the  great 
resurrection." 

The  Indians  have  afforded  instances  of  strong  sentiment.  School- 
craft relates  that "  a  noble-minded  girl,  named  Oolaita,  being  attached  to 
a  young  chief  of  her  own  tribe,  was  commanded  by  her  parents  to  marry 
an  old  warrior,  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  influence  in  the  nation. 
It  being  impossible  to  avoid  the  match,  she  left  her  father's  house  while 
the  marriage-feast  was  preparing,  and  throwing  herself  from  an  awful 
precipice  was  dashed  in  pieces."  The  Indian  does  not  consider  suicide 
either  as  an  act  of  cowardice  or  courage,  either  as  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame ;  he  rather  looks  upon  the  act  with  pity.  It  is  singidar  that  their 
language  has  no  genders  or  descriptions  of  masculine  or  feminine 
species.  Every  thing  in  nature  they  divide  into  animate  and  inanimate^ 
and  among  animate  things  they  include  trees  and  plants.  In  this  way 
every  thing  that  lives  they  consider  as  part  of  themselves,  and  tbey  do 
not  exclude  animals  from  the  world  of  spirits.  They  even  think  that 
beasts  understand  the  language  of  man,  as  the  fbUowihg  anecdote  will 
show.  '  .    . 
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**  A  DHaware  hunter  onco  Ahot  a  hugt-  bear  aod  broke  its  hack  booe. 
The  animal  fell  and  set  u|>  a  most  plaioliire  ory^  lomethiog  like  that  of  a  doq- 
ther  when  he  19  hungry.  The  hunter^  instead  of  giving  him  another  snot, 
stood  up.  close  to  bim,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words:  'Hark  ye  I  bear; 
you  are  a  coward,  and  no  warrior,  as  you  pretend  to  be.  Were  you  a  warrior 
you  would  shew  it  by  your  firmness,  and  not  cry  and  whimper  like  an  old 
woman.  You  know,  bear,  that  our  tribes  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
that  yours  wa«  the  aggressor.  You  have  found  the  Indians  too  powerful  for 
you,  and  you  have  gone  sneaking  about  in  the  woods,  stealing  their  ho^  : 
perhaps  at  this  time  you  have  hog'.s  flesh  in  your  belly.  Had  you  conquered 
me,  I  would  have  home  it  with  courage  and  died  like  a  brave  warrior ;  but  you* 
bear,  sit  here  and  cry,  and  disgrace  your  tribe  by  your  cowardly  conduct.' 
I  was  present  at  the  aelivery  of  this  curious  invective.  When  the  hunter 
had  dispatched  the  bear,  1  asked  him  how  he  thought  the  poor  animal  cquld 
understand  what  he  said  to  it.  *  Oh  I'  said  he  in  answer,  '  the  bear  uo- 
derstood  me  veiy  well ;  did  you  not  observe  how  ashamed  he  looked  whiie  1 
was  upbraiding  nim  V  '* 

Some  of  the  Indians  believe  that  the  evil  spirit  is  the  maker  of  spi- 
rituous liquorSy  from  which,  notwithstanding,  too  many  of  them  cannot 
refrain.  Yet  there  have  been  numerous  instances  to  the  contrary,  when 
drunkenness  has  urged  them  to  commit  some  crime  v^ich  in  their  sober 
moments  they  held  in  detestation. 

*'  An  Indian,  who  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  at  Minisink,  near  the 
Delaware  water-^p,  and  to  whom  the  German  mhabitants  of  that  neighbour- 
hood had  given  the  name  of  Cornelius  Rosenbaum,  told  Mr.  Hechewelder, 
near  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  had  once,  when  under  the  influence  of  strong 
liquor,  killed  the  best  Indian  friend  he  had;  fancying  him 'to  be  his  wont 
avowed  enemy.  He  said  that  the  deception  was  complete,  and  that  while 
intoxicated,  the  face  of  his  friend  presented  to  his  eyes  ail  the  features  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  was  in  a  state  of  hostility.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  horror  with  which  he  was  struck  when  he  awoke  from  that  delusion ;  he 
was  so  shocked,  that  he  from  that  moment  resolved  never  more  to  taste  of  the 
maddening  poison,  of  which  he  was  convinced  the  devil  was  the  inventor  j 
for  it  could  only  be  the  evil  spirit  who  made  him  see  his  enemy  whan  his 
friend  was  before  him,  and  produced  so  strong  a  delusion  on  his  bewildered 
senses  that  he  actually  killed  him.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  which 
happened  thirty  years  af^wards,  he  never  drank  a  drop  of  ardept  spirits, 
which  he  always  called  '  the  Devil's  blood,'  and  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  devil,  or  some  of  his  inferior  spirits,  had  a  hand  in  preparing  it.*' 

The  following  is  a  proof  of  their  love  of  justice  getting  the  better  of 
private  friendship,  which  latter  takes  a  very  stronghold  of  the  Indian's 
bosom.  A  white  rufSan,  named  Williamson,  with  a  gang  of  banditti^ 
had  murdered  a  number  of  Moravian  or  Christian  Indians,  who,  like  the 
Quakers,  will  not  fight  even  in  their  own  defence.  He'  set  out  a  second 
jtime  on  a  simQar  marauding  and  butchering  expedition  to  the  Sandusky 
river  :  he  was  accompanied  by  a  person  named  Crawfbrd :  bat  a 
fighting  tribe  of  Indians  had  hid  their  Moravian  brethren  in  a  place 
of  security,  and  awaiting  the  advance  of  Williamson  and  his  party , 
attacked  and  put  tliem  to  the  rout.  This  Crawford  and  another  white 
person  were  made  prisoners,  and  very  justly  condemned  to  death,  having 
been  in  the  attacking  party.  Crawford  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  a  chief  named  Wingenund,  and  just  as  he  was  led  to  the  stake  he 
was  induced  to  ask  for  him  in  order  that  by  his  interference  he  might 
preserve  his  life.  Crawford  apologised  for  accompanying  Williamson, 
by  stating  that  he  did  so  to  prevent  furdier  mischief,  and  that  no  Indians 
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were  UUed.  Wingenmid  told  Mm  that  ww  beeaiiie  the  ddbncdess 
men  had  been  removed — ^that  Indian  spies  had  watdied  all  bis  move- 
menu  and  knew  them  all.  That  they  were  not  Moravians  but  fighting 
men»  and  that  when  Williamson  fomid  they  were  not  so  he  and  his 
cowardly  host  ran  away  firom  the  Indian  buUets—- he  finally  said  :*— 

**  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,  I  and  tome  frieiHb»  by  making 
use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  to  tare  you, 
but  as  the  matter  now  stands^no  man  would  dam  to  interfere  in  yotir  Benalf. 
The  King  of  England  himself,  were  he  to  come  to  this  spol^'with  all  bis 
wealth  and  treasures,  could  not  effect  this  purpose.  The  blood  of  the  ioooocnt 
Moravian8>  more  than  half  of  them  women  and  children^  cruelly  and  wantonly 
murdered,  caU^  aloud  for  rroen^.  The  relattves  of  the  slain,  who  are  among 
us,  cry  but  and  stand  ready  for  revenge*  The  nation  to  which  they  beloiig 
will  have  revenge*  The  Shawanese,  our  grand-children,  hure  asked  for- your 
fellow-prisoner  $  on  him  they  will  take  revenge!  All  the  nations  connected 
with  us,  cry  out,  revenge  !  revenge  I  The  Moravians  whom  jou  went  to  destroy 
have  i^ed  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren )  the  offencf  is  become  national, 
and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge ! 

"Cratqf, — 'Then  it  seems  my  fate  is  decided  and  I  must  prepare  to  meet 
death  in  its  worst  form?' 

**fFin^en.^^^  Yes,  Colonel!  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  I  cannot  do  any  thing  fi>r 
you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian  principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot 
dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a  good  man  ou^ht  not  to  go  into  evil 
company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lamentable  situation.  You  see  it  now 
when  it  is  too  late,  after  Williamson  has  deserted  you ;  what  a  bad  man  he 
must  be  1  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet  your  fate  like  a  brave 
man.    Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford !  they  are  coming  -,  I  will  retire.' 

*'  I  have  been  assured  by  respectable  Indians  that  at  the  close  of  this  conver- 
sation, which  was  related  to  me  by  Wingeiiund  himself  as  well  as  by  others, 
both  he  and  Crawford  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  they  then  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  each  other,  and  the  chief  immediately  kid  hinueff  in  the 
inuhet,  as  the  Indians  express  it,  or  in  his  own  language,  retired  to  a  solitary 
spot." 

That  a  race  which  often  exhibits  traits  of  character  worthy  of  being 
imitated  in  civilized  countries,  should  be  suffered  to  dwindle  away,  a 
prey  to  the  vices  and  rapacity  of  the  dregs  of  the  white  people,  is  deeply 
to  be  deplored.  It  is  a  good  subject  for  that  philanthropy  to  work 
upon,  which  is  now  extending  itself  upon  nations  much  more  rude  apd 
barharoua.  We  have  also  to  repay  these  unfortunate  Indians  for  the  ca- 
lamities we  have  been  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  them ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  laudable  attempts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Hunter  and  the 
missionary  Hechewelder,  and  the  less  active  but  not  less  sood-inten- 
tioned  efforts  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  will  kindle  a  feeling  of  disinterested 
benevolence  towards  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  and  induce 
the  Canadian  afid  American  Governments  to  punish  any  oppressions 
ai^  insults  they  may  receive  from  the  colonists  of  these  nations  respec- 
tively* A  diligent  examination  into  the  subject  must  convince  the  most 
prgudiced,  that  the  Indian  of  North  America  has  fiswer  vices  and  more 
noble  points  of  character,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  globe 
among  an  unenlightened  people,  though  none  have  boen  more  wronged, 
bdiedt  and  persecuted. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    MY    AUNT    MARTHA^    DIARY. 

" 1  some  lady  trifles  have  reseryed, 

innmomeiit  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 

As  we  great  modern  friends  withal/' — Shakspbare. 

Dined  at  Colonel  Hackett's — an  elegant  party,  and  a  very  centeel 
dinner  of  eleven,  and  wine  with  a  remove,  and  an  excellent  dessert. 
Miss  Lockhart,  (some  people  call  her  Miss  Lack-heart,)  thought  it  was 
badly  dressed  and  rather  shabby,  but  I  can't  say  it  struck  me  so.     To 
be  sure  tho  lemon-pudding  was  shockingly  smoked,  the  pheasant  ivas 
roasted  to  rags,  and  the  anchovy  toast  as  salt  as  brine ;  but  as  to  their 
filling  the  table  with  an  epergne,  serving  rabbit-currie  instead  of  chic- 
kens, and  substituting  clouted-cream  for  a  nice  trifle  in  tlie  glass-dish, 
I  think  nothing  of  it,  for  I  never  knew  it  otherwise  at  Okeover-Hall. 
At  all  events,  it  wasn't  for  Miss  L to  make  the  observation,  con- 
sidering the  kindness  she  has  experienced  from  the  Colonel,  who  is  cer-' 
tainly  a  very  wortliy  man ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  mark  of  a  little  mind  in 
any  body^  to  notice  sucii  insignificant  matters.  Considering  he  has  been 
so  long  in  India,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  one  never  gets  a  good 
currie  a^  his  house.     I  wonder  when  Mrs.  H —  means  to  leave  off  her 
striped-gown :  she  wore  it  at  the  race-ball  last  year ;  besides,  stripes 
are  out.     Sir  Hildebrand  Harbottle  asked  me  to  drink  diampagne  with 
him.     Dr.  Hippuff  was  called  out  at  dinner-time,  or  rather  just  as  it 
was  over ;  they  say  he  always  contrives  it  about  the  time  of  tlie  dessert* 
— Mr.  Bishop  has  not  been. 

Saw  Widow  Waters's  cows  feeding  in  Okeover  church-yftrd--^«  scan- 
dalous proceeding !  I  wouldn^t  taste  a  drop  of  their  milk  upon  any 
consideration !  Mem.  to  deal  in  future  with  Mrs.  Carter.  Somebody- 
said  yesterday  Sir  Hildebrand  was  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness* 
It  seems  an  odd  expression  applied  to  a  man,  and  one  too,  whose  face  is 
of  a  deep  claret-colour  from  the  quantity  of  wine  he  drinks.  Dryden, 
indeed,  has  the  phrase  "  milkiness  of  blood." — When  Mr.  Fox  the  apo- 
thecary so  kindly  offered  to  take  me  to  the  Colonel's  and  bring  me  back 
in  his  one-horse  carriage,  I  little  thought  he  would  call  to-day  to  borrow 
five  and  thirty  poimds.  The  poor  man  has  a  large  family  and  healthy 
neighbourhood  to  struggle  with,  so  I  let  him  have  the  money ;  but  I 
wonder  such  people  can  think  of  marrying.  I  never  did,  though  it  is 
well  known  1  had  many  o^>ortunities.  If  Mr.  Bishop  thinks  he  has 
any  chance,  I  can  assure  him  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 

Mrs.  JoliBe  caHed,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  wondered  I 
didn't  keep  a  carriage  of  some  sort,  on  purpose  to  introduce  the  men- 
tion of  her  own  new  one^  (as  she  called  it)  though  it  has  only  been  fresh 
painted.  She  knOws  very  well  that  I  always  hire  one  when  I  want  it, 
and  I  should  therefore  possess  no  advantage  in  a  oarriage  of  my  ovm, 
except  that  of  having  it  when  I  do  not  want  it.  She  hoped  I  wasn't 
bilious : — what  can  have  put  such  a  fancy  in  her  liead  ?  However,  I 
shall  take  a  couple  of  Lady  de  Crespiffny's  dinner-piHs  to-night.  I  don'*t 
like  that  Mrs.  J. — What's  become  of  Mr.  Bishop,  i  wonder. 

Met  the  Miss  Penfolds  and  Mrs.  Saxby  in  High-street,  who  thought 
it  an  age  since  they  had  seen  me,  but  I  called  upon  them  last,  and  they 
may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  go  again  till  they  return  my  visit.  This 
morning  Sir  ^iroon  Sowerby's  lady  produced  her  eleventh  child ;  same 
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day  our  cat  kittened : — ^told  Peggy  tt>  .drown  tliree  of  the  ycmng  ones  i 
—wonder  Sir  Simon  doesn't  give  a  similar  order.  Surely  &ere  h 
something  indecorous  in  all  this^^no  yi«tt  or  letter  from  Mr.  Bishop ! ! 

Tapped  the  cask  of  beer  brewed  by  the  gardener,  and  told  Peggy  to 
take  a  large  jug  down  to  poor  Mrs.  Carter.  She  is  a  very  deserving 
woman,  tlu>ngh  I  cannot  quite  agree  in  what  she  said  last  Wednesday — 
that  I  was  looking  younger  than  ever.  However,  I  certainly  wear 
better  thaneister  Margaret,  though  «he  is  three  years  younger,  but  then; 
poor  thing !  she  has  bad  a  family,  and  I  have  not  Heigho ! — Somen' 
thing  must  have  happened  to  Mr.  Bishop  I ! 

An  excellent  aermon  this  morning  from  good  Dr.  Drawlii^ton/ 
He  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  partioulaily  in  the  artick?  of  dreas  and  personal  decoration.  I 
thonght  Mrs.  Picton,  who  paints  white  and  red,  looked  a  little  confbsedy 
and  several  of  the  congregation  turned  their  eyes  on  the  Misa  Penfolds; 
who  are  always  as  fine  as  horses,  and  this  day  wore  flaming  new  pe-; 
lisaes.  Mrs.  George  Gubbins,  too,  had  a  new  Groa-de-Naples'  siik 
bonnet  and  feathers,  much  too  expensive  for  6ne  in  her  circnmstanoesi 
Thank  Heaven !  nobody  can  accuse  me  upon  diis  point.  Luckily  I 
wore  my.  old  Leghorn  bonnet,  though  I  doubt  whether  any  body  would 
know  it  for  the  same,  now  it  is  fresh  trimmed  with  cherry-coloured 
ribbons  ;  and  it  is  certainly  much  more  becoming  since  I  have  lined  ii 
with  pink.  Saw  something  like  a  crow's  foot  at  the  comer  of  each-eyti 
while  dressing  this  morning,  which  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  and  my  having  such  a  sleepless  night ; — ^Inrou^t «  cuil  over 
each,  so  as  to  hide  it.  Mr.  and  llnL  Saxby  with  Miss  Pocklington  called 
afrer  church,  but  fortunately,  not  till  I  had -put  on  my  blonde  cap  witiv 
amber  ribbons,  and  I  took  care  to  sit  with  my  back  to  the  windows. 
None  hut  very  young  people  should  ever  sit  fronting  the  light     Mrs* 

S had  a  gold  watch  and  chain  dangling  outside,  with  amethyst 

bracelets  over  her  long  gloves,  and  Miss  P a  fine  pink  China^crape 

pelisae,  trimmed  with  white  satm,  and  a  doaen  feathers  in  her  hat: 
We  all  admired  the  sermon  very  mndi,  and  hoped  some  of  our  neighs 
hours  would  be  benefited  iiy  it-^Mr.  Bishi^)  not  at  church  I ! 

What  awM  times  we  li^  in !  Hie  papers  full  of  fresh  revohitiam  t 
Europe  and  America  both  in  .a*  blaze !  What  are  our  little  individuid 
vexations,  when  oompaned  withtfaeae  fportenHous  troubles  of  kings  and 
empirea)  efi|»eoially  as  we  are  such  tranaitDry  beings,  here  to-day  and 
gone  to*morrow  ?  By  the  fay  I  shall  pass  Mrs.  Davies's  shop  to^nmr-' 
row,  and  I  must  not  forget  to  change  the  silk  gimp  I  bought  last  ¥n^ 
day,  which  is  dreadfrilly  had.    I  do  thsak  gaMoon  wocdd  do  better* 

H  is  reaUy  quite  roeknehaly  toaee  poor  Mr.  Gingham  since  he  retired 
from  the  haherdfl^ery  business,  bow  mnch  he  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
get  through  the  day,  and  how  dieadfiilly  he  wastes  his  timel  1  bave 
been  watching  him  the  whole  anoming  taking  liie  dimenfions  of  bis 
gaide&^wall  a  dozen  times -av«r  with  a  yard-msasare,  sitting  in  the  sun 
twiddlings  his  thmnbs  for. an  hour  ^ta  tine^  looking  vacantly  over  the 
gate  and  yawhiug,  and  then  going  to  sit  in  tiie  sun  again.  ^  While  I 
a  moment  name,  a  moment's  paat,"  says  Dr.  Young.  He  should  read 
Dr.  Watts  on  the  Abuse  of  Time.  Mrs.  Blinkensop's  dawdle  of  a  maid 
put  .up  the  posts  for  drying  bnen  esorly  this  morning,  and  has  been 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  for  I  never  took  my  eyes  off,  in  spreading 
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out  and  pegging  one  bniket  of  clollfteft  I  A  postdiaige  has  been  WMC|tyri|it 
the  dinibbery*gate  flram  eleven  o'ckxsk  ml  five  minuteg  past  twvSte, 
and  Sir  Hilgrove's  cart  has  gone  three  tunes  up  the  lane  with  a  tarpaulin 
over  it.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?  This  long  absence  is 
excessively  rude  of  Mr.  Bishop ! 

Dr.  Drawlington  called  this  morning-— heard  him  puffing  as  he  came 
up  stairs  and  had  just  time  to  pop  a  novel  I  was  reading  under  the 
ao&  cushion,  and  take  out  his  pamphlet  upon  the  Revelations,  in  whidi 
he  has  dearly  proved  that  the  events  of  last  year  are  prefigwed  and 
prophecied.  The  same  thing  has  been  indisputably  proved  every  yiear 
wkhin  my  recollection.  I  hope  he  didn't  observe  that  the  leaves  were 
nncut.  He  is  certainly  a  very  learned  and  clever  man,  and  well  deserves 
his  various  lucrative  preferments,  but  1  did  not  glean  any  things  paiti* 
eulavly  interesting  from  his  conversation  in  this  visit,  except  that  he 
wouUb't  give  a  farthing  for  lobster-«8Uce  without  nutmeg  in  it,  that  a 
gbss  of  vinegar  should  always  be  thrown  into  the  water  when  you  boii 
a  turbot,  and  that  a  sucking-pig  should  invariably  be  roasted  as  soon  as 
it  18  killed,  with  the  legs  skewered  back,  imt  the  under  part  wiUnoC 
crisp,     i  shall  take  no  furUier  notice  of  Mr.  B         f 

How  very  dieap  jacconet  muslins  have  become  X-^l  don't  like  Cape 
Madeira. — Mem.  to  .have  no  more  cabbages  for  dinner. — I'm  suee 
Peggy  mu9t  steal  my  pins,  there  isn't  one  left  in  the  pincushion. — Thsm 
is  the  second  time  I  hnve  spoken  to  Hannah  about  the  drawing-room 
grate.  Servants  are  suA  a  plague ! — A  handful .  of  wormwood  best 
preservative  of  fursagaiaittliemotiu  Mrs.  Stevens's  things  hanging 
out  again  1— -I  thought  she  washed  lasi^^rtreek.  I  see  Mrs.  UmphreviUe 
is  likely  to  have  an  increase :  I  think  she  might  wear  a  shawl,  but  some 
people  have  no  sense  of  shame.— No  answer  yet  from  Mrs.  Fringe— 
Puff  barked  thxee  times  last  night :  surely  it  wasn't  Mr.  B-        ? 

Went  to  the  circulating  library  for  Scott's  last  novel  (aft-^i  thought  it), 
and  find  there  are  two  new  ones  since.  I  'm  sure  nol^y  is  more 
anxkms  than  I  am  to  read  them  as  last  as  posuble,  but  he  really  should 
have  a  little  consideration  fbr  people  who  must  snatch  an  hour  or  two^ 
now  and  then,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  see  their  friends,  and  discharge  the 
conmum  duties  of  sodety*  A  letter  at  last  firom  Mrs.  Fringe,  but  I 
positively  ipnll  not  wear  )>ea-green,  so  dreadfully  unbeo6ming  to  my 
complexion :  dark  peojde  should  wear  nothing  but  pink  or  amber.  Saw 
Mrs.  Joliffe,  who  bantered  one  about  Mr.  Bishop,  and  lold  me  she  met 
him  this  morning  in  High-street.  I  find  he's  a  trifling,  shuffling cha* 
Meter,  and  I  shall  treat  him  with  the  contempt  he  deserves.  Told 
Hannah  and  Peggy  to  say  1  am  not  at  home  if  he  calls  any  more. 

What  an  idiot  that  Hannah  is! — How  could  she  thiidc  of  letting  in 
Miss  Lockhart  and  the  two  Miss  Penfi>lds  ? — Never  was  caught  in  such 
a  pickle  in  all  my  life — ^hair  in  papers—^  morning-wrapper,  and  pink 
iJiimers  1 — the  parlour  in  a  litter — the  stair-carpet  up,  and  a  mop  and 
pail  in  the  hall ! !  I  It's  very  vulgar  of  them  to  be  dressed  out  and 
i^jaking  visits  at  sudi  an  early  hour.  Now  that  I  have  made  myself 
tidy  I  don't  suppose  a  soul  will  come  near  the  house :  I  don't  like  this 
cap.    I  think  1  look  better  after  all  in  the  amber  ribbons.    Surely  I  see 

some  one  coming — ^it  can't  be Peggy  I  Peggy !  give  me  my  amber 

cap  directly. — Hannah!  run  down  and  open  the  garden -gate — here's 
Mr.  Bishop  coming! — I  am  at  homef  Do  you  understand?  You  may 
let  him  in — I  am  at  home! 
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QN    PESTALOZZI. 

TttB  world  has  beard  much  of  Pestalozzi*  and  he  has  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  which  fashion  usually  delights  to  lavish  upon  her  favourites* 
He  has  been  praised  beyond  his  merits,  and  depreciated  in  an  equal 
degree,  while  not  one  of  these  different  opinions  was  in  reality  well 
founded.  We  meet  everywhere  with  philanthropic  enthusiasts^  who 
admire  benevolence  as  a  spectacle,  and  who  delight  in  it,  especially  as 
a  subject  of  conversation,  and  as  furnishing  them  with  sentimental 
amall-talk.  Exaggeration  generally  fades  into  coolness,  and  not  un- 
frequently  terminates  in  disgust ;  but  its  greatest  evil  consists  in  shut- 
ting up  the  road  to  truth.  Under  its  influence  we  are  content  to  receive 
impressions,  and  we  search  no  farther.  In  order  to  avoid  this  danger 
as  it  regards  Festalozsi,  we  must  follow  hhn,  we  must  examine  what 
have  been  his  means,  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and 
the  circumstances  which  have  made  liim  known  to  the  public.  Before 
we  judge  him,  in  short,  we  must  become  well  acquainted  with  him  ;  he 
is  not  one  of  those  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  glance  at,  and  he  will  well 
repay  the  trouble  we  shall  take  in  studying  him. 

Switzerland,  that  land  of  enchantment,  which  might  be  expected  to 
inspire  the  poet  and  the  painter,  has  in  general  produced  none  but 
ordinary  characters.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  beauties  of  nature,  so 
picturesque  and  upon  so  grand  a  scale,  annihilated  the  mental  Acuities ; 
this  influence,  too,  acts  equally  upon  strangers,  for  there  exists  not  one 
good  poedcal  description  of  Switzerland,  and  yet  it  has  been  visited  by 
the  most  celebrated  poets.  Whence  arises  this  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween nature  and  man  ?  Is  It  that  these  sublime  beauties  approach  him 
too  nearly,  surround  him  too  closely?  Perhaps  the  imagination  re- 
quires perspective;  distance  is  perhaps  necessary  for  her  imagery. 
There  is  something,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  mathematical  in  the 
beauties  of  Switzerland,  they  are  almost  tangible  to  the  spectator :  there 
la  no  illusion,  all  is  positive,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  real  life,  as  in 
poetry,  is  to  elevate  oneself  to  truth.  The  poet  will  wander  much  more 
at  his  ease  among  clouds,  than  through  valleys  and  over  mountains ;  his 
difficulty  is  steadily  to  maintain  his  balance ;  if  he  lose  it  on  terra  firma, 
he  falls,  but  in  the  clouds  his  wings  will  save  him.  The  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  are  much  more  easily  sung  than  Switzerland :  their  dis- 
tance is  in  the  poet's  favour,  for  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
truth  of  his  allusions,  or  of  his  descriptions.  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Riggi» 
those  wonders  of  Switzerland,  are  not  so  susceptible  of  poetical  hyper- 
bole, exaggeration  fails  in  endeavouring  to  pourtray  those  grand  em>rts 
of  nature  which  stand  not  in  need  of  the  imagination  of  man  to  increase 
their  sublimity.  Besides,  what  comparisons  could  be  used?  What 
description  would  be  at  once  sufficiently  lofty  and  simple  to  give  an 
idea  of  these  sublime  realities  ?  Comparison,  that  figure  in  rhetoric 
so  essential  in  poetry,  cannot  be  employed  by  him  who  would  describe 
Switzerland ;  it  would  always  appear  trivial  or  exaggerated.  Nature,  in 
Switzerland,  is,  one  may  almost  say,  the  very  personification  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  poet  must  humble  himself  before  it,  for  he  can  go .  no 
farther.  Coleridge  has  attempted  a  description  of  Mont  Blanc ;  his 
language  is  harmonious,  but  he  is  below  the  level  of  his  subject ;  and 
though  he  has  avoided  exaggeration,  he  has  fallen  into  mediocrity  and 
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poi^erty  of  thought :  he  crawls,  in  short,  at  the  base^  and  haa  never 
been  able  to  reach  the  summit.     Rousseau,  and  Rousseau  alone^  iias 
described,  some  of  the  varied  scenes  which  Switzerland  presents.     His 
description  of  the  Haut  Vallais  and  the  shores  of  MeiUerie  are  en- 
chanting.    In  *'  bis  reveries'*  he  makes  the  reader  accompany  hiaa  in 
bis  wanderings  to  the  Lake  of  Bienne ;  his  charming  pictures  represent 
all  objects  with  so  much  truth,  his  choice  of  expressions  is  so  perfect, 
that  as  we.  read  we  seem  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  mountains,  and  to  in- 
hale the  perfume  of  the  flowers.     But  Mr.  Simond  nevertheless,  that 
dry  and  heavy  writer,  attempts  to  turn  Rousseau  into  ridicule :  he  tells 
us  with  a  singular  kind  of  naivete^  that  on  the  Lake  of  Biennis  he  felt 
nothing,  similar  \o  the  impressions  of  Rousseau !      We  can  readily 
believe  him,  for  nature  has  secrets  which  she  reveals  not  to  all,  and 
commonrplace  minds  were  not  formed  to  participate  in  bet:  favours. 
And  how  d.oes  it  happen  tliat  a  Frenchman  undertakes  to  write  upon 
Switzerland  ?     What  has  he  to  do  with  nature  and  with  truth?    Nev^r 
wiU  he.  be  capable  of  comprehending  them  ;  always  full  of  exagg^a- 
tion,  he  either  affects  enthusiasm  and  emotion,  or  flies  into  an  opposite 
extreme.    Mr.  Simond,  without  any  knowledgpe,  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, writes  the  history  of  the  Swiss,  the  whole  of  whose  documents 
are  written  in  German !     The  French  generally  imagine  they  can  gliess 
at  all  languages ;  and  Mr.  Simond,  who  partakes  of  this  opinioBi  but 
w)io  is  desirous  to  pass  for  a  foreigner,  guesses  at  German,  not  by 
jneans  of  French,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  but  by  the  help  of  what 
he  knows  of  En^ish.    This  resemblance  between  Swiss,  Germatij  and 
English*  is  certainly  a  new  discovery,  and  one  that  no  English  traveller, 
among  all  who  have  visited  Switzerland,  has  ever  been  so  fortunate  ^ 
to  make. 

Another  Frenchman  has  lately  published  a  voyage  in  Switzeiiand. 
This  gendeman  is  sentimental ;  he  sighs  in  every  liue,  and  faints  in 
every  page.  He  has  palpitations  innumerable,  and  he  makes  hims^ 
iu4^stood  by  the  pretty  peasant-girls  by  throwing  himself,  at  their  fe^, 
and  kissing  their  bands.  It  must  have  been  an  amusing  sight  €«Bdi^gfa 
to  see  the  little  efieramate  Frenchman  prostrate  before  ibfei^  goOd 
mountaineers,  ivho  took  him  probably  either  for  a  beggar  of  4  i^qadmao, 
and  who.  certainly  had  no^  (be.  smallest  idea  of  the  r?fineip§pts  ^f 
Fuench  gallantry.  ...'.* 

In  Switzerland  one  woald  expect  to  find  ^  strongly  maffcediOatioii^ 
.  phariH^tei,  but  it  is  not  amongst  the  higher  dassea  of  fipoiely.  .tlwii  une 
must  seek  for  it.  The  mountain-peasants  alone  have  still  pre^f  v^ 
tbis  distinction,,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  geographical  and  politioal 
situation  of  the  country,  tliat  we  must  attribute  the-weFriidifik^^enoe 
that  exists  between  the  peasantry  and  the  more  educated  cjlftssef»  who 
for  the  most  part  are  obliged  to  become  voluntary  exiles.  Swita^laad 
ia»  as  it  wese,  imprisoned  in  the  midst  o£  Europe,  or  ajtkast  her  iohabi- 
tanls  are  under  an  arrest,  since  tbey  are  only  allowed  toaotvupoa.pero|42. 
The  aurrounding  powers  consent  that  the  Swiss  sho^  oatt  iheipselves 
repal^Uoans,  but  it  ip  on  coodition  that  they  should  nOt  do  a  single  act 
without  penpisiion.  .  It  was  thus^  that  at  the  .time. ^ftbf  «balitic^ 
against  Franoe  in  18i4»  the  Diet,  notwithstanding^  it  )>ad^ent  defmtitA 
to  Bonaparte  to  assure  him  of  its  neutrality,  was  obliged,  even-  before 
these  deputies  had  returned  fhym  their  mission,  to  submit'  t6"fot<?*,  and 
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f  to  grant  a  passage  to  the  allied  tniopa.    Thua  it  is  -that  the  eaeilea  of 

>  Italy,  of  France,  of  Spaing  the  unfortunate  in  short  of  every  nation^ 

\  seek  in  vain  an  asyhim  in  Switzerland ;  not  that  the  Swiss  would  refuse 

f  it  to  them,  but  that  such  an  indulgence  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  their 

i  powerful  neighbours.     Liberty  in  Switzerland  is  but  a  name,  and  she 

I  would  certainly  be  a  much  happier  country  if  she  made  a  part  of  Gert 

I  many,  for  in  the  present  state  of  things  she  can  have  no  commerce,  aind 

i  consequently  is  without  resowrces.     Yet  the  Swiss  are  very  industrioua ; 

I  but  what  avails  their  industry  ?    The  products  of  their  maanfacturea 

are  prohibited  in  Germany,  in  JFranoe,  and  in  Italy ;  they  nknst  therefinns 
renounce  commerce  altogether,  or  they  must  become  smugglers.  They 
are  obliged  then  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
distant  lands,  either  in  commerce  or  in  war,  and  it  is  especially  in  this 
last  profession  that  their  unhappy  situation  is  the  most  striking.  •  Re« 
publicans,  and  calling  themselves  free,  they  receive  the  wages  of  kings, 
and  go  forth  to  fight  against  independence!  Every  other  people  per- 
haps in  the  same  situation  would  be  delMised,  disbonouredl  The 
Swiss  owe  to  their  fidelity  and  to  their  valour,  a  reputation  in  foreign 
aerviee,  iHiich  is  equivalent  to  a  national  character,  lliey  may  be 
pitied,  but  they  can  never  be  despised. 

The  want  of  a  national  language  is  another  cause  of  expatriation ;  ibr 
in  order  to  write  or  speak  correctly,  either  German,  Italian,  or  Frendi, 
which  are  the  prevailing  languages,  the  Swiss  must  go  to  a  distance  for 
instruction.  These  languages,  as  they  are  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  are  corrupted,  and  in  fact  are  but  mere  jargons.  The  clergy, 
Ignorant  themselves,  take  no  part  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
dbe  poverty  of  the  vUlage-curates  renders  them,  in  a  great  degree,  depen- 
dent on  their  parishioners ;  for  their  revenues  not  being  sufficient  for  dieir 
wants,  they  subsist  chiefly  on  the  gifts,  or  rather  on  the  charity  of  the 
peasants ;  and  thus  lose  much  of  their  dignity  and  of  their  power. 
They  dare  not,  therefore,  be  too  severe  upon  vices  and  disorders,  and 
hence  results  a  great  relaxation  in  manners,  great  indifierence  in  religion, 
and  nnjtch  superstition.  There  are  very  marked  shades  of  difference  in 
the  characters  of  die  Swiss  mountaineers  of  the  different  cantons,  though 
In  general  they  all  possess  sense  and  shrewdness.  If  these  natural  dw- 
poaitions  were  developed  by  education,  they  would  perhaps  become' olie 
of  the  most  intelligent  nations  of  Europe;  but  lef^  to  themselvesythey 
do  not  ^ofit  by  their  advantages,  or  they  make  a  bad  use  of  them.  The 
mountaineers  of  German  Switzerland  are  very  superior  to  the  Ft^ench 
and  Iti^ian  Swiss.  The  chief  evil  proceeding  from  their  ignorance,  is 
the  horror  which  they  have  for  every  sort  of  instruction  :  they  not  only 
refVise  it  for  themselves,  but  they  wiU  not  permit  their  children  to  be 
taught«  In  a  country  without  resourcesi  and  consequently  without 
activity,  prejudices  are  daily  strengthened,  and  in  time  become  sb 
powerfiil  that  extraordinary  events  are  necessary  to  develope  and  exer- 
cise the  &culties.  Had  the  revolution  of  1798  never  taken  place,  never 
perhaps  would  the  benevolence  of  Pestalozzi  have  been  caHed  into 
action.  But  belbre  we  enter  into  details,  let  us  throw  a  rapid  giaiiee 
over  the  political  state  of  Switzerland  at  that  period,  and  let  us  see 
under  what  auspices  *  Pestalozzi  commenced  his  philanthropic  career. 

'  ■  ■  •      K  ■        ■    »   ■  ■         ■      ■  I  m  mm  I  ■        ■    I    ».  I  I  I    I       »  l_ 

*  As  it  was  not  our  intention  to  give  s  biatory  of  Pestalozzi  (since  the  history  of 
a  living  character  never  can  be  complete  and  bntsddom  jmt)  we  bare  confined  onr- 

u2 
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Crreedy  of  carnage  and  of  criniei  the  Freni^h  wer^  nof,.yet  Mjj^d^ 
«irtA)  thriirtevohit?6n'?  diey  required  9r^)\  yiitims  and  a  new  t^tre  oT 
mh  They" d^bse  Switzerland;  and  trusting  to  the  poverly  oC  ^tm 
people^'  they"  fbit  <i^tahi  of  success..  They  knew  of  no  other  .wea|K»is 
bttt  inone^  and  force,  but  they  bad  to  contend  against  men  of  hoimncp 
^Affvo  ^hefeiided  their  country  with  valour  and  Qnthusiasp^  axid^wbo.iia 
§mxp  of  the  inecmalify  6f  numbers,  gained  many  victories,  and  sold  their 
h^ea  dearly.  *  The  atrocities '  of  every  kind  committed  by  the.  French 
ttitddb revolted  the  Swiss,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  increased  A^v 
ISourage^  *  They  knew'  that  there  was  nothing  for  them  hut  victory  or 
AeMfi ;  th^y  had  then  only  to  choose  between  a  glorious  death  upan  ibm 
Md' of  battle,  or  one  of  torture  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  oftlhiw4^m^ 
niies.  Thii  conviction  assisted  hi  producing  that  courageous. re^iataaea 
which  seems  almost  incredible  when  we  qonsider  what  a.hapdful  of  mea 
kept  the  field  against  whole  arm'es,  and  often  conquered  thi^^  .  Tb« 
French' dsiing  this  war^  though  they  employed  every^poasible  weana^ 
Mrruption,  could  never  obtain  either  a  spy  or  a  mistreat:  hetvf^eii 
death  and  ignominy  the  Swiss  never  hesitated,*  #..:•.</.' 

"-  At  length  the  Constitution  Unilaire  presented  by  the  Frem4i  goyaxi^ 
iietit  was  adopted  throughout  almoist  the  wlxole  of  Switzprlai>^ ,  Tb§ 
li^^ittieirfirom  the' Cantons  had  already  formed  themselves  into-A  n^tiona) 
Ma«nibly,  when  it  became  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nidwaldan 
rtfused  to  bind  themselves  by  the  oath  required,  Nidwa^defi  forma  i| 
jmrt  of  ^e  Underwald,  one  of  the  three  canton^  Hrat  Icnown  by  tha 
framcf  of  the  Waldstettes.  Neither  the  prayers  of  the  Helvetic  Direct 
tory,  nor  the  menaces  of  the  Frehch,  could  shake  the  resolutipn  of  ihcMi 
patriots.  War  was  decided  uponi  The  inhabitants  of  Scbwits  and  oi 
Uri'  Mnt  them  two  corps  of  volunteers,  and  this  reifldEorcpmeDt  ,aug«- 
ito«nted  their  numbers  to  two  thousand' men.  .      ,       ... 

'  On  the  thitd  df  September  1798,  sixteen  ttiousand  French  ^dv^inced 
Ityattad:  them;  during  six  days  this  army  in  vaiu  attempted  to  jcaadi 
0t8ns  by  crossing  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  At  length,  finding- tl^  de*> 
•i^^impraclitable,  they  endeavoured  to  approach  the.VfVFa  hyl*B^ 
isd  ^y  ultimately  succeeded.  On  the  9th  of  September  was  ibught>  <hat 
kittle  which  covered  the  insurgenta  with  glory.  For  ninehoii9%.iio^ 
Withfltanding  the  inferiority  of  their  number,  they  resisted  the  my^j^,i 
Unfri)  troops  coming  up,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  combat  in  BpuA 
detachments.     Men,  women,  old  men  and  children,  all  iau§|^ 


iiolvw  to  •  sketch  «f-hU  fitila&thropic  labours.    As  «re  inigbt.  however,  be  re- 
I|r^oh«d  Mtitk  notkavingentared  mffideiitlf  into  dettfl  fespecting  tbit  cele^ated 
man,  wo  think  it  neo&isnj  to  add  that  be  if  of  aa^andsoa  family  of  a«ridlj^  aol  waa* 
rducht^  for  the  churcb,  and  tbat  in  bis  youth  be  woa  tb«  ilitMimta  hAtmit  oC 
lAvatof .    Havkig  obtained  s  caracy  ia  a  village  near  Zoricbt  be  aarricdy  and  aasaad 
Maitma  la  tho  ^lUHueat  of  his  do^ca,  and  promoting  the  bappmcas  of  ma  pa- 
riabiiiiief9.    Here  the  coademimtion  of  a  yousg  girl  acevsed  uid  coavicteil  of  infan- 
ticide, struck  bim  forcibly.  He  diaapprovcd  of  ihepantehmcnt  Qih^  aatfefcgdofcth), 
because  be  attributed  the  crime  to  a  waat  of  edotatigii,  aad  He  wfo|ai>a  thlMiri^ait 
a  booh  frtlieh  forms  part  of  hbi  works.     From  tbis  epoch  oiaj  ^  dated  Kia  ^vm  ti^. . 
i«V<^ve^eedaeartofi  of  the  poor.    The  French  Kevolutaon  also  excited  bU  atteii-' 
tion  I  he  fereiaw  the  mieeiiiea  that  k  wo«M  etttaU  apon  Switzerland,  and  be  ^ota 
Fables  ia  proM  in  which  he  described  the  erUa  that  wnnU  MMlafve4n'th«  disordcffi 
coaimtttea  in  Fraoce.    Tl^ese  Fables  are  also  aubli^jM  io  the  aolbetei  ofi-hte 
irorks. 
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equal  Vr&v^ry ;  eighteen  young  nrls,  to  whom  an  impoictaot  pott  kfd 
been  Mmfided,  petish^d  m  its  defence ;  and  in  aqolhet  jK^rt  of  4ie  fl«l4 
fbn^^tive  men  '•ti'ag^Ted  a^inst  n  whole  battalion  i  Jbut,ini8{ut^  of .t)i«M. 
prddS^{es*df  valour,  the  wlidle  of  J>^jdwaldep  .was  ^iven  up  to. fire  am 
swiyfd  before  ihe  end  of  t}ie  day,  Jind  it  iTou]4  ^^  ^^^  bQ^r  ^  ^  deiMt 
wei'eititot  ibfYhe  money  v«[hich  was  ^ept  IV.oq^  E^glandf  fro«i.  Qfffo* 
many,   fHAta  Denmark^    and  from  ^very  part  .of  SwitzerlaiuL    iThf 
mohiingiilef  this  fatal  day^.ii  ffreat  i^umber  of  childf^  w^xe  foimd 
iipohth^  field  of  battle.    Some  of  them,  ten^ified  t^y.the.tventa  which 
they  f^iid*  vHftteksed,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  both  .their  p^fm  hcwaa 
Mid  ^ShiHe  of  their  parents ;  others  with  heart-rendiQg  cri^t  /QiHed  .ton 
tlnhr  mdth^fY,  white  the  elder  ones  sought  tl^em  ,am<m^,tbe  cdailK 
PiRstalossi  heard  of  these  misfortunes,  and  nastened,  to  theielief  pf  th« 
orphims;    fl^  remained  with  them  in  the  open  fields,  feeding  ando^M 
ablkig  tliehl  tfll  iHe'Helyetic.  Directory  granted,  tliem  ao  agyluinu,.  il^ 
pari't>ffhe  conVeni  of  nuns  at  Stanz  was'  assigned  to  themt  and  it-  waa 
ier^  tliat  Festidtiifzi  undertook  tlie  difficult  task  of  inatruetiogxhild^eiii 
in  whose  minda^  fpr  the  most  part,  the  germ  of  every  luul  quality  /was 
alr6rfdy  ^lanteo,  in  consequence  of  the  total  ignoraaco  in.  which  .tbn^ 
had  beeii  bronj^ht  up.     Nothing  shook  his  resolution^  or.  vevkd^hn 
{ierie^^aiice ;  ne  sought  the  easiest  methods,  of  fixing  the  atteotioa  ol 
Ida  pupils.     Fearfi^l  of  disgusting  them  by  following  jAe.  ordinary  xQUv 
Cine,  lie  thouffht'that  to  excite  the  dievelopemeat  ^  their  fapHltt^a'ths' 
€lri!dred'ihotad1>e  left  to  create  rules  for  themselves  from  pvactice-aoa 
experience.  '  He  imagined,  that  in  this  mfEmneVf  those  gift^  with  t^iU. 
Itet  facilities,  not  behig  confined .withjn  a  narrow  cirde,. would  h^abU 
lo  give  the  reins  to  their  imaginations,  while  those  of  inferior  iatellif 
genee,  being  obliged  to  think  for  themselvesi  would  supply  bfc  activity 
what  they  wanted  in  natural  abilities.     It  was  not  a.pTOnered  syatpm 
thai  Pestalosftsi  tried  with  the  orphans  of  Stanz  ;  the  method  whiolulM 
£Mlcrwed  was  suggested  to  him  by  circumstances ;  and  the  s^tii«tioA,ia 
wbich  he  was  placed,  unfortunately  forbade  hia  bfvinff  any  fixed  pUui* 
itt#  pvLfnlM  irere  perpetually  changing ;  those  who  had  begun  to  profit 
by  his  rnstnictions  were  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  others,  so  tqubiif 
filet  ner  iieatd^-tould  be  obtained.     Such  of  dbe  inhabitants  of  NidwdU 
dte  aa-lbdWeaped  death  re-&pjpeared,  and  claimed  their  children;  w^ 
Festdozfei;'  instead  of  the  gratitude' that  was  due  to  him,  met  withaaif 
tlwig  tpcttrc^prokcfaes  and  Sbuae,    This  state  of  thin^  continued  for  a 
year ;.  at  the  fnd  of  whieh  line  die  French  oUiged  Pestahnzi  fd  ^uit 
the  convent  of  Stanz,  which  they  converted  into  a  naUkmyh^fMU 
The  government  of  Berne  then  ofieied  him  the  easlhr^f  BnrgdeiffS'  td 
wbicb  be  reimoved  hia  iMtiMt*.    A  repoi*t  obtained  credit  ^t  he  had. 
Inyaiid  ar  asaiiwd  whi^h  absotiitely  produced  miracles ;  one  would 
fitfWaiippo^/fi-om  the  exaggerated  descripiioas  of  his  admnonH'^^Ml 
it  'watf  sofficient  to  become  hta  pupil  to  acqaiwhi-  an  hntmC'  ^eff  uHfeni 
and  Bvery-^Bieaea;  ^  Ymkgf&o^e  of  finrily  imd  forttine  w^e  aeiit.to^ 
Btmtiommf  hrt9ok«l%i*ge  of  their  ediieation,  and  he  did  wrongi  iie^ 
undertook  more  flian  he  was  able  to  aecompiisby  and  ho  frilad^  •  Bet 
let  tia  not  anticipate*  .  The  cenmeaeament  waa  hft^nt  e»mgh  t  'Pei^ 
talos»»  whenHbeincwmd  thenmaber  ef  %i»  piipfla,  mjtrfred  hsdincmts  f, 
he  nseosianid  «H«it  hiuiaaif  men  on  whom  he  thought  he  could  rely ; 
bnt  instead  of  seconding  his  views,  they  looked  upon  the  institute  only 
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w  a  meana  of  enriching  themselves,  and  were  as  eager  for  money  aa 
PesAaloMi  waa  for  good  works.  This  good  man,  who  cannot  even  be- 
Ueve  in  the  esustence  of  evil,  mistook  dieir  cupidity  for  aea),  and  be- 
oane  ii^  some  degree  their  accomplice,  by  yielding  to  the  plans  of  Bg* 
gasndisomflot  that  they  were  unceasingly  meditating.  Naturally  the 
oducatioo  proper  for  the  poor,  could  not  suit  the  rich ;  it  waa  necessary 
fto  nvJcedianges,  and  every  day  new  methods  were  tried.  Pestalozsiy 
who  alwaya  instructs  himself^  consulted  too  much  with  those  about  him ; 
he  bad  no  £zed  plan,  as  we  have  before  said ;  the  time  was  spent  in  ex- 
periaentSy  and  the  children  learned  nothing.  The  enthusiasm  how- 
ever that  had  been  excited,  still  continued ;  the  number  of  puptla  was 
not  diminished,  on  the  contrary,  the  reputation  of  Pestalozai  had  ex- 
tended to  foreign  countries  ;  Russians,  Swedes,  English,  Germans,  in- 
dividuals, in  short,  from  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  became  his  pu- 
pils. .  In  1S04,  the  city  of  Berne,  having  resumed  its  grant  of  the  castle 
of  Burgdorf,  Pestalozzi  established  himself  in  the  castle  of  Yverdan, 
which  the  municipality  of  that  town  placed  at  his  disposal.  At  that 
tiiae,  the  greater  number  of  the  instructors  were  chosen  £rom  amon|^ 
the  scfaokvs.  Pestalozzi  thought  by  these  means  to  form  bands  of 
friendship  among  his  young  people,  and  to  excite  emulation  by  the  hope 
of  knmediate  recompense ;  for  the  charge  of  instructing  was  eonsidered 
aa  Or  distinction  granted  to  merit  and  application.  All  his  good  inten- 
tionsif  however,  were  fruitless.  While  he  Imagined  that  harmony  reigned 
in  his  house,  die  old  and  the  new  instructors  were  divided  by  envy  and 
jeafeusy.  To  these  vices  they  added  dissimulation,  and  they  never 
agreed  together  but  in  deceiving  their  principaL  It  is  not  to  justify 
Petitaloeai  that  we  accuse  his  coadjutors ;  we  will  be  equally  candid 
with  regard  to  himself.  He  ccmumtted  a  great  error  in  not  confining 
himself  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  in  letting  himself  be  dnwa 
iaio  an  undertaking  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  acoomph'shniig. 
£estidoasi*s  method,  having  been  the  result  of  circumstsnces,  could  not 
emVace  a  general  plan ;  he  created,  whilst  he  applied  it,  and  he  ap- 
plied it  to  that  dass  of  society  to  which  it  was  the  best  adapted.  Hia 
mode  of  tAafthlng  tends  to  the  rapid  developement  of  the  frailties,  and 
joea  no  fiirther:  but  the  faculties  once  developed,  then  begins  the 
difficult  period  of  education.  The  di£Sculty  however  exists  omy  in  the 
ed^ettion  of  the  man  of  the  world,  and  not  in  that  of  the  Uboiuner, 
.whose  future  fate  is  certain  if  he  possesses  activity  and  intelligence,  and 
in  .whom  the  wanderings  of  the  ima^nation  are  checked  by  the  inmsa* 
diate  necessity  for  effecdve  and  constant  occupation.  Thos,  dien,  die 
first  pupils  of  Pestalosai  might  with  advantage  apply  those  frcuhies 
whfcfa  he  had  developed,  to  the  management  of  the  plough;  thehr  lot 
was  fixed,  and  the  education  diey  had  received  gave  them  the  mtaneof 
ameliorating  it,  and  of  ac<|uiring  that  knowledge  which  waa  utitassaiy 
to  the  inprov^neat  of  agriculture.  In  the  young  man  destined  for  die 
world,  and  conaequendy  exposed  to  more  dangers,  it  was  necessary  to 
guide  the  faculties,  and  to  prepare  employment  for  tfaemt  in  older  duit 
toe  first  use  made  of  them  should  be  a  good  one.  Odierwise  thia  rapid 
developement  would  but  have  excited  the  passions,  and  imlead  of 
proving  advantageous  would  have  beoome  a  fruitful  source  of  evil*  At 
this  epoch  of  the  mind,  it  became,  in  short,  necessary  to  feUow  m  neir 
m;  but  nothing  had  been  foreseen.     Whilst  PcaCidoiBa  and  hk 
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_.  assistants,  were  trviiur  experiments,  the  young  people  were  left  to  tham- 

T  s^l7^  J  ani'*tSlk^4Xktiar''wfe''th^>       ■ffinMiii,''be<5jWirt',  'ha*!* 

I.  "i^.^'^Mifi.  ^P^^  ftfcgr^e  prematiifely  broagnt  roiKVard,  tney  ware  m  a 

i%  siatq^^oT/^pral,  excitement  whi^                    t'o'te  flirected,  and  wfaicih 

.  ;  s^'d]j;i^a,'o^er  al<J^^             j-egiilatfe.'   How  many  y6un^  rtien  hitire 

'  lo^t^wplr '  mosjt  p^^^                     in  the  institute  "of"  Peslalbsjel'!'   Tlwy 

2  T^^re,  gupjttDsecl "lo.  1)6  prepared,  for  the  UniterM ti6^^  but  wben  tfirey  came 

*f  |p.be,e^i^i|iedLitjyi'as  fc        tW  tbey  fcfi^v^  hotbirig.'   "They  touWtben 

■  ^V^^  ^^^  education  over  again;  6)f  remain  ignorint  *  (he  greater  ntitn^ 

u  ij^^jC  jf  K9jse  tl)}3  Jatter  alternative,  aiid  failed  'in  the  great  ehd  6f  th6fr  'exi 

•  iJ^teofJ^A  ^^®tP%%^'"g  of  their  intellectijdl  beiri^. '  It  Is  nbtnoi^lMcf  «| 

J  cjteqne  pup^  oti^estalozzi  atidfong;  the  hfghei:  clashes,  4?ho  has  distm* 

■f  g^isiiea  ^limeeiir  in  any' career  whatever;  and  yet,  whatWntouctcfr  <5afii 

^  l^e,  n^pre  disinterested  or  more  paternal^     Pat  thrtl  Ad  ttian  was  etet 

!Ie4.s  formed  ^or  be\hg  m  fashionl     If  he  l^ad  been  permitted  to  go  on 
as  teJ)^^,  npileh  good  Would  ha^e  been^one,  and  hitich  evil  Avoids. 

I*  ;F^Nqp  no^y  stiiiiulate  superRcSal  and  factitious  talents,  but  ^itti  the 

'  j^rt^jss  an4 /the  sdences' she '^                                          ...  * 

%  J :  TPest^Ioajii  is  cpiiipletely  the  child  of  nature :  he  does  not  undbrstiahd 

''  the.su^tleiies  ^hd  the  distinctions  of  society,  but  as  he  lives '  aVoongst 

f  civilize^^ people  who  follow  those  customs  which  have  been  efttablinhed 

^  a^^4.^CQpsepratqdr  by  opinion,'  his  ignorance  produces  dangerous  ^bns^ 

^  .(j^u^ces  *."    Ah  mstitute  for  females  was  also  established  at  Yverdtfn. 

H  It  was  .con4uc^^j^,%  ^^^  daughter-in-law  of  Pestalozzi ;.  thit^'te  tOi^y, 

I  she.  toQ^. charge  pf  the  management  of  the  house;  the  lesscrtiswere  all 

I  gJLYe;i'by  J. the.  young  instructors  from  the  men's  institute,  wto  itete 

Iehipfly  dbpsen  froh^  amongst  the  poorof  Stanz,  and' coMequerfitly  WWe 
olj^^ry jlQ w  b'irth.     'fhe  young  women,  on  the  contrary,  Wefe^^ftMe 

I  tesJ^ap^iWs  of  0erin^ny,  Switzerland,  of  Wirtemberg,  ati8  of  l^wkbte. 

I  ^6^  Jjatit  p^^               every  dajr,  the  perfect  hberty,  the  irithtftlcy  *Whi(fh 

\  P.e5taIozzi  encouraged,  Ijind  which  he  in" his  simplicity  mistttbk-ftr'ftito- 

I  .tfiej^lv  J  regard  i'^art  this  w4s  the  cause 'bf  many  romantic '  advdiitut)^, 
w!Jiichj  n^ffhl^,  hfiye  teen  soon  lawfully  terminated  if  Pest^osz^1ttid  'had 

I  ".  tnp  Ki^aiiage^jiit  of  them.     But  the  parents  of  the  young-'  pe6^1e  Wl$re 

I  .  of  ^'vjery  different  opinion,  and  made  use  of  aB  their  auth^o^^  tb^ftffe- 

\  ,  y^pt  iUcS  iSra^sprt^^                       Elopements  and  clandestitM  uf}i<|Ds 

\  ^TOr'^^]y)e,(;Qnf  equepces  of  these  connexions  ;  many  respectaMe  fhtiiiltea 

I  w^retliroyfn  into  trouble  and  confusion,  and 'the  ydimg  iwfctteirf  of 

^<"«Ji  -jfjj'^d  b'^^^^vH'.  r.'«   ..  ■ •  '■  •--.  .";     ,,    '   .,„'.  "■    , 

}'\  *,J?9lf^l<Mlli&  Jo  bii^ ))l^od  of  iostructiooi  ejnplpys  gjcometr;  and  arithidaetfc  to 
^  jjevj^l^e  tJie  spalyticai  facQlties.    Thus  tlie  child  understands  n6t'Biti^  bttt  i^af  *be 
*^  sees,  iind  ttus  inetWd  cftD  be  apfitied'only  to  tbe  dements  of  ln8tcuetlbpu<|  It-iiifor 
;  tbi^'ntaion'that  *ift  \Aik  siAd  t^at  Fittfftloazi  <0tociipied  hfao^elf  oal^ilil  th4  rHM>d*- 

'  ^Mld)uMe)Mf bf!|)Mf feartyfabsltieB.    M .dt  P«HeD\»8tiP follows tlxwu^ie  m^em.fUB,^ 

>  *      .  «Et  it  i^ 4|>pH9libTetf  iHiJ:  be  dluotges  Ins •  method  in  propoftioo  as  t^e  chil d  grovs^s;  and 

f  .  Hs  muid.e»9nd^«    '^he  method  of  Pestalon;!  is  founded  on'  i^ntntely  6)rposili^)^Hii- 

I  .  .cinlcs  io  tbose  of  fieU  aiid  I^ncaStcr.     It  has  more  rb^eflAltftiee  t/b^^fS  ftfUetm of 

,  '  Mr/'<!)w^n'(^  Lniia4k.'  Like  )iHti,'Pe»lQ]6zzi  rajek3t»(«itil«a9iiy  iswAt^l^ cTfu^ilAiDg 

^  iti dttwi thit  beddkts ^vdinmtmii  '7be meMiod  ^ ^&  and LMica^ier  UdogiwUic* 


•^llfSfii#><»]uVQW^(|Bt,  t«ach  the.  ipore  ignorant>  notbf  unfolding  the  miod/biirby 
.co9njn|i^atijag,  what  they  have  ii)  like,  manner  learnt  themsehres  from:  otbers. 

^es&loz%i  wuTLave  every  ond'bfe  hU  owtimai(ter,  tiitiowttiliafnitftdrv  flflM1HC)4iod 
of  Bell  ahil  tautraster  t^dv  to  eobimunioateineclMntca]  aiMAoaf  of  tbtiig»(v^l  of 

'  P|8tat028itd  eMidilet  n»a(n  to  theftaowledge  of  cauaes.-' 

'  '   la  IhtiiiatitiUe  0f  P&stdozzt  the.  pupils  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
the  elements  of  music  and  drawing,  geography,  nnivcrsal  history,  Latin,  Grtek, 


i9(^***  Ptttm^"^ 


Bcuritf,  supplanted  him  enttttSlf.'tbMi^  ' 
always  aciing  in  hU  name :  this  man  is  nOTr-st-the  head  of  the  fen  pu- 
pils who  still  remsinJJa  s-i'.f  /  i  .r    /!i   I.ajT''  i  j  t[^n 

*toOK*d^l:.«.l?Hlp  fawihft  aev  iX»»4wv.-«MWj(o?j«  tift^,ej^|«hed, 
BnHWrWe'nt'i^«angWtm)en'dntii^finitl»«lHatof6«nw^ 
remf^'^  cduqatfori  cotisi3tent"wi^'^b^r'"sit«nUl>n  nr'li&  and^dUA..' 

re^m4^fmai'p^b1e.offulfill!i)£tIieii''ati'jt!ss',K^''^^ 
W-e4D0w  Bone^^itils  nf^tbia  iasutuW,  joui;^  SngJi^^^^dM^J  ^1%^^,^,'  . 
hdilbi|;rf^PMttdt>CW,nid  who  pram,  nsaatOofifaiBfinnWff'ufl  ietfoiwrpti . 
thaDiejucc^iti  Ifi  (TieeducaHoit  of  (hCnAdf:''  lHthis<io«tMefeja(niNA[-. :.' 
staiidinglMsmore'geiieraIvieW,heaoebllbt^Wbf^a^ftt^i|M 
which  cannot  exist  without  oT^^^fjjiijjj^Bpciety^  helEjiiwriillif  iffiCwr- 
must  be  labourers,  servants,  aiiq  wi^Aa^'[^''^Qf)'eve'ri^'kljid  ;  but  always 
jmt  and  good,  he  wO|M  lwt>tM»d«iw  tu.tgoarfmct;  llii?  numerous  and 
respectable  class  of  persons,  or  da|kiv£i  tlwtniic^  .ibengtits  and  advaa- 
tages  of  every  intdKctu^  Mog-.  '  Ih'gibvsihesaaB^iiucation  suitable 
to  them,  and  applies  hiiu'seir  to  A^  dev^oi)«alefit''Df''riicir  faculties  io 
order  that  they  may  p&rti9ip8t^  in  the'^i^gre^abFill^Hforal  world.     In 
this  manner  he  ennobl^'cveiy,el£is3  yyith^ut  3^Sti'tiyiii^  the  distinctions 
between  them.    Pestal()HiMp«[{iapQ,tpe.pi>ly  jjIiBatilti^pist  of  this  age, 
who  has  really  made  thia'ltappMA»'<if,^,pofn,ht4,gl]]ect;  bat  be  has 
been  misunderstoodi -Mtd- Ms  never  ihsd  ^tfoe  4oBt  him.     He  has 
been  praised  to  excess  for  qualifies' tfbiob  he jUd -ttitimAgaeaa,  and  when 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  bad  excited  was  pambd  4tw^  he  was  blamed 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  wh,3»  the  mmhabaiaf  StwU-were  forgotten. 
His  faults  were  the  t^Orlc-  of  others,  nha  'dnriv  hMiin^to  commit  them 
by  deceiving  hinLan(l.talungadvanta|rc'<^l^'reH4l:l^s£  to  think  wdlof 
"■"■TV  one.     That  he  is  ^Sfi,  we  do  noV  jtrdteniS^tt)  Seny  ;  but  be  is 
d  and  cbsritabletisMAit^iese  virtues  surc^Jy  Wv-  ^M^'"  '  raultitode 


good  ai 


studies  k«ve  bem  abuKloOWKi  Alhswan  twd'bsdltMMiUtlMMxd  st  YTerdna  on 
(he  modal  of  that  of  Peitalosii  (that  iiJoiMfk  (h.pwt  iw^'P*''*  "^  ^^*  sMtliod 
hsTs  been  adopted) ,  one  for  fanskl.iiHidcIc  A«,4)«»c)W9.  o(M*jl<»De  Niedcrer,  the 


othar  for  bars  ander  Ur.  Ni^ltm!,  tka  if>*  forftei;W  wyr.bf  Usuloni's  teacbsn. 
'     ~  '     '     '  e  Orisons,  at  ApMosel,  at  Basic,  and  A  Arau,  tUre  ar«  inititotM  on 
-  Is  flarmanif  thr  ouMt  selB^rated  schools  are  at  Narcmberg  and  at 


At  Coin  Id  the  Orisons,  at  ApMosel,  at  Basic,  and  A  Arau,  tUre  ar«  institotss  m 
ths-BBBv-plaa. -Is-OasmaiqLlMOUMtselB^rated  schools  are  at  Narcmberg and  a 
Wtsbaden.  Tie  elementary  schools  in  Prutua  bd9  iiTBiivaria  ~ha#e"adO]tt^  nmrh 
,,...__ .-^.....=     ._  . .,..   ~.. .  --1^1  --   "= . 


ortbesTStema/JNSUlSM)r.,,lB^l«44nt.t^,g|iikl«jCa).$<b(ml.to 


'.Tto  ftdkakh^is  ssUAi 
PertaloiiL    Les  tMineiis 


«^&^ifffl*a?s 


u  rapport  den  nombm,  par  Schmidt,    Les  d^oieni  de  G&wriiphie,  pai''H«mabf . 
"       '  "  I.e°  tUmcti)  dj  la  Miislqur,  phr  FciaVr. 


Ixa  tliiiicni  du  Dcssrin,  piir 


r 


I 


*^Jflf.,,  \  »7 


briOiliM  iR€udeiU3«.  T^e  reader  is-jc^Jucted  triim'cqiti^  to  cottage','  '^ 
aii4.b  .J«N4ev A  f  p^fUaitoTj  9i*  je^  Cfcf.^  .jt^s,  y^yy  ^esitaMe  Ihat  t^onartf  " 
an^^^ertru^e  i^uld  b^^^raiv^ed.m^)  Bn^^       and  cJ^iHAbX^Sl  Utmmk 

die  InwAto  claSMa ^^n  ir,     rm  di...      .i!..|:   t.     '.-,.,  ...^.,,. 

.....    r,.,.    ..-  ,,    /.M.^  :„«;  MH  woii  -i-   'ViTT  y»h     'M.j.   ;  .,  :    .    ,.,;,.'     ./„',, 
^      .     ..  BEULLURA.1'   BY   T.    CAMPBELL^."  rn   ■•  i.  :.,.*,.  >:,; 

The  Cnlkci^d  w^  tfi^  ifi^Uye'^bn^t"  A  «MMab^r«aA  iupimtlyiA^  kmiy 
cleijery  ffom  iM»"fi»B^d^lb«'flfeiraiili  eaattiyv' '  Tbe|rinyr»of .I^ifh |>iM>»;m4  Afp.t, 
moniriMy  baiit^  Uland  i>f >  i^wy  /prrtt gUn<i^  wm  tbe  i^miiUrx*  of  Qiirisjtian}^  In' 
NG!rtJb<lk>|ftir.)  ^r)9li^^iwa  writers  bare  wished  to  prbre  them' to  hafre'b^^  dlori ' ' 
of  Presbvters.  btraoatiri  to  tLeHdmftii  cbDi^  and  ¥!,^\wc6picf:    H  sMtttM  W4i*i  >' 
tablisbed  tbfl<tlicy  #«t%  iidi^DdAMe*'9t>  MtAMpae^ i^bbt  tiia9  Hrywre  wt^rifekv^/- 
ishfy  MbjecUft  ti»  fttftwa  Hkgftlii'dhaiyal  lalaa  putodt,!  iipe<re%  tMr.iffllftSnff  . 
tbe-Va|itl  «rdoaailaait.  itpirictiiif  ^4^  ^ib^M»  of  ireUgioaa  ineii|»  oo  which  ac- 
tomi.  ih^.  wtt.n]f(juf)^^UfiUi^|»^a|^|)  bjr  ,tbc;  Scottidi  sorerefgnf  to  inake  Iray 

J       ,'     t  .(     '  Sry^R  oT  the  nionii'  and  e\lp. 


'-''    '»'!'»  H  J  ji  • 


I'l 


'  '                ''  'wei^tjianrd  from  holy  Wedlock'i  tie.       '.'  .n  j.f:  ni ,  vtjif 

'•"';   >'i  Hid  .  •»3TWjfi»-thtty^at!Ao<fe,i^^arar,-         .  ,.'    .^  ^.ri  ,,.»,. 

'   ii     M      .ij.;;:  iti'jfoi«^«J|cWdkthawofd  w*th'pow^r^  .      ^:,^,   ,j,^,  i 

n    •'   bin;  fc^..^.,.Ajiaaclilhim*boW«3[Y«ttr.   .    .          >  .    '         „.         , 

L  '.oi  .  .  .>a^i»^jthbf«wfef,Qfb|a bower...        ;,  ^^  ;^,;'  ^;,,  *.;;' 

.H^>r  ,^.  ..  .,,  "BnajiAodii^ttoiWtolw,  ,     ,  ; , ,  ..  ^^,^„;  ;,,  ^. 

ir^rh  tr:' M03  osAndalia  UHa^M#wn^ajr«ableaobioff.    '  r    ^  '.,, 

icreij^c;  Gad  once  heard  thy  prcadilhg'i    \h^''^^   >^w  <'' 
}  falfn  w-each  colurtin'd  aijjf  '       *  ^'^ '  *      •^''«'  viov  » 


^  ^   cS  flic^'chiefs'atidthc  p^efkttelrj'-^-iJ'aH*  Lni;  booj| 
-  •Twas  irear  that  tcmple'a  goodly  ^iU — 

-  '^'-'.'MpniijsTbBtJt^iioiiikl^flsieiklLeydve^t  ..,v^        '.«mw>  if^„oVj 
•     ' ■  ;-«  ^^-'^--  f^kokh  mm^mu  \xxSSin^fA  Jaw,,   '  V/  w/   /,l',:^:.t 


.■«/J-'H  •*".i  MiJ 


r  tilt  AViUfKC^^  H5(ertlWfcrijfe««*^  WJl » '  '^''>^^-<8  »»<^  !«* 


t  Rcu}Wa.iA*Ga«ir,Mgnt6c»'^'bcau6Wl»afr/*'  '  '» 


/t^jVura. 


■/ 


«?•  >, 


^'i\ 


t*tift* 


•»■  til. 


f< 


€t 


€€ 


i  } 


tt 


«€ 
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When  pale  io^ejtcwfiiB^MMl  (m^,j'\  i 
With  Aodh  shjB  t tood  «}9ne     ;    .  i  ^j  '/ 
.  By  the  stalne  of  fta-tced  Saint  I  .  / 

Fair  sculptuied  WM  mt  StOMw  '  ' ( ) 

Itboffi^tgrMeifixi)  ^r  *.' n 

Fame  said  it^Qc^liadgraood         .. «  .  i 
.<^filr6kMMiQitonplei<  wfcifh  ibe  Pic^  a 
In  the  Bsiiim9?.*hniisi^mae>%9H  j.      ;/ 

,9fttKl  lltiAikt^  <lh«i  ^Qjy 'reUo  broyghu       / 
nf^oifitoidlorsiegm^tbeiAUtue'A  faoiBy     • 
And  cried^  ^'It  ii^  he  $bM  coiBC^ 
Evearlieiin  thUveEf.pkice* 
Ti^  aTeflge'i9y<i»Mrtff{ioiil» 

For4iwoei0'thff^G«alpe«f4«l  : 
Ulvfagre  i»  i«x  the .|Bain«^  . ,  /. 

"  AiidloiMishaU  l«i9k.frQio  .(pWiii;^4iSteeple 
"  On  the  coming  tlups.  .«f  ^  Shxk^  i  : 
"  And^datncsaitd  dAUght^ni  iMI  all^our  locks 
WithilkbndBtii't'giMp^Wktwioe^  . 
Nol  someahdl  htw^tthicU^f in  eav«B  and  rocks^ 
And  th»<tofp«ea  «l)aU  be-nHne*  . ,  a 
i  ^f^iBtMed  by  dm  shall  theaDotlei  retjppm, 
"  Aiul  htoo  shall  his  4oroh  In  chefiemple  bum, 
"  Until  thai  holy  uao  shall  ploiigh 
"  The  wwin  fran  InitisfaiU       .     ■ 
"  Hia  aail  is  on  4he.4leep  e'<ea.oow»  •    * 
"  And  swells  t*  ttle-aiMUliyeffB  gaW."  . ; 

*'Ah  I  knowest  ihon  DQ^  my  biidei" 
The  holv  Aodh.  aaU^^ 

*'  Tkaa  ma'  Saual  wb^ae  form  we  staod,  beside 
Has  foi^agaaalept^vUh  the  df^,** 
"  He  livetht  b4  lAve^/'  she  said  agaivt 
**  Fortbe  spao^bisiliie  i^pfold  extends 
'^  Beyond  the  iroiiWd  yeam  'q(  men.    . 
"  He  sits  bv  the  graviea  of  welMoved  liieods 
"^  Thai  died  ere  iby  graiidaire>gcaiuNire's  birth  ; 
•  ^' The  oak  ts  deeay'd  wiih  oliaM  on  earth, 
''  Wbdss  aeom^seed  had  been  pbntcd  bv  him ; 
"  Andhta  paotwus  nHnember  the  da(y.af  oread 
*'  When  the  /ran  on  ihe  «ross  lookUi  dun, 
"  And  the  grarcs  gave  up  their  dead*  i 

"  Yet  praachtog  from  clime  to  elaai^;> 
"  He  hath  roam'd  the  earth  for  agcsj ' 
**  -Aod  hithei  he  shall  cooae  in  time 
**  When  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  r^es, 
<*  In  tiine  a  Feoanlint  from  the  sword-^ 
*'  Ah  1  hut  a  renanant  to  de]i?er ; 
.*'  Yeft»  bleM;  be  the  name  of  the  Lord! 
"  His  martyw  ahall  go  into  bliss  for  ever. 
,**  Loehlin^  apoall'd,  shall  pat  up  h«l  streel, 
**  And  fhoa  sbaU  embark  on  the  boodding  keel ; 
"  Safe  shaltihou  pass  through  LochJin's  ships, 
*<  With  the  Saioi  and  a  remnant  of* the  Gael, 
"  And1ibe.I4Oid.will  instruct  thy  lips 
**  To  preach  in  Xiinisfail."t 


i.n 


•''"'«''>  «'»De«MJimi'  *»'.vv   t 


). 


t  Irtdandt. 
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i 


Me^Mura.  399 

Was  bumingr VW  Tifiec,  '    '' 

And  no  ^a^tlMfriog  cvy  tote  yet  -  ^  •'  WH 
0*£rtheis)«9<of  Albyn^^i^'f'.  '^^  >>/  * 
Whilst  ReuUun  saw  far'>m«r<eT9>dip^    t  ^ 

Their  oars  ^b€«i««ibth«iOti« <>•  1 

An<l^  phafllow*'or«WH»ya  Ikoitbsiiip, 
Where  sDip  thete yetr^ros tfandl^  >     "•* 
AM  ^e  sti<iel«l  oraton*>wal^^MA>^    : 
Nor  dkl  Iheiid  W«ruittg>«iH'lfifdNi|$ht  cdioe. 
When  ^v«leh-fif«6'liHtnt  riie(Hi««toi»  ttemain 
From  Aona  qm^  'Vhi  and  Bkev^ 
To  tell  thai  ihe  sbtiY^  of  thd  Dine '    ^ 
And  the  red4MiirM  slayers  warn  nigbl 

Our  islesmen  arose  from  sHutibeni    - 

And  buckled  On  their  arms ; 
'  But  feW-^  a1a»  1  wew  their  numben  ' 

To  Loffhlin^  teaiMswanttar 
'And  the  bUdtt  <fif  tlM  bloody  Norta  * 
'      Ha^  fitl'd  the  fhovet  df  the  Gael 

Wkh  ma{^afloaiirig«orsei 

And  with  many-^i  womaH'icwaiJ. 

They^Uiftfe  lights  theislaoda  with  rtinl's  torch. 

And  the  hf^y  men  of  lona's^  chttieh 

in  th^^mapfe  ^  God  kr^  «lati»  $ 

All  but  Aodh»  the  last  CnMce, 

But  boiittd  with  many  an  iron  ehaiti, 

Bound  ia  that  ehvreh  waa  hei 

And  tHi^rie  b  (A«dh'aWide^r 

Bocks  of  the  oceaB>#ODd ) 
'  fftog^^he^not  iWNtt  your  haighta  Ki  pride. 

And  midek'd'thtf  teen  of  blood? 

TheD  Uhfagre  and  his  bandt 

In  th^  teoipTe  Halted  thelt  banquet  up, 

And  the  punt  of  their  bloed-rad  haudt 
'   Wa^tefVon  theidur  cup. 

'TWas  then'thav  the  Noneoiaa  la  Aodh  said, 

**  TeB  whei^  thy  choreh's  trcaaura'*  htid, 
>   Of  I  'H  b^w  thee  limb  ffom  limb.'' 

As  he  spoke  the  bell  stnidt  three. 

And  erery  torch  grew  dim 

That  lighted  their  revelry. 

But  the  torches  again  bvmt  biighty  > 
Anil1>rightcff  than  before. 
When  an  ag«d  man  of  aa^jeitic  hei|ght 
l&kteifd  the^  temple  door«  .    / 

-Ifti^h^  was  the  revdleia'  B^tmA^    > 
ITiey.w^re  atruek  aaumteaa  the' dead. 
Ana  th^  hearta  were  appaUM  bjrtbe  very  sound 
Orhis  footstep's  measured  tread.     I 
'  ' '  Nor  word  was  ttK^enby^oAe  bekolder. 

When  he  flung  ^nis  white  robe  baekf^n  bis  shoulder. 
And  stretching  his  afilis***«aeatb''.' 
Unrfveted  Aodh's  bandai 
•  A#1f  the  gyves  had  beeo'awreaik 
Of  willows  in  his  handsi  .     ' 


*  Striking  the  shield  vas  an  ancient  mode  of  eonvocatipa  ,tp  iVVa*  among  tbe 
Gael. 


300  JleiKkr»,A 

» 

To  the  uicient  stalae^s  ionD  j 

And  grasp'd  UlTfrm'f  unu  '  * 

^'ATLi.  vj.ior  .iRi^  j;;^  ^  sHkft^frofSite  nittlitig^miiYcr,    ' 

,...,.....  Tljewejiershandon  ibe«trin«  wasftogt.,,,. ,,. 

'' "       '  Aod'dowtwiit'e  ree^  laid  Hat  by  the  wHiflL    '. 

a-  :.   <  ..  ■   <nidfHferf  weapons  rfroM.       "^     'i'-^'       '. 

J  jt   „.  ..    .      The  Saint  then  area,  signal  muhv.'  ,1.  ,  .         ^  - 

oii»iiV:M  ...  HcoimcandrtD^w'tHcstatartfbd^/'"^-"  -'^'  "'"  *  "•*' 

ibua  ill  nv<J-    ^tiiHriiaaib^lnfiilblMMAcKtii^^  "^'-^'^  • '  '  "  "- 

bii£.  •/;■:  .'  ♦  idind-ihft't6t|efHigyiangor*w» 'dasWda  v  i-  -v.;!    .i.  .-.'-• .. 
3,,:    ^.  .'  r  .   .Dyyn/iom  iu  lofty fpdjkit ■!».,- f*o   •i.-.    v' •"     ..*'♦-.'?•-"• 

^'  Oo  UWfiiigre's  heliii'U m^*(|^   .  »., /.  \  .*  ^^   ,  , . . 

v4  n  V    '  Helmet,  and  AaU^  and  Bc5b*.aijd.braW^    „  J 

"^^  ^^•"  itcmsh'daamilUtone  crushes  lie  warn!      '•  "^  "^  ^      ^ 

^r  '  THien  spoke  the  8amr.wWl4fa|!^*!iiach'^    ->  —  .-   .-.. 

i>ar  ,t.  or  the  tt«itlMHi  ivefaidted'MMd,-  '  "  '"•  '       ^    '   *^  ■     >'«   ••• 

1.     *   .    '  AndihefHMMsaaadsfibb^pMieilv  •    ."^  ^'     >       :    .      -^ 

Were  as  awlbl  «.tb»#0ued  r.'  "»   -♦•     'f  •  *    -   ••        i. 

.  •: '  .f  **  Go  back,  ye'lwrfwcj;-  to  yb^iAHMtf^ifi»  c»tod^)  -  > 

'' And  tell  ttw  natim  aMn(» 

"HoflrUMfte^M^do^yowbeHlhaa^itd   •• 
*' That  slangMeed  ckt  flock4>C.God. 
/' Gather  him  bone  by  bone. .       ^  ..  .,     .4.    .• 

"And  take  with  you  o'er  the  dorwl  '      .  ,  ^     '  ,         :     , 
•nicfiagmcntsbfihatsrtengiogstbne  .' '^'  .  ^' '  "     '  . 


»•  »    ' 

-i"    . 

l-  V     '     '  *«That  dnnk  his  HedltMNi'bfMd 

.^.'."  ^..  .<  ««TbeM«mthr«|)»iMb«M'4dinrk>ticli!'   -  "  -  >  ^  i'*  - 

,p  .'<.*. I  >  <'.Tb»  onto  apoilayeahattdMii Mik ».:              •    l- 

JOj»«r»';  r.     ..  "  For  the Und  that ttpJifU(Ui#|Nair/W(fi^               1  •/•  .^  u  z* 

h  ^rcH    .7  ^  Yo  dcHver  a  troinanl  of  his  flock.''     '  *             "  ' 

->-.'£•-  .  A  i«nnant  was  caD'd  together.,         ...     .  ..   .,     . 

^  .    *^     '  A  doleful  remnant  of  the  Gael, 

P.^    -^'   i  •   And  the  Samt  in  Che  ship  that  hid  brought  him  luther 


"  And  I  come  in  the  name  ofine  Vomi^  >.,,..- 
^      •'To  deHver  a  remnant  of  his  flock.*'     ' 


I    ,  .  .  . 


^  '     '^ooktlMflieumer^to'IiMiiM; 

WlMpTtlM  afM  laoniikM'AisM  tha  d^^ 
,..  Foi4»e  Noma  df^  •!«•«»  aad'hoaiiRMid  biao4 
Aod.Iaok'd  oB4h«ni  sileqUjf  ^ 
.  ^fe  from  their  hiding-places  oame  ^  . 

Orphans  and  mothers,  child  and  dame : '  "      ' 
fintilis!  wlwB  the  midrib  Itrathira  spi^d^ 


'■  ^« 


%PlMVl 


"  F«»i]N»staliadwiieowlaiVlowalylMRi'    ' 
"      —  AvdiMr  spMt  wasia 'Mai^o J  .    •  ^-  

-.V.     ...,.•:     'if..,!;    .J'  V  .r< '  3  •..      i.<i  J.  ♦;  ir;,j  •   »    n    »  t/.-      11 


9bmMHie^tutm'^'^  ^f^'  "^^^  ^^A 

f  "  »  '  *• 

Natukalists  ^^^'ft^'ti^^eh  puis^ed  to^'^  ^Bl  f^fiiiitioii  of  dm 
venatile  and  iQ)Dop9iJtai^i,l>fe^  ivitt.  fi^ifiactorily  disCiii- 

guiih  him  fxom^  all  other  Uvii»9.4|Mi0%>«i4<<«t*^MMMti^  hit  htm  m 
all  his  moods.  There  isi^M^lMiaaftftiaMr^  iHHiriikiUiidiog  all  its 
▼aunts  and  preteMomi,  sDiviichio^  fbe'iimv  anteial  '4k  '*  every  shape 
and  feature,"  that  liofi^AlMihe'I^^  ^dvA'Cu^t^^ftt'^lie  world  have 
been  able  to  drav'^i  iteiidy%n^  of  ¥ep^rati<yq.  mie  ablmal ''  Mpe#  tm- 
pAMttf"  has  lod^  t>teft'g|Veil  up.w  untenable,  ao^li{e  habits  of  the 
butcher*lnrd  have  completely  knocked  on  the  head  the  aefinttion  of  the 
«' cooking  animal."     Arjttir^^^^^^^^  that 

some  men  are  born  yg|(^94i,|j|^  jffpi;gan  of  venerieitiooft  and  have  ''  no 
more  grace  than  will  serve  for  prf)AJgu^;to  SRi^^^ggaiiiMratter/'— there 
is  the  praying  mamia,  *  .nhickipolaiMea  the  >fQnBS.iof  devotion  in  such 
perfeiBtion  (the  only  pMesff  jmIMsi[>  wln^  fortune,"  and 

therefore  the  only  pan  abouk^'Wmi^  most  of'us  tre*in  earnest)  diat 
this  definition  ''ne  vautjo^  iimi!" 

For  my  own.  psH,^ff^'f  w3^"^  to  commit  my  reputation  by 

hazarding  an  opii^ii'  ij^n^s^  a  point,  I  shcuiB  prefer  seizins 

upon  that  most  prominentyf^Kr§.in,th«  Wnan  ohamter,  deceit,  and 
would  define  the  specieti.«s<|Mil9r'iKar  jemtMemet^lSHe  "  hypocritical 
animal."  For,  whatever  may.  becadTslMcd'^O'die  «imtrary,  in  the  way 
of  certam  o^teMbQQt9»P9iEMPi»4^  {tb^JiMHivantige  of  liyenas  and  croco- 
diles, it  should  never  be  forg^'wl  ikatm  these  oksM  '*'  the  lion  is  not 
the  painter."  If  thei^pat^4»'obaeexiited^ooold  spesil:  Ibr  ^themselves,  it  is 
mretty  certain  that  no  hy^%d«(!d  hiiVe'  had  the  ftee  tq  vie  with  Louis 
aVIII.  when  making  his  fenMUs  speech  upon  peace^  which  opened  the 
Spanish  war ;  and  t^  arra^tfest  crocodile  that  ever  (to  use  the  language 
of  Sir  Boyle  Roach)"  put  :4^i|r)uia4tfr  i^  bis  brse^bes-pocket  and  shed 
feigned  tears,"  wouti>daaWaa i Waifiling.s>iitb agewMne  tHdowof  Ephesos. 
While  afl  other  forms jaidbsBadei'aifo-fut ion  «M  «0{dt  whim,  fashion, 
or  interest  dictiifbi^ttiMi%«t  itfl^'iifiie^  and  in  all  |)atticulars,  a  perfect 
hypocrite ;— a  hypocrite  tdw^rdaifQod,  ahypbcrite  towards  man,  nav,  a 
very  hypocrite  towantS^iinserf ;'  bot.trusting  bis  coqufmBce  with  a  naked 
view  of  his  secret  wishes,  nor  painli^  even  his  j^feasures  to  his  own 
imagination  in  dkeir  proper^iofourg;  ut  fliTi  no'^^&sdmony  can  be 
desir^tbm^|bc^j^9^|f|l 'Contrast  whijch.  he  ha^e^ftliiped  between  liis 
words  aniWde^,  and  die^pA&is^bebwi  tj^e^sJ^^^TUges  to  provide 
a  double  set  of  terms  ai^<plumiea<M  Mpseis  idmiMMtt  thmgs  as  they 
refer  to  himself  orrift  Uk  iib^yhbaaai|iimu  atastmotipiliRi;^,  or  to  prac- 
tical appUciMoM  %B0QflMieh^llkal4tt$^kifi^a||)!;A^^  his  mind  re- 
semblei  those  paintings  done  iijion-^Mp^  ;of  pi^^  in  rdiei; 
which  exhibit  a  di£ferenC  j^i^fate .  hJ6cmi^m\f^^^  point  of 

•  CsDed  ia  Flranee  **  ii  pne,ii^*f^mmy'0ft  juliiawshswi^of  its  perpetasUy 
resting  on  its  khnl  l^jt<>4|ssirtt»ig?  tiiMof my»s41asslaiHisa,  as  if  in  tb«  set  of 
prajtng :  the  CMatrj-psopte,  ia.|fai|taillMMfiff  i»ilv^<<Hli<MHlcon«ider  it  almost 
as  sacrad,  and  would  not,  on  any  accopnty  ^isjgrje  it.  "  It  is  so  divins  a  crealnre 
(says  the  trandator  of  M ooffet),  tbJKTf  s  iMlHhB  lost  its  way,  and  Inquires  of 
ths  maatk,  it  will  point  oat  the  right  path  with  iu  paw."— Biivitfy*i  Jnimal  Bi«- 


A 


302  Bypoctify. 

ViM'Mjtoi  «rlMi#iq^>ftrbj|M^  f  SviH^f' iMllMkr  dMtlfkm  of 
w9a^y'hu*k^o§knmh»ubkf'¥AAth  it  «loflMn'iii  lk«  Kfeefeii^M  of  its 
<Mn6MhiMite*ftiTttte;.'rpfae  merdmyr^ ^rmriee  iBpsr^i^ohy^lfMepiDBOii'B 
f^iiony-iB  hocpitfalityv  the  grMt  man's  eonitptioii  &  loyaltif,  luA -hts 
liiared  lotbep^W^  ii»  hi9  a«id  *for  the  king** freto^tive.  >^ilrlltfil»  is 
notfdiigi?  but*  four  gtminehyfomtB,  ili#  inofe*he'<iKitiolllMd''ili^*«&i, 
«Dd  tike  move  he jadolg^*  his  iiicSnBtieiii.  the  1o^^die^  abdiihc'mwii^^  Mirfr- 
defttly  hedeoldmB*egaiD8t'k,'W*^fttas»a<d<^Mirfate<td1Nmtii^eH^ 
d0epa#^^pett8te|  «m1  ittakee  a^eaWP  8h<nr'O|tM0^mfeiioe(>  M "tli^MPf 
ninmriit  wheii  hthm  ervivtd  iat  Uw  rkr^^othtankpt^paf*^^  ,i^u>r.!>  a  *. 
Ill  If  th»«hietti  and  ei3idof«odeiy4eo»wet*e6wihtf^]^wlM*^)^fae4M^ 
mditai,  4e  wtttli^y  iiit  tneene  lef  gniiiifiiii;  his  pw^ttettsUfegttoaiifeliiiBi 
tlHie^  ifa#  eoeifli'vyilem  is  «difiir4i^>0Miiitinft«d/  aip4hi<^JiHii^pWflfe 
«Mioeiped^^^«iitte-4liitft  iimtatioM  teett»6)ib:«d«Ni^  tti»<dei^pft^ttfed» 
oe«i«eitB|rfMidoe»«f'di»  apeeie^^  and  to^gite^'lbe  g^renMbt^o^  to  tine 
aodMAu«li«M^  "Hypocrief^is^itfrblkbait  4iyeetf  #P^i«»Httiair*lii6^ 
«ail^tllte  faaMift  thiagB/  it  iMU  become  ittM  and*  finml>(Si(^4lte  «itiitfi«M 
hhr  i>i<cho  ila«d«.  So'  ooiioo^,  -ndfliodv  a«e>"tlit  meet  'SMrOd^^OkMl 
Bokmii  objectB  mixed  up  with  lackadaisical  comiiion*'plMeii{4UMlinlqgfe|(* 
flenlpkoitilittitiea,  that  not  to  be  A  hypociiie  iflr  t^  kckooimBCtei  dednfty ; 
kttd^tQ  oalk  <^  tWDgt  by  their  rigbim«lae$f' ia toumoHie^the  IcmndoAfofns 
oOifae  wOiiM'e  r^oie.  The  imagiftid  noeeiMty^  ibr'<ba  gtawity  of-^lte 
lawbedflw&monBi  has  gone  a  gMsa  way*toi«fiii  ttBia0raMti^>dfte  ftwef^ 
t^bmoQivffomsfi  Am  oeon^aa  it  becomes  BBMsso^'ttnBmeAtr  wm  #r 
beilar  jthan  ^bs  mass  of  mutkoA  (it  being  ;.iiii{KMiibleifdr  humalt^  ^ 
saise  kmli  abow  the  oonditioii  of  hammmy^  or  fiir «iaii^«b^t  W  Mb 
natof^  Bieroiy'  because  ho  pat»  on  •8-iobt>  or  a  ease^ck),  41le  rri^  opf 
hntnkfi^  4MHniiien€ea ;  and  #rom»ihe-mo««ed»>«bat  ittfcieey'  idcfSw^ 
gmoymimnott  fran'tliat  mesteoM  tto'indifMttd  Inut.  nof^enly  a  tif^t 
btit>lebottM tinder  a^neceasiiiy  (brjtearlaiBpa'inaski  '^^  =  <^ :  •^'  ■-  ^ 

•  TheiiMMMe'  of  hnwnn  liappinesat.t<feh"'is  thtw  oit<»edl<4»'bisynog 
eal«iflalion{  not  only  m^tta  ifiditeiaitiillQODeetO{)bil4MMa^1Nr^  b^M« 

Cngiqpion^  that  wwnydicaded  roonaier  At^ ^peo^oy^rtiigf(db»^ 
erclasseoto  their  daties,  and  tbnsi^ooniNaiq^'iiysfMM  ^Mcb^rffb 
baifMetalop^'OQoldnot  u|diold';  buttalao'b  tte'gfeat'&t^ojWMftmt 
dueiicijEroeoMionittodie  dupes  thflinealM^  '>'i'  ;  luu' ushu  Jl^^a^ 

■  i<3lk«ni  lii>n*tnMi«'t  am  traro^  on>ibit  aide  fiifyi'bttf  ^irfll»i0l##ilbiiHM« 
is  at  once  the  gseat  borfnass  andpWaaure*(>f  4i&^^ibeMMte<dMpr^liom0y 
mrnkd-'fiMi^iW enp'of  gal^,  the  ^ green  velvnt  ofthe  ^bul't^  aM4b  kot 
ilii  lof«r-ill^tttGte'del^btfalt  the  aMra-^peiiftec  laidF«iAit>l(MitMd«oM»f 
Theiahole  proe«ss*of  ooui«ahip  is  hideed,  firom  heghHfhi'jr  A^^iai^mii^ 
^asat^eeenerof motttalliypoerisy.  if  iitbe  tfn»Uiaili  tk«'^ftobg«iMi<offMNi 
anR'fiErit'Of  ctteMaBi"itiit^iiMr  leae  eothat^^^cvcvy  ioeboC  woMttfti  ik»41jb 
svoriA/i4ky<eaaqriitatn*«f  wdanajTs^flfi^  Isr  fldke":*'  a«iiA*M  «mchriAaM 
the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  depend  upon  the  du|)ery,  that  the  urtaiaiia 
im  «thd<bciil^ea  hw  loverh  protestations,  i»  happlet  tfaatf 'tbe^  iMkin 
tfllb  mpkea  ibem  ^  and  the  patieot  witicd,  whoto^eyas4ei«>sliufito^#ba^#i 
gai«^lbrward,'aiid  isihoduf^K^f  both  parties,  is'oirt  and  Mn  titfliap- 

t^  Bu«if  iev«w  ar^  tba^mttaaliy  dupendiinc  ou'«adb^o«li<ff  ibr  admiitid^* 
'Wrwgi'to  thehr  fospecti^  fftlttbiUlte,,  and  for  t^isin^  thbke  itttmibiM 
mhaik  4hnt  out  the  ^"^weatyT  atale^and  «ai*«lutfpi^4bi)itff  <of^4aikt  liM 
jprbole  Qfoss  oeyNiigifdrti'Wre»4kfC  .lefta  ttbllg^'ttf  'fbeik  ttdf«io4^tfMd^Mfe^4^» 


\¥bHi9Jt^R494eiyicbtfao4i0l'tfaea0  g|»di/0qiiltfflhn«viEloHiiceitaii||9M 
eulogies  vpoQ  tiNwfc,«y9^em  of  lnvrs  %  wterf>.thfl!(!1iaBo»ri}rQ>>iitililOTJy«B 
awaHow  of^itbewboje  poroperty  in  dispiiie^^lfreflpifAaiiMiftiBs^ftoWil^i 
"easem^t"  do  tl|^y  mifc  obtain  frotn' tbfttimQak'tfd'jEeabancL'fndi- 
aSbQted  symimtby  with  'which..fbeir  eooosel  ''piMeit<tO)ij4]df  AvkliMr 
ciieiit'8»ca$ei4JtiaUce.iC8elfP  H«w  edified, (likeii^bo^an^  even  dle^^iv 
aU^iders,  at  tbegrave  ,a9d  nt9fal.duiflouraes^  js^  qpinaMr  iMnu^^ioki 
witb  which  a  jud^ .charges  a  jury^  jnaicaaeiofiibek  fott^au^Bipfe^faiia 
thus  discharges  his  absi^e.of  the  farceiw  fbt^hisi  vwtori  Iictaiittiaiiffix> 
Cfeotly  flj^Uud  the  inventorg  of  that  e»odkAt^i>ite»  rf>i<Mprtygfcfae 
xnonatroua  fictiops  Af,lft»,  which  u^dodeedstcf^adcin^thiilg»*e  haybbten 
perfi>roic4  which  Jiever  were  attempted  Mngfag'UBVoiter'fdhil^tfei^aiii 
existenoe,  oind  cioQflidenag  .the Uying  aaideftd***  -  Whtttevev^tj^^r^gioiuidi 
of  copqplaiot  :there  flia|^lie>againf  t  this  03ntttf»  it  cabttcifehiidfapiitadij^t 
it  tenda  pawerfuHy  taincKeise  the  pleaaiires'Whifh  Ihe  iaiiilgatkudivibes 
from  the  iaw**  deeep^oofl»  ndi^htfeitpmAaAes  tfacff^ofiiMf  tfab(gfaB» 
$ition^,  givea^  cMnt  a>grtttt  deal  pi&jt»  for.bia^moDfejrijfliai^  hd<co«ld 
oth^wise.obteia»      ■     ,-    .  \    ^     -     ■  '       •  -y   f>-'    >  .?i',-rfo  .:.     'oa 

Nor  is^  the<  relief  leas  which  iber  Viciitna  of  dietf5QfaDdtetrfiif^nB# 
disease,"  the  '< tii(^ imtoriousgeoiUand  gulfe  thal^ie'^r  Mffentffan  plaifsd 
ufM)!!/  reoeiFe  from  the  sad  anl  leani^dhypodritet  whfNtTdlAledts  affedis 
to  b^  sUidyio^  the  ayiil^toros,/ia  SMur^y  i»kulatiQ9'W^aini/)«fanii 
fstiioate  oA  the^  malady^  instead  of>  titfnio|^  oa  its  d)wger'Oc«|iet^pralk 
entirely  on  the  number  of  guineas  it  ia  likely  to  ^jpnt^kHolii^poefaetl 
MoUere  bas  said  that^be  luiewwH  ^cb  ,pfii#  pUtt^nie  molltedr^snssi 
4e  plu^  riiicMU  qti^'uH  hemme.  qui  scv^iuii^Ur  tftn-  gUeririMm  fKdrmli 
Witboiiti .  however,  going  aH .  the. iiwy.mA  * Molierei  m WMV  f^.liud 
them  if  ^^  rien.de  pluf  WdMle'VihuH  the^»ternfd:for«s  0tflhr4rMQa|| 
by  which  the  fashionable  eure.<el''a  iaaMpoaUe  disease  laicondndtrfd^ld 
iti^-^iDiiaqiSiSMition*  .  JBut  ihe  ^Smas^oC  all  the  pleMiMs  deriwsMftffom 
deaepfioiv  are  those  wbi«h.,aotonipaay;'a  gBoerat  eleislaPO^ttrlMhalfia 
franMe  joy  possewes  the . wbak  iows  on  the  aiqproadi  of 'saohr^ni|r^eiM) 
arhesr  tha  poor,  dupes  are  looking  fpnrward  't&  bo>  flattevedHimib^ilM 
hustfa^piV  ^^^^^^^^^^'^  ®^^  ^^  boftstrained  mwalil|b:a{nibisanM>i 
lated  friendship;  and  finally .wbea,  aa  ia  teo  oten^tb).  eaae^ot^y^aili 
briiM.'i'nib^lh^/Own  nvMy*:to  eobtnibute  thm?  <|i:uit»'to:thl  btmAfen- 
V^th^^a^vfn  and  their  posterity  tofthb  last  generatisw^   *^^  *  '<'"  ^^*  ^< 

rl  ;4S>ei9)i^  not:  o£  the  cem&rt  and  ad¥antagf  ,wbicVaqeJi^'^id4ii«eiM« 
thal^,or0iMaiaed.ayaif«s.'syrby|}roQrisy,ffiei$e  desfKMile.fbasiD^cbkivcarof At 
]Uledi9»>an^  Pemian^.  whidi  pasaca  cuiftim^iirtb^'VMri4  ^iadar^tlSi 
name  of  |ioliteiU!Ba;-ber9aiisa every  one  kneiViwdc&ek-lteiiabieiiaiifl 
ia:b<«t  too  well  plewed  t^  possess  a  good.eaQMseif(jr")»fogb<lDllltilsam 
IrijAsi .  Ae  avoi^at  of  whi(^  anight  iAvolya  fbeidreb^er^dnsa^dKoeta 

^ChinoHJHtJhgerei  nan  40 vinery"  ^afs^tfa^  lMi«l pMdl^rbrf* teitt 
NpOO  wMfh  ^io  Macohiavel  baa  written  aoflabotate  ^omdifiMi^  <i^ 
b(7/|(Mil  belter  .pus  ia  AoMfmnd  in  tha|prAF«(facesro^,ptiiliml)lBv|9h«f^ 
who,  while  they  are  exerting  all  their  energies  4^.^0|^jta^e' 4i%KHisin 
aAdimfe^-jA^<0«n'Aftui>es«.lw».{H;^  t;I)6iiita7ffa^afi]tbfshaiwr«ltttM  of 
tlMft{ain»e)Jl^o^MfSf^i'«oPWA  i.mfkMitkf  ptowu^iwl  ii«ii»aaen«saT6tf 
Urn  wb0l0(9«iWfirdi'm^^tfiC^B<o%DRAihvRitMqJ^^ 
tia«aiMtai|ftina0ffia]l.vriefely%l(M.)si^.  rA^'t^^Ah^M^mitttfi'dok^ 


3M  UjfptKrU^. 


MKffidt  lu»  awde  politkd  l^rpocirny  von  tfaaa  ever  BfeooMai:^  in  die 

M&  ooadnet  of  a  ttiiit     ItiB  t]ie  great  aiCMiiun  (^modern  pohey,  and 

il-f9aMWiaB.«mi7  lyiriiry  wbicbxan  be  vaoiMred  in  a  raMdy>  opMtii^ 

in  all  oaaat  ^dio^  Mi,  €t  juamdi,   Takcv  Kir  instance.'  that  special  pieoe 

.«f  li^^cri^,  ^  The  Cod  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Henri  Quatre/  and  deter- 

Imine  which  J4MI. admire  moat,  the  impodenee  of  those  who  in  the  lOtli 

^afilMry  pntsijch  9k  machine  in  motioo,  the  ayoophancy  of  those  who  af- 

fbot  to  be  dw  dupes  of  i^  .or  the  great  com&rt  and  convenience  whicli 

.yyidtfiropi,  its  iiyplicstion  seiwmun  artem  to  the  necessities  of  the 

.JBous^m  ^JMBu^stjr.    BeaBy  it  is  a  severe  national  misfortune  to  Great 

^fidicaiy^f  that  in  her  quality  of  a  protestant  state  she  cannot  press  into 

^hyif  service  AB^  o/her  divinity  dian  the  common  God  of  all  mankind; 

•wd  thaik.in  hu  quelity  of  a  revolutionaiy  govemment,  she  has  no 

family  pi^udices  with  which  to  connect  a  local  deity,  if  she  had  one 

.at her  sewioe.   Oiur  Henry  VI.  was  a  tolerable  saint  enough/ and  ev^ 

wfV  worthy  of" possessing  a  houaebold  ffod  of  his  own;  and  Charles  I. 

in  Us  capacity  of  Martyr,  mi^t  be  indulged  with  the  aame  privileg^e- 

He  than*  who  is  no  hypocrite*  knowa  nothing  of  life,  nothing  of  itsea- 

JopmnilSy  nothing  of  its  amenities,  and  above  all.  nothing  of  the  moyem 

Jeparvemr.    Thai  there  can  be  any  rice  in  a  practice  «o  univebal,  no 

reapectedi  a^d  so  serviceable  to  mankind,  seems  eminently  impossible. 

If  uMore  were  really  any  harm  in  it,  can  we  beDeve  that  so  many  great 

grinces  and  divines  should  in  speeches,  prodamations,  and  sermcMos,  ao 
equently  use  the  name  of  Heaven  to  cover  their  own  private  interests, 
an4i  talk  of  the  good  of  the  people,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are 
adding  to  their  miseries  ?  If  hypocrisy  were  a  sin,  shoidd  we  6Bd 
**  Sight  honourable  gentlemen,**  and  '*  my  leaumed  friend,"  so  oft^  sob- 
atituted,  for    ''corrupt  rascal,"  and  *' jobbing  knave;**  wluch,  if  we 

.  may  judge  by  the  context,  is  evidently  in  the  vpeaker^s  mind? — or  wouML 
higk-asinded  men  condescend  to  pass  over  ''  the  highest  quarter,**  ind 
''in  ^pother  place,**  withont  seeming  to  perceive  that  those  words 

gleamed  with  the  most  forbidden  allusions?  To  the  same  conclusion  we 
nyust  lijcewiae  be  brought  by  the  practice  of  our  most  pious  and  loyal 

joamalistSt  of  each  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  *'  tertius  i  copIo 
acidii  Caio,**  and  whose  mouths  are  never  empty  of  the  imposing  and 

.  saered  names  of  virtue,  honour,  our  holy  religion,  and  our  glorious 
constitution ;  while  they  outrage  decency  by  their  scandalous  libels,  and 
advocate  the  roost  atrocious  and  liberticide  measures,  all  **  for  the  better 
oarryiip^  on  of  tho  plot." — ^No,  no,  "  esse  quam  videri^  may  do  very 
well  for  a  mottp,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  real  life ;  except,  in- 
deed, it  be  used  as  a  blind  to  cover  a  meditated  fraud ;  and  then  it  en- 
tera  into  the  system,  and  will  pasa  muster.  The  ancients  very  wisely 
jput  truth  in  a  well,  and  there  let  her  lie  and  be — drowned.  Sne  never 
vet  was  sufficiently  in  favour  to  drink  any  thing  but  water :  and 
if  any  one  is  mad  enough  to  doubt  the  fiict,  let  him  only  try  the  ex- 
periment.    Let  him  only  for  one  week  determine  to  speak  aloud  all  that 

^  passes  through  his  mind  in  society,  and  to  show  himself  to  his  fellow 

,  creatures  such  as  he  really  is,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  and  if  he  does 
not  repent  of  his  bargain  before  halt  the  time  is  expended,  why  then 
say  1  am  not— ^  M. 


tip^.> 
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it  was  ^an.aeli^tftirto'^ze  iti  tfis  ttfeeTB*and'€feg«itTiifD?4if«Hr 
the  most  impressive  ^f  all.    *11ie  t>eau^  IpdiAb  tn  the  e«iliftg^  df tee 
oC  the  inner  ajMirtxnenU  had  bees  tz\cen''h1t  eiithe)hy  Afe  Frencb^^il 
parried  to  Pari^     Marble  ?s  rarely  t6  be  firbnd  in-lbfe  Egyptiati  tdH^ctp 
Che  materi^s  of  which  they  are  <!otttg(kea^1Mn^  getaetdlf  <of  ft  me 
white,  or  light  yellow  stone;  or  coatse  graniffe.   '  After*  leavfafCftgi 
we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Abouligif  ^irlfib  ^einbrMng.     ftf^X^ti 
j^rocession  of  the  Arabs  took  place  here":  first  WjdlM^'ptlinMff'pf¥fc^ 
three  or  four  abreast/at  a  slow  place;  siogiVi^  in  a'l^i^d^Mit^^kle^i^'^ith 
the  priest;  at  their  head;  the'  <!orpse  was*boTiM''aQ:i^'  SMn'-'fkk  khe 
shoulders  of  six  bearers  J   k  was  laid  6n'  an  opPA'bitf'  ccteMffely 
coyeredj  arid  ■foljowed\)y  .a"  number  of  women,  "irho  'utker^'IbM  ^ea 
and  waitings  at  interiralf;  to  show  tbeir  sorrow;     Havihg'lMVv&ft^&  cpu* 
^e  of  asses,  t  set  Dutjto  ride  inland  to  Mon&lut,  attend^  tfy'^^^imDg 
Arab  of  the'Cangia.     After  crossing  a  plain,  and  a  ferry  caused" by *th« 
inundation^  and  passing  by  some  pretty  villages  almost  bartefd  m'gftt^ei 
of  palm-treesj'in  one  of  wmch  was  held  an  Arab  fhir,  we  enfefed  on  a 
waste  of  sand^  ^^ith  a  part  of  the  Libyan  chain  of  mountains  close;  on 
tl>e  left,     Afier  riding  some  time  we  approached  some  lofly  waUi  sur- 
rounding a  square  ;inclo3ure,  and  being  curious  to  know  what  it '(^ii'^ 
tained,  we  found  a *s mall  |iamlet  of  Copts  within,  consisting  offiVdoi 
si:^  dwellings;    on6  solitary  ^4  lofty p^m-tree  rose  in  the  t6idst# 
These  poor  people  conducted  us  into  a  rude  little  buildit^g  yfyifdh  t&ey 
called  tneir  church ;  it  was  imperfectly  lighted,  and  a  curtain  concesied 
the  entrance  into'  an   inner   room   6r  sanctua^,   out  of  Wliich  tbey 
brought,  and  dispIayed'.Krith  no  Small  pride,  two  wretched  pedntings  in 
oil  colours  of  the  Virgin,  and  ber  Son,  and  another  of  some  venend>le 
saint  or. apostle.     On  enquiring  if  they  had  any  books,  three"' l^ge 
and  ancient  ones  were  produced,  rnilch  tne  worse  for  wqar,  and'wrtltea 
in. the  Coptic  characters.     Tlie  manners  and  appearance  of  this  Kttle 
communiM^  thus  secluded  in  the  desert,  had  mucb  innocence  atld'^hn- 
plicity,  ,  Their  retreat  was  secured  by  a  strong  door.     The  patrUrtch 
of  the  hamletx  a  venerable  old  man,  gave  us  his  blessing  fervedtl/'  at 
parting.     Pursuing  pur  Way>  the  next  object  we  came'  to  desdmng 
notice  was, a  very  neat  Arab  burying-ground  in  tbe  inidst  6f  tbe  8ajid;> 
the  tombs  were  thre«  or  four  feet  high,  and  plastered  whitd."'' 'f  be- 
Orientals,  to  show  that  in  their  concern  for  the  dead  they  bad  ^not 
forgot  the  living,  bad.  placed  here  a  small  reservoir  of  wat6r  Supplted* 
by  a  well ;  it  was  built  over  at  top^  which  kept'  it  always  e6ol.    Ito- 
wards  evening  we  saw  the  minarets  of  Siout^at  a  distabce,  a'  very- 
welcome  sight.     The  guide  and  owner  of  the  ,a8ses  Was  an  Egyptian, 
and  Aphmed  kept  pace  with  them  on  foot ;  ibey  were  the  only  property 
he  ba4  ^^  the  world!  he  had  lost  his  two  children,  and  their' de^th 
bad  .blasted  all  the  poor  man's  prospects  df  Comfort.     He  burst  into 
tears  as  he  told  his  desolate  state  with  passionate  expressidxk  of  sbr* 
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rovr;  and  it  being  sunaeii  he  then  repeated  his^  prayers  ii^  a  lop4  tone 
of  voice  &r  half  an  hour  as  he  passed  along  tlie  desert,    bn  entering 
the  city,  the  sudden  change  of  objects*  from  the  deep  solitude  of  tlie 
way,  to  the  loud  sounds  and  rapid  movements  of  the  various  people  In 
the  streets,  was  most  strSkmg.    Arabs,  Turks,  Nubians,  and  Alba- 
nians, almost  impeded  the  pasisage ;   the  bazaar  was  crowded.     AC jr 
conductor  went  to  the  house  of  Hassan,  an  Arab^  and  engaged  a  rude 
apartment.     A  -  repast  in  a  Turkish  town  is  quickly  procured.     I>er« 
vishf  the  young  sailor  of  the  Cangia,  went  out  and  quickly  brought  me 
a  suppet  of  cofiee,  milk,  bread,  and  roasted  meat,  all  ejLcellent  in  tfaeir 
kind ;  the  latter  consisted  of  small  jHeoes  of  mutton  well  seasoned*  and 
placed  on  an  uron  rod,  which  is  turned  quickly  round  over  the  lire,  and 
m  a  few  minutes  they  are  ready  to  be  served  up.    It  being  evening,  the 
Muezzins  were  calling  to  prayers  from  the  minarets.  One  of  the  mosques 
viiiich  I  looked  into  was  a  very  pretty  one,  the  floor  handsomely  carpet- 
ed and  dimly  lighted  by  a  small  dome  in  the  middle ;  for  these  people 
imagine  that  a  partial  atid  imperfect  light  is  favourable  to  religious  me- 
llitation.     When  it  was  dark  we  returned  to  the  small  apartment,  where 
a  mat  of  reed  on  the  floor  was  my  only  bed ;  but  Dervish  and  Achmed 
slept  on  the  ground  without,  where  the  moonlight  was  so  bright  as  to 
make  it  seem  like  day.  Early  in  the  night,  I  was  awakened  by  the  sounds 
of  n^ubic  and  singing  in  the  street  close  by,  where  every  thing  else  was 
perf^tly  silent:  they  were  extremely  sweet,  and  passed  slowly  by. 
Soon  after  day-break,  the  loud  voice  of  Achmed  was  heard  in  an  ex- 
clamation of  praise  to  Allah :  we  quickly   rose,  and  having  break- 
fasted on  cofiee  and  Turkish  pancakes,  prepared  in  &e.  streets  at  this 
early  hour,  we  proceeded  on  our  way.     Having  left  the  fertile  environ? 
of  Siout,  and  entered  on  a  sandy  tract,  we  came  in  a  few  hours  in  sight 
of  a  large  caravan,  that  had  halted  in  the  desert ;  it  consisted  of  Arab^, 
fl'om  farther  Egypt,  who  were  conveying  a  number  of  black  slaves  to 
Cairo  to  be  sold.     The  tent  of  the  chief  was  distinguished  by  a  piece 
of  blue  cloth,  suspended  from  the  top,  the  other  tents  were  pitcheil 
around  without  any  order ;  the  camels  were  turned  loose  on  the  sand, 
and  the  Arabs  were  formed  into  groups,  smoking  and  conversing, 
whilst  several  of  the  unfortunate  blacks  were  wandering  about,  or  pre- 
paring their  coarse  meals.     The  chief,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  wished  to 
make  a  purchase,  conducted  me  with  significant  gestures  and  smiles 
into  a  large  tent,  which  was  filled  with  a  number  of  half-naked  young 
Mack  women,  doomed  to  find  masters  at  Cairo.     We  soon  took  leave 
of  the  caravan,  and  on  entering  again  on  an  inhabited  tract,  met  with 
•  party  of  villagers,  men  and  women,  who  were  advancing  in  high 
glee,  and  singing ;  the  men  seemed  preparing  for  a  bout  at  quarter- 
staflT.     Achmed's  heart  was  cheered  at  the  sight,  and,  forgetting  bis 
grie&,  he  sprang  in  amongst  them,  and  gave  and  warded  ofi^  several 
blows  with  his  u>ng  staff  with  great  agility.     We  came  after  sunset  to 
Monfalut,  and  rejoined  the  Cangia.     Nothing  particular  occiurred  till  we 
came  to  Radamouni,  and  having  procured  asses,  rode  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Hermopolis ;  the  portico  only  is  standing,  but  its  columns  of 
fine  free-stone  exceed  in  circumference  any  others  in  Egypt,  being  thirty- 
three  feet  round  and  sixty  high ;  but  those  of  Ramac  are  much  loftier. 
Having  spent  a  pleasant  day,  we  passed  over  in  a  boat  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  to  the  other  shore  of  the  Nile,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Antino^ 
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biiilt  by  the  Emperor  Adrian ;  feW  of  the  oolurtms  are  standiW,  they  are 
of  granite,  and  of  very  slender  form,  being  at>out  Ibrty  feet  nigh,  with 
Corinthian  capitals.  Proceeding  on  our  voyage,  we  landed  in  order  to 
visit  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  some  miles  distant.  The  great  pyramid, 
here,  is  more  difficult  of  ascent  than  that  of  CKx^h.  The  only  wav  of 
ascenditag  it,  is  by  climbing  up  masses  and  fragments  of  stone  of  various 
sizes,  the  outside  of  one  corner  of  the  pyramid  having  fallen  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  The  view  from  the  to]^^  though  of  a  radier  diff^- 
ent  character,  is  quite  as  sublime  and  extensive  as  that  beheld  from 
the  sunmift  of  6iz6h. 

The  hiundation  of  the  KQe  had  now  subsided,  and  the  flat  lands  oif 
Egypt,  beibre  parched  and  dry,  were  coyared  wi^  a  wide  and  beautifid 
carpet  of  verdure ;  the  heat  was  also  sensibly  diminished,  and  this  season, 
the  end  of  October,  was  probably  one  of  t&e  coolest  in  the  year.  Land 
travelling  through  Upper  Egypt  is  almost  impracticable,  from  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  weather,  durinff  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Tlie 
navigation  of  the  Nile  is  the  only  advisable  way,  for  on  ^e  rive^  the 
air  is  always  more  fVesh  and  cool,  and  the  nights  are  uniformly  delight- 
ful and  pleasant.  Rettiming  from  the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  over  a  path 
of  soft  sand,  we  were  parched  with  thirst,  and  would  have  given  any 
thhig  for  a  draught  of  water,  when  unexpectedly,  as  if  dropped  from  the 
dbuds,  a  Dervuh  approached  us,  bearing  an  immense  water-melon, 
which  we  received  as  manna  from  Heaven.  He  was  very  tall  and  robust, 
with  a  handsome  countenance,  and  one  of  the  finest-made  men  ever 
beheld,  a  model  that  a  sculptor  would  have  delighted  to  copy ;  he  h^ 
his  lonely  dwelling  and  litde  garden  at  some  distance,  and  had  purposely 
crossed  our  way  with  this  mdon,  knowing  he  should  be  well  paid  for  it. 

On  our  return  to  Cairo,  we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  house  of  M. 
Asselin,  a  Frendiman,  who  had  accompanied  Chateaubriand  to  the 
country,  and  remained  there  ever  since.  He  was  a  man  of  some  science^ 
would  shut  himself  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  his  room,  and 
wore  the  European  dress,  with  an  immense  long  beard,  which  made  hts 
appearance,  when  he  did  come  out,  very  singular.  You  me^  occasion- 
ally, in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  with  some  French  Mamelukes ;  there  are 
fifty  of  these  men,  who  have  changed  their  religion,  in  the  service  of  dbe 
Pacha;  they  are  great  fkvourites,  and  have  high  pay,  for  during  aii 
insurrection  of  the  Pacha's  troops,  for  want  of  pay,  about  fourteen  years 
9LgOy  he  was  exposed  to  great  danger,  but  tfiese  Frenchmen,  placing 
themselves  before  him  in  a  narrow  street,  fought  with  such  desperate 
courage,  that  they  made  head  agamst  all  his  assaSants  and  brought  him 
ofTin  safety. 

The  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Burckhardt  is  in  the  Turkish  bnrying- 
ground,  without  the  city.  This  incomparable  traveller  was  a  most 
aTniable  man,  and  by  his  long  residence  among  the  Arab  tribes  had  ac- 
quired the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  Bedouin. '  The  Arabs  often 
speak  of  Sheik  Ibrahim ;  he  was  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  dedert  mounted 
on  a  good  Arab  horse,  meanly  dressed,  with  his  l^mce,  and  a  bag  of 
meal  behind  him  for  his  food.  None  of  the  Europeans,  at  Cairo,  ever 
knew  in  what  part  of  the  city  he  resided,  though  he' would  come  occi^- 
nonally  i;o  their  houses,  and  drink  wine  and  eat  ham  Gke  an  iiifidef,  b|it 
he  ^as^  fearfut  of  bein^  visited'  l^y'his  countrymen  ii  ^letufij.  te^t  the 
Turks  shourd  bbs^Wc  their  intimacy.'   The  Pacfta  was  foha^fhis  com- 
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pany,  and  would  sometimes  send  for  and  converse  with  him.  The  only 
places  of  amusement  in  Cairo  are  the  oofiee-hooses,  wbidb  are  generally 
inll ;  but  however  numerous  the  company,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  story- . 
tellers  b^ins  his  tale,  there  is  instant  silence.  Many  of  the  Arabs  dui- 
play  great  powers  of  imagination  and  memory  in  these  tales,  which  are 
admirably  suited  to  amuse  an  indolent  and  credulous  people. 

A  Turk  with  his  long  pipe  in  his  hand,  wiU  listen  mr  hours  to  a  tale 
of  wonder  and  enchantment,  with  de^  interest,  with  exclamations  of 
Allah,  and  without  once  interrupting  the  speaker.  This  custom,  sq 
universally  prevalent  throughout  the  East,  is  useful  as  well  as  amusing 
for  the  stories  have  often  an  excellent  moral ;  buia  tale  told  in  £oiDpe 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  from,  hearing  it  m  these  countries. 
The  wild  and  rich  imagery  of  the  East  would  hardly  suit  our  colder 
climes,  any  more  than  the  often  impassioned  and  graceful  action  of  the 
narrator,  or  bis  genii,  aftit  and  goule.  Many  of  these  men  travel  over 
the  country,  and  get  an  uncertain  living  by  reciting  in  the  villages  and 
towns ;  but  the  most  esteemed  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities.  Their  tales 
are  either  invented  by  themselves,  or  taken  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  other  Oriental  writings.  A  new  and  good  story  here,  like  a  new 
book  in  Europe,  confers  fame  on  the  inventor,  and  becoming  popular, 
passes  from  one  city  to  another,  is  quickly  learned  by  the  Arabs,  and 
retailed  in  all  the  coflfee-houses  of  the  land.  On  the  halt  of  a  caravan 
at  evening,  when  the  groups  are  seated  at  their  tait-doors  round  the 
fire,  a  tale  from  one  of  the  company  is  a  favourite  and  never-f&ilingr 
source  of  amusement.  You  will  observe  on  these  occasions  men  of  va- 
rious nations  suspend  their  converse,  and  listen  intensely  to  every  word 
that  falls  from  the  speaker's  lips.  The  women  are  debarred  this  amuse- 
ment, but  there  are  at  Cairo  a  superior  sort  of  Almeh  girls,  who  axe 
sent  for  by  the  ladies,  and  amuse  them  with  dancing,  singing,  and  music : 
it  was  probably  a  dance  of  this  voluptuous  kind  that  Herodias  per- 
formed to  please  Herod  and  his  officers,  and  which  is  a  favourite 
throughout  the  East.  I  passed  an  evening  most  agreeably  with  M. 
Bokty  and  his  family ;  he  is  the  Swedish  chargS  d* affaires^  and  is  a  very 
clever  and  well-informed  man.  It  was  his  beautiful  daughter  who  w^ 
shot  in  the  street  some  years  ago,  by  a  drunken  Turkish  soldier,  as  she 
was  riding  out  between  her  mother  and  sister ;  a  green  veil  which  ahe 
wore,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  outrage.  The  sa- 
cred colour  of  the  Prophet  is  prohibited  to  the  Christians  in  every  way ; 
even  a  green  umbrella  would  be  dangerous  to  sport  here.  The  passage 
of  the  caravans  through  Cairo,  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Mecca,  is 
a  very  interesting  sight,  being  composed  of  so  many  different  itatiooa 
with  their  various  flags  and  banners.  In  this  city,  where  it  is  vain  to 
long  for  books  to  beguile  the  sultry  hours,  I  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  a  copy  of  "The Pleasures  of  Hope."  How  it  came 
there  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  but  it  was  a  most  welcome  and  delightful 
stranger  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile:  it  accompanied  me  aft^twards 
through  Palestine  and  Sjnria,  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  weary  and 
solitary  hours,  what  better  and  more  inspiring  consolation  could  a 
wanderer  wish  fori?  That  little  volume  has  been  no  small  traveller ;  on 
leaving  Syria  I  gave  it  to  the  daughter  of  the  English  consul-general  at 
Beirout,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  where,  from  the  vakie  placed 
on  its  eontentsi  it  ia  likely  to  be  invwlably  preserved. 
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A  singular  — roseiaent  is'td  be  Men  flometinies  in  the  •trteta;  ivrp 
men,  thinly  clothed,  and  &t  as  butter,  with  broad,  laughing  oouineh 
nanees,  circle  continually  round  each  other,  and  every  tine  tfaey  nteet 
hit  one  another  severe  and  dexterous  blows  on  the  &ce,  onging  all 
the  time' some  humorous  song,  aceompanied  by  droll  gesturescand 
grimaces :  this  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  populace.  One  day  we  vode  to 
die  palace  of  the  Pacha  at  Sboubra,  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  one  or  two  of  its  apartments  exhibit  all  the 
splendid  appendages  of  Orientalism.  The  sdoon  had  a  very  templing 
iqmearance ;  its  rich  ottomans  and  cushions,  its  fountain  and  cool  .recesses, 
aU  invited  to  luxurious  repose  and  enjoyment.  The  garden  was  pretty,  and 
land  out  in  the  European  manner :  in  the  middle  was  a  charming  kios^ue 
shaded  by  the  trees.  This  prince  is  a  great  voluptuary,  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinkiiig :  like  most  Turks  of  rank,  he  avails  hiatiself,  utdiout- 
edly,  of  Che  Prophet  s  permission  of  a  plurality  of  wives.  We  saw  the 
ladies  of  his  harem  one  day  riding  out ;  they  were  eight  in  number,  but  so 
clos^y  veiled  and  mantled,  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  of  their 
countenance  or  figure.  A  traveller  in  the  East,  who  chances  to  be  a 
physician,  is  privileged  above  all  men ;  he  obtains  admission  into  the 
serais,  beholds  the  features  of  the  favourite  beauties,  and  holds  long 
conversations  with  them;  and  it  is  singular  how  very  anxious  and 
curious  the  eastern  ladies,  are,  to  see  the  Hakim  or  Frank  physiciaii. 
He  oomes  with  a  solemn  countenance,  the  very  eunuchs  look  coat- . 
plaeent  on  him,  and  each  lady  holds  out  her  beautiful  hand,  assumes  a 
languishing  air,  and  allows  Imn  to  examine  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  and 
talks  without  reserve.  Even  a  trifling  knowledge  of  medicine  is  of  the 
greatest  service :  to  this  we  afterwards  owed  our  deliverance  from  cap- 
tivity by  the  Arabs.  Even  when  walking  through  some  parts  of  Cairo, 
with  Osmin,  the  renegade  Scotsman,  who  professed  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
doctor,  he  was  assailed  by  several  women  on  the  subject  of  their  own,  or 
their  families',  complaints.  The  environs  of  Cairo,  since  the  subsidence 
of  the  inundation,  are  wonderfully  improved  in  beauty,  but  the  only 
pleasant  situation  for  a  residence  is  at  Old  Cairo,  on  the  banks  of  .the 
Mile.  It  is  rather  a  ruinous  place;  but  there  are  some  merchants' 
houses  at  the  water's  edge,  amidst  a  mass  of  foliage,  which  look  on  the 
isle  of  Rhoda,  and  the  village  of  Gizeh  on  the  opposite  shore*  In 
riding  to  this  place,  you  often  see  in  the  shade  of  the  large  trees  near  the 
path,  groups  of  women  of  a  certain  description,  loosely  apparelled,  who, 
having  lighted  a  fire  and  prepared  coffee,  allure  with  their  voice  aad 
enticing  gestures  the  passenger  to  join  them  ;  but  their  appearance  has 
few  attractions. 

One  sees  at  Cairo  a  good  many  hadgts  or  pilgrims  from  Mecca. 
These  men  richly  deserve  the  privileges  they  acquire,  for  it  is  a  journey 
of  immense  haxdship  and  difficulty.  The  pilgrimage  of  the  Christians 
to  Jerusalem  is  mere  amusement  compared  to  many  of  the  Moslems' 
journey,  often  from  the  very  heart  of  Afinea:  he  must  cross  vast 
deserts,  endure  the  extremities  of  thirst  and  heat,  and  nothing  but  an 
ardent^  though  misplaced  enthusiasm  of  piety,  could  possibly  sustain  his 
strength  of  body  or  mind. 

The  merchants,  who  undertake  this  joiuBey  chiefly  from  the  prospects 
of  gain,  go  prepared  with.their  servants,  camels^  and  a  varieQf  of  lux- 
uries ;  but  the  hosts  of  poor  devoted  beings  who  march  on  foot,  resolved 
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to  bdidd  the  birdi«jplace  af  tMr  Praphet,  mamt  expeot  to  stdfer 
cbrtedfullj.  Many  mibeiq,  veoerabte  with  a^e,  who  leaye  their  hosMt 
and  fiuBiBea  to  trarerse  a  auccesaion  of  burning  sands,  can  have  little 
hope  of  retunung  again,  and  the  appearance  of  a  caravaa  on  ita  vetuni 
it  aometimes  like  that  bf  an  army  after  battku 

There  are  variotts  warm  baths  at  Cairo»  and  the  Orientab,  both  maQ 
mad  women,  are  paaakKiately  fond  of  tbi^  uae  of  them  i  this  bath  is  ai 
first  a  fearful  ordeal  for  a  £aropean  to  go  tbrott^.  Having  stripped^ 
you  first  enter  the  rapouv  bath^  where  you  rema&n  till  the  perspiration 
stieama  out  of  the  pores*  You  then  enter  the  warm  bath,  and  after* 
wards  are  laid  at  length  on  a  long  seat*  a  few  ftet  high,  and  sctubbed 
without  mercy,  all  over,  by  a  Turkish  operator,  who  next  cracks  every 
joint  in  your  limbs,  the  sound  of  which  nlay  be  heard  through  the 
apartment*  You  then  put  on  a  light  dress,  a^d  proceed  to  the  onterr 
rooroi  wliere  you  recline  on  carpets  and  cushions,  a^d  have  ptnes^ 
coffee,  and  sherbet  brought  you.  A  soft  and  luxurious  feeling  tlieni 
spreads  itself  over  your  body.  Every  limb  and  joint  is  light  and 
free  as  air,  and  after  all  this  pommelling  and  perspiring,  you  fed 
more  enjoyment  than  you  ever  felt  before* 

Having  resolved  to  visit  Mount  Sinai*  we  engaged  camels  for  iim 
journey.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  C.  an  Ei^ishman«  Mr*  W,  a 
German,  who  was  a  missbnary  sent  fiom  Cambri^^  to  labour  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  his  servant,  a  poor  stvfiid  German,  and  Michei» 
who  proved  invaluable  to  us,  and  six  Arabs  to  attend  on  the  ei^ 
camels,  and  serve  as  guidea*  It  promised  to  be  a  journey  of  greal 
interest,  and  we  watted  impatiently  for  the  aeioment  of  d^arture* 
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••  SoBM  were  condensiag  sir  iato  a  dry  taogiUs  snbstaiiee  by  ^^xtractisf  the 
nitre,  and  letting  the  aqneous  or  fiofd  particles  percolate  i  oUierii  softeniDg  marUe 
for  pillows  and  pincnsbions ;  others  petrifyiaQ^  toe  hoofo  of  a  li^inff  horse  to  pre* 
serve  them  from  foDodering."  Gullivers  TVavelt, 

A  Natiow's  wealth  that  overflowa 
Will  sometimee  in  its  course  disclose 

Fantastical  contortions : 
Tis  like  the  rising  of  the  Nile, 
Which  iau  the  soil,  but  breeds  the  while 

Strange  monsten  and  abortions. 

Better  our  superflux  to  waste 

I Q  peaceful  schemes,  howe'er  misplaced^ 

Than  war  and  its  abuses  $ 
But  better  still  if  we  could  guido^ 
And  limit  the  Paetolian  tide 

To  salutary  uses. 

Our  sires,  poor  unambitious  folks  I 
Had  but  an  individual  hoax, 

A  single  South-sea  bubble ; 
Each  province  mtr  delusion  shares, 
From  Poyais  down  to  Boenos-Ayics,— 

To  count  them  is  a  trouble. 
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Giving  iImoi  gold  tlial**  icady  mt^ . 
We  widely  look  to  lie  MMld . 

By  help  of  Watt  and  Bgultoif ; 
Who  fron  their  minesy  by  patent  putops. 
Will  raise  up.ore^  and  lumps*  andduropo. 

Whence  sdvefeigns  may  oe  molten  I 

Q^eUy  the  dopes  ^f  Feidinaiid^ 
fly  royal  coffttery  trepanned,  ^ 

Find  all  their  treasure  vtoish;       "     ' 
Leaving  a  warning  to  the  rash. 
That  the  best  way  ttf  ke^  their  oftfth  ' 

Is  noi  to  tou^h  th^  %>aobh. 

Some,  wiged  by  Chrbtian  seal^  will  play 
The  Jew  with  Greeks*  if  proper  pay 

And  interest  they  propose  us  ; 
Or,  an  old  debtor  to  t>efHend* 
Will  to  insdvent  Francis  lei^ 

The  money  that  he  owes  us. 

Gilded  bv  Eldorado  dreatna. 

No  wonaer  if  our  foreign  schemes 

Assume  a  tinge  romantic; 
fiot  e'en  at  home,  beneath  our  eyes^ 
What  igneifiUm  arise. 

Extravagant  and  antic! 

Bridges  of  iron,  stone,  and  wood. 
Not  only,  Thames,  bestride  thy  flood. 

As  if-tboa  wert  a  runnel, 
Bnt  terraces  must  dog  thy  shore. 
While  underneath  thy  bed  we  bore 

A  subterranean  tunnel. 

Nay,  that  our  dtizens  may  not, 
A s  neretofore,  in  seasons  not. 

To  bathing  places  run  down. 
Presto  1  beholo  a  Company 
Whioh  undertakes  to  bring  the  sea 

Full  gdlop  up  to  London. 

Theirs  the  true  English  thought-~a  tank 
For  P^ers,  trith  tliose  of  meaner  rank 

Disclaiming  all  connexion ; 
Knights  of  the  Bath  I  together  kve, 
'Tis  the  best  way,  penshance,  to  save 

Plebeians  from  mfectioo. 

One  sapient  speoidMor*  big 
With  cRUvy  prowots,  bids  lis  dig 

New  streets  beneath  the  present. 
That  we  may  saunter  undismay'd 
By  fireman's  pickaxe,  gasman*s  spade. 

Or  pipes  and  plugs  unpleasant. 

With  each  new  moon  new  bubbles  rise. 
Each  as  it  flits  before  our  eyes 

Its  predecessor  ouashing  $ 
All  at  their  rivals  freely  throw 
Their  dirt,  to  which  we  doubtless  owe 

The  Company  for  washing. 
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Male  laondresttt !  how  graad  4a*tm 
Your  treasurer,  chairman^  deputj,   . 

And  Moabtte  directors, 
AH  in  th^  suds,  and  some  in  doubts 
Wh^t  dbarge  to  inake  for  children's  douto 

And  nothe¥-6iMl  protdciors. 

This,  bending  o'er  the  tab,  directs 
The  wash,  the  starch  and  blue  inspects^ 

The  waste  of  soap  denounces  ^ 
That,  ferrets  unextracted  dirt» 
Or  shows  what  irons  to  insert 

In  ladies'  pucker*d  flounces* 

Away  with  the  insidious  plan, 
Whieh  urges  all-engrossine  man 

To  rob  his  female  neighbour! 
Already  are  the  means  too  few. 
By  which  our  virtuous  poor  pursue 

The  path  of  honest  labour. 

Hiese  are  but  weeds ;  the  rich  manure 
Of  overflowing  wealth  is  sure 

To  generate  the  thistle  :-— 
They  who  would  learn  its  nobler  use. 
May  Pope's  majestic  lines  penise, 

liiat  close  his  Fourth  I^NStle.  H; 
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For  the  lue  of  those  who  wish  to  vnderstaml  the  weaning  of  things  as 

well  as  words. 

KO.  I. 

A  noble  standard  for  language  !  to  depend  upon  tBe  caprice  of  every  coxcomb, 
who,  because  words  are  the  clothing  of  our  thoughts,  cuts  them  out  and  shapes 
tbem  as  he  pleases,  and  changes  them  oftener  than  his  dress. — Tke  Taller. 

Abridgment » — Any  thing  contracted  into  a  small  compass ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes,  in  fifty  volumes  folio* 

Absentees, — Certain  Irish  land-owners,  who  stand  a  chance  of  being 
knocked  on  the  head  if  they  stay  at  home,  and  are  sure  of  getting  tuy 
rents  if  they  ao  abroad ;  thus  illustrating  the  fate  of  tlie  hippopotamus^ 
which,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  showman  at  Exeter  'Changs,  "  is 
a  hamphibious  hanimal  that  cannot  lire  upon  land  and  dies  in  the  water." 

Absurdity. — Any  thing  advanced  by  our  opponents,  contrary  to  our 
oim  practice,  or  above  our  comprehension. 

Academician  Royal. — ^One  who  daubs  pictures  by  privilege,  has  often 
the  authority  of  Art  for  libelling  Nature,  and  if  he  could  paint  nothing 
else,  is  still  entitled  to  limn  the  letters  R.  A.  after  his  name. 

Accomplishments. — In  women,  all  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  dancing- 
nutfter,  music-master,  mantua-maker,  and  milliner.  In  men,  tying  a 
cravat,  talking  nonsense,  playing  at  billiards,  dressing  like  a  groom,  and 
driving  like  a  coachman. 

Achievement  or  Hatchment, — Is  generally  stuck  up  to  commemorate 
the  decease  of  some  of  the  illustrious  obscure,  who  never  achieved  any 
thing  worth  notice  until  they  died,  and  would  be  instantly  forgotten 
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if  their  memory  did  not  seeor^  lelii' in^moftality  of*  a  tiyelvemontli  by 
being  nailef  to  the  front,  of  Yfaeir  fabti$^s.         -^  '     *^ 

Address. — Generally  a  string  of  fulsome  comp5wem»  *nd  profewions 
lavished  upon  every  king  or  individual  io,  authoj^Hy  ji)di9criminately,  in 
order  to  assure  him  of  the  particttkr^  personidi  aad  exclusive  veneration 
in.  which  he  is  held  by  those  who  would  pay  equal  homage  to  Jack 
Ketch  if  he  possessed  equal  power. 

Advice. — Almost  the  only  .c<»iunodity  which  the  World  refines  to 
receive,  although  it  may  be  had  gfatlSr  with  an  allowance  to  those  who 
take  a  quantity. 

Adulterer. — One  who  has  been  guilty  of  peijury,  commonly  accom- 
panied with  cruelty  and  hypocrisy ;  softened  down  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  world  into  a  * '  man  of  gallantry,  a  gay  person  somewhat  too  fond  of 
an  intrigue;  or  a  woman  who  has  had  a  slip,  committed  tifaux'pas^*  &c. 

AgnuS'Castus  or  Chaste- tree. — A  shrub  which  might  be  advanta- 
geously planted  in  some  of  our  fashionable  squares. 

Air. — In  the  country  an  emanation  from  the  pure  sky,  perfumed  by 
the  flowery  earth ;  in-  London,  a  noxious  compound  of  fog,  smoke, 
putridity,  and  villainous  exhalations. 

Alderman. — A  ventri-potential  citizen,    into  whose  Mediterranean 
mouth  good  things  are  perpetually  flowing,  although  none  come  out. 
-  Ambiguitif. — A  quality  deemed  essentially  necessary  in  diplomatic 
writings,  acts  of  parliament,  and  law  proceedings. 

Ancestry, — The  boast  of  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  boast  of. 

Antiquity. — The  youth,  nonage,  and  inexperience  of  the  woild,  in- 
vested, by  a  strange  blunder,  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  present 
times,  which  are  its  true  old  age.  Antiquity  is  the  young  miscreant 
who  massacred  prisoners  taken  in  war,  sacrificed  human  beings  to  idols, 
burnt  them  in  Smithfield,  as  heretics  or  witches,  believed  in  astrology^ 
demonology,  witchcrafl,  and  every  exploded  foUy  and  enormity,  al- 
though his  example  be  still  gravely  urged  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  a 
standing  argument  against  any  improvement  upon  the  "  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  I" 

Ape.-^The  autlior  of  the  fall  of  man  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke^ 
who  informs  us  that  the  tempter  of  our  -first  parents  was  an  ouran- 
otttang,  not  a  serpent. 

Appetite. — A  relish  bestowed  upon  the  poorer  classes  that  they  may 
like  what  they  eat,  while  it  is  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  rich  although  they 
may  eat  what  they  like.  .  . 

Argument. — With  fools,  passion,  vociferation,  or  violence  ;  with 
miaistersy  a  majority ;  with  kings,  the  sword ;  with  men,  of  sense,  a  aounc) 
reason. 

Army. ^^ A.  collection  of  human  machines,  often  working  as  the  blind 
instruments  of  blind  power. 

Astrology  is  to  Astronomy  what  alchemy  is  to  chemistry,  the  igiiorant 
parent  of  a  learned  offspring. 

Avarice. — The  mistake  of  the  old,  who  begin  multiplying  their  at- 
tachments to  the  earth  just  as  they  are  going  to  run  away  firom«it,  and 
who  are  thereby  increasing  the  bitterness  without  protracting  the  .date 
of  their  separation.  .. 

.  Ay. — A  raoneysyllaUe  occasionally  productive  of  ^reat  benefit  to 
those  who  utter  it.  . 
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a 

who  never  had  any. 

Baekehr^-^Wlaimbly  .itnf$ed!  by  Jwiiiii  irem  the  Greek  wind  Ibr 
foolishy  and  by  Spelman  from  Baculua,  a  cudgel,  beeaine  he 
it.    An  ttseke*  atipeadage  of  aodetyr  a  poltroon  Who  ia  al 
marry  lest  his  wife  should  become  hia  miacreny'  ahd  generaUy  j 
by  eomrerting  hia  inlatiesa  into  a  wife* 

Backward.'-^A  mode  of  advancement  practised  by  Craba,  ind 
mended  to  mankind  in  general  by  the  Holy  AHiance. 

Bag.— A  convenient  receptacle  for  any  thu^  wished  to^  be  aeaetecU 
and  uauaUy  carried  by  people  of  doubtful  character,  such  as  petti* 
feggers,  oldMelothe8<«]e%  he* 

&u^-;-One  animal  impaled  upon  a  hook  in^rdar  to  tortorea  second 
fer  the  amusement  of  a  third. 

Baker. -^-Oike  who  geto  his  own  bread  by  adulterating  that  of  othera* 

BaiL — ^An  assembly  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  dancings  where  the 
old  ladies  shuffle  and  cut  against  one  anodier  for  money,  and  the  youitt 
ones  do  the  same  for  husbands. 

Bar 9  The  independence  of  the. — Like  a  ghaat,  «  thing  moeh  tdked 
df  and  seldom  seen. 

Barrister. — One  who  sometimea  makea  his  gown  a  cloak  fer  brow- 
beating  and  putting  down  a  witness,  who  bul  for  this  protection  might 
occasionally  knock  down  the  barrister. 

BesMy^— An  ephemeKal  flower,  the  chann  of  wbieh  is  destroyed  as 
soon  as  it  i»  gathered :  a  common  ingredient  in  matfimonial  nnhappi- 


Bed. — An  article  in  which  we  are  born  and  pass  the  happiest  portioB 
of  our  lives,  and  yet  one  which  we  never  wish  to  keep. 

Beer^  SmaU. — See  Water. 

BeHman'e  Fertes.'^-'See  Vision  of  JudgUHm^ 

Benejit  of  Clergy. ---See  Tithes. 

BtffAop.— The  only  thing  that  gains  by  a  translation. 
.  Blank. — See  every  ticket  bought  by  yourself  or  firienida. 

Blindf  Tht'  -See    nothing. 

Blushing. — A  practice  least  used  by  those  who  have  moat  occasion 
for  it. 

Body.^^Thtit  portion  of  onr  system  which  receivea  the 

of  Messrs.  Somebody,  Anybody,  and  Everybody,  while  Nobody 
for  the  soul. 

Bonnet. -^ An  article  of  dresa  nmch  used  by  ftshionaUe  females  fev 
canring  a  head  in. 

Am^. — ^A  thing  fbrmeriy  put  aside  to  be  read,  and  now  read  to  be 
put  aside. 

BoMf  Opera.'^A  small  faidosure  wherein  the  upper  dasaes  assemble 
twice  a  week  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  another,  and  seein|g  die 
music. 

Bni»i.-^An  antographical  anbstanoe,  which,  according  to  the  phreno- 
logists, writes  its  own  character  i^on  the  eiteriorrirollin  le^pMe  bnmpe 
and  bosses. 

JBr0M.*-*An  ingredient  in  the  countenances  of  various  individttab, 
particularly  those  from  a  neighbouring  island.    . 
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Bretpen — One  who  ckak  io  delettftiotts  drags. 

BretUk'^Abt  received  i»k>  th»  hmgB  fi«  A»  puvpotea  of  amoking^ 
whistling,  &c. 

Br€€d^-^Tk»  ii«thef  estranHgr^bj  whwk  sfaiiMi^  fishfity  tod  boys  Are 
guided  and  directed* 

'   BiTf/^The  escme  of  o^nfmA  £»  iheif  own  impertineBca 
.   JBifM^.^-?«See^  SomtbrS<»  Secwriliai,  Sp«M 

Buffoon. — One  who  plays  the  £<hA  prciessioiMBgfv  whereas ••  wi|g  is  u 
amaleiirfopL 

Bugbear. — ^That  for  which  refiirni  and  impr^vemeikt  are  used  by  tboae 
who  are  interested  in  opposing  them. 
.   f  M9^r-/oMl^.*-SeQ  Urunkettaete,  Ill-health,  and  Vice. 

Butcher. — See  Suwarrow,  Turkish  comihaodery  and  tlie  history  of 
miscalled  heroes,  &e.  &c. 


Cabbage^ — See  Tailor. 

Cage, — ^An  article  to  the  nkanu&cture  of  which  our  spinsters  would  da 
well  to  direct  their  attention*  since*  according  to  Voltaire*  the  reason  of 
so  many.unhappy  marriages  is  that  young  ladies  employ  their  time  in 
iXUlkiii^  nets  instead  of  cages. 

Calf. — '^^^  young  John  Bull. 

CamMbal. — A  slave-dealer. 
.  CJaniioii.— 'Military  law ;  very  often  aynonymous  with  canon,  eccle- 
siastical  law. 

Cant. — ^The  characteristic  of  Modem  England. 

Canvass. — ^A  linen  doth,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  annually 
spoiled  by  painterst  and  obliged  to  be  sent  to  Somerset  House  for  sale. 

Capers. — A  remedy  for  boiled  mutton,  and  low  spirits* 

CarbwicIe.'^A  fiery  globule  found  in  the  bottom  of  mines  and  the 
lace  of  drunkards. 

CardinaL-^A  governor  of  the  Romish  church  by  whom  popes  are 
elected,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  neglected. 

Care. — ^The  tax  paid  by  the  lugher  classes  for  their  privileges  and 
possessions. 

Carnage. — The  pastime  of  kings. 
,  Ccwil.— -A  very  good  servant,  but  a  bad  maslei. 

Celibacy.*^A  vow  by  which  the  priesthood  in  some  countries  swear 
to  content  themselves  with  the  wives  of  other  people. 

Ceremojuj. — ^AU  that  is  considered  necessary,  by  many»  in  friendship 
and  religion. 

ChaUenge, — Giving  your  adversary  an  opportunity  of  shooting  you 
through  the  body,  to  indemnify  you  for  his  having  hurt  your  feelings. 

Chamberlain^  Lords — ^The  King's  chambermai£  '^ 

Chameleon. — See  Hou^e  of  Commons  Rat,  species  innumerable. 

Chaperon. — A  married  girl  of  sixteen  protecting  her  maiden  aunt  of 
sixty. 

Chaplain^  Military. — ^One  appointed  to  say  grace  at  mess,  and  drink 
wine  with  the  officers. 
, .  Chkane.^See  Law. 

Chimcera. — The  dan^r  of  Catholic  emandpatioo* 
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Chrutian^  real. — One  who  oonsiden  his  charity  towanb  aD  odier 
IjgioA  the  hesi  jecoBwnendiitiant^f  hk  own. 

Cider* — See  Veijuice. 

Ciiizem, — ^A  fiunrorods  hdng,  mneh  given  to  TwfrTi^g  msiiey  and 
desUoyiog  turtle. 

Cqgbi* — ^The  cradle  in  which  onr  second  childhood  is  laid  tosleepw 
•    CoUege.i'^An  institation  where  yoangnien  learn  every  thing  bat  dnfc 
ii4uch  is  pioiessed  to  be  taught. 

,  Columbme. — ^A  slim  young  woman,  who  after  dancing  for  a  seaaoB  or 
tipo  in  a  pantomime  generally  marries  a  Peer. 

C^meii^. — Obsolete,  see  Farce. 

CompUmemU* — Dust  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  those  wh<NBB  we  want  to 

Corrwftiem* — Vide  History  of  Boroughs. 

CMagt. — Supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  happiness  by  all  except  those 
who  live  in  it. 

Omrage. — ^The  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward. 

(umrt. — The  headquarters  of  Ennui,  where  the  wont  passions  are  the 
best-dressed,  pleasure  most  pursued  and  least  found,  and  industry 
despised  although  idleness  ia  £At  to  be  a  curse. 

dmsuu — ^A  periodical  bore  from  the  country,  who,  because  yon  hap- 
pen to  have  some  of  his  Uood,  thinks  he  may  inflict  the  whole  of  his 
body  upon  you  during  lus  stay  in  town. 

Crtam* — In  London,  milk  and  water  thickened  with  chalk  and  flonr. 

Critic^ — One  who  is  incapable  of  writing  books  himself,  and  therefore 
contents  himself  with  condemning  those  of  otheia. 

Ciuuung, — ^The  simfJicity  by  which  knaves  generally  outwit  theni^ 
selves. 

Cjfgnet.^^A  young  swan.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Tons 
Dihdin  was  warrantnl  in  maintaining  that  the  gentleman  who  lately  ad« 
dressed  s<mie  venes  to  that  bird  in  the  Gendeman's  Mi^^ne,  wnul 
have  been  a  Scotch  attorney,  inasmuch  as  he  was  "a  writer  to  the 
Cygnet." 


SONNET. — THE    BRIDE. 


A  HOLY  softness  disten'd  in  her  eyes. 

As  brisht  in  learnil  smiles  the  new-made  bride 

Sunrrrd  the  wedded  loYcr  b^  her  side. 

Now  link'd  to  her  for  ever  with  the  ties 

Of  Heaven's  own  blest  cementing,  and  with  sighs 

That  breathed  of  speechless  fondness  she  replied 

To  his  enraptured  words,  and  strove  to  hide 

Those  sweet  effusions  which  at  times  would  rise 

To  dim  her  radiant  glances,  like  the  dews 

That  fiill  on  summer  moraiii^,  and  bespeak 

The  heart's  o'erflowing  transport,  while  the  hues 

Of  love's  celestial  painting  softly  break 

O'er  her  &tr  cheek,  and  add  a  blushing  grace 

To  each  divine  expression  of  her  face.  A.  S. 
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Returning  to  our  married  kdieft--Of  those  hitlierto  mentioned,  tbi^ 
most  successful  efforts  should  seetp  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  calls 
of  necessity  rather  than  the  impulse  of  genius.     In  Mrs.  Sheridkn^ 
indeed,  as  we  have    recently  been   informed,  the  vis  scribendi  soon 
began   to  operate;    but  an  early  marriage  checked  her  intellectual 
ffrowth,  and  forced  her  t^enu  into  a  new  direction.     The  wit  and 
&ncy  of  women  are  so  often  held  in  subserviency  to  the  inclinations  of 
their  liege  lords,  that  neither  surprise  nor  regret  is  expressed,  when,  like 
one  of  the  most  amiable  women  in  Britain,  a  poetess  renounces  author- 
ship to  become  the  reader  or  amanuensis  of  a  linguist  or  a  metaphy- 
sician.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  compensation  to  such  devoted  wives, 
that  they  almost  ingress  the  praises  of  their  male  contemporaries^  by 
whom  diey  are  sure  to  be  gratuitously  invested  with  pretensions  to 
talent  that  they  never  possessed ;  and^  on  no  stronger  groand  than  the 
negative  merit  of  not  having  published  at  all,  it  is  presumed  they  would, 
had  they  so  pleased,  have  left  at  an  immeasurable  distance  their  more 
enterprising  rivals.     Many  reasons  might  be  surmised  for  this  partial 
judgment :   either  Helen's  wit  sparkles  in  her  eyes — and  it  is  well 
known  that  beauty  possesses  all-persuasive  eloquence — or  the  beau  iietd 
even  of  books  finr  transcends  reality,  or  the  latent  capabilities  of  excel- 
lence form  an  attractive  picture  to  the  imagination.     From  whatever 
circumstance  it  arises,  every  man  of  genius  has  to  cite,  as  the  most  intel- 
lectual female  he  ever  knew,  some  lady  of  domestic  habits,  with  whom 
the  public  have  never  had  the  least  acquaintance,  and  on  whose  super- 
lative perfections  he  may   expatiate  without   the  risk  of  being  con- 
tradicted.   To  return  to  our  married  authoresses.     If  tradition  may  be 
credited,  few  women  were  more  engaging  than  Mrs.  Brooke,  whose 
**  Lady  Julia  Mandeville*'  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  whose  ^*  Emily  Mon- 
tague" till  lately  contained  the  most  animated  delineations  extant  of  C^t- 
nada.     Then  there  was  Mrs.  Cowley,  of  whom  it  is  notorious,  that  the 
first  scene  of  her  first  comedy  was  written  in  the  nursery ;  and  who  after- 
wards, improving  on  the  sentimental  school  of  0*Keefe,  produced  "  The 
Belle's  Stratagem/'  which  still  lingers  on  the  stage      A  striking  and 
melancholy  disparity  appears  in  the  various  passages  of  this  lady  s  life, 
who,  afler  remaining  before  the  public  some  fifteen  brilliant  years,  quitted 
the  drama,  sunk  into  neglect,  and  finally  retired  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, where  she  ended  her  days  in  privacy  and  peace,  having  long  been 
separated  from  literary  or  fashionable  associates.     The  mother  of  this 
lady  had  been  the  admired  friend  of  Gay,  who  found  in  her  society  as 
much  animation,  and  perhaps  more  sweetness,  than  in  that  of  his  bril- 
liant Duchess  of  Queensbury.     An  ingenious  writer  has  produced  an 
amusing  record  of  the  calamities  of  authors ;  but  we  might  in  vain 
refer  to  that  work  for  a  picture  of  misery  so  vivid  and  touchingt  as 
is  presented  by  the  ill-fated  Charlotte  Smith,  enthralled  by  a  pre- 
mature marriage  wfth  a  man  she  never  loved,  and  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  rising  family,  to  slight  the  invocation  of  Poetry,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  the  ephemeral  privations  of  necessity,  the  latent  capabilities 
of  excellence,  the  whispered  promise  of  immortality.    But  in  spite  of  this 
perversity  of  fortune  Cowper  has  consecrated  witli  his  gratitude  the  me- 
mory of  "The  Old  Manor  House,"  the  soother  of  his  lonely  or  anxious 
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hotira ;  and  Mfn.  Ba'rbaiild  redeemed  ii  from  oblivton.  But  it  is  time 
to  present  a  more  advantageous  view  of  female  literature,  and  behold 
two  ladies,  who  seem  formed  to  banish  eveiry  gloomy  Impression. 
Eadi  born  to  a  liberal  station,  and  with  aptitudes  to  poetry,  was 
educated  with  tender  care,  surrotinded  with  the  comforts  of  affluence, 
ttnd  dittingiflshed  by  the  attractions  of  beauty.  They  were  neidiet 
^coevab  nor  rivals^.     A  disparity  of  more  than  twenty  years  would, 

S^haps,  have  formed  a  barrier  to  the  ties  ctf  friendship,  had  they  been 
mSliarly  acquainted.  It  appears  not,  h6wever,  that  they  ever  saw 
•each  other.  It  is  only  m  the  obituary  that  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Miss 
19eward  areassocrated.  Mrs.  Tighe  struggled  a  few  years  with  hopeless 
disease,  and  perished  in  the  flower  of  youth,  almost  without  having 
redeemed  the  pledge  her  eariy  cdmposidons  had  given  of  ambitious  ex- 
cellettce.  But  her  "Psyche,''  (hough  veiled  in  lulegory,  which  by  ^w 
readers  can  be  reliidied,  though  occasionally  betraying  the  languor  that 
preyed  on  the  writer's  delicate  frame,  her  tender  **^  Psyche"  still  lives,  and 
IreUind  cherishes  as  she  ought  her  accomplished  daughter,  who,  in  be- 
jgujfing  her  own  sufferings,  created  an  imaginary  elysium.  The  style  of 
Ihis  interesting  woman  is'  characterized  by  a  certain  voluptuous  melan- 
choly which  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  writer's  mmd.  She  ex- 
celled in  delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment,  and  if  we  could  con- 
ceive an  angel  descending  to  attune  a  mortal  lyre,  we  might  expect  its 
melodious  vibrations  to  flow  in  unison  with  the  strains  of  Tighe.  I 
should  now  take  leave  6f  the  Autographs,  but  thai  my  attention  is 
mournfully  recalled  by  the  names  of  Inchbald  and  Radclifie.  The 
juxtaposition  is  evidenUy  accidental,  for  these  belonged  not  to  the  sam^ 
class,  and  were  insulated  fVom  all  sister  writers  by  unapproached  and 
almost  nnimitated  excellence.  It  has  been  pretended  that  original  or 
rather  creative  genius  belongs  not  to  the  female  sex ;  but  who  has  more 
uidiiiputably  possessed  that  attribute  than  the  enchantress  of '*UdoIpho?** 
Like  the  author  of  Waverley,  she  was  ^e  foundress  of  a  school  of  novel- 
writers,  among  whom  she  invariably  maintained  pre-eminence.  From 
diildhood  she  was  characterized  by  habits  of  abstraction,  such  as  mark 
a  contemplative  mind ;  she  delighted  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  was  a 
nice  observer  and  passionate  worshiper  of  Nature.  She  married  eariy 
a  man  of  sense  and  liberal  attainments,  whose  society  rather  aided  than 
impeded  her  favourite  pursuits,  and  to  whose  judgment  were  submitted 
her  various  productions.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  her 
first  efHisions  were  in  verse,  and  some  of  her  sonnets  not  unworthy  the 
Italian  model  she  had  selected ;  but  the  rapidity  of  her  conceptions 
oould  in  brook  the  trammels  of  metre;  in  her  mind  all  teemed  with  life 
and  energy  and  intense  excitement,  and  she  struck  into  a  wild  romantic 
path,  in  which  she  could  indulge  unrestrained  the  enthusiasm  and  exu- 
berance of  her  creative  imagination.  Fortunately  for  her  success  with 
die  public,  she  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  art  of  elaborating  a 
fable,  bv  which  curiosity  was  awakened  and  suspense  prolonged,  witSi 
such  felicity  as  rendered  even  impatience  susceptible  of  exquisite  en- 
joyment. Of  her  positive  merits,  however,  this  constructive  talent 
formed  but  a  subordinate  part ;  she  wrote  frova  the  fulness  of  inspira- 
tion, and  boundless  is  the  empire  she  exercises  over  our  imaginative 
passion.  It  were  idle  to  expatiate  on  those  merits  wliich  have  been 
long  Mid  cordially  acknowledged,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  without  re- 
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Ibresceto  the  dicta  citpnoidmifhf^beUiCici^mm 
■erred  oongruU^  and  hanaopyin  her  8tyle»  her  personages,  and  her 
aentimenu.  Of  Mrs.  Radclide'a  domestic  life  little  is  known,  bi|t  that 
It  was  spent  in  honourable  privacy ;  and  whilst  her  habits  of  rethrement 
baffled  curiosiQr,  her  strict  pr(^^ty  defied  reproach.  It  appeavs  sur« 
prising  that  she  should  so  early  have  resigned  the  pen  to  which  die  was 
probably  indebted  for  her  happiest  moments.  To  men  of  imagination, 
the  world  with  all  its  rich  varieties  is  open,  to  relieve  or  reaoyate  th^ 
mind  when  absorbed  and  exhausted  by  literary  pursuits ;  but  to  womeii 
of  genius  no  such  resources  are  offered;  and  if  they  have  not  a  father 
or  a  brother  to  assist  the  progress  of  their  studies,  they  mi]#t  continue 
by  solitary  efforts  to  struggle  into  notice,  and  to  spend  their  leisure  in 
uncongenial  society.  Home  is  to  them  a  citadel  of  yigilance,  not 
a  scene  of  pleasi^re  or  repose  :  to  man  it  is  as  agarden,  in  which  he  r^-* 
ireshes  hb  weaiy  spirit  and  exercises  his  best  auctions;  but  to  woouin 
this  seeming  elysium  is  a  schoo}  of  discipline,  which  allows  not  even  a 
momentary  relaxation  from  lab^ous  care. 

.  It  is  not  without  emotion  that  I  turn  to  Inchbald,  who  in  the  ovder 
of  time  should  have  preceded  Radcliflfe :  an  involuntary  impulse  assigns 
to  her  the  last,  not  least  honoured  place.  Born  of  humble  par^ts,  the 
early  indications  she  gave  of  superior  intelligence  were  neither  priced 
nor  understood;  her  rare  endowments,  instead  of  gratifying,  seem  to 
have  alienated  from  her  the  affections  of  her  domestic  relative  and 
she  had  not  only  to  struggle  with  the  disadvantages  inevitable  to 
a  neglected  education,  but  lo  endure  the  slights  and  persecutions 
inflicted  by  vulrar  ignorance.  But  ^nius  endureth  all  things  for 
its  own  sake.  Little  as  Elizabeth  Smger  owed  to  cultivation,  she; 
contrived  to  discover  books  which  she  devoured  ratlier  than  read,, 
and  became  passionately  enamoured  of  dramatic  poetry.  As  she 
approached  maturity,  her  miseries  increased;  she  found  her  home  ix^ 
tolerable,  and  as  a  desperate  resource,  resolved  to  try  her  fortunes  oq 
the  stage.  She  was  scarcely  sixteen  when  she  took  this  resolution,  for 
which  it  was  not  probable  soe  should  obtain  the  assistance  or  even  the, 
sanction  of  her  parents.  Of  her  aptitudes  to  the  theatrical  professioiv 
yeport  speaks  nqt  highly ;  her  memory  was  prompt  and  reto^tive,  h^r, 
voice  sweet  and  powerful,  but  she  had  a  slow  and  somewhat  defective  ari- 
ticulation,  was  destitute  of  confidence,  and  overflowing  with  sensibility. 
But  to  whatever  disabilities  she  might  be  liable,  her  majestic  staturf^ 
and  beaiitifully  expressive  countenance  insured  her  attention  from  the 
manager  or  the  audience.  She  was  engaged  in  a  provincial  company ; 
but  had  no  sooner  entered  on  her  new  career,  than  she  became  sensible 
of  the,dangers  to  which  it  must  expose  her  unfriended  youth ;  and  it  was 
this  painful  conviction,  which  induced  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr« 
inchbald,  already  in  the  wane  of  life,  with  whom  she  steadily  pursued 
the  profession  she  had  chosen,  for  which,  however,  she  soon  avowed 
unqualified  abhorrence.  The  principles  which  had  determined  her 
choice,  continued  to  influence  her  conduct;  she  lived  without  reproaci^, 
but  on  her  husband's  death,  found  herself  with  no  other  resi^urce  than 
her  talent  and  energy  supplied.  By  what  gradations  she  b^^an^fi  ^ 
authoress  is  hot  known:  by  an  intercourse  ^th  the  stage,  sf  cj^n.|)JQ 
school  of  talent,  she  might  in  some  degree  surmomn^t  the 'disachr^^ea 
of  a  sordid  education;  she  at  Xesajt  ^cciuir^^^i^kj^^i^is^^^^ 
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'. . .  iUbi^fl^atoV'  <luil  iMMi^Mlii\4Mf'  9«|aa.p^j^piiaVdr««Mitw^  < AMMlMgii  the 
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. .  \Oiif  JiMiDMtiQg.  i^ay  ii  s«atpcely  a»  4raiaiili«  aa  h^r  nav^oC  '^X|i#r^iin- 

,:  .jgi^i^i9Ty,"m  whkbi  viitbout  4h«  aid  «f  Uwilricat  mpr^naatatifWi^^the 

. ..  MSW^ipaM.ia  capid  flucce8«ion  before  the  reader  a  ^e^  ■  No^oi^aiino* 

.    jntDt  i«  .tha .  ideatit^  of  tba  rei^iecuve  perto|aige»  io.bek  iWigtahiai ,  tlie 

>..   Uiiaaiaenta<>f  Saadibrd  are  indalibly  iai|^iata4'Oar«ieviOf|f4  wgraewp  to 

ix  .  Mw«  knpwn  and  to  have  talked  or  trifled  with  the  ishaaoiag  tfiaa  Mikier; 

tbe>MM'e*t  with  which  we  pronoimce  the  Aame  D9n»fiMEih»^  tb^au* 

tbm^ls.^paiiegym.    In  ''Nature  and  Art,''  tbere  is*sunfi  yfiwitibty  of 

^  •  ttaleaf,  9uad  Mronger  iatengity  of  feeliag;  the  tale  ia  demdUxry^  |b«»ini- 

;i  |NraPfions  it  produces  are  almoat  toopainfulr  yetiWberev»haU-i|fj9  find  its 

,4^1^^agaifi?    la  the  aenitb  of  her  poj^tikrity^Mra.  IftehbaM^wjd  jBaifor« 

„  .  ti|oat^  Qpoatraioed  to  adapt  German  plays  U>  the  £ugU»h  6ta|pe»  '  The 

u.  49fik  was  not  aiore  unworthy  of  her  talents  than  repiJ^iMUtt  tobacjjjHKe ; 

tx>  ii^t.i¥bat.will  not  be  endured  by  those,  who  affcer  a  series.^  bes^lhsick^  ^ 

'  i^iHng  «Usappointnieiits»  are  at  length  cheered  with  the  prospeci.  oiCsuc- 

.  isy^  and  allured  by  the  hope  of  realizing  ind^qdencei    Mrs.  JUirtjMild 

^contijpued  thereibre  to  concentrate  her  powers  m  the^vainefibrtrl^  asfJtract 

^eose  and  humour  from  the  pages  of  Kot^iebae,  and  to.satisfy-lrlte  •mana^ 

.  4{fup  and  ooociliato  the  opposing  claims  of  rit ali  peribrsitjcs.  AapaUad  by 

',. ,,  t^  difficult^  inicid^nt  to  such  undertakings,  she  ^vKnpWipfid^^hiit^he 

y  ^  never  began  a  play  without  indescribable  agonies  of  fea^  noiSiavajt^apm- 

^   j»latpd  it  widiont  feeling  like  a  criminal  already  tried,, and.pondeQve<l»  w 

-  tJyV^  ^^  people  of  geniits*.  she  .descried  favo«nral>^.^u^9MW  iff  dif  iPPin.* 

uiQpcenjentpf  her,  work;  when  these  weije  wanling^aBe  Ipi^  ii^jKai^ut' 

Tost  labour  to  pursue  her  progress ;  whatever  she  wrQ{iiy;.y^^^nj|<iigthe 

gtf^ssflev^siiaaeaBt  was  consiyted  to  thaftaiwiw>'lw(tdPo>,wiaai>t^wa8  she 

TW^IMtetWithJiei;  subject^  than,  abandoning  herself  totheMOtpidse  slMfMook 

fiSiasfliBti  of  her  tatnd,  she  wrote  with  unreoiitted  atdMmtllfriieawlion 

'lMb^BdSMld^d ;  sometimes  persisting  in  her  labours  tflt-1'dftg* Hflef^id- 

iSfffiV;  me  scarcely  allovred  herself  to  take  the  necfessary  tefreshtrfeuU 

Wnatev'tr  impressions  she  had  received  from  real  evenis,  she  was  pager 

..to  seae^and  to  transmitja  all  their  vivid  freshness*  It  was  after  amending 

,%»urialai,ihe01d  Bailey«  that.ahe  drew  the  inimitable  s«eoe  of  Jjaonah 

st#adiii|r*iat4lie  bar  o£  jasike^  before  the  aeducar  «ilMSfiMMiaync«»Tthe 

labri  vardiet^  •   hit  be  hiaipitt  Sftery,  sbr  is*  beAieved  tetewpQvrtnnred 

'4ier«eMrrf  meat  saeredf^tkigs ;  aiid  if ruttmur  ftiay*tM  dfedfttfi/sl^  nad 

been  taught  by  a  real  Poroforth  to  describe  the  'angunh  attendant  on 

*  fldf^ted  love.     Mrs.  Inchbald  often  dwA  with  patUos'on  the  unremitted 

t^l^'  UtiS  difficulties  imposed  on  a  dramatic  wrfter.'    Sh^'  tomplahed 

'  '*lhat1i^r  Anxiety  dever  ceased,  and  tW^t  ev'en,  afler  TBe' ffr^at  omeal  of 
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fMie  MpMMtatlM^  Ae  bad  I*  mimm'ikm  mmk  wt  itiiiitw  Mi 
refNBl  the  Wnoiiii^iif  of  mM9^  AfWr imqwmt  ^nft^itkm  Atiwtm 
another  Imifd  aUid  to  W  «iwrtk»  «ri  fcr  •  shqtt  -dma  fnii  hrikl 
fa  many  a  civde  \^f  fiiiiida  and  mtm  mak  at  tfM  aftviad  ah)eet  of 
popular  adniiiadott ;  hut  liie  wmtmem  of  triaan^  quMlV  pawad,  and 
aba  had  to  reaama  her  eflbfta.  h  oompaitf  Mi».  InehhaM  fvm  alanafs 
ioeii  to  peouliar  adnuttaga:  she  iorjgoi  not  to  tend  bar  dharaM  tl#aU«f 
dreB%  em  when  Ae  had  long  reei^aed  pretaneione  to  yottth,  0M  dnm 
&e  hoatage  eo  nmvereally  yieldad  to  boaaly.  Her  penan  waa  eiU  and 
mateetk,  her  dark  ha;Bd  eyes  wove  an  eKprearion  of  arehncas,  agraaably 
•onened  by  a  smile  thet  played  dmoat  unsonaeioiiriy  on  htr  eioqwml 
lipa.  There  wm  a  gende  haaitation  in  her  epe«di«  wUdi  iboiigb  iit4»i^ 
gmated  in  defect,  ahe  had  the  graoe  to  improve  into  »fanMne  peffae^ 
cioa.  Nor  was  her  voioe  without  its  fesdnation;  its  fidt  dear  tosiaa 
were  exqiusiitely  modiAtfed,  and  from  her  lipa  the  moat  trtfingfiananaaa 
became  impxeaaiTfl.  Her  conversation  was  rich  in  aneedoaes,  wUdii 
whether  old  or  new,  were  rendered  piquant  by  her  admirable  tdent  of 
narratioii.  Inargmaent^  was  equally  irresistible;  et^n  critieism  from 
her  was  graceful ;  and  a  witty  barrister  once  said  to  her,  "  1  fcnow  not 
what  rare  beings  maj  be  found  above,  but  sure  I  am  there  ts  nothing  like 
you  on  earHi  beneam."  But  whatever  animation  she  diilused  in  aeeietyi 
ahe  had  to  return  to  her  solitary  lodging  in  Leicester-square  to  rewme 
hertofis,  to  renew  her  solicitudes,  her  involuntary  r^ets,  her  ever  anti- 
cipaced  disappointments.  To  her  relatives  she  was  ever  kind  and  con- 
aiderate,  ahhoi^  k  wai^  impossiUe  diat  any  sympathies  or  aptitudes  for 
eompttiionsfaip  could  ^sub^st  between  them.  She  was  therefore  left  in 
the  worid  and  to  the  consciousness  of  her  own  loneliness ;  and  in  spite 
c»f  her  temperamentd  gaiety,  it  was  well  known  to  her  intimate  friends 
that  she  had  moments  of  intense  melancholy,  which  commonly  preceded 
her  happiest  seasons  of  literary  composition*  Bom  with  keen  sensi- 
bilities, It  had  been  the  bnainess  of  her  life  to  control  their  vehemence, 
but  neither  years  nor  vicissitudes  had  destroyed  her  capacities  £or 
tenderness,  andoppetconity  only  was  wanting  to  revive  their  force.  Li 
the  honse  where  she  resided,  she  became  passionately  attadied  io  e 
d^d,  for  whom,  as  she  herself  observed,  she  originally  meant  to  preserve 
pallet  indifference,—- but  who,  said  she,  could  help  noticing  a  poor 
hrapksss  infimt  1 

''The  maid  who  cleaned  my  apartment  was  accustomed  to  lay  him  oo  the 
carpet  At  fifst  I.vegudcd  him  as  a  troublesome  intruder ;  but  when  he  cried 
I  soothed  him,  and  waspleased  to  find  1  had  the  pawerU>  aiill  his  mumaurs : 
this  happened  again  ana  again.  By  d^^pses  I  wiwied  for  the  hour  whcsi  he 
was  to  be  brought  to  my  room.  1  ohseiKsd  his  growth,  I  watched  his 
thoughts.  Presently  he  began  to  articulate,  and  I  was  soon  struck  with  the 
traits  of  feeling  that  esca|>e<r hinu— 1  find  bis  little  pasaioos  already  eause  him 
to  snfier  much  ihat  he  luiows  not  how  to  express,  And  that  pride  sometimes 
leaches  him  to  stifle  his  complaints.  1  love  hhn  for  aM  that  he  sufien  and 
eigoys ;  but  dbove  sill  I  love  him  because  he  delif^  m  oae,  and  seeks  me 
for  my  own  sake  even  more  than  be  aeUshef  the  saixisi  cakes  with  which  I 
first  oflbred  to  bribe  his  affections.  It  is  lopg^  very  kaig  smoa  I  have  been 
loved  or  sought  for  myself/' 

Tlie  above  is  a  tnfliipig  spedaoen  of  Mrs.  Inchbsld's  fomiliar  conver- 
aatioQ,  but  she  often  eoatrived  to  introdnee  profound  cefleotions  jn  the 
disguise  of  sportive  plaaaantry%  Her  criticisms  were  in  Aennral  per- 
fectly just,  and  conveyed  with  true  laconic  brevity.     It  is  £e  wc»'k  of  a 
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work  :  the  audkor  m  caDabie  of  doinfir  better.     Oi  another  book  she 


work ;  the  audkor  m  capal 

«fiw*f9RWJjilw  condemning  rts  pedw^ia^  i  TS^:  Ifrt v iyi€«ii|.5^^ 

life  were  spent  in  sedusion:  she  still  lived  near  the  metropolis,  but 


,;^tli^T%fiy  |fibis'^anus<nrjpts|      ^  ^    ^ 

^iftttWtKre,tb»p  'the  graceful  pen  ofInchbard.'ddBf:nbi0ghei^eIf^^in.alJ,n<^ 
-earljr.t^'iats  an^  su^^ent  confliets  oTjiasiiQn  and  di^ty^qf  neason  2111^ 
iiifaginatibpt    Insiwpre^sing  tbia  wbrl'tb^  ^litKqr  Jtuvs  j^robabfy  sacri- 
'^cedt^at  which  woiud  have  cQnstituted  l^ej  most,  popiilar  proiuiction ; 
piit/till  tlie  fac|  be  positively  ascertained.  Woo  unhallow^,  pen  pre- 
si^fne  Iq  mar  her  story.     There  could  be  but  onQ  Ko^apher  Worthy  «tf 
Inchb^ld;     In  dismissing  the  autographs  (  should  perhaps  be  tempted 
yp  inquire  what  encoui^gements  th|s  country  offers  to  female  authorr 
ship^  biit^  expecting  ere  long  to  see  many  of  the  lettered  l^elles  in  Mi- 
randa's ^oudoir/ 1  reserve  my  remarks  for  the  present  ,  "  ,  *  V 


i»  11 


Azrt'NMure  breathes  dfjdy,  atrd  (aik'the  Maty; 

Tlie  vety  floweis  nod  dattces  io  ih^  <#ind,     -  > 
The  fluttering  birds  about  the  busbtt  pUy» .         . .  -  '  1 .  - 

And  «21  is  nappy-^^ven  Ahe.faojr  eat) fined 
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r 
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In  villaf^-^choot  uainU  fancii^  ?^r  ^^j; 

RcjpcAting  o'er  his  play-gamies  in  his  nilad^ 
BuitcTing anew  his  huts  otstone  and  ofay, 
;  /lliat  freedom  left  when  school-hours  cafiM  away;' 
'        Bf  some  barn^waTI  6r  low  cot*s  siinnyStde,   ' 
'    Ot  f^orfs  'mid  pestni^  moIeHiils,  Whtte  MjIU  pky 
'     -  in  hfs  mind's  eye  Chi  faasbs^  andiinrvQittigfdnde. 
.      'Vtie  wild  M\  galioiniG^  oighmad  vin^i]w»^    . 


.1  I 


And  caif  loud  mooing  in  its  colours,  pi«(« 


*  M    t    '  ■   < 


^.   ,!  .    J         Ignorant  of  ciire  that  human  peace  cJesif op.    ^,     //;  i.flr.jfi 

'...:   -      '<.     '^Pfe»XSfci>'wJih  hisloncimessheofifenlles, 
'••  I.  .    .r<    .'1     "T^nhlfiriilatf  storiM  to  his  rfo6i^-«nH  #^Vrt    '        ■        ">  (^ 


ih  •■  «" 


14»      •>    -.''j 


"  T^nhig  glatf  stories  to  his  dog'^-^nd  e'en  ' ' 


«  > 


YO  ''•  :ifi 


Hfis  noi^'Bharie^  tint  well  the  loss  supplies 
•  /  •       -     •  OflivfogcofaiiMBy;  fulloftbc'Rlesn'. 
.,,,  \    .,  ;«fiy  pebbled  hrookS|  and  dream  with  hsppjr  eyes 
^1        \     Upon  the  fairy  pictures  spread  below^  ,  ,    "   . 

Thinking  the  shadowy  prospects  real  skies« 
And  happy  heavens  where  the  righteous  go; 
•    •  •  Oft  may  his  hauiits  be  track'd  where  he  hitn  been, 
"      *    ^^penditig  Spare  lelsiA^  which  his  toflv  bestow,  '        ' 
.  By  nlne-pegg*d  morris,  nick'd  apon  the  greeo;, 

Or  ilower'^tuck  gardens  never  meant  to  gniw,     '  *   ' 
Or  figures  cut- on  trees  his  skill  40  ihoMf,  ^^ 

..   .    ^^^y^^fC-ihe^jHisoner  friyna^hower.h^)*eeu.-    .h    ^,  V. 
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oj'<?   /|of»»!   f^flJoni;  for    .ioJJ9cr  snioB  lo  eTnaqeD  er  lonjufi 


ifiqeo 


"I  e-'il'Hioii'jm     fit  if5on  f>*)vif  Iffjg  offa  :  noiauhijE  ni  Jnsqe  oiaw  alrl 
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Vopcput  .m  a' najnaetaus'fflvi  ,0lil 
Syfepferf<;fMciJplWfe'.p?Afl^        „ 

ihe  new  Ihs^fion  m^ih  m  m'iMnt  'WmmtH 
■iaAmim  W^-ArSJamimf-siiliiiiMi  our  tieii^vc.™  ^^-^..^„ 
;^Bn|  ti^ii'ihe  priliclttl^  M  vlki^e  is  iiti  dwn'iiiwyilcl^^J&HVM. 
'ffil1inUai£i'%  fteiTfiWibi^^^^^^^^  my  not  be  amtss'tb  itM't/ofii'iL 


its  soothing  influenced  WiH  tie  extended.  As  we  wkh*  it^  to  resr  upon  its 
own  merits,  moral  and  pecuniaryt  we  sfaall  waste  no  more  time  in  pre- 
liminary recommendations,  iml^ooefd'.al  once  to  an  outline  of  our  plan« 
leaving  its  mcix^/pef^f^ct  developemeiU  lt^  a  comjoi^^e^^  >for  whose  ap- 
pointment a  pubu/^  meeting  will  ahoirtly  be  caUedi«(  imd  at  which  we 
earnestly  solicit  th^aitenclande  of  all  our  readani».bodi  liihle  and  female. 
Every  one  wha  has  bee»  ih  die*  habit  of  fUtendiii|»  t6  the  proceedings 
Chancery  Coui(tiUpOtt  a]yplk!atii>t}s  fbt  a  eottimis^l^  **  de  Idiota 


in  the 
inquirendo, 


>/'  mnst'Rat^  been  striici^  with  the  diffie^f^.  that  exists  in 
provmg  a  mfiiOij\o,h^  non  compos  mentU,  In  the  case  of|-a  noble  Peer, 
not  long  since  bmught  befoore  the  public,  manya^ts^and  habits  were 
imputed  to  l^xiliasievijflilices  of  a  aoi^sane  nundy<  wjbicb  are  daily  and 
hourly  perfetomfdby  many- of  his  Majesty's  liege  sub)teu,  withont  the 
smallest  imputation  i  upon  iheir  racioMility.  The  lew  MIds  no  man  to 
be  an  idiot  who  hals  utaderstanding  enough  to  ihea^urb  ayard  of  cloth« 
number  twenty  rightly,  aiid'tell  the  days  of  the  week;  i&c.;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  limitation  is  a  great  deal  too  circumscribed,  and  that 
many  who  do  not'Oome  within  tbe  letter  of  this  enaetment,  are  fairly 
included  in  its  spirit*  Hardly  any  two  authorities  ^agree  as  to  the 
minimum  of  intellect  which  shall  qualify  a  person,  fot  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  afiairs,  while  some  mem  hitve  teen  accused  of 
madness  upon  grounds  at  once  ridiculoos  and  contrndlctory.  <*  Much 
learning  hath -ixuide  thee  mad,"  cries  Festtis  to  Pau^t^'the  Emperor 
Anastasius  ordered  the  gospels  to  be  correcte'd  and  mended,  "tan- 
quam  ah  idiotis  evangelistis  composita ;''  ana  the  general  uncertainty 
upon  this  .subject  could  not  be  better  exempli^ed*  dian  by  the 
poor  fellow'  in  Bedlam,  who,  upon  being  aslped  U»e  cause  of  his 
confinement,  replied--*-'*  I  said  the  world  was  mad»  t)tty  said  it  waa 
me,  and  they  -  outnumbered  roe."  Surely  such  a  gi^shre  questioti  as 
this  should  never  be  decided  by  acclamation,  or  ^;  show  of  hands. 
We  ftiay  be  legally  wrong  when  we  say  of  any  half-crasy  individual 
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that  he  is  a  mad-brained  fellow,  or  a  moon-struck  simpleton,  as  under 

unW^trantetf  tti  prtmbittAefhg  aikother  tor  'be'deiid^'dVittk'^wh^'theWl 
Sitixd^nn  fiRte  not^  (M^'i  tmt  iSiere  aatt  b^  U^^^dulirt'  that  i«<e'are 
VfrtnaHy'tmnedt  iWiMtk  iMitanii^es,-  ettiSt  itis  pteeisdy-fot  dHM  nttmevoiis 
d^  vffro  kre  ineludedf  iorthe  former  e^pMtee*  that  ouredlabiif/hiti^t  wfll 
ly^'fotihjled.     W^'p^oposd^  in  AftoitytoMikl  AsyluiM  €ft  FcfAfienttoiiBB 

Jlv  the  Polite;  aff  ot(^r  the  kitlg&i>m,  fbr  the* deception  tthd  •fettive  of  all 
.  lieTi  unhappy  pet^fis  M  Mouif  undeii'  a  partial  absurdity  ot' conduct 
oi^  H^t^m^nt,  althoti^h  their  aberrtticM  fronvrfght  reason  be 'not  of  «o 
^[ietieral  and  marked  a  charact^  as  t6  hnhg  them  legally  vi^hhln  th^ 
^K^dlbtfon  of  the  Lord  C^ancellbr,  and  the  gdardiaaship  of  the  King. 
-^"  In  tfms  wishing  topro^e  hospitals  for  mtch  patfems  as  conld  n<ft 
i^kiVM  '^^^bnisftion  into  any  existing  charity,  K^ftwever  gHevoiftsly  ihey 
tnlgfi^  be  afflicted  with  the  complaint  of  foDy,  we  meari  iM>t,  like  Swift 
when  he  endowed  a  madhouse,  -     ^     < 

Oil'   '  ' 

**  To  fhow  by  one  satiric  touch 
*'  No  nation  needed  it  so  much  ^* 

• 

but  we  are  impressed  with  a  deep  and  serious  canyiotion  that  our  In- 
^ftkution  may  be  the  means  ef  bringing  many  poor  creatures  to  their 
<a^ber  senses,  who  are  now  living  aad  acting  as  if  under  the  witpsbatter- 
'i«ig«|wllsrof 

v'  *'  The  queen  of  night,  whose  large  oonuaand 

Roles  all  the  sea  and  half  the  land, 
^,,)  And  over  nvoist  and  crazy  brains 

^  .  In  high  spring  tides  at  midnight  reigns." 

pi<  That  the  reader  may  form  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  species 
f^f  nental  imbecility  which  we  undertake  to  treat,  and  hope  to  cure, 
-atmiiy  be  requisite  to  mention  a  few  of  those  classes  which  will  note 
,aMniilinlely  fall  witbin  the  scope  of  our  plan,  confining  our  aotioe 

to-  thoBfr  patients  whose  ease  is  the  roost  urgent  and  lamentable* 

p'  All  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  are  in  the  habit  of  wastii^  their 

Mi^bta^  and  even  their  days,  seated  behind  pasteboard  paralle)ogrsQM» 

insrsiliiil  with  barbarous  coloured  characters,  or  of*  throwii%  small 

numbered  squares  of  ivory  out  of  a  wooden  box,  sacrificing  thmr 
oiim  heaMi  and  time,  and  the  property  of  theflaselve^  sndfamiliesi  upon 
^Cfaeoemfainatiotts  which  the  aforesaid  ^y things  may  chawce  to  assame^ 
'*ikiust  be  pronounced,  by  any  impartud  committee,  sor  fiir  unsound  in 
fmuoA^M  to  qualify  tfatm  for  our  hospitals  for  the  mind,  where  thny 
.4nay  b»  set  fen  asnie  honest  and  useful  employment  lUitU'  a  onre  be 
vefinetsd.  By  this  regulation  our  routs  and  balls  wiU  b^  cfeai^d  of 
l(sitndry  dowageib,  spinsten,  parsons,  old  bacbetors,  and  other  idle 

nharacters,  who  fbr  hours  together  infest  these  resorts,  labonidng  for 
c^Aer  odd  trick,  or  solemnly  ejaculating  "  Propose !"  and  **  I  mask  one 
Jfortekingr 

Those  mis-called  gentlemen  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  putting  **  an  eno* 

my  into  their  mouths  to  sisal  away  their  brains,**  oir.  in-  common  parlance^ 
.  -^making  beasts  of  thesmelves,  are  respectfully  lafomed  tha4  they -may 

Ik  acoonnnodated  in  our  establishments  with  a  Iread^^ll,  as  weU  as 

comfortable  stables,  dean  straw^  and  a  good  pump,  fiK>m  which  they 
'  will  be  compelled  to  quaff  bumpers  until  th«y  havcleaftti  that  ratioqal 
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imjoyineiiA  does  w>i  by. ,finj  v^^aati  consist  J^.  losing  oi^'s  reasp;^ 
Three-boole  meat  will,  1^  ^Uowad  to  dip  th^ir  ,qwa  b^Is  into  ibe  wejl^,,; 

Misers,  whaie  pl99f(iV0  consists. in  fKxucn^^ng  what  they  4o.nQ^ 
want,  in  boarding  that*  whi^h.  ^hers  axettf^r  H*^^  ^^  whose  oKief 
luxury  arises  from  denying  tbcflaselyes  n^c^ai^es,;  ^  well  as  tbo^ 
spendUiriftsy  who^  after,  having,  run  tJuoi^gh.  theix  own*  imagine  ,t1 
have  a  right  to  lavii^b  the  prcq^rty  of  Qtberft^  so  loi^  as  tl^ey  can  q) 
tain  credit,  are  both  inoontastaUs  victiiQs  of  mental  alienation,  aUhoi^g] 
the  latter  may  be  the^  pleasaat^.  i^^ecLss  of  &tioty,  **  I  had  rathei;,;) 
sayS'SiH:klii^9  **  be  mad  wiA  hinii,  who  when  he  had  nothing,  th^vM^ 
all  the  ships  that  /same  into,  the,  bayen  hia»  tha^  with  yQV»  who  ^|fi^ 
you  have  so  much,  eomiag  in,  think  yon  bav^  notbiogr!'  Both  tlfese 
parties  will  be  clearly  «ncided  to  admiasioB  into  bur  asylam,  and  to,,!^ 
main  there  until  the  former  diall  have  learnt  not  M)  rob  himself,  and  ^ 
latter  not  to  rob  others.  .i .  r// 

Such  poetasters,  whether  male  or  female,  who  are  so  far  under  ibe 
influence  of  the  stultifying  planet  as  to  perpetrate  sonnets  to  the  moon, 
together  with  all  those  idle  young  men,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  beinff 
in  love,  are  guilty  of  dismal  ditties  "made  to  their  mistress'  eyebtdW^,'' 
are  unequivocally  labouring  under  a  sufficient  derangement  towtiMM 
their  claiming  our  protection^  **  The  bmatic;  the  lover,  and  tbe  poc^"" 
says  Shakspeare,  (who  very  properly  lumps  them  together)  "^  ate  df 
imagination  all  compact ;"  and  elsewbere  he  observes,  "  Love  is  merely 
madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do ; 
and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lu- 
nacy is  so  ordinary  that  the  wbippers  are  in  love  too."  This  defect  we 
shall  endeavour  to  remedy  by  having  none  but  hardened  old  bad^elors 
for  keepers.  The  poetical  patients  we  hope  to  core  by  a  sharp  ooutae 
of  criticism,  and  the -lovers  by  such  remedies  as  their  case^  may  iqspear 
to  require.  Marriage  has  been  recommended  for  the  more  despemSe, 
but  their  friends  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  of  this  sort,  since 
We  have  determined  on  avoiding  all  measures  of  severity,  unless  in 
cases  of  actual  decessity.  We  shall  adapt  ourselves  as  much  as  possiUe 
to  Sir  Edward  Coka's  system,  **  Ut  poena  ad  pauco8>  metus  ad  ooibbs 
perveniat.**  ,  t 

h  must  a(!ord  great  oonsoktion  to  the  friends  of  the  unfortiiwic 
sufferers  to  learn,  that  we  shall  have  a  spacious  and  special  ward  lor  .tiae 
reception  of  thoM  guHsi  gudgeons,  and  noodles,  who,  undeterrad  by  tbe 
Warning  of  the  South-Sea  bubble,  have  invested  their  propcrtiea  in 
Poyais,  Spanisk,  Mexican,  Chilian,-  and  half  a  soate  otlier  anrnj^tev, 
as  eei^ain  piiojectors  have  the  impudence  C€^  call  them.  Ab  siadi  crilay 
simpletons  are  obvio>usly'not  fit  t»  be  jtnKted-widi.^e  management  of 
t^eir  own  estates,  we  propose  taking  x^bai^a  «f  them  uBftii  their  inmkit- 
Wients  ^all  htkif^  fbundi their  true  value,  i.^  till  tbey  are  worth  nothakg, 
when  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  may  safely  be  disckerged, 
ctated. 

Believers  in  Swedenborg,  Joanna  Southcote,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
aninud  magnetism,  metallic  tractors,  and  the  wbole  tribe  of  sim^ 
quackeries,  dduisons,  and  impostures ;  togetlier  with  those  who  lunre 
ftith  in  the  influence  of  dreams,  omens,  horseshoes,  lucky  numbers, 
ghosts,  witches,  hobgoblins,  and  other  diablerie^  will  all  be  confined 
(for  such  characters  should  not  be  left  at  large)  in  the  same  division  of 
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our  1niildiiig»  in  th«  cxpecUuioir^lfaif  l)4iiiMal  exposure  of  tlieir  follies 
and  absurdities  tfaey  varffbtoewke  audids.  -  ^hmMfkif^Btb  be  allowed 
sticks  for  prod«cfl3^^stidir'%mr]f|^  «pdn  Ike  heBBs  ^tlifeir  brethren  a» 
may  be  necessary  for  .esUbl^ning  the  ti^th  of  fal^eBo<il3jt^ftheir  theoiy^ 
when  they  may  be*  detain^  of  dj^smiss^  accordingly. 

Gentlemen  wlK>4^\fe  ^  .&r  Jo«t  .tbe  u«^.pf  .rjjght  reatif^  as  to  devote 
all  their  faculties'  to  the  ioMjtiiti^  at  thi^if^  om  coacbnp^  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  compfeUedbto  lelran  manngte,.  i;iib.d«iWB  bor^,  and  bhidt 
shoes  and  boots,  until, .  by  perfanfoC  ^  bsrd.fi^fk  of  .l^e  character; 
they  shall  have  aoqosred  a  dististe  far  £apying:it&maMieirs  and  appear- 
ance. Tourists^  and  olibers  indtten  witn  itMi  naiiia  of  IkaveUing,  in 
defiance  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  shall  be  fiable  to  detemioti^in  our  esta- 
blishments, unl^s  they  can  prove  that  they  know  Ifalf  as  i^ch  of  Eng- 
land as  they  do  of  foreigQ  couotries.    Antlqudriaos  and  sii^silar  noodlea 

'*  Who  show  o»  holidsya  a  sacsed  pin,  .  >■  . / 

and  rout  out  old  tombstones,  of  wtncktlrey  send  dmwki^  to  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magaxine,  as  if  <hey  were  valaable  as  ^be  phSlos^her's  stone, 
or  formed  *'o£  que  entire  and  perfect  chmofite;'* — the  taedallist,  who 
likeCnno — 

•«  -»«»«^.Beailfli9  by  the  hit  one's  stdc^  *  > 

Sight  for  an  Qiibowiai(^tetaJbis,bn4a''.    V 
and  would  wiHingty  give  a  \inrseM  of  genvMe  fgavereigKI  f or  a  doubt- 
ful QiMMO^Anaerg  fac^wiig  ;^*^e  dandy  of  sifart^rwb»<waHe8  all  his  time 
in  repairing  an  old  face,  and  yet  v^kkres  nof^ing  but  ivlM  i&  new ; — the 
fribble,  who  may  exclaim  fc  the  trordsT  of  ftter,    • 

./*  Aad  i^fles  1  alikfi  pifrsue*  /  >.  i 

Because  they  'le  old,  bscauir  tiKjire  aciw  ^ 

all  these  and  many  merewtiom  we  friKte'Hot  4)dw  Msn^e'tb  enumerate, 
but  who  are  obviMily  ^flflt  lo"be  'CttlstM  wkb'  the  disposal  of  their 
own  time  and  money,  we  jpfopose  to  receive'  into^o^  j^nitentiary,  in 
the  full  confidence  that  "by  a  comiBe  of  moderate  lidiotir,  $p&re  diet,  and 
proper  instructjbQn^  we  shaU  be  enabled  to  cure  (hem  of  t}^r  respective 
hallucinations^iiivJ  ie^<^^  (hem  to  their  ^copsolate  fnfuias  in  Uie  full 
possession  of  the  "nHtia  sana  i*v  «orpore:M>B»«"    :    :.    .  /  r 

It  only  remains  -ihas. we  should  say  .a  .feii!  w6nls  vfoti\  the  sources 
whence  the  ^Tfi6t»MA^  ifstitulion  will  jbe  deriv^  <|U9^  the  extent 
of  capital  propoasd  to.  be  enbaickal.  The  benefit,  fee  >  accrue  to  the 
shareholders  4gi4fl  iinte-from  aniknpdsitffoii'of  4mk  peqM  fier  day,  and 
one  pound  per  eeht.  on  sit  the  thne  and  Ttidn^  soma  to  each  pa- 
tient received  into  the;  e8tal|i!isltnient,  wft!ck,'ti|x>rt  a  Very'Aloderate  cal- 
culation, will  give  fiAcen  pe^  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed.  This  it 
is  deemed  prudent  to  limit  at  present  to  three  miHions  sterling,  which 
have  not  only  been  eagerly  subscribed,  but  the  shares  are  already  selling 
at  a  considerable  nremiimi;,  alt&ou^h  a  few  may  still  be  )>dd  upon  very 
moderate  terms  by ^arly. application  U>  Messrs,  Flam,  JPubble,  and 
Hoax,  Koave's-aere. 


^aasaamtiBa^A»t^ 


.',,.\\'t  1  imisto 'jitiBoqx'j  inlf-Mif^lP^M^'iiF.ltiBqx'i  viit  at, vmhUmi  lua 
.'i.ni[j  ibil*^8ffptB?S.W|l)E«ffi?gffiM(flW«o,»oiYiaa;i'iDOfi  i.I  rem 

.4-1.11  liipi-  ,sl«iinibv^iK&i;i«ret9^ii«l«qi(>nDagMi^'i<(>-' Li'in  J'^vba 
>' 'it'  ill'   'Havtinali\^mi^n^tbspttm6i»>tfa^]^B  J ''■>'.  i'''M  villi 

..,,.,,   ..    ,     l«*W.'mp<>"«ffl;fp4i'?:J,n»*>.Vaie>.Li..:;'/.'iMjio  jiMBi^^^^ 

■  ■■  1 1.'  u.myi^^^.^m  '^^'^li^^^i/i^^ 

And  that  the]iiDcf0r«M^ba-igbiiiit«i>fii»yii   oii'fl" 
'''"VWf  ttttMVaaeen  «iraT>ffe'thin^']U  ^f«t»tM«Qrl^ 

..■l'^'i*:'|'lW¥'!.ih5*«W}^'!o«'^'7.-r-.^'r..n;i.-'^ 

I,     DiaqdrafortJsnoula  gneve  tobehi3,lot;  .  ., 

"  ''"-'■"l"wourdnot?rTghtEnhi&,'norwoundW8pl«jp',-ii'      '"'"'"'"] 
I'lllellhim  what  wo  haTCiKrf  seen — I  wot  onii.)  yrfd 

Subjects  niay7etb«'f<nni<ilii  lifBUidnitiHer  ' 
That  nvllUer  MMck^M  mckoVIJ  hna,  or  faovK. 
'""'-'   I  ''TtWsln'oH  tiiM«iithat'cdt4ni4ir''B'*d^^E'V'  '''"  f'li"^"  '"it' 
.  '     '  .>  II.    -  iHarimiiTng/vriiek'ShiMisoCfaoU,  >liMgir1al^«MlrliMbi)lri1 
r  ,1,  Vi«tiDCftwil<cr!rafflvporteiltandpN>d^y,     r  '  '  ,  ,,,.  .;,|.|„;,,.|,  ni 
From  Adarn'a  4p)lJ,o  lliat-.of^ihe  Altie*      .  ,   ,    ,.  ,.,,!„    ,|,)iliil 
Call'd  Ho!j — from  ihe  u n regal  jijraa ay  sty  '      " 

OrNebuchadnezMT'9  j*art,  to  Ihar whlrtfspte* 
The'ttrig*'E*ffftHiUh«lgingina  tbiOff,'       ■  - 
'.■ ,rii.Th9«:lb«rtBjor*M(ri*«W(»«WH*inftTr,-  ^■.l   i'm.  -"J.Ii  Mr 


■  'Ji.Otfbe  bMdUtotibfcen-wdM-uibaleJfaM-  *»w«d[inr(   li,ii(|,;j 

T  ifei^aprii  -ma  Muthwm. -wbemnmn^fniAl  Aiw z-i  .lili>iln 

,.,    ftWftiWBI.(*ea|^W»l»unboT^f|*hft«rojH»Airja   l;inioq 

I  ,,|fc,wM»iwwioryeM»,ath^MC;fa|tj|,,,        |,-^„„i  i.^.^j.^^^,  ,, 

.  .  ,  Apd  vwj  rarely  ouher  smiled  or  frown'db  „,  ■„  ,.;.„  „,„„ 

■;  And  he  ifA  ».uh,hiiii  a  faif  ynulhHJi^'abn;'*  ^",1  ""   '""'* 

"Who  fiom  an  (nfant  in  ihe-'.fcodVh«i»'rtft>.'  '"  >'>'"'I  '''"■'■''>l 

Jt  wai  B. solitary  place'  their  cave-^  t     '-    '       ',  /■    , 

.  the ai)h  had  aein  none  but  the  p«rtttWa8e  ;''■''"■"'■'='"■■■  ' 

■'  'ForttIlHelftiew\he#orta*ta8iBilt»Wft*,vt'  •""       '['■'=•■ 

Save  he  and  hit — they  lived  upon  tKechioBV-  " 


And  mast,  herbs,  honey,  all  that  they  could  crave, 
Beeaaae  all  nature  ask'ii,  were  near  the  place  :— 
Thus  did  the  forwU  thaiipnnaion^ield. 
And  they  toit'il  not  like  farmers  in  the  field. 

'  The  idea  nf  part  of  this  story  will  bcfonnd  id  ButIod's  Anatomy  of  M 


Th«  ftiher  once^/fM^„^fH»  wv*4,  jn(JWffl«l  I 
But,  to  aaj  tt<fi^f^ftv^vf,Pfi^;,^'^A      ,.  u    ■('  ■ 

Anailliaatriptjy^.Jpflgei.W.^^prf    1,  „.  ....  ..  ,x 


Or  it  miight  be  im  Fmc  h>4  lum'd  to  hui 
,  f^ytaaan  aiui  {iff  &ImJun^  1  caa't  Hy  t 

Ceiiain  u  is  he  bad  a  kopc  that  talA 

Migdt  aevtf  ValcBtiiM  throw  in  hci  W4fi. 

(Such  WW  ibe  Dame  he  gave  him,}  and  craai* 
,       Forhiip,  »a  forhu  miqi  keen  nucfj — 
'  Qui  rather  scem'd  to  wiah  tbc  yai4l>  nigjb* die 

Last  of  hii  racs,  f^s^ubcd  by  Trontwi'*  ajie.  . 

Oh,  what  a.  tivine  hell  it  is  M  be) 

^3>c  aochof  ofcMii  iivee  uai  up  and  paril 

That  wliich  we  hang  by — that  to  w^iclit  w«  kitevi 


il  graveti  on  the  heait : 
...life's 


The  icfugc  fiou  life's  lempcfil,  wh«tc  vf  e  ileal 

As  to  a  sanctuarf : — whereraro  i*  the  aaiarl 
So  roercileaa  of  thii  uocquall'd  ill, 
Ai  juft  to  keep  lu  iifing  and  oot  kill  1 


MMd)  . 

keif  foot 


Oft  on  a  •nddto'Mt'^iiltiiVJi'Ui'A^''  V-   '"  ■'"*! 

With  Kira»f%^B^d^;'uJf%KJS^4^ 

Scared  by  lhe-f¥t6BefcridM*.^iW&lt,  'T'""'^''  EnA 


He  roark'd  tlie^aipake  Irom  a  chhnfley  minic   ' 

Of  ■  nUte  i^wB,  ttYHcii  looir'd  snUiee  aadliiw, 
The  walli  and  winaitHn  were  to  bim  nirpn.faiK,'  ' 

Of  men  Mt  oat  appear'd  befora  hii  new  j       ■ ' 
He  stood 'Mlttik'ttill,  timjecturiUKHd  aurmfaloc 

What  coufttteveTaiKd  ibem  wiOi  Boch  Atfl;  dnd  who 
Might  WifcrfeteaftiWiffMnldledwi Am        '         ■ 
Such  curkma  itrtHtiw  frttar  the  wiH  itorai'*  dm.       ' 
Were  thej  like  bimv  in  rtiape  and  oalmir  fiirP—      '  ' 

Had  th<^Iegs;  feet,  arms,  handH  aod  heads,  or  winas 
To«»ftlfeeii,m«he'bhies<iei«tofait! 
1  -r'  ."i*!*  ^""y  't""^  «ni  shapdcsi  fbnn»  of  things 
Uke  hi  hod  dreain'd  of,  demi-inan  and  bear,  " 

Fi?h  j*metf  to  fawf,  ot  Rke  imaginings 
Which  he  once  had  of  beings  in  the  sirt. 
In  shape  like  trees,  decr-hgg-d  to  wdk  orma  ? 
Were  they  KiAiiA  via  liKe  a  crocodile 
'n-,?J  featfier-rf  llkein  eagle  ?— Thus  he  ttmied 
111!  fear  eame-on  him,  lest  by  strength  orjniile.         ' 

Hebeassailrd,  fciirdermnght,  orabns^.    ■      ' 
Honieward  he  went,  and  then  began  to  while 

Hw^iiW  with  new  coDJwtares.  nor  refiised      ' 
lo  admit  absnrditfes  that  none  bat  one  ' 

In  sach  straff  f^mnce  near'd  oould  e'er  haVe  doi/e : 
Aad 

A, 
Waa 

And 


i  I  f1 


3NC  y^MifluX 

TliC9>AitimbMiHt«Mhflki«^tkiM«flN^     J£H  v^ 

Of  the  win4i«(|i«|^|fM  vfMil  A«  WvMM^j  t< ) 
Now  dyingMt^die^MriM^iivbfqfilMqiia 

Now  moQnfii»fe>l]i9fc  Of^iffl^lMHe^  p(»o««dj  mIV/ 

On  thft k^ MlU^i9i9i0li>  !l9i9C^j(wUiK(»>  /  r^     >  I'T 
Or  thria4iiB>^bfgt>tfy  ytilt  -ml^k^M^t^^^     1 

Valentinfr^fipilUb  ttrafikf  b?  tbfUM^Q.f |HA*>    ^\  \ 

An(AAbbi»f<M4iMbwao0:$«t^^iv<^*^^      I 
Then«G096deRt)aw^liMg^K)qoqU^«A4Mn        (i 

.  ,M5ho»e4iimr*fii*.*iiwwi^  teano«f j  :  >.^  // 
He  caa^mn  mole  io«r»vd«L4lUte  d<U      m  A 

Whence  iipMteeM,fw4MiM  9^  ]t9to    •    M 
He  stood  tflri  gpm4  fiwlt  wBcRctilhe  4MiMMIrl3^4 
He  gazed,  ajid  «n»  fllii>ck'i«olim>l(IW>i|«d.<lNlv^ 

He  saw  tt*a  cnattimiBpcb  afthk (ror  ihoMgbl    .  / 
H«4'ft«v«t  pictured in-^taruilihkft  ,     -    \: 

With  heaTtn's  owh  beai4Vfr^Hir  hcftedbwa  MIQiht 
To  thiek  there  was  a  h«avieo  wbetea  h^ahoulA  rest 

After  life's  jomey  ftaish'f^amUiad  wsoiight':  . .  i  I 
BDg|»t  fancies  of  each^oiy  ^ad  elMsh  gfimft'  /« 

That  did  inhabit  theie-^'twaa  ottiy  earl)!     -     *  ^ '  i 

Of  which  he'd  be^  ia  |pioraiioe4sioni  hiiMlhi  i 

But  all  he'd  fainted  in  ia)tf^giq«|iwi 
Of  forsM  and  beings*  hfc- now  Aaw  ontdodes 

Hb  hcnrt  beat  qnlck,  hut  Still  he  )u^  his«lation^'I 
Ftt'd  as  a  Phidian  statne  mnrifd  in  stoo»       n 

And  lookup  tfmte  at«uition«-<no  €e$sadon  • 
His  gazie  aJlow'd  itself»  be  seeqi'd  aloUe  ) 

To  bfeathe  £»r  vision^  aod  a}oMe  t»  be 

Created  fot  9^  sMBigW  end^H^ Hoe. - 

One  of  the8«  focvaof  ^vtt)k]i90t\v9fMlal||- • '        > 
And  s^roi'd  benea^.lhi^iiaA  gfeonihade  to  f)e 

A  dream  of  IJAbl  j  her  hand  snid  fom  wcRf.BtanU«  * 
Andwilb  their  fikbiater*  eluspHatrnt  ' 

in  her  leeHning  i  W  neh  bairrM^ill  '/ 

Orer  her  low  Call  shoulders,  tt^'  her  luactf 

In  fin^  light  sipgtotfi  reaeli'd^her  eyc»  wef«  hl«eh  i 

ISm  l^k  ifSMpiHimt  the  blood  lititedthrMigh*.'  1 

She  smiled  on  a  ;Ooispan«0n  seated  hnr  ,/ 

Unonaflowei^F.hmeiekrr^.hnihetie  i  ' 

With  lavcsilQeki  that  waved  ia giaoefsil0ow  \ 
Over  her  skjfek  iM4«ftnoos«.Btoukfcr  nel  '        <  > 

In  foFQit  hill  symiqeoj  itself;  a  kIow  •    \ 

Of  laMMalttGpi  Tonnd  her  blaek  QTCS  tntik 

As  nrandJ^e^itn'd  4MiesofthecMliskv 

And,n^iflBl'dangf>i0aa«odwai«heir,ffisk< .;  // 

.Thft  hWe^i9|rfaUoh'4  41  laMttor,  Mih^»d  loinej 

MeeknetftHndtruttH^dMiogpi^lj^  ^ 
The  black  wtf ra^oC^the  c«ilh«  aad  s«4nt'd  x^^kq/H^ 

A  tempfvapsentflnaretpysslOpatQiind  high;  -  '^ 
The  bl«w  9tfm*d  heaiicnk*  AS  ffiovi  aboTfe 

Lookup doffn  hofne  otwatroy  thehlaekr^^ 
Inspiied  aioonfidence  that  lottg'dto  aaw^  *..-.< 
**  Be  mine,  and  l<im  thMM.MnHdlyJ'    ■  ^  / 


V,tklM)i»>^ 


He  cqUM nofifAcAndiitll blovw  cMruAi-^'  '  '  i-  '^ 

DepaitM  'fi'o«»lbM'Spar:t»iifa<f4ii)ai«>tiga«o3  ,.'.:<ct'l 

Where  tb»yw«t*t«»wid'*wftii.*t^f«W  each  eve 

Alternate  nibb^.'  ^in^lW«tliabi4Hniw#iit  i  ill 
He  indritiitA  taSttRt^MatvJtftMju  ii  '-'-.i-.H  11 

AniUtlsHurtlot'itidaur'TIiWi^Bcgiie*  ■i'>ll 
After  iho*t  UrfnHi''#h«M  ilrtyjdtt  ba*  bMj 

'■JiAB**oivlbefc|iie«*erehe  Whasscen''     r 
His  fditMC'»spir{t;--^bMhesi'm  waspleiued    '      '  ', 

Whwwihe-^efteotwt  en-the  enchanting  sfcM*^ 
Forhe  hadMtrvei'ktreaehlihatthin^roAir  I 

Tnhbbitefti^ii'eMfthoFlvrediihair. 'O 

Valentine  told  Ms'*itihw«,  waidhg  sire  '■   J 

Thcrfght*** -TwttneM'd,  asWhy  whHl  ttrty  **tc 
Those.BtTttligfcjnKi  lorely  befi>gs;^i(»CTnrtl(ire     -'i 

Was  naturalf  bat  the  «fmTro«Mtioe declare  ■ 
The  truthwhi».jMftT5i-ari  butwtlhteirc       ■  /' 

To  bol*  hltn  iRafti^iMn^iWi'ntnin'H  snare. ' '  1 
Said,  "They^crt*l*yb«figfljbom'a«(Hif«li    ( 
lnihesiin*»orb,»A#fcrthif7«f»«i«t'fl*d;-i'    ■  > 


Valentine.  MUB^j-wedlHiMl*,  ihWiMltf.iiJ'tL^  iri^; 

"Evil  iievw^trad,4FsiMti'betrs;r';'  >'*  -  i-.imJ 
They  ate'Uilt<1(nietietM«eMm4»4vcr1iria4j"^i  mi// 

Dream'dfirtdlifbldMt;  ftuttyV^ay^  :'il  U'O 
They  mock  to  Main."  fMht^'MHW^ifMsritDil  nl 

upon  jtrfhcarf  flM^fce  rtrt*i»M';l*««(#^  1*J 
iricanfl^tsldMuMthey'^Me'B^^H^ii'iot^A 
Would  thv^'weniAMiicMipaiih^t^'tWat *ti«.J'|ti- 
"  HoW  Uta(«>il9.i»)Mfr^  EM'^'tMs«st«i«;^Ul(rCc 

I  can't  hdjUlhifikiltfe  eltbei',*iiVal«t«StM"ii'>lJl 
Wha^rtd'ioiMtymt^bOKmiWrailw  J-'if^f  -jdT 

Ordoubt-tTa'^i*nt*s«iuMW-^ilr«4th^m«|l  J''"!' 

Th«)r'**W«ltji»rs«'Viwdatil»«»liWjiB«ti  ■' 
Th-  ,K;„fc  ,rtM  tH^MtMl »fWaH»abw*-v"" 
wish/ibOitblll^WMilifalrllttr.  . 


I        "I  't  •  t. 
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f.  «^  ..  .  •  .  ^•^Hitm/i'-aiiioctM«^abrtl|f>tly.'>'if  h«ti4til-.-> 

,4(Jbi«i;de8pitBW«/atlk«r».f»H3F.6«ii4r  i.. 
,  J   .A  aigh  to^raiids  ftf^exQ,  I  'II  noi  now  reveal  ^-*- 

^s  likaLy  tliat  Be  (ll(j  not  rest  centent,  ^        .     ,    . 

'   "*  '  And  m  ih^  uu>6  js  fcr  life  his  Ilmlfc  conceaT, ' 
•Fot  they '^rWc'r?«n«y,'AiJrdfe'fcV'w6mah*s  eye  f— 
'  I'hese^l'iAMln^^^demtMlB^bfaVyd*^^^  L. 

ja L-L: .- 

•     I 

J4STTER  FROH  Uim  KNC^IOO  AfT  VHOfttTlitNtG^^O  HER  PRKBlf0 

Mftf9  VilRiA  bOVlSA  MiAMBinK  IK  LOlf  DOhF* 

*<  I  know  very  well  Ikat  those  who  are  cpamonJiy  called  learaed  wQiii9n>  kerf 
lost  all  manner  of  credit  by  their  impertioeol  talKativeaess  and  conceit  of  them- 
selres ;— 4t  h  a  wrong  method  and  HI  choice  6f  books  that  makes  them  ja9t  so 
ttiaeh  the  worae  for  what  they  bav»  nufd.**  Butyls  LHtJer  to  «  Koui^  I,a^. 

Ah  !  my  dearest  Maria  Louisal  jou  who  are  still  exj^oywg  at  tb^ 
Institution  the  lectures  of  th^  most  elegiu^t  of  ali  professocs;  yc^ 
who  twice  a  week  have  an  c^poitunity  of  witoesaiug  his  ingenioi». 
experiments  in  pneumaticsi  aerostatics^  and  hydrostatics,,  while  he  ea&> 
plains  all  the  diiferent  Wo^«  of  the  alphabet,  from  anthology  to  zoolo-» 
gy  I  you  who  are»  perhaps*  at  this  moment  inhaling  the  gas  of  nitroos 
oxide  or  gas  of  paradise*  hovf  do  I  envy  you  ypur  sensati^ons  and  aaao- 
ciations !    Most  ioy fully  do  I  ^it  down4o  ptpform  my  promise  of  writ- 
ing an  account  of  my  journey  to  Worthing;  net  to  indulge  in  the  frivo- 
lous tittle-tattle  to  which  so  many  of  our  sex  are  addictedf  but  ti% 
attempt  a  scientific  journal  worthy  of  our  studies,,  and  pf  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  us  by  our  constant  attendance  at^o  maay  of  the  leanied 
lectures  in  London*    Nothing  occurred  on  the  load  wortby  of  particu*. 
lar  mention :  the  indications  of  the  ba^omet^,  the  mef^n  temperatim; 
of  the  tliermometer,  and  tlie  contents  of  tbe  j^vi^upaetex^  will  be  fouoa, 
in  the  tables  which  we  have  agreed  to  interchaase  weekly.    In  tlie. 
meadowy  through  whicb  we  ottcasionally  passed^  I  observed  several  fiw! 
specimena  of  the  mammaliaolass-of  quad:raped9»''sacha9  the  bos  taur^j^ 
orcomipo^  ox;  the  ovis  (tries,  of  Linnaeus,  or  sbeep;  the  equujs  calfolku^^ 
or  bof*}^*;  fk^  (MittU4»  or  ass,  both  Jenny  and,  Jack  {  apd  the  ^uprovf  %■-»• 
cuSf  or.c9QUQon  goat,  both  Billy  and  Naany*-    By-the-bjf  these  vulffpf. 
meth(0^  of  discriminating  genders  are  very  unscientific*,  and  may.  oftf^ 
lead  to<  mistakes.    Learned  language  cannot  be  top, precise*.  .  <,. 

.Ip  tliejie4(j^s,\l  xecognlsed  some  curious  flowers,  particulltrly  t^, 
bcltist,  of  tlie  o^der  pol^amia  supei/h^,  vuigb  thf.  daisy ;  tbe  cardanuni^ 
to  wh|icb  Sbs^^pearfi  jhas  ^lyen  the  vulgar  nam&  of  the  lady's  smoo(.« 
t^e  cattha^^ox^famf^^l^  with  Its  ladiated  discous  flpw<^f*  towbichcW 
lower,  prders  sisalgQ,  A  coarser  appellation;  iuherk^s.  mentioned  ia 
Walton^^  ,iVng]er ;  ^itbridate  mustard,  or  chadQckj^tnc  jirh^ula%  or^ 
prj^mfifose  ;  violets,  ;fOU  (remember  i5)iakspeape's  8\^ect  lines      • 

,  .  ,  -       "  VioI^U  djn»,  •  • 

'••.  But  sweeter  than,  the  lids  of  J  untt!«  eyes,  ,        .  : 

Or  C^tharea's  breath^**)  .     .     .,.  j 

li^um  t^xAfmarjka^  oc  darnel  4nd  fiiimU9>fy j  ii^sedifuo^  ih  tba  wtfx$Ai^. 
tl^  hri^kenrbeartad  CXphelia  i  togothe^  tviUi  sevaral  %m  ^pcwiqusna  of  ' 
carduuSi  or  common  thistle. 
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On  our  arrival  at  Worthing,  we  dined  with  our  friencU  the  Tomkioa 
family,  where  we  hadidw  9elgpkla.q6^lit0iKmi^Mn  mtAmvMsx  of  mutton, 
with  a  sauce  of  liiaeeflAfsditfqM^  twobfrds  of  tlw  >gtilinaceous  tribe 
served  with  sisymbrium,  ox  v^flfisffC^Mieft^  and:  ^eieitetopiary  vegetables 
of  brtuiicaf  lactttca^  an(f '^';^£^^;  iht^gh  fkon'e  ofjv}^^  aqueous 
fluid  had  been  su^qieUtiy  aIIo^!jp4>;to/j^6r,9c;llf^^.»  jjTber^  was  also  soup 
which  reuined  8o.poM^^^i^lf^,a.Bgf;ti<^"pJf.crt^  scalded  my 

palatic  ejfidermis,  aild  th^fiiimi  mg^mtii^  miktfAWp*  with  which  it  was 
seasoned  occasioned  a  very  unpleasant  ^egree  of  titiUation  in  the  whole 
of  the  oral  region.  In  the  aflernoon,  the  water  in  the  kettle  not  having 
lietnsai8edi€o<£lf]eLof  FiBluebkaw  dt/afiit>:pbitit  ^  «lhlt&>Jevat>dratiori 
commences^  ths  tkea  vtri£^»r^cn:9cscnAeAy<ibf madismBapetfect^ 
in  which  state,  I  believe,  its  diaphoretic  qualities  are  iniurious.  Mrs^ 
Tomkinn'  declared' iBhctieytt'^htfik  atty  ftiihg  herseff  liuifftcf  sfmpyejip;^ 
meat ;  bu(  Z  i^^forine^  )l^ejf  tfia^  it  ^he  meanjt  water^it  waslt>y  i^o  meaqs  1» 
simple  element*  but  campamded  of  cxsi^jj^u^aid  fanrdcogeA;  aadJ  airaiiled 
myself  of  this  opportunity  for  instructing  b^r  ttm^  atmowheric,  air  is 
also  a  mikux^e;- cdHhjm^'^W^Be^m^  t)atts  of  aEoUc/ Sn^ 

twenty-seven  pT^oitjfgiti  gkSy  kt  ^icfi  tSe  ignorant  creature  only' ex- 
claimed, ^  Well,  I  have^^^niyself  a  good  many  red  gashes  4<^ross  the 
sky,  particularly  at  sunset.'' ''^he  was  dressed  in  a  gown  woven  from 
the  illamenis  of  the  pKulcend  homlykt  or  silkworm,  dyed  in  a  red  dncture 
of  the  small  inject  called  'baccuk  if  ids  \ff  Linns^us,  which  is  fbund  on  the 
bark  of  the  quercus  coccifera/  'By  Way  of  changing  the  couversation^ 
which  wai  tumipg  fipon  Miss  T-^ — 7's  proficiency  in  music,  I  asked' 
her,  in  allusion  to  the  geological  controversy,  whether  she  preferred  the 
Yulcaniatt  or  tjie  Neptunian  svstdms;  when  the  silly  girl  replied  With  a 
stare  that  she  had  not  heard  eitbei^'of  the  tunes ! ! 

But,  m;f  dearest  Maria  Louisa',  T  may  confess  to  yon,  that  I  am  daily^ 
iShte  and  more  horrified  by  the  skd  blunders  of  mamma,  who  has  not, 
^e  us,  received  the  bene^ts  of  scientific*  Instruction,  and  yet,  whfle  she 
sits  at'  ^he  window  knitting',  will  every  now  and  then  catch  a  word  Which' 
she  &ncies  sl^  underst|auk,  and  betray  the  most  pitiable'  ignorance  id' 
h^  attempts  ^  joiji  the  conversation. — ^For' Instance,  while  I  was  ihh' 
niorning' explainitig  to  Miss  Tomkins  the  diSbrence' between  hjfdrogeA 
and  oxygen,  sh^  exal^in]^;  Without  taking  her  byes  from  her  Work, 


ui^empty  rooita  k  very  'tmpleasant  thing  certainly,  but  you  m^f  de{>^d 
i^n^  there  Wasi  not  one  in  tbb  whohs  house/'  Whne'if  was  inldntain-^ 
iD|;  that  btotUh  and  cobalt  were  dTfieceht  ores,  sheimatijifaj^dtm  W,im-. 
peffbct  heading,  and  ^till  more  deficient  comprdi^miohy  tnat  1  Was  t^ing] 
of  the  two  London  coaehes,  and  added  with  a  nod. ^*  Yes,  my' dear,  diejrj 
tftart  at  diflereut  hours,  the  Sidmouth  at  si^  in  Uie^  inocning,  'iAd'  t^ 
Coboarg  at  eight  iii  the  evem'ng;"  After  dinner,  I  took  occasun  to' 
observe  that  dieese  was  obtained  from  curd  'by  separating  the  whey 
by  expression,  when  she 'told  me  diere  was  no  way  of  expression*  no* 
not  all  the  talking  in  tii^  world,  that  would  ev^r  mfi^e  cheese! !  Al- 
luding to  a  short  essay  I  had  written  upon  the  redection  of  light,  she 
&it0h«pied>fkti«  b;^desiffaig  I  Wouki  not  indalge  in  light  redeetibns:  a* 
feAdidd^'taMtfsttlig^iingfmysM^tbsimibrrem^^^  frdmdthet^ ^W 


( 


> 


pqjfarrtaniinf  J^t,y>k^.  iKc  paccsL. poaches  vmI  ibe.iitkL<if 4|3fU. 

Zyinr  ,ni^ni  h^  im^iMni  a  norev  peijiQcl  luimosj^  i  bqbi 
I  irpiiiynrj,  tban  exists  betJKrceo  n^  X-M^i^  iIi^mmz  of. 
..  liy  gtytnCihccitcottif  iodia^nM|i»  ftw<yff%  IIoTtlu 
■  Vt     X  fiane  ao  sptem  oT  happiiicst  Ibr  mf  ^ibm  u&e^. 
'  jijirnr^  of  Iik  society  docs  not  rorm  a  no&t  ttfytfyiTshtug  ^ 
«B«««r  iodincd  to  aranaor  ai  the  Affia|TtJe&.]ru&  tr&jch 
^tiHg^bdy  1  rhinir  of  the  incstimaHc  ireasnreJpbsseaB  bthe  _ 
-nife  aod  tbft  fiicadihip  ofEasfcU,  aiui.I  mckskomlci^  tbat 
jod  soffefUBg^  are  ovcmid*    I  nay  trafy*  say  that  even  at  thii  be 

K|wttcri  horn  b^lioi  thcsn^  «mI  iii¥'ymn^iri>jpbqc  \jqm««f  be 

t^m^ngf  to  their  ofimioo,  jvl)ickj[^  i^Q^    PkUc>  .  "S* fei,  X  tWnr ,>tgf  I 


Up  aod  thai  1  m  ELely.iosuccccd'iii  the  ig>p6n»ntl^ym 
I  fffMMrd,  I  aa|'oftien  to  mpdt' Mj  it9fc^loBrt^MLmj 
iviU  be  ^ad  <tt  this.' — Bat  to  ictoxiL  .to  nj  his|pQ^^  3fy 

.aAqaaip^fioc;,  with  Bmstil  «baiinenccd  by  a^  aiguainu  in  ibe 

AjTaanf  «of  r#wmiWH. .    Hcaras^.jhat  tlfvoftfUHnoiu 

Wo  ir«e  am^ck  .with  cack  othec  ootadtiuuw&of  ihi 


■  ^^NH^ft.  «oi  va  J^gnacd  to  jlioc  t^^gpuhciol 

tUP,  ♦  9¥^  liked  «^  other  hcuec  lhcisep*__  ^_^ 

-iAmf  ^mk  acreafed  aii4  a>Dfirined^oar'iniife«»4  xsieeni.    ^£j ^^  ^,  , 

'  0a0CMi4g''atiU  ddioair,  the  was  oiderpi]  bj  hcr.phpicIao&  to  ha&a  la  the 
.  nil  — lai..    )  Iwad  iBoonsoqiieBQoanulciioBL^ahooBeat  Insh^i^^ 
ihMaMMdOi  whom  we  apciu  the  svmaicr  of  1790.    RusaeH  and  I  woe  w- 
•ipmliUf  a»d  oa  air  diwniiioiw  ircna  mostlj  poCtkal^  and  our  scntioM 
~  W(Wiiy»  wo  mklmdfA  our  victrv  and  2actifted  each  oth9  in  the 
I*  the  pinpiipljnii  and  establishment  at.  whidt  wc  haxi  crar  ai 

with^  trampprt  the  lufpj.  daja  we  apcnt  ipBelW 
,      deiidons  dinners,  to  the  yggpatation  of  whim  jay 

and  aaytelf  were,  all  congad — the  afternoon  waOu — thlb-Sa- 

k«miMi«  had  aawe  bf  stietdied  on  thems^    It  was  def^^HBaL 
Bwafil's  aaneiable  iather,  a  actetan  oincar^  aercn^,  widt  dhe 
I  Kaia»lh»«ttotty  of  aphnaw|ihrr»  andthe  incty  of  a  sain^  a 
-la  aiiit . ana JiMla  jnaniina^  and  that  dif  waa  a  Ata^    My  wife  doled  nn 
«id*aMi^  and  bt  W«ad  har  like  one  of  hia  childmu    I  inD  not  aUcnifC 
dioaa  I  amanabW,  togcpiasi  the  Trnnatinn  and  igyad  I  had  Jarhim; aiad  I 
-mm  tmtk  mm  %a  ^U  o^m  soo^  and  scaiorlj  bdow  them,  he  lorai  a^  c»> 
l^ft    BiiMttt'a.hfathacioha»tQOb  «aed  to  tisit  oa— a  man  of  a  nwaat 
and  affmlMaata  heart,  and  incontastablY  of  the  moat  oomnanionaliito 
lararaaau    His  haoioni^  whicii  was  poif;and  nimiaU  flowed  in.aa 

DMibla  mntm.  :Be  had  not  theairco^  pf  character  of  mj.&iemd 

ToflH  bttilarthaflha|ms^OQnvanat«rahac3KeDedhim,andalI  the  woriA 

loo  4D J  hroiber . William  used  lo  join  us  Ibx  a. are^  ' 


^l^fc*    irfh 


■♦■*— ^*<  !■         »i 
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ccm  a  ji, 

.l?l«<J*»IPor«cf!iiig,v;wp^  lajiW 

y^'xt^f  f^iMf  9<^  ^.^  4b9iw!^  6f^mc  littiii9iD  io^ii»noi|i  ID  w^  or 

e',.    J^4d  tb^mii,  I  was  the  mij  one  pfikt  foot  WhowM  iW  H  ibdl[;  W  ar 
t  a  makfr  ot  vcnes^  #0  thatefjc^daf  pcodiM«(a  InAMd,^  Or  s^M  pc  ^^ 
SfD|l:^  nrlii^l^  apAiife^  HI  after  Ap^er  1  ami  w  owr  c<raytnati^-tiitiNll 
ao  pi^Uiy  pr  ui4eceD£y.  my  wjiGi  <^r  sfster  never  Mt  the  i^e.  'l^fe ' 
'  delicious  wn.    Tbe  tich  and  gfcftti^o  sif  doim  a? eiy  di^  tp  ttb  fiian 
gffi  »plei^dY4  ftUertainpient, /e^n  ^n)9  ih)  id^  of  the  luippiiiM  of  oisrl 
mfal^*  DOT  of  Ihe  Ml4^  pw«ire  w#  fdmnd  ik  t^togei^<^  his  p^mti 
m»fBf>(i  and  atteof^Mee.    Mj  wm  urai  ^  ocotre  and  tb^  ^ofA  of  A^  1 
w^^^icv^y  fcoflir  Hrhi<^  (^f  us  iofi^'  (ifr  awa.    H^  ccmrtecraf 'tulMNlPlier 


an 


in* 


IVKN^  ^aoiiiaMPP  and  oeiignt,  ;>ne  fpv«i  aosseii  9$  wen  ^  1 0u}.  i^  s»Mt,  a 
K^H^  iQ,tep;e$dng  SQciely  of  iodividtials,  conqec^id  bj  |mrer  mdfii^  iiii^' Wr 
l^ll^d  by  a  moteaidcnt  atfa^ment  and  frief^diibip  tor  efich  olher«  ^^Mot^bA 

**lHnag  Alls  ran^mer  there  were  utiong  m^aai^noM  ofa  tiipiut^  Mitftea 
En^d  91^  8{»am»  rdathre  to^ootka.Soond.  i  htd  inettiii>i>ed  to  Rosiitt^iy 
w^fif^tot  a  militajy jc^Ionf  in  this  SoiMb  ^f^,  >nd  as  we  i)iuf^ollV-tkffH|n| 
D^tior  to  d0>  we  Silt  dpwi^  to  look  of  er  my  {mers  and  mekAomtodh 
lag  d^t  (msiness.  Af^r  some  Ume«  nither  to  Imase  o^rsel^  ih^ti  ^ 
ffiffK»?ri|tiq»  of  its  comitu^  m  uif  xhitig,  wo  enlarged  «|id  port^o^ted  wfy 
fMuV  af«(  having  dressed  a  h^t^dsoa^  memmid  on  ihn  sidtjfct,  f'^itHl 
diosed  b  a  letter  to  the  Dolce  of  Richmond,  tben  Maimer  ^of  tliafOM  ^ 
I  diii^oght  w«  piuwU'  hear  no  faof<  abicml  H»  ^  we  were  i^ot'  h  M 
pmpdwhimalewdaysaAer  I  reeeived  an  Answer  ftom  hit  €|M^  IH  .r^^f**., 
afleMpeakzaR  with  great  eirHt^  of  the  merits  of  my  phrt,  he  ti3it)rDMid%e 
|hat  SuckbiSne^  was  out  of  bb  djepartmeat,  but  tha^,  if  1  #ejlM4  il^'fio 
WouM  d^ver  vav  memoK^  and.Kpommend  it  to^thei^qik.of  l.««#^<BNiinf- 
vaie^^cr^Uiy  of  State  for  Foreign  A&in,  whose  bosioeM  H  ftf^mAfHfu, 
i  immediately,  wrote  him  ah  i^sWer  of  adtnorwiedgmenty  e^t'reailng  4»M  t/o 
tepp0rt  my  plan,  and  by  fhesiime  poM  f  wrot^  l^so  to  Voffi  ^S^fwuSki'  \ik  e 
few  days.  I  mceived  answers  fit>m  thf^bpih,  infbrttiiiAff  me  iM^er^tii^o* 
Tial^Kad  been/eeeiyed  by  Lotd^GrenTfire,  and  sh^^M  |i«^iaM(  iUlo' 
C0i|si4eraiiiikn/' when,' if  a^  aitMmes  were  ^  ht  ^dpjyfed  in*fe<fthMi(b( 
mU^denentfVipon  feeehrmg  bftheriufprMatiotf,  inntoiMt^MiM^I 
apmiriHr^ea'f  ids  it  baldly  pOi9BA6  tikat '4om«thmg  pttM^  ^^A^  ,1 
buskiress/thbi]^Terf  u«ifikefy--rand  so  mde^  it"pi<»ftd  W ^^^^^y^'^' 
wards  alind  of  peace,,  called  'e€oaTentifin/t?ftl  ajtfb^wM^^ 
_.«    .    .  •'•"'  ^  -^-'^ --^tllJli^liS  a 

■WlHlvllii^  Ary 
lblitiB|6tflrUan. 
itnder^  ll*«(iin«eiitkry  t^  '(Uri  tittM'l«^UlfdliaiMN£ftM9«dut 
thitt  lAfntiten  would  kde^  i2'itft«edlfieciiMV'  mi#'Aidi#«Mf  ibfeiileeokid 
thnt  my  atieempt  to  ebLmiatf i»  tl^e  So^ltet^/aN^MMft^M^    MMlibk 


aadl^njgfynd^onwbiclil  sirroiedti^e  090138  to- I:^i)r^<6i 
>ocoi|d  memoffal  ih^onknr  U>;)i9tn  tits  de 
crvU  an$w<ft  prais^|  my  Ipian;  ftie.'  mt 


t]i5s  trohespondence,  eontimi^  1^  W«^ 


hoiE  at  Ifish-iown  on  #m  aiiieiffm<f 

VOL.  XI.   VO.  XLVI.  Z 


id  Hundl  and  ineieif  frmm  my 
if  the  measure  I  proposed  had 


} 
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been  adopted,  we  were  obth  determined  oh  going  oat  with  the  expedition/ 


ipoirs  .as'a  iti\}^  9v^iWmf^j^af^  jliftMfU  wasin  ihaJ: 

Vpect;coiri'p)eteIj^4^<y.b€S^^  i^3iboauK^aierf&  itefiisftl^^  not  jmraeun  w . 
itiiich  tot^ard^lfumlj  J  r^pew^d  thV{Mw«l(m4  ^nqe  inore  iMde,  to  dtaJBe'lmb, 
jt'rcQviIcJ/  ftpcbt  bt  JLt»J^"Y^hi^^Eiis^U.bcanily'€oneti^^  Per&ms  the 
ttimister  may  yVl^Bave  reason  to,  tv^^  h^  had  let  t|ft  off  auieUy  to  4he  5otttk 
Seas.  .  I  shpiiia  l^'glad  to  iiave  an  opportjutity  to  reniod  ht«i  of  his  ^Id  etm- 
respbndeqt  y  auu  if  ever  1  fmd  oie,  I  shall  sot  ov«ilopk  H^  - 1 4««e  say  he  has 
...  ..   -    .-.'    ..L--  •      J  t^   .*!  '  Every- ihiBj^'bowerer* 

powibW  worlds*'    If  I 
I  oolhe  t^avidblf  ii^ 

hrigaie  in  the  f  wic^  of  the  Frooch  RepubUo,  T)pt  to  oaefttioik'^liat):  mfty  he 
Tii  my  own  couotry  if  our  e^cpeditiou  thuher  suoceed*  B«kl.l»  leliinv. 
1$hortiy  after  this  disappoifitmeaC  Hiis9ell»  who  had  for  tivo  y«a>s  PcyeMtd 
hi  the  ease  and  dignity  of  ens\gu'« .  halfVoax,  aistovntiog  to  gwepty  #ighf 
pouilds  a-Year>  which  he  had  earned  bcibfb  ii^  V9t,  tn^nty-otoe  )iy  fafoilb%itt 
(hel^t  Indies  for  five  years,  was  .aoe^tpectedly  proi|awotin  by  mowrof  the 
eommander-in-chief  to  an  ensigncv  o^  (ujU  pay  ui  the  64lh  regigi^iA  of  feot^ 
then  quartered  in  the  town  of  pefikst.  He  jmi  himself  ia  ooBMqeenee'  in 
bc^Yer  ^ra^,  and  prepared  to  joiu«   I  remeitiber  the  last  day  ho^iafid;with  im 

'  all  cft'rtfiitfilfi  ^1  io 
rery  fin^  suiiof  keed 

..g,..^^ _ -,  _  r— "-  ^"*  the  siftoere^Mie* 

grbt  on  Ix^th  sides.  He  set  off  for  Belfast,  aod  shortly  .after  we  retvroei  4e 
Dabrih'fbr  the  winter— my  wife's  health  being  perfectly  ro-eatablidheciL  M  ahi^ 
manifested  by  being  in  due  time  brought  to  bea  of  our  eldttt  boy,  whcraaw^ 
called  WilHam  afier  my  brother, 

''  '^This  winter  1  endeavoured  to  institute  a  kind  of  polifical  dubi-fntil 
Whl6h  T  i^xpected  great  things.  It  consisted  of  seven  ar«ight  jaaembeia^en^ 
flent  for  their  ulents  and  patriotism,  and  who  bad  already  aaoie  or  k0»^is4 
^^isl^ed  themselves  by  their  literair  pjpoductipos.  They  were  J  i-tS  **Ki 
feltow  of  Trinity  College ;  Doctor  William  Prennaii>a»^or  of  the  QelehnXed 

Utters  signed  Orellana;  J— P ^,  autHor  of- the  stiU  naore  justly  ^yelftf 

brated  letters  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neal;  Peter  Borrowes^  a  b^rrister^  a  mi*  ^f 

a  most  powerful  and  comprehensive  mind ;  W Jl  ■>  ,  .^  ^i  lawyer  aho  of 

rfespectable  talents  ;  VV—  S— ►,  fellow  of  Trinity  CoUqge,  a  ma«i  the  «»• 
tent  and  variety  of  whose  knowledge  \s  only  to  be  oxotedtd  by  the  Aiitnb^ 
atid  intensity  of  his  virtues ;  Russell,  a  corresponding  a)iember>  and  wofuXSm 
As  our  political  opinions  at  that  time  agreed  m  moat  essential  poivtH  eMw 
ever  they  have  since  diRered,  and  as  iliis  little  club  mo$t  ctruioly  coMtpriaqA 
a  great  proportion  of  information,  talent  and  integrity,  it  n^ghi  iiatunJlj  be 
expected  that  some  distinguished  politiciaos  should  be  the  resiilt«<  Yei^  JL 
know  not  how  it  was,  we  did  not  draw  all  together.  Our  mtetings  d^geiM* 
rated  into  downright  ordinary  suppers.  We  became  a  mere  <Mftt0r-<slubk  aact 
at  length  a  misunuerstandlnRy  or  rather  a  rooted  dislike  \»  eech-othWi  whtcia 
manifested  itself  between  Drennan  and  P  »>  who  were  mmdkitftlT  fVtar 
and  Pompey  with  regard  to  literary  empire,  joined 'to  the  petreat  <H  Jt— ~ 

S to  his  living  iri  the  North,  and  trie  liiuc  good  we  saw  resulting  ffOb» 

bur  afsociatioD,  induced  us  to  drop  off  one  by  one;  and  thus,  after  three  or 
four  months  sickly  existence,  our  club  departed  this  life,  leavii»  behind  it  m 
puny  offspring  of  about  a  dozen  essays  on  dLf&rent  sutyects^  m^  aft  may  hm 
supposed,  tolerable,  but  not  one  of  any  distinguished  escelUnce*  I  am  ta- 
tisncd  any  one  of  the  members  by  devoting  a  week  of  his.  tioK  W^vl  wetl^ 
chosen  subject  %vould  have  produced  a  work  of^tea  tinMa- moire  vakic  ilia* 
1e:r  whole  club  were  able  to  shew  from  their  joint  Uboors  iluTing  ^ 


•V'« 


V   ^\\..  W  *'    ''      '^  '    V'  ^M^.vv•l-J^  '^ 


u 
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«pmkth^odiMMtt««;>    ^^ 

to  haft  Bisnted;  wa»  ^iki^ftlitifie&i  expred$iyt6'l:tritig  togiither  near  twefity  per* 
BOQs,  ererv'one  moM'orliess  ^Rscitmismd  Pbt  ifUndid'  cafenU,  or  great  co^- 
vim^<(iithties«  We  sat  and  prosed  t6g;inHer  \i\  great  jAE^lethrtity,  endeavour- 
ing bv  a  rapid  dreolatioto  of  the  boufe  to  Wonfatc  the  discourse ;  bat  it  Woutd 
iNMcl^^  every 'OM'wtts'  eM  in-  a(  scitt  bfinteflectiiai  armour,  ti^.vyhich  h^ 
fimndlitmseliMcstife,  it  ii  i¥ue,  (mt  HI  tft  His  ease^  ^lid  we  all  rejoicefl  at  the 
iDaflMin<  when  *we  'wefe  pefmftt«d '  td  hiri  homef«  arid  'set  ittco  our  roUs-d^- 
€fumh^'$Ludt\\wen,  •Any'H^iyof  tHe  tnen  ptiesent  wddid  hair^  bteht^e  do- 
light  iMd««i)teyiBfhtfn«nfi'oF'a^welM*hoMn  Mc&ty,  but  aR  together  wa^  a| 
Woia«l«r»y«  *'M>*^«»t(eh'lwih6uf'/  . 

^*  in  ileeoMltni^thie'ftaitie^  of  theittembersof  theclub,  1  find  I  have  omtu^d 
a^niftify  whom  \Bi8  Wl!lt  "Am*  bis  ta1«tita  as  bis  principles  1  esteem  as  much  ^ 
any,  and- far  mof^  than^Mst  of  them.  'I  mean  Thomas  Addis  Era i^iett^  s^ 
barrisMr.  He  is  atnafi*«otoplt^ly  i^er  my  own  heart,  of  a  great  and  com- 
prehensive ffiimly  of  thus  Warmest  and  stncerest  affection  for  his  friends,  and 
of  a  firm  and  steady  adti^i^rie^ 'to  his  principles,  to  which  he  has  sacriBceu 
mach,  as  i-htiow,  amrf  wdi;fM,'l  am  SMte,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  his  life.  His 
opinions  and  mine  scmate  e^c^fy.  In  classing  the  men  I  most  esleem«  1 
would'  pplaee  himb^ide  Rtisseli  at  the  head  of  the  list  j  because  with  r?gMra 
to  them  iKrth  thie- moist  ardent  fe^litigs  of  my  heart  coincide  exactly  wiih  the 
most  severe  deelsions  of  my  Judgment.  There  are  men  whom  1  regard  as 
mudi  as  it  is  possible,  I  am  sure  ;  for  example,  if  there  be  on  earth  such  a 

thing  as  sincere  friepdship,  I  feel  it  for  W S ,  for  George  Knox,  au^ 

for  Peter  Burrowes.  They  are  men  whose  talents  I  admire,  whose  virtu<^ 
I  reverence,-  and  whose  persons  1  love  j  bat  the  regard  I  feel  for  them»  sin<?erje 
and  affectionate  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not  of  the  same  species  with  that  which 
I  entertain  (br  R^M^eltand  Emnmt.  Between  us  three  there  has  been,  frqm 
the  veiy  ^eommenoem^nt  of  Our  acquaintance  a  coincidence  of  sentiment  ana 
harmony  of  ibc^g  on  points  whicn  we  all  conscientiously  consider  as  of  th<; 
last  importance^  whieh  binds  ns  in  the  closest  ties  to  eacn  other.  We  liave 
nnvarymriv  l)eea  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object  by  the  sam^e 
means.  We  have  had  a  fellowship  in  our  labours,  a  society  in  our  dangers^ 
Our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  wishes,  our  friends,  and  our  enemies,  have  Deeii 
the  same.    Wheoratl  this  is  considered,  and  the  talents  and  principles  of  the 


wiH  ratify  my  choice.  With  regard'  to  Burrowes  and  Knox,  whom  I.  do 
most  vtneercly  and  affectionately  love,  their  nolilical  opinions  diA'er  funda- 
mentally  from  mine ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  for  tnc  credit  of  us  all  three,,  that, 
with  such  an  irreconcileable  difference  of  sentiment,  we  have  all  along  pre- 
served a  mutual  regard  and  esteem  ibr  each  other,  and  at  least  I  am  sure  I  feel 
Itparticularlyhonoorabic  to  myself;  for  there  are,  perhaps,  no  two  nien  in  the 
woifd  about  whose  good  opinion  I  am  more  solicitous  ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forr 
get  the«f«tfAf  tttl^  iinvtfryfng  firtondshfp  1  experienced  from  them  both  when 
my  situation  was  'to  M  hamaa  appearances  utterly  desperate,  and  whea 
others,  with  at  least  as  little  reason  to  desert  me,  shunned  me  as  if  ]  hacj  the 
red  spots  of  the|>lague  out  upon  me."    But  of  that  hereafter.    With  r^rd  to 

N ,  his  political  sehtiments  approach  nearer  to  mine  than  those  ofeither 

Knox  or  Bartfowes.  I  mention  this,  for  in  ihese  days  of  unbounded  discussion 
polities,  unfortanatelyy  enter  into  etery  thin^r,  even  into  our  private  friend- 
ships. W^,  however,  ^fffer  on  many  material  points,  and  we  differ  on  prior 
oiples  which  do 'honour  to  N  — *--'s  heart.  With  an  acute  feeling  of  the 
degvkdation'of  his  eoaDtry,-and  a  Just  and  geherous  indignation  against  her 
oppressors,   the  tenderness  and  humanity  of  his  nature  is  such,  that  he 

z  2 


m  :  ■  '^Jui«ii(igripJ^iijrntQbat4it'i4f*  sir:;    ' . 

.t^^HPinXr  w.t>l9Q4>.  Ii9.i|iiiJV9fp^Xluve.ootUM(rjurtii(toiiDi^  J 

yi^iBtt  4>bf^nr«  tbit,  w>tb  tbU  pcrtupt  anni¥»gnit  jmxwty  For'  ihe  Itret  of 
i^lh^fi^  J  am  »uri;»  io  w^  Qaiuc-wUcbv9atis6cxi,blf  fonscicuc^qa  OMB.^VOtttf 
lir  mpic  Modigii  ^  mown  life,     ^  But  wlot  (be  womM  jb^l^.  tlMt 

«  tbii^  utieHy  iipfWft^iblr. '  J  Iciv^  N--! — |Doft  Moocrdy>  mi^n^taw 
UrwiU  »o^  hwt  th^  .ffdfWve  <>f Miy  ppe  9f ihc  inpids  I  b^rc  iy»Qi4(d  ir(|Meii 
(.say,  m  the  AiU  forocoT  d»e  pbme» I U>qII^  n()Qn Ki  ^..af  ^m  909  lieif 
fMJ»;X  kwe  evcc  ko^wo.  Now  d»i  I  api  nponttb^  sul^t  rnuMiJ^  ffhtt^twe^ 
ibu  m  thacboiee  of  oiv  frieods  I  bare  a)l  puv  liff  b«ieo  eaUr^wfilp  fumoMe* 
4  h9^  I  an  4iilj  4«QiiiQie  of  tbe  lofioil^  Taliie  q(  tbeir  cfiUi^m,Jiipii  I  Hdce 
tbf;  B|e|4eH|««U  io  beiii^  able  io  s^f  (bat  iha9re|ir«$«nrejiba^;<9iljni0i»  cv<[» 
of  dbpia  fiom  wbom  I  most  matenallj  diflEerc4  oa^oiim  oTtbrjUft  iBipcMl- 
a^ai^aodQo  oecuioDt  qf  peculiar  cfifikiiltp,  apd  ibv  toQ  .^rjUuiiU . Wf  s*cn- 
6ee  ^fooaifttaoiB^  or  pdociple  qu  eiiber  aid^^^Hi  cucwqutaocft  )fliH^  kfO^V* 
c;ftr,.mdp|iiidt  4l»]l  mofc  to  ibor  credit  than  tOWAfU  But  to  KfiMU^  tp^  poj 
biatonr  firoia  tbia  kNigdi9KsaioD,4>a  wbichr  boweser^  I  4v^  wUb  nftc^mu 
e9}le4aa  i  am  finofla  ftbe  ioeatiioable  fneoda  1  bavc  m^iUHii^*  m}  fro^ 
otfacBiWbonIiC|siidaol)eaay  ofwboio  J  afp^bfMit  tQ>p^  JtJ^i^S^W^ 
4d|atioa  to  ny  aool  to  dfireU  opoa  tbcir  i»fij^,^tkA.fh^^n»Jin  »q4  anOTfteJI 
^idbotiQO  i  M  for  tbem.  Gqd  Icoowsjwbetb^  w/9  sliaO.exef.i^^^  or^if 
ire  doy,  bpw  «WWy  ^  '^  t"*7  auTTiv^  ibe  /cpntcut  in  irhWb  Mr5^  m  W^ 
affi»f«n|nc<fc  about  u^cmback.  If  it  be  my  lot  4^  ope  10  ML  L  Vta^rt-iAiofi 
fpo  thia  aiiiall  teatimoo j  of  my  JR;gaid  tor  tbeoi»  vnMica  ^ad^  cifnvngta%B^ 
wbich  I  think  may  wjumot  ita  aioficrity.*'  ,     ^       ' 

WeahaflBcare^y  opolosiaefiM'tbekiigAof  die  "pvtfcediay  «Kta»L 
Ab  the  mere  loooadty  of  mtendsbrp,  were  the  writer  if  ooiMMMipttwm, 
the  subject  noigpt  be  oflittl^  interest  to  the  genera!  reader.  '  But  m  iht 
present  caae  it  is  otl^rwiaef  '  4B  the  9^ouota  that  have  rei^d^  us  of 
WoUe  ToBo  coafina  bia  owa  yapffwpmu»ya  Qf  biomtf  %i„|i^i|m  oT 
Mdnt  aad  geaeraaa  enM>tioBa.  The  liai  €ff  frie^cU  wibom  ^  fiMad%r 
eMineratea,  era,  ia  tbaa  veapeet,  ao  mumy  lYum  wnmi  tBjkMmt^  Wc 
tannoc  qneation  his  pnrafe  fMes  to  tfieir  lUgagd,-  w^ile^fak  deateri* 
^general  respect  for  his  abflities  he  has  left  ftlMinAant  fTi»(f&,  In  thb 
jpoifit  of  view  it  beconics  a  matter  of  poKtical  Uutntctimi,  p9  hkm  He^ 
attepdon  direct^  t^  a^d  ferioualy  q^ined  upon  t})e  iU)^t»  ^^^ 
.lapa  4Md  iastitttli(»aa  which  could  baf#  CTaaperated  %  pafs^oirpjf^ 
BiaajF  viataaea  aad  takatta^and  Jboar  ttUMijftf8eii|biMig..bi«9  ip 
fiartook  of  hie  eaamrpie  and  his  fiate!>  iato  entfaauieaftie  aad 
boatilftjr.  He  hae  hims^  preaiented  Iks  witfi  a  yMd'  thekA  4€ 
system  of  government  upon  which  he  grounds  hie  juslSOeatioiLi  ft  la 
ao  important  posaage  in  these  memoirs^  and  not  the  less  as  rm^j^ 
from  an.avoiac4.epemy,  who  icankj^f  and  9UQ^te)y  discloaea.&e  yVr^fa 
ead  iD0Uvee:aad  aooapa  walk  aFbicb  ao  ob«aur«  polipcal advjiafiir»ft  v 
the  BieeefaBoe  of  lue  ftalnta  and  ladignaiieiti  qeuU  bare  ^amribotM 
so  mainly  to  the  production  of  a  formidable  civil  war.  UaaUr  tiiia 
aspect  the  p<4iticn  eoofeesiofis  «f  Theobald' WdMeFTone^liave  mufbr- 
tunately  a  continning  inteiest  and  application,  which  diose  wlMffeiete 
Inow  the  present  state  of  freland  will  be  the  first  to  admit. 

**  The  Faeacb  Revoloisob  bad  aoar  .been  abpotil^alTf  Mootba  iqrita-|Mo. 

aieta.    At  iu  commeocementy  as  the  first  emotions  are  generally  hooeaa* 

ry  one  was  in  iu  faTOor;  but  after  some  time  the  probaMe  conacqaeti< 

ooarchy  and  aristocracy  began  to  be  seen,  and  the  partisans  of  botb 

ch  considerably  in  tbeir  .admiration.    At  length  Mr.  Borke'a 
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gave 
Tears  before,  the  nation  vvnjn  a  letfaaTttr.    The  pnny  efforts  of  the  Whiir 

Sought  6rv>«ri8fl?htW^       -mm  wftfcK/bH^^^i,'  tar  baw?«f 

aba<hSr*and  dc^Soff;''!  Mafe  W^unsuaittsfUr  hW«r  at  tfte^Weteacy  6f 

EnMi^  ,By  iftV  pMhUfttdH'  m  %^tetf  iMtm  Wftfr  Spliih;Wj  RtfHf 

alsc?  fSfifiy  ifientfofe^ ; HUit ' r "fbuiSr  ffebbtf^  Jrho^mnVW  to  iteWnd  -my  m2 

tetnpt,  (S'baid  th<^  l^wt  ihiii'W'ea*the^4!bchid^'ltfta^^^  «9seftiiL' 

nate.    Bdt  tli&  rapia'«>dWS6feji<>fi'"iP  etfent^;'  ahd.  *tfj?>re''iil»,  tl^'  eMblitttorf 

^'hrch'  h^d  takiri  ntoe  Wl^ii^/.iihd^bfb^ri'ihfi  tMF^^^tft^^  ^  dfe!}p6t?«ftf 

rtfdied  foi  fotiTteen  6cntiifiifk,  Kad  'tfidroii^gfciy'aroUa^ff  sfll  Eyitipt;  pM  ^m 

eyes  of  evcfv  rftad  Ih  evi»H  hudf ter  wert  trifqed  ati5ff6tisly  tWi'theFrtriili 

Natldtfal  A^s^mbiy.  'Iri'Bn'^Mid/fibTM^  H&d  ib^  tMtiidN  ecMf  letely  i«  d^ 

dde  the  pnbflfe,  taschirflte*  bV  d'n^d^u^ff^  irtiHRea^iirf;  tWrteW  flatttiW*  id 

mdriy  of  their  pryudfccSL'arid  aaiitoated  Hy  flictt  tmcOrttfaertib?fe  hfctre«>*f 

Prance,  iirhich  fto  chktigte  of -WWHfmytttt^rf'eoiHd  dt^I    TW4Hi6fe  Etiglidll 
nation   ^^ -^^-'^'•'^'^''*   .Stt-^kdAli^fi^u^  Mitiaa:»<;i>.vu.j^t^.*;L...?.j  c.*..ilj^  ^r  .uJ^^vl« 

ri^9 

They  fcalculate^  dl  Wii^hatfts'tfcte  JreibkHe  ^Rects  whttH  the  energy  of  fe^di 
rated  iFrant^  migttt'ha^  oA  th^h'^oAiHierce.  TWcy  rcjjdlced  \vften  thefw^ 
the  combiViatWh  of  despdt*  fbWirittt^  tWty^e*  thi^  ancient  system,  and,  p\efttti^, 
^  dlsmettibef  themoriiVchyV  a'^<J^^ey  Watted  Wfth  faipat%h«e  f6r  an  oce* 
8ion  which,  happily  fof  hnittaWty;  In^  j^oofi  fodnd;  when  they  eriighir  fffth 
sbtae  api^aranbe  afdk(^i:i  ekkj^^  hi  be^dA  1H  (fhe  ifffi^oti*  eontesl-  Bfit 
matters  were  quite  different  in  Irelatid-Mm  oppressed,  ?nsttlted,  and  pltin^ 
Aiml/^natkm*'  As'twr^df' rkifew  Q)cpei!fiD^ia%  Itrbat  U<wa»  to  be  enslvred, 
^re  8yi||ifiiHih«M4  gibt^.^inoer^ly  wij^  the  Fcenchpebpre^  and  w^cbed  t)v^ 
ipiOgress  to  freedopB  ,Wj^th  .^^^  utmost  An.xjeg.  Wc  nad  not,  like  En^lani 
a  prejudice  rooted,  in  our  riahire  a^imt  Prance.  As  the  revolution  iu- 
vznctd,  and  as  cveiiti:  ijtpafi Ad  HftiiSclve*,  the"  jSitblib  spWt  of  Irelari*  ibse 
with  B  rtpid  accelcratXoti;  "l^c  fearrf^iHtriirf?ni6siii<*fl  of  the  arisfocVacy  tofefe 
ht  t^  Wm^,  eNr  ifi^>^  sttll  >tiigller  pfb|>ortiMr^  Iv  a  iitUe  time  the  Ftttkdt 
t«¥o(ullOII'b«Mlfti^tlM'«sli«f'eTCiiyiinu's  «f6a4,  and  the  nttioDr  was  fauF^ 
<#vidcd  hKto*  t^o?  I^veaf  t^^Ktieati  the  Arktocraw  and  the  Democrats^  (epir 
iiblMaiborrow#|i^9inJFriKDice,)A}JiQ.biiv^  since  been  measuring  each  other's 
li^rengtb^^  a^d  carryip^  pn  a  und  of  smothered  war,  wbtcti  the  c6urse'6f 
evei>ts,  li  is  highly  probable.'  may  loon  calt  1AC6  energy  and  aeiioh.  It  lb 
needtess-'lbclicvfe,  te  siy  th<t  f  Wai 4  dembcrtit  from  <hfe  i=*fy  cottitti^hci*. 
rheth  (' yd  a^  all  'Axt  m^ct^  of  gi^rttntHt/m,  'tthUMnfj  the  4tll§cs"  VitilH 
yii&^lktnt  VSM^}vm^i^(^mM^m  th^^AetMei  thiigafe'ihe  tftfif^^f  foo' 
to  any  tufxieMtimiv'if  any  nch' I  hftd,  df  ofty  «iicce«Msr  a^  lh<!  b«(ri  f«rl 
ideh  'be«lniR>  ptfafty  tiotorlo'M*.  But,  inhei,  1  had  for  soifie  time  reuounc^ 
an  hope,  andr.  1  may  say  «U  desire,  of  sueeeediug  ip.  a  profession  which  I 
^W3^  disiilced,  a»d  .which  the  (ibKtical  prostituftnn  dfiis  members  (though 
otherwise  men,  of  hhch  honour  and  gf^sLi  p^rsdHal #brtl<.)  h)id  talh^x  fe 
sincerely  to  despise.  ^  thefelbfe' seldom  t^^Dtn^r't1V6"Fodr4!Mki^';%(^^d^b 
1  tiddpt  Kttyt/r^  ttf^isms;  aiVd  Icttn  bf  HH  «fr^  stfldy'tT  MW^  la^,  Whittt  «#e 
MieeesAftfliy  ad^fffeMl  by  tlHM  yMnfi  mea  wfaMa  ot:geet  it  hto  irise  kr  tMr 
fMenUm.  it 

'  ^  Aa  I  dBttfe  ifboilfc  thift  pariod*  rattier  more  fopwaid  thatn  I  bad  hither^ 
doBe,it  is  neoetfpsry  for  the  understanding  of  my  histoiy,  to  take  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland;  that  Is  to  saj^of  the  meAibers  6f  (ke 
Established  rellgion-^lhe  Dissenter^:— and  the  Cathol res. 
"Tlifr  9^  fMrtty,  wh^mi'M  distilioimMsMMi  I  call  the  Proteacahti^  tfMlxgh. 


34t^  ^tthtei^^A>i|^«  m:o«MifvvW«i(»'3^t. 

oT  tbe^'^^erriih^t,  tod'^  ifiViJ^Hdlhfli  dP^Che  kiiMM'pMysny  iof,  the 

the  Uw.  tlif^i  t^v^u^;  Ifye'VlrjiMy,  the  Abi^,  the  owMstnoy.  ^  the  cotpoMUcn».$' 

Were  fouf^S^d^tt-itiifisabre  ^hd  |Mnd6f'^  imd  b«ing,Afl(Uiw<hre^'l)ota  odblBjF  of 
foreign  iidtitpcrrs  \u  the^dMd,  th^f '««w  .ii€tt  Mterilkp'ibli  ifacif  ptfEBona  .ftod* 
estates  btit  in  a  doste  ^dhiichc^rf  wlf h- '£ff g|sLiid^  whd  -inrvflted  oJF- their  feara^ 
and,  as  the  price  of  hcfr  protectioor,  ^icaeilcNl  the^iiniiiiick  amrnender  of  il»e 
commerce  and  th«  l!berctcs  of  irekmd.  Different  erentt^  partacuUrly  tho 
revolution  in  Ameiicd,  had  enabled  ahd  eitiMdened  the  other  two.partieaw 
of  whom  I  am  about  to  ftpeak/ to  barry^the  Pmtsitanfti'iato.aieasiire^  hkhly 
disagreeable  to  England*  and  beneficial  to  tbcivcountryv hnt  in  vMhicb, inMi^ 
accidental  circumstances,  they  thktst'iiot  leiustflk)  eoneon  .The  spirUio£.-tibo 
CiOrps,  however,  remained  unchanged,  ai&  the3^'tMve«faiuf«Bicd4iaieveiy/«<ta»4 
slon  since,,  which  chance  offered  them.  'Tm^^^aA^^  ther«foni//so  aowecfiiil 
by  their  property  and  influence,  were  implicitly  d«!roted  tn  Englaftct  whieh 
they  esteemed  necessary  for  the  seemtyoiFl^eir  exiatenoe.  Th^  adopted,  ia 
consequence,  the  sentiments  and  the  langiiOj^  of  the  Brkish^Cabtnet.  They 
dreaded  and  abhorred  the  principtes  of  the  Frenaeh  Renohttion^  and  were«  in 
one  word,  an  anstocraey  in  the  fulleat  aad  moM  odious^xtontof  th«  temu 

"The  Dissenters,  who  formed  the  seeoad*  ^atty,  were  at  least  twice  as  du* 
merous  as  the  first.  Like  them^  they  wcnrea  colony  of  foreigmfSy.in  their 
origin  J  but  being  mostljr  engaged  in  tf*de  and  maou^ioturesv-wuh-  a  few 
overgrown  landed  properties  among  theav,  they  did  not,  like  then,  feel  thai 
a  slavish  dependence  on  England  was  essential  to  their  very  exlsteace,  Stroas 
ip  their  numbers  and  in  their  courage,  they  felt  that  they,  unem  able  to  defeaa 
themselves,  and  they  soon  ceased  to  consider  tlMinsohfes  as  aoy  other  than 
Irishmen.  It  was  the  Dissenters  who  composed  the  fk>i«eff  or  the  ^moua 
volunteer  army  of  1782,  which  extorted  from  the  En^ish  mioisiar  thej^eato- 
ration  of  what  is  affected  to  beeatied  the  Constitulioii  of  Ireland*  Itwaa 
they  who  first  promoted  and  continued  the  demand  ofa  fkarliameiitary  Be- 
fbrm,  in  which,  however,  they  ifvere  baffled  bf  the  fa)»ariDi. address  and 
chicanery  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  it  was  they,  ftnailv,  who  were,  the  ficst 
to  stand  forward  in  the  moat  decided  and  unqiiaiffted  manaer  inaupportof 
the  principles  of  the  French  Hevoltttion. 

**  The  Catholics,  who  comprised  the  thinl  partyi  w«fe  above  two*tbiitls 
of  the  nation,  and  formed,  perhaps,  a  stiH  greater  prapaitioo.  Thay  ens^ 
braced  the  entire  peasantry  ot  three  provineesw  They  eonatitated  a  coptidov* 
able  portion  of  tne  mercantile  interest?  hui  froni  the  tyraiwy  ot^A^.paaal 
laws,  enacted  at  different  times  against  them,  th^  possessed,  but  a  veiy  small 
portion  of  the  landed  property,  perhaps  not  a  finh  Mrt  of  die  whoW.  U  is 
not  my  intention  here  to  give  a  detail  of  that  eaeeraMc  and<  iniuxipua  eade» 
framed  with  the  art  and  the  malice  of  deinoiMj  to  pltindevaa^  tlegiaxie  ond  hiia- 
talize  the  Catholics.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  tbera  %raf  «>#  iojustioe^  ao  dr<gpatfj 
no  dlsQuaH^cation,  moral,  political,  or  religioos,  ofcvilor  imlisafy^  ifaal  was4i»c 
beaped  upon  them.  It  is  with  difiieaUy  tiiat  f.  Mstvaiaiu^MM  firoos  enteiJag 
hito  the  abominablo  detial ;  hut  it  is  the  less  »eGessaiy,as  it  is  toibe  fiMiiid^n 
so  many  publications  of  the  day.  This  horrible  system,  pnnaoii  loic  aba»e  a 
century  with  unrelenting  acrimotky  and  perseveranoei  had-  wrooglu  lis  filU 
effects,  and  had,  ro  fact,  reduced  the  great  body  «f  the  Catholic  pcasAolfy.of 
Iri^and  to  a  situadot^,  'morally  and  pbysieally  apeabiag^-  below  that  of  tbo 
beasts  of  the  f^elU:  'Hie  spirit  of  their  f^w  remiiaing  gieotrjr  was  brokcD» 
and  their  minds  degraded.  It  was  only  in  the  class '  of  tbehr  mefobimls,ap4 
traders,  and  a  f^w  members  of  the  «ie«cal  pwfii««tmi^.«pKft^haAMm^gg^an 
education  In  despite  of  the  penal  code,  that  anything  like  poUl«cai  senaauan 
existed,  ^uch  was  pretty  nearly  the  sitttotioti  of  thto  three  great ^pattiea  atibe 
commencement  of  the  French  Rcvohition ;  and  certaiory  a  <nuoU  aa^re 
gloomy  prospect  could  dot*  well  peetenl  itself  to  Uie'«yea>ofan9- friend  of 


laleilf  anil  hii  ^omttf^q  BM  m  AfTfatfrnilfkltb^^riiA  w4A9^9(n 


£nflidp>C8vmuhi0«hMr,rlN^AN:ii)«(^ii^  ilba^j^t^l,>jF^i^o«^e^V^p  V^Jifv  .,... 
:Th« 4oiidiBOo.of  fin^Bd.ioKUtl^d  hsA  '\^^^,?ief^^,^,ifi,cfia^lmd,lf^ ^j^p 

lliitdisuMoii«,»*tlke  iiWletjliim  4»ftri;f!)Vt^r^lHi9  wi)Uj«gAB«it^^JflgflJt9;,^  Aey>a,w 

.€karly  tbit  if.  rvdf  lhe(DwtonU«)i^}id.C^)t);oli5^,vi^^(^  ^p  discover  tjhijir  tyup 

i»t6r^ts»«jid»  ftu-^cttins  their  former  di^^Pfl^iofP^^wer^i^c  iji^i/t^  f^pr.cf^ly  and' 

flMke^joDHnon  oau8e>  In0jdowlii/«U  pfxSngiM.^f^j^fn^Sy,  ai^ds  Qf  coursje,  of 

jlifln'Owhwi^ustiiartdiUnmly^  w,cjuW;h^jyi>^  A?eflps§ary.>n4  iiiiii^ed^e.9J09s^- 

^tKHca.    They,  ttienstore^.  lalMKir^d  iQOpV'ou^ly.  ^nd  for  a;  lo/ig  |un/;  suq-^ 

stSB^uM^i  to  Ise^p  tho  other  .^wo. 4^t|t  jWundier  i  .^ful  t^e  £n£^isl>.govermn'cut 

•baiieven  ikeaddtnt  lo.  pcriuA^c^  th(  ^()£^fhol^  that  )he,  non-exfcutjon  of  the 

.fMNiai'kwfl^  whiotu  io  f«ct»  vermU^o  9^toqii^m  tq  h^  ei^ifbrcod  ip  .jliejir.full 

vigoor,  .waa^owiof^  to  theik  dtiM^iWiy ;  .that  ,thj&  t^^x^i^s^^its  amil  D|s$en/iier3| 

but  especially  Ihe  latler»  weie  A^  ^^m^s»  ^¥4  t^mselve^  in.  e^^cf.  the 

piotectors  oc  ibe  Gatbc^  people..  .Uni^er  (h^s  ^rr^n^mei^t  th^  a)ach{p9 

.of  governoMnt . moted  Ibrviaid  <oo>.carpe^grf:MU)d  ^.  but  thi^   time  was.^t 

Jeogtb  eomein^hen  the  aytteoi  ,of  iaiquity  was  to  tumble  ui  the  diist/aud 

the  day  of  truth  and)  .reasfm  torii^wmei>ce.    Sq  far  back  .as  the  year.  1783 

.the  volante«n  of  Belfast  ba<I  •  insti:uc(ed   ihdr  deputies  to  the  Cpoven- 

■tion,  heid- ia  Dublia  fox  the.  purpose,  of  framing  a  parliamentary  reforo^ 

4o  suppoit  the  equal  admission  pf  the  Catholios  to   the  rkbt3   of  free- 

inea.    io  this  iostance  of  libeialiiy  they  were  then  almpst  alone,  for  it.  is 

-their  fate^  id  politacal  wisdom «  evei  \9  be  in. advance  of  jiheir  ^ounlry^eo. 

'It  was  soffioieBt,  ho^wevef,  tp  .slam  the  Government,  who  imrpeqiatel^ 

|»rocufed  from  Lord*  KenniMre*  at  that  (kne  esteevied  the  teaser  of  .the)  C^ 

■tholicS)  a  solemn- dittirtowJiJ,  in  the  4fiiaQof  the  bqdy,  of  any  ^isb.to  he  re;$tQre^ 

•^.their  longest  jrtghla.    Pro^tyate.as  \J^t  Catholies  were  a(  iha't  period,  ^^ 

Jasi  ittMdi'  iMirtoo,  m^uch*.  .  Tbe>«  inat^i) Uy  ^uisembl ed  th eir  g9nei;al  CQiam \^^, 

««nd  disanrowod  Loud  Hwcniparl^  ivvid  hi%/iisavA1ir9'»  obseJ^ving  ;a^  th^  same  li^ 

^tbat  iheyjweretnnt  Cranicxir  99  jjiifereptly  fi^m.all  other,  n^eq  a^  to  h?  in  jffffp 

•wlth'itMrowii  dsgradalioDf .  Tt^  in^iypruy  of.the  yQlunteerCpi^v^ntiq^, 

however^  resolved,  to  consider  the  infaosi^ufr.geelag^aiionof  JU>rd  !fC^j[;^nv^e.^ 

the Toke  of 4I16 (jalbolier  of  M^uidi  and  in  p^ns^joence  the.eman/cipation 

of  thai  -body  DoloMMr  snude  a  pari  jof  their  plaA)  of  xelbmi*    Tne  conseq^u^i^^^e 

natttralto  aaoblirilyvand 'InjustiefB/imm^atdy  ensuea^    The  Coveirpoief^t 

'Moingahd'Conventiombji^tbeif  dwn  act  separate  themsdves  frpm  the  grefit 

ittMH  of  the  people*  who  cpMid  aU>nfk give. them  effective  force,  held  tlie^iit 

-deiance^  .lMid>»afcforaajdAble  assi^pd^n  which  ynder  l^et,ter  principles  tn^gpr 

vkof^  kehlitfaiBifatit  oflfteUpd-ind^irhai^ds,  was  broken  up  ji^vith .di^race ac^l 

-wildfflih3»u-«^-MttBQmbl«^ivarnij|g«  ^t  tha<^e  who  l^ikQw  fXQik  hp>y,^o  ren^f r 

tMir  jtistvigkla'torotW>i.will  ^  foitpd  incapa^q^iffirosJj  af)hei^Q^  to  m^t 

*^«mtu    Tbe  Mtttiedi  GnmfniM4«  of  tbfi.  CatA9lLC^,  iof.y/li^ph  I , have  s|^|^p 

Ofbovo^'aii^wMohuisiiioo  ikt  teftc ^79^»  has  m4<i^a  dia|ingi;^sh^d  fi^turejf)  ^ 

'poliiM  of/kelaniC  waa.ft  body  eompos^  of  \^f\r  ^MlM'Rf*iAneJii;.cou];i^^ry^f^- 

•-tkn^^'aniii^fi*  ccitam^nMmbferof  ^rchaats,an4«  ^r^^rs#.au,  lesldenyn 

'DubKnybotnannod  b^othft Cathn^li^s  in  tb# different  to.wjj^.corpor^e  jp  fcpr^- 

seilt 'tbon«    Tho ongHMiliO^iociii oC this  iivBtitMtion  wa^  ^qyb^ii  t]i^ repe^^pf 

a  parttotiand  «ippnaiiilie-l»^^  joaUe4^Q«j^riera{^»,wVcA^^        |evt^'d;',Vn  tj^e 

'<ioihdiee'oni3P))«n4lih»^£!ioyerQi9eni  whii^h.  to^d/bbe  Co^^f t^^  at  iifsLa 

'contenieatinstiiiineot  on:  aoi«ie  aocgaaipiu^^copnive^./f^tbeir.f^xisiei^^^^ 

degfttded'Waa^ho  Catholic  mM  l>^.*ft.f€rty^4>>t|lj^.fr!TpaiU9^  pf  fpeii^  Cijjp- 

tttiftceiabaai:  1770),  audi  long  a(cer,  mi  4>e;  wqrfi  Aap|?y  ^  ^  allqwcjd^to 

fto  tip  to  tbotXjastk  wi|h*  ai»  aboiiunabiiff^^visljt  ^irfdress  to  teacb'  si|(;cessiye 

*  VkerdyV^f  ^Hici^jnioreoHer,  ufjUU  iho  wcemui  pf  M>e  Puke  of.J^^rtrii»ud[in 

I788i^'8o<i4ittlc*iioiim  waft:tAkien<ijim;  bM  Qy^  waa  ..th^..n^s(  w)i.q  eon- 
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;hV?fe  tb.thfe 

*^  "^^TidFng  to  khfiti^  tyWt^  of  Mitjgd  am<nig  th^^lfethdliii^,  ftf^'ittt  oiJe^So^MMi 
!  't^flfkefto  fedn  the  litiei^  df  fheiroe#^^l^crtr4ntb«Klt6rti         ;     ''•     " 
^"     The  Ut^s^nt^s  dt  the  Ndrfh,  ^<t'indr6  e^tit<;^  t)f  ihetM^m  ^'Bdhf^ 
'  ^  afe^  f Mni  tlrt  geniiijf  of  thfeJr  rrfigkm,  aftd "frwi  ttr*  s^ij^Hot  4i AfsKm  ^DTpdlK 


*  6t>ta^  H:  €(M5c^s  ttiit  the  f^mt 'tV' IftilC eii^lflj$  )t^yt«»H»ttettt  wi^'Mlr  m 
^  to  j^ddVtf  1^6  iinited  tffbth  d/fitk'  WUt^ IHsb  febttt^MMnbtertlt,  ai^1<^ 
'''^Mtltic^  in  then-  own  hitMh  thtt  t#be'ft^;iV  #tt('^e<«^lHvt(r'be',}ilvt.  t^ 

ci|»t  their  ejei  onet  more  on  the  long-neriettcffl  Chthdli^,^iMfi»rd6ttti^  o€ 
*^  '^lf  mdn,  «^Vhi«^;  ho#H^,i«fei'lUd!%6t  td«ie«Vi^  tfteh^VScMft/iih^  de- 
'''  t^^ri^i^ct  ^  b^  o^  a  aevt  irfiMtxii  ArM <ii»  mise"  ih^t'nMetttt&iX^e  HMrqr 
''  'Mtt  hldeiyttttl^l^  bf  iHMr  c6tiH%6ki  th^  Miatf  bttlsH^^^M'^g^  tA^flK 

m^holc  pimple.    The  Caiholics  oh  theit  pan  were  tapidH'  ttiittg  m  bbHaeal 

ntRiQml 


,  . sr        jp6n  the  p<*^lteitf' 

TOtifttty. '  Trhe]]^  saWth^b^Whrti^piwjifecft'of  WrtJet!^,'  ^ftV^hF  vvj^iitf  ut!Tttticc 

''"]h^nipt}fmfe  t3ff  thkt  |ofity6'ftbUit*f  ifHnch  neref  ret^riis '  ut  ^^mM^  i^ncy  Mint  it* 
''T^th^  th^^cth>^ ih^ttifefs «f tlfeCtthi^ftt^ ^^fcdjttefl  fd'tfeC'dbfMNiA  Ui^tf»- 
'^'  mt€96fi\\c^m  xtiVdiAikfhtiih;  ^fing  fbr  « if p^i  df the'1PeMl^Vrs2'  lite 
* '  tiit (»ffi\etjltv tb^ Wa^d  «tnftdtitrt  aro^e  b  their ^tMi*W!y/^ 

*    sedi^cctf  drtht^rMtttftFbj^  GWteWnWtif ;  pivt*  (ht  meMttit  «  J*«_-^_ 
tioti  J  fttAl  tit  ItAtein,'  Iiiief'ii'f6i(^cbffttet^  in  itMch  faDth^tettie'  MranMo  ^vwy 

;  VilMi?<^  itf'tM  e\^i«iM^,  (^  AtiMJdH^65t fast  %hk  to  dfftd  M  fivhhitilf the 
'    ififthiM  ^plSfekttbff .    71|e  Ifi jii^ol^  df  th«  ^totttttt  dentbei^ 
' '  h^  i^iSfMi^iht wr'vMtMj  ^d^'defektefH  they  w4to  li^r ¥et  ii!iiMif\hdk€a 
'  dfrwh.    Bf  (he  if»t%!tfiiOa  of  the'6hVenitttMVtfley  1^  ibt  Atmntm  to 


tUBBJhkh 


•iSD«tiMi8^ ! \m\M , jii^;68Ef r^- hap,  w^, ..    .  ^ 


.4afeat,  ibfiy  wcm  in,  ^d(4>  ii^  >h^  mtieriral  Mwcipii  tfW^^       ^BWWVPS 
,  aM^pn,  thi»y,w»m  piwar^fift  waaww  ^fi^\!^9^,.m^ 
.  a<kl«gr^er.  wepgtu  and)  (P<nweqwpce49,iwcjx.XB\tcntt!Hj  PfM^hJ^ffl^  f^/?^ 
.  over  to  Irdi^td  Efch^nl  Bu^kei  qhly  awf  j^.t^^^M^ 

:  yottug  man  caflia  ^J^fF.^l*  «^op5»W^jj^^ 

.  ickt  pt  has  fatbcxV  rutni^^  wHu^  ibe  Catl^Ulbs  cgf^da^ft^  |^f  xeT^jreaafi 


wouKl  for  his  o«vi>  j^KiK^  if.pot  fot.4^»s/  9;^i^t  bis.^Qii  i^u^Jti^^i9we<aDd 


\^  of  ialeq^  wp^ 


,     .  ,      boztia^i;!  ot  uaen^  troo^  iiatore^  aD$^i:pl^yf  te^)  aa 

,  may  be  w^U  fi^poee^;  ifiiiiaie  vta^.i^^^^^^ 

waa'ttUtrly  deficieiU .  ux  juds^'^''^  '*>«*.  ^^P!?f?  fP^  espe^i^ialljr  ,iij  jjic  arlf,of 
,   maBadng  fiaiiies. ,  Sn  ibrcie  pr  fbpr  o^oinn^'  tima^  ^unog  ^^11  |ie  raxinaju^ 

t^  ImaRtfy  ha  coptrived  ta  embroil  h^fxiiieK'^j^iict  to; a  certain  exte^,cVe(^j]ii> 

loittee,  Vfaib.al^  parties. U       ^'  *      *'       '*     '     -    ♦»  -  *n 

mfoi^and  finally  dctlrioi 

they^ciuappiov^  and  tl 
>  aawunoe  of  ib»  non  Tfi^o- wu«^^ 

pernm,  appponod  kin,,w.^h;t%^«ii|ffl^ 

bis  *hona»d,inrbiaam  wtSi^^X>j^ 

body.  Warn,  uaat^dl^  M;mc^  «>  <*SJ?fMf^^  P'^fi'^.^MFWS^^ 

^  aeot  adapuutioQ  to  tbtoi^  fi^m  fbr^bii;^xertioU3|  and.pre^eoAea^m  ffiffflkjba 

•om  of  tufp  thouiand  {{|9itt5§ks./../. ,    /  '',"'■.*  -,,'...         T  ',  ';  ,-s    fV^V  j^,''- 

"  it  waf  nmdb  about  ibfi  Mff a  Aaj  w  W?»f?^«>n  w^  tfae  Catb;p|ic>Ddy 
€omipai]GedH\.tbeiiiaqper.wbi^hiJ^,atin^,,^M^  Ip  relate^^  J  cairoorpf^^tfo^  iib 

betoff  m  Aflftenoaj  .  j.   .   ,•  ,/    ,        .1  ,^."      ^     .;     .  f^j,j 

,  jmicn  mx ,bf9  taifU! ^  apd  mret^oj^  ^d  f and^icd  hiooaett  aa  «greeaJpi^  t4| 
;  ..ibat.he waa(^a(ulily'aj(lji]ftted.|ptb.tba  a  Qfi^d^)^ of 

.    aavf^raloTtbeir  cUSi. ;  'Tbis  y^  an  unuiiial  cfrcnmstaQce^  a^  Bfiti^  pl^ff ^ 
ii  ^'iy  wa«iic>ii^^  fwqwWa  wiijv.  tl^  of 

,    Belfipt. ..  Tbe  ^auioi^cvafieauqa  fvtA,  at  ims  period  bMAEi0ui§  tp  f 

pubtic.iip^ica.  W, t%  M^^  99 %Wf '^yt'^^e^^B^ 

not  praoiifly  wba^  ^  .<Ml^  ,tQ  q^n^  foryv^rd^j^^tb  a  diuuaramv^  ijl 


ytwoi 


roe 


to dnw.ttp and  ipnsinit  to  }utn,  wlVa^^cVfaHflp  »^}mmff^.Vn^t 
wbicki  ««W«oily,,did.    VI  TO^tfPg  of  ^Jwj^ijitpjiij^^ 

on  tbi^fcing  qjow^crioasly,  ftai^.jl  W»..p^^«lfp°  S% 


leataaa, 
.^^nmrt 


,.    eoon  fiirm^d  my  theory^  ^^.ViJ^^hV^ff^Xr^ 


0ftBcdiak«rtiictel|9iciitiJBbifbb^iifre^^  ^BbciPM^ 

tii%i»i(ilsbj^iraiiofflbMi  tUe  tBMtitt,*fai?afegoiit >roMQpin i u  Aiiiatcl^  in »|iea»r»» . 

UY,>it<w|^s'iM»t  to  beistipfposedi  llieyki«riiiicbinrflB(^anour»4n  oBveh  thex^iuv 

dttivModftney  JbCtiivhwhwiiMu^-iiAJito  Ufittea'iiLBif/JnAiiBittib  asiarviiayitjy.iiQtv 
4aiio1i>Mev«rj|heinMioii  «ltghti^hv  iTo  ithp.Oitbcfiiaii  Iiihttii^ltt.  k  oaii** 
OMBiory  tNnaddbcsa  tojwH'iiibeciUun  that^hsjio^afaoDs^siOOMldinuke  tbeii^.poliii- 
c^BmiMioif  «bnev>ijreob<i^iKi  upbn  thdr  ^ppon  ttsitc^rtatoiyj.  1^«i^Wt 
ili^|had:'alrediy 'beniliito' JMitofeat  •a«tiong\»tn  wronnif-  aod 

pptMftid,>th^incmMd  in^theiMeiHt  of 'Ctvervi Irish  GathoiiciAa  incxtifpaUt 
ikliM)ttelwei|)l  thttifin9liB)i'BBine(aiid.powcra..'.'TbarcflttDaincdionly  (beDia-^ 
ficnters,  .whom  I  knew  to  be  patrioiic  and  enlightened.  Howtver,ythj&eveaAa 
at  Bel&st  had  shewn  nie  that  all  prejudice  was  ncit  entirely  remoTed  from 
thpir^l^^ij^^.,  i,Li»at  down  a«eordingly,;aqd  wfpU  i^  paaraMet^fuclressed  ^  the 
jQi^»^|^m,  andwhlcli  I  eiuitled  "An  Aigumeol.on  Den&It.Qt  .the  Cathoitca 
OiCXr^lai^ ;'.'  the  blged  of  which,  waato  coi^viuce  ,thein  that  ^lej  and  th« 
Cf^t^liips.  hod. bui.  one  common  iuteie3(an^  one  common  enemy  |,  that  the 
8|iH^ryr.andidepcesf  ion  of  Ireta|ui  was  procjuped  and  .perpetuateil  hy  the  UivU 
fioni-fixisting  Mween  then ;  and  thatjconseoneoAiy  to  2^»ert  the  independence 
^f,theic/:oufitry>  4^nd  their  own  individual  liberies,  it  was  necessary  toforgei 
ajilX^nni^rifefMlSf  •^/Consolidate  th»  entire  (strength  of  the  wliole  Ration,  and 
iQ^fqrffirfppjitfae  future^ bnt  one  people^  These  principles  X  supported  by  the 
^t;,arguiaantS(  which  suggested  t&smselves  to  me^  and  parucularly  by  de- 
monstiating  thaft-ihe  cause  of  the  iailuxe  qf  all  forn>Ar  eHbrts,,and  more  («p»» 
oially  oPthe  VoSunteer  Convention  in  1783,  was  the  uniust  neglect  of  the 
oMttM>t>r>tiMvCifii«U»tN«thnm.  i  Iliiiioaiiinhfetv j#bicb  apafened  Jv^Bi^p. 
lember  1 79^vnmMi.  t^>itttetiMNi^( f S A> NoiOwitt  W hiflu'' *bmi#  9W^i^^jm 
degree  of  success.  The  Catholics  {with  nol  one  qf  whmm  I  was  at  thai  ikme 
acquainted)  were  pleased  with. the  xfibcts  ja£  a  volunteer  in  their  cause,  and 
distributed  it  in  aft  quarters.  The  people  of  Belfast,  of  whom  1  had  spoken 
with  the  respect  and  admineidatt'  l««ikl(iere)yftitforithem«  and  to  whom  I  was 
also  perfccdy  unknown,  printed  a  very  large  edition,  which  they  dispersed 
through  the  wholetionli  of  Ifelatid  }  and*  \  hilv«  tht  gmaiaatislkction  to  be* 
Jieve  tnat  many  oi'Xht  DhseMefft  -wei^  convatted  by  any  ari^ments.  it  ia 
like  vanity  to  speak  of  my  <»Wn  performance  so  much,  and  die/fact  is,  1  be- 
lieve 1  am  somewhat  vavn  on  that  topie  j-but  as  if  was  dtl;  isMhediate  cause  of 
my  being  made  known M  the* Catholic 'b<ydy><  i"may<perhap»ib^  excused  for 
dwelling  on  a  ciroumstaocd,  wh&dk  I  tUtfst  e«r«r-lodk  on  foiiahdt  reason  as  one 
jof  the  most  fortunati6>  of  inv  iffe.  Ai  my 4)a«i^let  s|>feadixiere  knd  more,  my 
acquaintan^'«^4feig<tb««Oilkdliot  eitteticM'  adeordmgly.  tMy  first  friend  in 
the  body  was  John  Keogh,  and  through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  all 
the  leacfers,  M  KtcUird'  MK^ormick,  John  Sweetman,  Edward!  Byrne,  &c.  in 
abort,  the  .whole  Sub-Co  tn  mi  (tee,  and  most  of  the'  active  members  of 
.the  General  Committee.  It  was  a  kind  of  fashion  that  ,wfnter  (1791) 
jimonff  the  Catholics  .togive  splendid  dinners  tb  theii- politick)  friends  in  and 
out  of  pariiameint,  and  I  was  always  a  guest  of  course.  'I  *iyas  invited  to  a 


given  by  clubs  and  associations.  In  short,  i  began  to  grow  into^  floait thing 
like  repuUdon;  and  my  company  was  *m  a  manner  a  requisite  at  all  the 
•ntcrtamments  of  that  winter.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Volunteers  of 
Belfast  of  the  First,  or  GreenrCuiii|jauy,  weie  pleased,  in  consequence  .of  my 


ex€«|kitiitt«^{rMitilicDfenr  ^fawdiivvlib  iiiaiii  eT«rlioQi90iyi|>^(tMt|«i^ko^lii«^ 
attuwMfidb.-xIl  Was  mb^  avitcd'to  :^do(l«ahfe«''<lajis<  at^BeI£btitki(  Ardcritoc, 

at'yet>t)uti  hQ^miuftatiimcf'iimaainM^  Alk  Liijb'hir^fif  ^^Mob^li^lt 

afld-imu:  i8>I>iibknj)»n(iha)^Bveicu)iifiiui^'>(ITllto«ii^  m  Uiatiij^uiPffU 

which  wi»/i>y'rac  tho.m^tia^recahfo'ftnd  ofttflcfe^uogiOdtikfLihid  fyflBM^Siilj 
recorded  in  o  kind*  of  diatry,  -a  phioiibe  which  ;I:LdKa  oofoinidK^ed  wid.httyAi 
ever  since  from  dine  to  time  iOdDtintied,>as(  cicomxialtiit^'  of  wsfficieiu:  impoiv*> 
Unee  occurred.  To  that  diarj  I  refdv.  •  It.i8^aiiffidlent:hefiB  tp  say  thai  rtiy> 
itcepUonwas  of>the  viosft'flatteringltincl^  and  *bat}l>AM>nd  vtflk&'tnen'  df  v^ 
mo^tdkitninnrfivd  (niblicTiBtuorinillie  iiBtiotai!lheimOMriftli«ifti>k»tn«1^lkb 
diKiMVilorveiatioiMofl  Itfo. .  ili  had*theigGiid'4SBt&mQiia«adyvflMklAMpMM|^ 
toihem^  andta  ftteadilHpiwaa  thenfoHpMholamcQ  uJ^iwtiMb  4(l.hiEi£i4laiiiik 
]i4t  be  easy  to  sbak^i       •.'..■..'..-.. •  i/.  w  i.  .   '  ,uhl:  <  .-i.^.ijc 

**  VVe  foruicd  our  cTnb,  of  which  I  tvruie  the  declaration ;  itijd  certainly  ii^ 
fornijition  of  that  club  commenced 'a  nfew  epoch  fn  the  politics,  of  Iteia^pfi 
At  length,  afler  a  stay  of  dbout  three  weeks,  which  1  lo^k  back  upon  as  ^efc 
haps  the  pleasantcst  of  ihjr  Hf^,'  Htrsscl!  and  1 .  retortmcd  to  Dubmr  #Ww  ?iii 
structions  to  cuftiVa^te  tlie' leaded  rn  fhe  popttF*r  ihterest,  bemg  Pi^citentS? 
and  if  possible  to  form  in  the  capital  a  clnb^f  fkfh'ed  htehiMMi.'^'NHChif# 
RuBStfll  nor  myself  were  known  to  One  of  tht>9e  leaden,  liowet^t'-we-siHM 
contrived  to  get  acqnairiied  wTth- J^nes  Napper  Tandy,  wko'wiM  tl^  ptjnet^ 
pal  of  them,  and  through  him  with  several  Otners.  So  that  in  a  little  tiioe  w^ 
succeeded,  and  a  club  was  accordingly  formed^  of  which  the  Hon»  Simon 
Butler  was  (he  fifst  charrman  and  Tandy  the  first  secretary."  '     "       » 


Here  our  iioaiiiti  obUgerita^toiirwk Joff  fbe.tiie pr6Mii(k»  rmd  inrtMBio 
f&t  a  AMttve  iiiMnberihe^oanckidiiig  pottiM'O^.liM   m— limuu      iiii:>i 

f  -  r 

"'^  ■■      Hi     ..liirn  ,1     .In,     ■  ,    Jl  4    ,  ..    ..  JV> 

>fTia:a I«tt9  Wi priiki  wlMik thlirbfliJiii»<p#ii€iifi{|i..t ;/ M,^ 

Whteiih«r  paA (behind 4ttJfighiw.glanc^     .,  „  ,  .,j  ^.,.,t,,  ,^,i 

..  *  ,    Auk  ibo  firfrwbitQjoapx.ber  hofopriukwui  ,  >..,.,.  iu«  1  >oil 

Tbcn»  <h«p  ii  thd  tifi^,4)f  proud  onioti(Hi»T*^    .  ^    •  ui.  .  ;    J  '.a 

Atid^ifto  tbe'Uoabimaprtfqd  One^leep,  -^  ;.    :j» 

TvritlahiraketodKaft&totheAnusie^foeeai^        u,^  .  .„..  .'ilo 

•      -    «-i  «  /A/tid  vm^-iMk  tfcq  wt^idt  »^e*>thft  wehfriiig,iteey^o>  T>..f  ;.;»^f. 

.    ..       ,     I  never  ciui  envy  the  Uiqasnoau'sbjissi  ,    .     ,    .         i.  i 

'  Np  sun  on  the  sbwc  ever  «h66e  so  i'ri«Vr«»      "  /',  '"''  S'""  t 
,  ,  ^.  As- it  spirkles' down  on  a  wdrTdriUihS?"'",'''"-'. '**""''■*  ■"'^ 
TOt«ii5ic  dan luake  the  heart  so  sjifefitw;  ' '  "••'•  "^  "'•  ¥'  ""' 

.    ,  ,,ma,a?poft^(l»ey..r,h^,.i,so,hr^^^^^ 
CFihAAj^-    '•••:;  o;   si^mi  i    jn,    .il     .«nojii;i'jo.io*  baa  eJi/lo/^uJid/i;^ 


II, 'J  ' 


'j«,  > 


'  I  '  ^^^^"T^^r^^^m^T^  ^ i'x'y  \t\    r    .")  srft  ")**»  ''.i'lv^^i 


(848) 

One  of  t&e  most  unhapjpy  persons  whom  ii  has  been  my  fortune  ib 
l|iiliiii|lii  if  i  flifliiMTF  "rfliwi|j  hfnln|triit^i]|ifinrntfir1iii|ii  f/f  Tif  mflA'i^ 

of (KAtiitiir^beJdatBB^raqpi fba^tlkr  t<f InMe,  lttlft*pMl%s  ft^^te^in  tOT 
hltniqniiieoc»ra.irar.-~il  ^-'r  • '  •■'V^^v.-.'^  -  -' '"-  .  —  -  •  -  ^  -  t 
a  i^diGB^dbft^ngciiiriM?  bi^'^ft|rM^  ettikbmok,  luidtheinia^miri^ 
i>lo8etBfi^di|ttun^AiM^ Ms  Iwniaiib  |>.tli«iiPiiM|aiidc*  fewediMkift  fowb 
■inMP^ifiiiifii,  ifli«>wetv9fani^«wft^f  ptMir  tbiigto'livcfiltii  WiB  Atum 

4ttluigH1iBr'  faefptftkaeli  ^^AeBf^iteie'gei^eriieftegy ^tiirtft^  tUb^vt^HlUlgis 
miittiHf,  fifc»u«JHwrsbiidlcMdi4cniiMr9  d^  ^fiuda^sAmk?"  "Oft  M^^gf 
school,  affronts  multiplied  of  course ;  and  she  bas'%a«ft  In*  a  «ftiiiiUtit 
imSctwiAi  ^mmii  ttbdespeopk^  TPri4tanig>Ad •  ft mldm;  «¥^riafocV|  -so 
tkrfi  fMbv^/tealfy  jpardtty  <at  least  ^aha:  tmidA  be  f^ifiU;  «i«ilftrlim  fti' 
ftletandinrir^^w"^  ani  b  certain  «aai^{iiii 'dfefying  look  In  hei'feyei)^  *de^ 
eiMtjr  '^eDai|d^«ataqfUdi6d,/  afnt^jp^tkuladf '4ha|i|kble;  taaiar  an: 
gMky  iiMHuyigBes/  -^ir  iifc^tfeayt  *f»otthn3lwt d^fbsto  ilnttrMMm> 
»g^i^ai»^sln  B  4kmrkif wIfRby  hisitoiie  ihmrbitigi^M^  oBmkdbt^ 
am/*  and  iM  ^veadMvdi  biitea  aeMoMdglf  bf>f^i«y  .«Miniiiiai;|ni  Arp 
Ivnrisv^of  hte-iacq^mBitaBda/'  '■'  ^"  ''  »'  '^^^  'v-'  "n*  ^'^''  •»"•» 
j'Rajfioqf  horaiTMi  IB  one  df  ^  ineaitfoniadhiiriertliiiil^  tb«r<caiiiil9 
Knafafwad^  mKm*o€  distriala  vddci  in  d'MBHil^^ay  ^snialfd'diei  graatabf 
iMoivtioib  liitiaiab  ^USAnlMfioAniawIm  (b^muv^^Ymi  nmm  mca*4il|; 
jRiiiv  mkAt%9fikibt'tMm'  aa  vyoutda  ^trin^j^yiBttf^4il^<m<#niaHia 
Biffirag  ^Maa  bar  ta >obwiuhal»  puMmy  ltiie<ianng  r i«kL  iigfoafaig^iriik: 
1m«  tao  bin  iar  tw>tK>ibl«iiyi8'fii^Uhr  aiT  teidi^  tiidabfii  uuty)fltay)K> 
ofinspediiigiiffriiifinnity/of  wbkiiahrfais  bieiadf  «'gliimfl«ritilg  aon**^ 
adanattHa^  aoAttreaiayoii  wiib  a  sharp  toutbriof  >ia  acdavdniflyi  'BiR> 
Htbat  as  tkm.ibaft'ah»(inli  not^MMotf  Admk4 tlMi<aoknm  of^m  Mit^ 
orfif»C^aSidaheihinto9)Mi«eM*Mg''0t'S^  holev'l^i^iiMH 

thgtpaMahinf  n^ftiomHlg  cap,  landishe  «caiia8»yo*''of't1vl&lBing'iiir  tao' 
gay. '  ^he^  hab  an  irignraicy  4^  prr^erstfie^i  Which  htiAgif  M  'SobJ^Mi) 
Minrl]r<to  a.  lev«L  -  The  aaeotioa  of  bev:  neighbours  iia  ^iJeifdy  taiatifi 
atrnte  h  ia^al  bait  twesty  to  qqs  bad'sba  is  in  a  stale  ^(  Mnnt'mM 
iiioe«^anlteQfitbdnf  bar  owii'finBiiy'fltwalao^fd^^  far  ibe  aaaa&  nm^^ 


iak,  B^ks*ai»lpaffiaeularly  udsi^  flbe  mmaiinribratiiig  oflubaytoJ^ 
Difltir  wlitra^A#*.'ttsak«  meet«  raaiy  to  h4  auapifoded  of  bhs^toefciagbaii 
oniifae  dBefarad/iOf  a^dgnoawioaawl  fimlity«n<t]leotberv<juacias'4bii' 
^ork  yd«  may  dtMDaeitoiMmw  bmiprna  to  be  ieooaMUte^ or  papular;' 
liay rfoiiitftiawa tfieaametpabdudtiottalaitt eaaiiebotbtfeeliilgii.   -^liavo- 


ym  T«bd  Hmi;  Baba»''  said  I  tchertyda  dqr  last  MMry . «« H^ji  fiaba 
tfce  Perriaa  ?^^<  RaaUy,  MaWi^  1  as-  naoaianlriiit.''^''  Hi§i  Baba^ 
iha  dttfvr  ParsiiM  tab  ?''  ^antmiiadJ,  teetiitiiied  aoT  to  be  dauntad^i 
'ab^Ueve  llMR/'mjabied  aiwr  ''^>at  yan  adnk  i  hsMr  odlhbig* 
beiatr  m  do  Uum^o  Bead  Hbvela."  And  ao  aba  SMp^iH|ps  aa  Mie«ndi 
ofitba Tislt    Bteo tiK  6oDtck iioael^ wbidi  aba  daea ownio tebibg, ' 


•  J  ».      il   ,   1    '       -•  ,.      *     •*  '  •;.•.,    1  V     i».,. 


(  ^^^  ) 

1)^119 ; 'thus  cutting  off  his  Muesfsr"*  u^M  fropglhtr  «o»ti»yyipii|i 


to  AkiU  in  4nNI  flomc^ipC  8>^>i^Mm'^0<*>n^^ 

)|^y,|i»xr^ iboeoi MA.eotoitlh  i^[3gtl^^Bf|j|pt^wr>hoJwlff i^^^  lirt ^fnliinti 
.^llti^f  h^ipOHr  frr;AA.da|[i^.  bm,  lO'r.i^    .  m  '  ..i-n.ilijni  ^nr  ills  Joofioa 

)thj$  iiqfofiliMwfceliijf .  j'lHtf.wumm''T^9i^9B.  £inr^'Ail|ie<ftiifilMLi 
^i^  diligrdiwi  iilthoag|i>p^feftGftlfi0BBteoi  aid  »uDdbntptiMnl4>^«vihiolB 
^  iipiiut^ft  APIielkmlucvb^a^^  .i«;$9^  io  fpeikki||v  no  wAy  ^SmAh* 
fftti4i(4  iiMi  Am tboiiiianigiofcc  tanwyi  8iBftith«  v^o^<cia9bf9  ite  ^nridi; 

was  bad  enough ;  people  oad  boMaemaids  of .ihat^iuEBuv  m  if  'tdswkouid 
(lOlifiiamciiagi^iihfit^gMdbBatD^  oo  >aniQio9>di»ifiiaire»4in 

mty  $  iMd  j«a«6  .fbVrotbBCiof;  fiftacd^iitlie  idftirifi!  «krodm  Ibnv^i^aar 

t]]io  4o|meolipf  Abeir  ^inakaift^ntiifqfoicdoaaied  tfaeD  ajM^i^^KiaBHi 
C90fB,,Mtfi^Mi^^(]V<t»liili ibbia* t^ caaiBhac:Ki9itar.i  §hi^i did wibw hiii 
9«Miv  f^hbou^i^w  tiBti-Jfe«ddGykig')fityei»*  ,ftid»  l^'^olw^'^'^^ 
QVHuinQitjIkDibitia  aoftdnyl jnwfiritoptqlL //  Hayioy  ^muficred'fyiiitlg 
fyimi  ibei>iM»q^ity!pefaer.'cl|ui«ooat{iDaideB  tiuBqilahelhaink  hetaM 

t]wi9^0«iU.hQ.bfiMeiio<  iftvKMttri^hciq  taa^aimrnediifaatdidiiwi^tAqif^ 


btjdfl.««di^  Mr^iaAd  MfisoB/lModey^mnd  beaoEiiig  Itetldoiip  Midiw 
fittitrejii»Madfe4itedfc>riok'badgbMgj»dai^yltoied^ 
diipyi>tfpn.of  hflRCrthiia^iiiiife»ABAIai,^  f^ 

Th^^ht^^ibeffUi  to  JvonaUbtr-biltok  /Itiaai  ffaemigfati^uBferaitUaf  vfada 
diAgii^^llti.(tDdkljtadi.inadfiitaaui  toPHnwrti|ff|^ifte  tbaimMeiOf  Uiiyp 
l^il:.tibftfty(.yflaiMi<bofei».  hi*  iieplipirf  kr: ytho gh^pgtdTm^ii^pi^b -aUivt^ 
fiUMtdtds,  w^jjy^BifJMliiiiatr-iilftrfabB^ijj^  a»»Duhaioh€WEb 

tbtfl  3.  iit^  He  mMwH/  ttais  ^rtbod^faeiBatil,  Iipo<tbat  tbb'  Ix^btMgAfi 
Ijtfitigl  f^f^twatedihir.Aaaeiiaraafleio^ijda^d^  ab&iaubdb 

]it»ttgri;JitielLc  It'  Boa  iioti.titi>ite  .hek^xsmeamaf. di0uMidii^lc«reiibiw(i 
tbai.  Ibfi  fiilliexteiitiofihar^niacdry  fauBKiit  ImimtberyVifad^M  ibmid  Abt' 
Bi^mtodd  aiDt.^i3aitt,  UkifiNT  fie^aaiM^/3'fakiJ&tfiiral'feii«fl^  ittaif 
th^iirilhoimf'of  W  aiteaiiDil/jt^jiffiroHtn^.'i^eid^  ftjiflrs.  Aaqpaiil^ 
Btared  h<;r  full  ia  the  face ;  and  certainly  but  for  the  accident  of  her 
being  struck  dumb  by  indignation,  she  never  would  have  married  a 
man  so  ignobly  christened.    Her  fiite  baa  been  even  worf^  than  then 


m  The  mcfiy  '^y. 

illiersanr.  mSS  taowa  alTojrer  bisosvn  corUotT  b.v„tne  umiuirz^iau* 


strace^gaM^conmorc  and  losing  caste.    The  manner  m  which  lbj» 
affected  popr  Mr^.  B^  Morky.  w  ^ift<yfRf;eivf^^ 
tfhli^I^  cdntieiion^  as  dunts  aire  v?6a^  ^  ^t^]|C/iY^^  f^ff^  go^.  punoA 
rft'tati^thk.Gfi^en,  wrote  .a  fprmajf  'ijctni^qaiip^joif  rtf^  CH^Ijr^imd  hMm 
edH^Weted  hi^rtelf  insulted"  ever  since  if  apy.iojif^  n^^^icps^railk  g/mtk 
ift  Hfer  tirtfieflce.     Another  iiflBiciionj,  Wcg^ught  oti,  h^f  .by, ji^r,<f  vfp^fiaftSyw 
ilf*H^'prodiifcti6h  of  a  farce  by  hei*  bi^ti»er,lEl9!rji,(J?o^,^  IPAT  ^l^t^futt^ 
tf<^'Cw^hf 'G'iWfeii  Tlieatre.  VT*^e  la^cc^  was  a^^nf4'!;^y((hf  .«uthor> 
0f'*fcfleiriif^yburi^  Templar^  decRijes  Wst  .(^esfafvedlyv.H^  t^itre  A» 
trfAMtVc/j^ic  \^th great  heroism;  ajjij  ceW|iirat#4 ^      4^^llikU .b]f{  ^reotii^i 
mii;ydiygoAd  puns  and  dfin^ing'ajj  e;x.tra  .bottHe  o^darf?(;^rle0YiAg!to 
A^ti^,'  ^^ter  Anne,  the  pleasant  emplpyijivsnt  oi.  fumiipg  ov^^n  I^disw 
rt)tln/ifitttre, — a  taste  which  she  performed,  fpni^^iHgre,.'  i^^ptoffl^'ii^MEM^Virft 
atfffienc^e  ^d' author^  seventeen  j)ewsp^perj^'^an(|(thr^./rn9gjuiQf|9^  hW' 
thi^ifisterttinfe  to  displease  her|oii  tlw|  wca3M!;iV:7in«^ 
iffWh.  '  Theatl-es  *  ahd  newspapVrfi^,^  jj^tics,  ^n^^^l^e.  drRre^i>,.fb^ 
bAhi^ed' froln  her  conversation  ev:er  sincle,    §h^  i[pp^l4  aff!  1^^  talk-i 
of'a  rfft^-toei'cer.  ^ ^  '^        '      '     *;  ' ;/.  "    '  ,^,^  .;  ,,,/,  ..,     ..i .; 

^  Ntixt' After  her  visitors,  her  correspond^ts  a^e  io  be  p|Mfd.4,ttheylmdi 
T**PWoJc'to'thei;  I^s  and  Q%  their  speUiiig  x^id  \]\e^  ,$t^Ym^y*  l€, 
you  wilfe'  a  n6te  to  her,  be  sure  that  Ae  paper  is  the  best  double  post, 
hotpt^ssed  and  gilt  edged ;  that  your  pen  is  in  good  order ;  that  your 
*'  dear  madams"  have  a  proper  mixture  of  regard  and  respect ;  and  that 
your  foldings  and  sealings  are  unexceptionable.  She  is  of  a  sort  to 
.  ikint  at  the  absence  of  an  envelopej  and  to  die  of  a  wafer.  , .  if otc,  above 
all,  that  your  address  be  perfect ;  that  your  to  be  not  fbrgatten;  that 
the  offending  Benjamin  be  omitted;  and  that  the  jttyle  tM  title  of 
her  mansion,  SnAVirQaD  MaKok  Housb»  be  ket  forth  in  full  glory. 
And  when  this  is  achieved^  makfr  up  ybur  miM  fo  i)^  taking  some 
inexplicable  affront  a£tm  all.  ThH^ie  fortunate  wiyulS  Tie  be  who 
could  put  twenty  words  together  without  iffrcJhting  Her,'  Besides, 
she  is  great  at  a  scorrifbl  replyj  and  shall  keep  up  a  quarrelling  corre- 
'spondence  with  any  lady  in  Great  Britain.  Her  letters  arc ^ like  chal- 
lenges ;  and,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  pstliooatf  ahd  would  have 
fought  fifty  duels  before  now,  tedhatne  beeoeitifisr  IdUM'or  quieted 
-long  ago.  ..,■■..!.••» 

If  he^  husband  had  b^crt  othtr  tempet,  sftV  SPTotfld  fi^Ve  brought  him 
into  twenty  scrapes,  but  he  is  as  unlike  her  as  possible  ;  a  good-hu« 
ffioured  tattling  creature  withTE  pGfpCWlM  festivity  of  temper  and  a  pro- 


Tti  Greeoi^  ,^^^ 
b^)y'^i^''h<«i  t^tii^^m^  Hib(&tf6k>c2f  ^^^^^ 

trorerabiy  to  sAoot  ^yjjp,y/5fff 
round.  Moreover,  he  attends  revels,  races.  i|39ize^s,  and  qiiaxieMes^ 
rt4kir(  dHvet^nitttj^e^'^I^lflf^/'^ti^^rlU^^^^ 

Iky  of  hk^tem^  9B"iAv^lbkblt  ^U  a"diiT!  country  neiglilxxiu-bcn^:^ 


ddad^^  it'iil/H^'ii^y;  a'l^i^a  of  placaliiliu  Which  oiily,Br(^> 

ft  W  eW  mott.'Ftfr  toy ']fy^rt;^f  hdve  coo  great  a  desire.,  to  pc^a|y»» 

ter  gil»d''^j^0rtf*^6''^iM^'(fif  tfeaWrg  her  In  so  shabby  a  manner.^^ 
antdrBA'k^^is^MbMVf  ettyn'that  We-^hall  heVer  be  friends  w^iW 

fueVi^ii;  PW- '■''"■"''""-'*"''•  ^''-'^-'  ■   -—  ■  ^  -•'- 

tilki^s4tM(iN8 

canh^dijfl^i 

when  we  have  ceased  to  speak  or  to  curtsey,  , and  (airl^^sent  pacl^^j&r 
tl>'€ov«Htiy,  ttt^e "kti  be  ifd  Veaioii  wby  w^  should.  |iot  te.QnrJEV^rcririL 
tii-ms  Wif>«W^ri*  Il^etl'tftXlJ^tcWa,  ^ndtheother>t  jil'dw  Yorlu  „  ,.'^\! 

ii'f./   I'lii:      T''"  '  »'<-'  ::  '«•  ^'   ^    "!    ^-  "     •    •  ^       '      '   •  "''  -  ''^'^'  '   '"    ^'*^'*' 

'♦v<  J».  ,  »trj^B  n^ilAf'whd  v^reatlied  ^he  fauxel  crovynsl'oir^hos?  ^''   ._V   r/ 

-|<.    mmi    f««rhWsrOGta«e<lbrndblw^nso!fthrftts^    -^^  V"'^-^^'^^  ''^'J 

vi-.r.  If  ;TI>a^rtHrfc-tHthe^ch*al^liob»orlhyi<»rs'afld'#^tf4^^^^  ,noi'^ftPjfT  vu{ 

.,.^,;  ,,,  .N4^rj4^tft|yfc^(h*i^rl»flq{Tokito»jsUbw8«i.'  I.  ^'   ;i'.tll  n)r!^'   LriA 

.,   Tohpr.thcpen.QfTtlimei,  jy3d,.ta$k4wiin«?..o//  vr:r,v/t   jua    Miio"' 

•'     ■     *     T6  rescue  ifoililhe dusky  stream  that flowA..  /,    .,,,,.,„    >i    M- 

■'  f"  ^■l!)d*vn^tb«)«Vidb/Jacfi1llu^^dl/SnUe    ;  ,.    ^^J  X  |  V-^^-  'v^  ^ 

.     ••    -A^idfo}* atfttievfethent-^^lhan  her  priesent  page  .  '*     '    ^' "  "  '  '^     .^ 

.  r,t   i.:p&*iaHdiDvriiii0klMiwh^rf8b4»«h«Hpt^udry  write ''-''  ^   ;„<';''. 

(    ..,,.   ,  {rf4tlt^lf6s{9hant«cbc<ha:dBcite  smdifattie''  ^'  ^*' " -^  vj!!*   ' '" /'- 

Of  Grecian  heroes^  who  on  this  dark  age  .^   ..  .  :  t 


...,. L-...'u  "•..'..rrr?Tr!7r-rr  "  - '-:  ..,....«•  -  •  ^ .  -^^ 


y  W  wjt;  ipr  ia  tbe  wli^  c^ouye  cqH^pti^  .^  >f ye  not  ^  With 

Me  ^iifcicS  i/i  Qoi  in  aopie'wi^  or  i>dier  *f  oliiuracterutle;*'  ml  i«  lo  ntj^ 

h^MV<v  fb^EetofieM^  tfrnt  of  wcBti^  f^aci^,  dr  I0I 

n|fc^MiQtt»  epct  of  ^ustiBgny^Dtoert.  jQiic  dioij%m^i|^<^      Am  ^ 
anAfl^iihi^e  jftpm  viO  ba  oude  phi^.widi  4  nMl^  ia  Tiiryeqr ;  foe 
ia,ml  otlier .  jTOipecU  we  thbuI4  &d  certain  of  iJe«uo^  our  re^^r% 
•fmtfaoiigii  ve  dioidd  talM  up  tbe  ktten'juit  )M'dUiioe,Hiiy,'dfl&r* 
taem  to  our  bani. 


Tk  pievioBa  papeiB  irera  mafaail  to  epinfai,  Aa  ariiMBtt  of  Irlifeii 
M  iamadiatahr  ooMactad  with  tliaMriaal  VMttan.    Wo  iliaU  naar. 


IWiMef,  kappas  aaaong  tboao  mhkk  i^q)4..li^HiWi: 
ifcaawtlwa  nlniir,#ai  iho  vabia  of  ailiMlk4N^iniM-«P 


pha  rf  tffafiiw  our  apacimaoa:  atifl. 


^"Wm  Aa  readar  aoapeai  «•»  aMtor  aC  nariioAif  aaaiyai^  <mi  •«» 
0Ht  diildliood,'or  of  baii^  at  m  graaf  iBHtfi^'fiMi  our  aoeottd;  if  ara 
bM^  widi  tbe  lett^  of  a  litda  boff  Icii,lK»wmery  ao  tmlf  aatarali 
i^iauvelj  withal,  and  at  the  aame  time  so  fWIl  of  iaddaol^  Aaity  any 
wiiat  th^  win,  wa  cannot  ooasent  to  wiibbold  it*  Wbat  i|EMdd  Am 
fipMMv-atearof  tbadaj'givofeobaahli  to  wotaaiMbAJotlaraa  tUal 
AH  tho^  auilmi  of  tbe  Sooieli  aovab  aHtad  co«&l 
wUk  Mr.  Wofdawortli  bimadf  tolid^  tkan) 

Catta|{e«  laflrj,  191S. 
•  My  dear  Papa, — ^1  am  gjlad  you  are  wdl,  and  my  boolEcaie  is  comif^  homo 
this  wea(»  and  I  shall  be  veiy  much  pleased  Mrbfen  I  see  it  widi  all  my  ix>Qkf 
in  it :  And  I  think  you  were  a  veiy  kind  papa  to  send  me  a  one  pound  note 
on  my  btrth-day»  and  I  will  work  very  hard  at  my  Latin  before  you  come 
home,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  a^in^  And  I  have  seen  the  jQephan^ 
and  it  was  not  worth  seeing,  and  it  was  a  little  black  £lephant  1  think  about 
five  £betiu  leag(h  afid  three  ijeet  high^  and  my  mama  says  it  was  bigser^  aiMl 
the  rabbiu  have  got  some  young  obea,  and  I  arink  your  nedth  everyday  after 
dinner,  and  so  does  Mrs.  D :  and  my  mama  caH^  her  the  nutlet  be- 
cause sba  gets  the  wine  up  out  of  the  dellar,  and  my  mama  alwavs  drinks 
ybur  heattn  first  And  1  dig  in  the  ganlen  crery  mominx.  And  the  garden 
looks  TciT  nice ;  and  my  fhama  is  rery  weU,  and  Mn.  P'  ■  laughs  rery 
oftei^  and  the  monkey  u  well,  and  so  is  neptune  and  the  gtfid  fish  and  the 

birds,  and  the  Poll  Fanroc  is  very  fhnny,  and  nit  a  piece  ootw  BArs.  D- 's 

ftager,  and  aaid  "  who  aie  you,*  and  1  thought  it  would  bite  her  again,  but 

it  did  not.    And  I  dined  one  day  at  Major  W- %  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex 

dined  there  too,  aod  my  mama  could  not  dhie  there  because  she  was  too  ill, 

and  1  am  goio^  to  the  Snri^  Thcatie  this  week,  and  Mrs.  D and  my 

mama  will  go  With  me,  aim  I  hope  yon  wtt  exmrne  my  not  writing  any 
moi^  and  laAtired,  and  I  am  atyoor  senricey  yow  dstifiil  and  your  loviQg 
son  to  command 

C.  J.  M. 
H  Icould  write  mncb  better  if  1  bad  agood  pen,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
?  whan  I  fifsc  bsfgan,  but  k  was  noc    And  I  hope  yon  will  aniwcr 


Ctuiraeteriitic  EpttUa. 


my  tettef  MWn,  aM  I  have  gAt  phitj^adCn^mey  to  pay  the  pMHniM.    Aai 
laj  KM  ea<r«  ne  ■  pennr  m  day  for  ffig^og  in  ibe  iardcn,  aid  I  sluB  work 


hnmout  approred  of  the  mode  to  JacUitUoitW konnf  Ik  AUMtqjSb;'   ' 
tifc>uMm  e^afHlMiisnS&l>Mw1tdT  M^V**'  «PRu^*nt>  Mi  a  ,B|p| 


rwiviiu,an,0Ofi 
Gentleinepj  i| 
be  candid,  mtit 
■  misi " 

«*«»nnly  vena  his  nonienie  fi^  <ttittl  ffc^lH*r  b»  «l»ap»ftd  W» >f4  ftki 
rntaiing  iostiiijiwient,  ^at  tortures  the  patient  into  the  tik^neti  of  one  of 

Labfitpe'ii  T'aasibbs". '  TTiU  ia.  not  the  case  with  O and  P — ^.     Q,  np  1 

a  cut  froui  tbcRu  ]a  as  hefti  as  (be  imlnjaeititi  the  tisutHi  of  L*«fGlRd 
lur^eon;  thr  ?ouud  beal«j  aaH  the  pa  lien  t  mih  good,  hnmour  beadf  tSti^' 
pcnor  lileats..  -,   '  ^    .  '  '.'''-''-■  .',',■     •' "' 

Geallesen,  wtftevcr  nkj  W  yonr  (pinion,  or  the  Wroiig|t6im«tiaetiM!_d^ 
others  Bcquaisted   with  jhe  (lurporf  of  inyjetler  addreisw!'  to  jott ' 
eighth  inalant,  is  out  gf  ai^  powci  to  say.    This  I  know,  iM(  It'*^ 
tant  froni  my  QiooRhts  io' give  offeocej  nor  can  1  conceive  ariygoid't 
it  would  haTS  answered.     It  is  much  to  be  ttfm*nWI 'thti^T  ft  "'"'^ 
■Banners  U  loo  often  pre vailiog,  and  maj  be  compaied  fd  'ti 
Uorm.  Alaa  1  bafoie  the  iniud  abates,  jsucb  tnigcbi^  iaay,b2 
in  ihe  vigour  ofju  seoding  forth  i^  bianchevafter  \u  X^}] 
of  DouiishmcDL     Figuraiivclj  wriiing,  the  siioTJarity  fioW» 
author  and  playen:   the  one  as   the  hody  politick,  and   .~ 
branchea,  whose  foli^e  delight  the  «j*  by  •  display  Of  b<»>Oj 
from   iu  nouri|hed_ foundation.     Hanpj^  are  Ihej  thai  act.oOT 
pood  moral  in slnictign^iy  reflectlr«  &  'ihe"  bad  e6ose_queifcfc';'i(lertffl 
U^ur)|a  well-diafKised  Tu'md'inajrcel,  at  seeiag  ihe  Jju'rror' Iy:''1loHI'TiIl 
nitiire  rudely  spoiled  by  Ok  canjier  ioacb,  orVdeatroyetf  tv  fM'vtn[%A 
wi^ed  to'pbtect.  -•,-•..  i  .  i.    ■'-''A'''     -  "  "  » 

*"         '   iVCc  or~inairciotis  btan  inay  witi  %rioe  ADmT'EBI'5( 


ofn«c^ct,,tillapitreatream  cndicate  the poiaon, and  d)SgffiWtWfBd£trri±' 
tent.    S.,ch  ,M¥».«l^  W-V>-^  FY«*'tt'¥Jte«,i(«fl»PKSPW«fyi'*' 


L 


364  CkuracttmHc  Epistks. 

^'ASm  that  an  cvil^QifAKu^'Hkwaras.civD.iociety.    Gcptleipcn* ilo  they  not 

^^(  -Witt th^nadom  with  dignity  each  play  they  an 


a8dl«=HMie«».^?»l»  Yoiir  humble  swvfei«'^i'>f>«  "«"- 1 

.  ,  AVDRBW  G  >. 


ai)4  fhalllhcrelbre  4et  the  ^Uoivifi^ipeifinenibeak  j[p)! 


fij^,/^rf#99k^i^tlha>t>ydi  of  Idb  ^rtttytHttVw*;  tJiajraJwayer  (m! 
mifC-y^  )Mlbni9hk«T<lMit  dia  iiord^W^*"  >«iritfa-ib^i^a)r  fie  esi^t 

yopf4ff.ftal^M«*h«iimadwtpK»«aw.-  n    ^       \^'        _         ^  ,^^,  ,|,^ 


^B  i^:|iiirt>iivHh^g06tf  y^ng-woifaan  ht^iious  ipaid-rrirx9¥  <A.%){i0fi|HP^H^(i*«r 
6  Jany.  1804.  »  -  .       -i   ' ''.  j 

The  following^iihoii^'iti-ati <«qtt«^%^Mi&  8^^^     ia  somewhat  di£- 
Ahrent  fropiBfthraUiw  '  A¥f^/)^'t!iei%  was  no  cai)|  jn^^fli/ecp^^g'^Mil-i  a 
faiiily-^iereinionr'iir  this.     There  ia,  in  fact  (conBider)iji\g)!^b^|MdMsii€ 


circumatancea  under  which  it  ia  written)  aomethinir  touchinsiAl^fClrtHH 

tintplfeteo, «. ,  „  r.r.n-.  f.'-"  .l'.-'  (•■  -r.    ••''*^   i     fZ^.- 

. ,      II     .To  CHARLsa  Matbbwb,  Esq.  .  ^ 

IJ*i8k.4ll-'    — • -•'  --vv-l^— 

BuvUiA.AcA 

hcaixll  me  pre  ,  .      .... 

ain^  pr«Mi.8Bf9lyiifi^  a  oakifl^nMe^Mi  at  Lcith-^tnost  of  ihex^,  itaahOTftr, »- ^ 
peo|^  .,.Wo  aPB«i»  waaa  ora'^ible  Ibr  our  pnTpit,  and  if  yo.Sb,]Wff^ftMWt-j -»«. 
ilx^Cflodfttiii  t»  <pMc«t  m  wfth  one  1  sAbUld  bsteini'  it'  a'lini^ar  taVur«  ana 


wluch  followed  the  repl^  to.diis  letter ;  since  by  that  might  be  gathered 
the  kM  of  Aqfly  ^WKffi  ^Wa^ade.  But  this  may  not  be.  We  mav  be 
peiiuilift  10  a&d  our  suspidon,  howevery^^  pirh  letXrn  arfH  aB{Mf  as 
these  pass  oflener  betiyeen  the  persons  mdcnamed  wtnpm  aodpfrnfrSt 

We  have  been  half  afraid  to  transcribe  the  above  letter,  and 

which  follow  (considering  to  SI  „^„„.„. 

leave — which  we  should  lS$fjg^'t*"But*"ouf'cxcu8fe,  to  the  only  party 
who  would  object,  is,  that  they  haie  utheT  merita  even  A!KAt£Klilwut 

dff(tostf^  mm^nsm.  %ajp  ^^mifia^li  up  folloyrmg ,  ^rf^tfiJf^l^  im 
ma»y9pi9iM'^br4iei^-i41m?'(^l^{^         it0  total  ^m^oidasAi^AA  hvaaoh 

bli|Ni-Whia*t^^^  aie^JdAntiffe^lfWlwr 

--^Ael^imhce  m  ihii  (iase  speaks  no  less  for  the  Ail^r^M^'th^th^ 

person  addressf^;.^.  Ai'M:iud  luoY 

On  all  your  tSmm  1^3't^klhSiy  smiteS-^  i9  miSTshe  has  ve^  up. 
kindly/nrwff^gl.^^^l^jir^ 


l^ndon»  ^eb.  5,.  1816.  .^v 


f(9R<< 


9^,^i^t[tfi^^|roti.dMrisB9«^dioy<ii^ 
ei&fAr^V^%^r|^^J^]04y-TfA^  (fab  lvckf>iri(0(id»«ri  <M^i<° 

will  thaokorou  fcf  theiDy  and  will  for  the  sake  of  the  giver  make  much  of 

laughmg,  make  me  cry  witii  joy.       ^  .14)81  .^afilO 

I  am»  friend  Mathews, 

.ib  .Bdwsmos  Bi  .n-.a.¥(^l^ 

IKine^l'&ttbdUV;  Hie  Knguage  oTwhich  would  render  it  cuno(Oliaai^f& 

interesting,  if  nothing  else  did. 

]0<f'I  ,ewHHTAM  8adH*.]e:3  oT    ig  July,  igig. 


— — lOTw)  4inn  taf 


.^  ^Iplv^H^oinf^^ruatiwt  h^n  «f '  *;i 


*  Illegible  in  the  original. 
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^^d^p^  that  art  cvil^nififtW^Hitwaras.civn. society.    GcDtlemeDt do  t|iev  nol 

'"^f  -Wmthtn^om  with  dignity  each  play  they  ^wc* 


luo  b] 


wfivU^^v^ry  hahoy  M  become  yew.  slave-^lf  V  hone  vba  wnl  Tgfnye,tte. 

^AfUm^i^^^^^^  Yolir  humble  sarvfe^r'^''^^^*^  "^""^ 

,  Akdrbw  G 

1  pV^!^(ir;aa«awiwhal  Uiffideiit  afeut  Md^i^  i a  tiatter*  6l^  ^4f!^^ 
nni  fbaiLdbcfis&re  fet  the^Uowih|;1|pe<;Si»en  sfpea^^ 


fi9.^f;#9«feA<rith'lharDydi  D£ym  «i«iy  *h«l;w*;  may  aJfibiiV,lPjW^         ^m 
mi$i'jm  laglftHMihi  ■  ■  hm  tfaa  iiora>  W^**  %ith- (tft^&ay  ne  esM^ 

▼otirafi'.aalsbMhtiiiika4tirtfc<le««r.:<'"  "'^     1  i,i. —'■.■;- f-  vi'^wv-^. 


fain  4aiairt>ivriA^good7^liig-«r<itiaaii  hUiious  ipaiiir^if.xp^  lftc^^it|p<>(»»tn 
in^te^ter  kUr'yM  ato^f^fefeofnk  tcrniack'ybuft  efm^^p^DOfe,  3^' .^^cm  ^^^nirl^in^ 
6  Jany.  1804.  .    i  •  »       1  \*'.  t 

The  fonowing^ilkMiAiti'-«il«qito^'<d^i£r  8tra^  is  Bomewhat  dif- 
fttent  tr<v^i.ik»  Mrfw7   #¥1^/)^  tliei^  waa  no  cai)^jp{,f})/ecp|l|^j9;^Mi|>iA 
faialy  tlicf c  is  uoneiff  this»     There  is,  in  fact  (consiaeri^^tib^MUfeiiC 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  written)  somethinff  touchins  inita;is|iai 

I  1    . .    To  Charlbs  Mathews,  Esa.  . ,  , 

l>«a«  811^4.1  hop*.r-  -**  -— •  '*^  •-*  "—  -  ■'     '  ^-     '-'  — 

fitt|.tjiue,fcfil'fs}lhb^ 

heaid Jne  pem^al  iha  .    ,  .      w  .         .^  ,- 

am  ^H*  prataiA  .sBfiilying  a  Mhs^r^^on  at  Lcith— hio«  pf  th'cfll^iVWKjfp^ 
peo^  .-Wid  anus  wane  of  #t>i6le  fbr  oiit  pnfpit;  and  i^'yoji/jwjflJjB^^ 
the^fOOdftiili  to.;pfelc«t  ui  wfth  one  I  sftbiild'  dsteeni  it  a  tinguJar  taVor,  and 

5  Ji  t 


wluch  followed  the  repfy  to  l^is  letter ;  since  by  that  might  be  gathered 
the  kind  ot^mf^Hmeh^imhnAde.  But  this  may  not  be.  We  mav  be 
petiuAltt  10  flfad  our  suspidon,  however,^fra  pirh  fctfpw  ariW  asiMf  as 
these  pass  oflener  between  the  persons  mcknamed  oar^mv  '^j^^tf'* 

We  nave  been  half  afraid  to  transcribe  the  above  letter,  and  the  4wo 
which  foUow  (considering  to  whwij^f hey^fftij^lf^^  firfl^lkMliSial 
leaye — which  we  should  not  get     But  our  excuse,  to  the  only  party 


nHljppiiMBB^bf  4iewi^btit'^fl{eiY  for  iti'  total  ^am  of  Mfit  utd  bttasb 
bwf^Wiidt^lifttbfiJ'WritteQ'wU^^  ihk  aie/«4d*n9fte»mwpr 

-^^Mehcem  ihiA  dase  speaks  no  less  for  the  •«l««»il^'thttli^hiP 
person  addressf^,-.^.  ^lonii^ii  iujY 

O  vr^  H  ■  J  X '  I^ndon>  Feb.  5, .  1 8 1 6.  ..v 

'  Friend  MaOiew/Unr^f  J^iiiWlR((^Wi^ 

On  all  your  eflRlnlFflfre  'mx'veVf  kihmy  smilecP--on  all  mine  she  has  very  wi' 
kindlv/ra^^.,,}^l^jp^99^ 


MftfYi^f  JPftfWft  *^>»  «irisapbifliiq5C»:«rtieW^)^ 
rv  a  8hirt--(ror '1  have  not  iim^^mhiA  aanth^ 

will  thanl^^on  Toy  them,  and  will  for  the  sake  of  the  giver  make  much  of 


them'.    AndTiRall  be  also 
soeAvb«4#1ll^&  mMi 

laughing,  make  me  ^WtK^  Joy.       ^  .**081  .x"*^^ 

I  am,  friend  Mathews, 

-lib  iriwoino.  d  .cii««»  J'«»»S#''''i*^iftrS*Ti  -i',™ 


interesting,  if  nodiing  else  did. 

0^  I   ,P.WaHTAM   8JaK#  O  oT     i6  July,    181«. 

Sir  and  Brother,— Mr,,rr  -  -     - '^ 

pard«iCiPinba/r      "' 

— fife^¥o.flflHlirtt^^  ^o^if^aBcdlbtt^olfo''^'' 

*  Illegible  in  the  original. 


i 


"'"«"^»' 


Rich  in  rare  plinu,  and  ■cientiGc  stores, 
GaiingtiN«)W¥M  *idl  WfdMtiUitetri  snomall 
"  WlMPM4rik»d(AuidfTlJm<)^iBUi«))kdid4iliiott  07.— 
Alu  1  dear  P— y'tWWlMHaTiihftfad  afawoi  tii  mrl 
Ex«Uiro'd— •'  GtOneik  If  Wu  LaootaihlMl^rfiVii.''— 
Atk  you  b]Kt»l|A:<«MK«i4ti»  Aih>fdltlni]{M)^]iii 
A  giant  wtftl^b^ikliMypbiiriisi  ■>ni>^  siti  eesInU 
boA 


ii  ii  [«)1»HMMiMtAwnM.«e4MB(.v«ta«lh  A 
luliin^ioowfi  •od'bmnins'i'fitiaiMwbinrl  inioi; 

.■      .      ■-— "(.^unBau ■'  -■  " 

ievooDa   . 

That  which  wu  wisely  hidden  aiwt  „ , 

IUrao»e.6|d  eycsOiesi  ^d^H(Wis|Pil«fWJ:  -"ssI  (A 

If  hert^Bil  4)<H«<n>nl)  pisKepiiebaqikcidp  srnoZ 
Free  rroOl-ttMi  btaMdenrMCAtrntMbt^Mti  ^-^tin  oT 
Ho«"Aa«4  RiH'iAMiMHidwniitow  tuo  o;  n'.oT 
Witlt  tvUd'taMmraridnU  daiicqufeKii.->3  s  blrnj^ 
And  &om.lbc#tlatltaibiii[fl<Mif,^Mi^iMdilif*lv  1O 
To  all  the  re9criptr«f'V^Uiilii(L  lUwU^.i-itji  Am-H 
An  Older  of  dtlMiiari  ube  la>q«M,:.h,  ..''i'"-''' 
Orfonn^ofiU«anlbub<Mri«M«[!teu.,<iwDi:  HT 

See  ihe.gnnd  atrMt  I  t/i^i  ^iry  ten^'ipeqi^. 

MeaninmaMri*. ' ' 

Whose 

SoakMI,         ... 

Their  poverty  more  inconusteat  made,  ,     .     > 

(Like  begnrs  dreu'd  in  tatters  or-broCadcr*  '        ' 

B^  ftHtiMU  Miat  half  i^biaUMc^Mdo^ 

"  '"  rater*  pa|te'4 DO  mW   '" 


1  in.naMri*.  meaaerip  «tent,.  _    ,      ., -^ 
•se  lath  aad  brick-wark  through  thin  stucc^  |^ea 
'd  tyoill».w(e^  Of  ci^kM  by  «otaiJ»{amii|jj|(j 
r  poverty  more  inconusteat  made,  ^       ,,^  j 
!  MKaa'*  dreia'd  in  tatters  of'broCade,}  ' 
ttddOMMiattalfi^biaUMc^Mda^   .  ■■..-., 

totterin^plH«aaiaT«Mo«fMt..'  11:,  ..  b 
;ift^|)t)«ndl'iniglM%CKMf>iJN>j>)niKi 
bUMlradecat  taprwhiMe  ftaimmmt<mi . 
eies  thtUi4ik«i*(MKta*ill.hrhMnH*<>.-T'rfi 

:lcu  wfamdnpiiaaii.  mii,<gimtjmf^m)lt» 


(like  begaa'*  dreia'd  in  tatters  of'broCade,}  ' 
BJIW"** — --'-■^-■'"^    •■    ■^'■-      ^-^ 

Each 
Mad< 
And  I 
Sqan 
Parts 

Taste  .  ,  

Fliiniily  executed,  proudly  plai 
Pompously  mean,  and  pitifully  grand. 

Nor  do  our  private  buildings  show  alona 
These  wild  anomffiei  qf  Wrtrirt  itope ; 
Blindly  to  Christian  churches  we  transfer 
The  types  and  emblems  of  the  Idolater : 
The  skull  and  garlands  of  the  victim  ox, — 
Wh]>  not  the  knives  and  nwificial  blocks  i 


^itU  to  B4- 

Why  ooi  the  UIM^^  ihe  PwbMiewI 

Such  aTcTuh  fTO^orpfigamu  igrw".  _.    _ 

If  wnong  h«Ato*M6pta  Af^JWMBPMkgnrieO 

-■r°  noEdibUuitsi^A  At>flMtiita«(»lelb|i|M*.j '7  " 

Fm  it*  JaMifaMntBtlimdbqkfetf^F-^ 


B«hcddacotU«H|>riiabth«cfar4wif^«ttal  . 
EMh  bubaritm'i  dmAU^hteo^'j 


>..     ^.      —       ■■  .-.       ..     i-.t--—  .- -l,...!!..    r  ..   '.^cl 


It)  w?ib«ke^tM  theb-tW  iaM«MlWKH{ 

-     -  -  ■  ■  *wBttirihHDie^„n»iti,.  . 

„ It  «*fcr  ■(r''»"»*HW'  = 


And  botWMHbtiaMoUcJu^iOTM^  cjieI 
TUflMiMlfiriiuiiiMiif— i*Mi»fciiwafa'  ^alyttT 

snofa  worfe  Psnibliird  sJS'iiq  mo  ob  lot^ 

:  laJiilotii  silj  'Ui  unaldwa  btiit  <?<]  (J  adT 
— ,>o  iiiliaiv  3|(j1o  cbiistiEa  bn»  lIuJ?  sriT 
<  tjlMiid  labilii Oil  bn>  ti^Jnil  -nil  i^a  ^rfW 


IS 


•>  r 
I  I 


<  360  y 
'  t.dRDOil  i/BTTBftft  TO  coirNfiiir  ionuiHB. 

Tmifts 'a  iKi  retisdbg  yovr  iftttBnes^  lay"  dwr  FlMiril  ^ 

aA  oubb  agnv  to  eranplf  witii  your  vikhia;  and  t&ar  ^  the  ^de  of 

which  you  are  the  eloquent  mouth-piece,  and^wptay  ftome  of  my.  idle 

TMpmings^  add'  my  i^miemqt  iemlumf^  aad  (as'  you  are  pkoBed  to 

itenn  it) '^^  ajpteeable  pen,^'  in  dciifffiln<gi  soMie  of  cfa*  pocaliar  «x6Mraal 

;  >ft«ttfB8iof  London. town,  in  the  yeas  eiglrteeii  liiitidtfed  jmd  Iwtety- 

|biir;.'ifiu%  to  9ay  the  triidr,  die  Taiioos  <'  Pictai^eg^''  ^  GhsMdes,"  &c 

xyUofaynu  desire  me  to  send' in  your  next  package,  aire  libely  to  do 

.^sometliing  utocse  dun  leave  you  ia  die  darl;  reladve  to  dietubjocta  of 

*j,put}iaaqdry^  inaamndi  as  Mae  impreaaiona,  on  uriy  pqiiMykid  ua 

fardier  from  the  reai  anee  tlmi  if  w»  ventanl  widHni|'«iy. 

.    t  )Candfliar,  howeveiv  whadi»  yam  know,.ia  one  of  m^  feiiea  (or  fbiblea^ 

/'[ifdt  ^oj^eaaeyou),  impels  me  to  c6nfi?8s  that  tjiete  is  W  Uld^  cfr  ^htapm 

•iimtfa  litdet  'selBahnesanMxed  with  xny  gop^a^ire,  ia^s  sopiawij^dy 

v/aitawj^nngf  to  your  wishsa  i  fbry.  besidea tl^  pleaapf^'diflt  i  alwiiya  fed 

^iftxi  I  am  employed  in  penning  dowa»fett, «<aeMiiBiem,  a  deaorip- 

.tUoDi  «r  a  wittieiara»  duit  I  hnmr  ia^.  on  bleaching  iia  •deAMbon, 

iito.be  opened  by  friewifty  bands,  and  read'aloud^by  ooidial  moeai  and 

smkd  Upon  by  fair  eyea,  and  then  bieked  op  'ts}l'(td^aiem>w  or*  aaoct 

"dAyi  ioibe  broci^ht  ontitgain  in  ordsf  to  settle  a  divpute  as  to  the  pre- 

>'Oiae  informadon -which  it' did  or  did  ao^  cott^eyon  a. certain  potnt  or 

I  fieiaam  i  I  say,  bcaidas  the  antkipatna  of  ali  diia^     rtbith  is  ^^nvnlent 

'i  iQjtbetpowiss  of  projecting  one's  being  ftfrvhavd  m>  iet*'  conta^-^^to  aay 

.  Aplhing'of  its  enabling  one  to  lire  and  move  ia  two  or  dnr^  |^aeeaat 

fone^f-r^besides  all  this,  I  reckon  on  its  pi<ociiring  me  anodiey  very  gvaat 

•adfrantageiby  saving  me  die  tronble  (winch  i'soppoae  I  niuat  nototber- 

wise  have  shrunk  from)  of  Udkmg.  to  yQf^  wben  yep  oonie  uptdt9im 

f  a-yflur  or  so  iience,  all  tbet.i  sbaUooeebe  enaUed  Im  wrket  Which, 

L.toT' one; whose  tongue  ia  to  bis  pen  wiiet  a^  DntabdiMgenoc  is  to  an 

->Bi|gliskn)eil, rWOwMbe  n^ ^ght  irade»taking.<  * 

Having  premised  thus  much,  let  me  add*  a'  fevt  words  as  to  theieert 

■r«Qd-degtBOrt>f  inforeiation  you  are  likely  to  get  freoi  nie;  fiir  i  tnuat 

(in#t,,pennit  you  to  diai^ppoint  yooisalf  (pi  me),  hff  expedaag  what 

I.  ypUrwAl  -easeredly  aot  redeive.     My  mind,  ^ou  auat'  kaow,  is  like 

..f^etMngriaftbe  World  so  little*  aa  the  Bneyelupedia  Baitnlwdrn,  wbete^l 

exI^^^bigTikMida- of  useful  (and  useleas)  knowledge  are  anranged '^  in 

tiJflpHabatraal  mder.*'  It  is  not  much  more  like  Mr.  Sondicy'a'C^nion* 

(•plfMekfip^VwheBe  a  maUtfdkity.oC.ciiriaHs.matixrs  aeeto  be' net  with, 

•  t'thut  nnbeirly  living.bgaMr.  Seudi^eiier.  awtwith  iMime;  the  trbole 

»  pfii^it indexed^  aadtnraanged.'^in  'Sfyln  pie<  oider*V— Ai^be  used. as 

)  0<)(fwied^atKdd»e  Quarterly  Baeiew  mayieydw.    Stiftlea^  ia  it  a  ^<  tedi- 

nicdlwpfiiltory"  4>f  dry  fiusta,  dull  details,  dogamtacal  optnton%  doabts, 

ditfancesr  ^nd  daya  of  the  month*     In  fact,  it  ia  much  easier  for  me 

toitfiU  yew  what  it  is  not  like,  than  what  it  ia ;  unleaa  I  may  compare  it 

^  lo  one  of  those  magic  roinroce  whieh  'have  tlw  power  of  caliii^.  ap,  at 

the  will  of  die  lucky  poaaeaaor,  the  auperfioial  iniages>of  all  the  pkcuani 

.  objects  that  have  ever  passed  before  it,  and  of  shewing  (hem  all  thmagh 
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a  thm  hnx^ «]Mb»  whihkiftisiidmi  dmiiaviMwbail  iidkUac^  and  ca* 
pableof  occa^jpn^IIy  t>eii0|g  ij^takea  fi^.Qthe^  t)uip^  what  they  actually 
are»  at  the  same  tune  casta  over  them  a  certam  ^*  couloir  de  rofe^* 
which  prevents  them  &om  ever  ttsutning  a  Jw-agreeaUe  aspect  In 
jlhort^I  have,  liiied  Isng  ciuni|^;in  thewarl4*^£«D«rer  thiU^bere  is 
" good  m efcry  thing/'  aedthatit  ia  dur  ownfiudtif  wenedile  widi 
;Biiy4bing  it(/ the  good. 

JStom^  this  yott  will  ficriiaiie  be  abl^  to  judge' as  to  the  geiieMl  pw* 
.ppKt  and  teoqeney  of  the  iaJfiMrtoatkH  Qf  and)  it  skoald-desenre'io^i^ 
called)  which  I  shall  oonvejr  ta  yon*  Aa  to  the  fwrticiilar  naWsW 
that  iiilbnnation*  I  shall  eodeavotir  to  make  it  ta%»  aa  neady  a*  my 
de^il^Pl^y  habit  will  peroiit^  with  whatyoa  hi^ve  suggestBd^in^  the  Utter 
in  whiehTT^hy  meana  of  certain  gra^^jMifi^ed  ^*  ^oldeik  ofiimoQg^" 
d$  to  my  .p^djar  oasahiUties&ir  tbia  task  yoa  reqaixa  m^taundsvlajlce 
— ^von  hi^ve.CMtvivfld  to  bribfrv^a  to  imdertake  it. 

Witfeyfppcift  (Q  the  pcecise  aulgi^  o^each.  letter,  and  tbeorder  in 
mbifii  I^'fhtAi^IaQa  tbfl»»t'^'i3giP''^.4bia  muat  b^  left  a  goodUpal  to^e 
fi|lfa^  of^lfflylrf^i  -if  tbft^  be  sudL things.  a»  either  ob^ce  or<  chance, 
At  alii  aveata^  mnch^witl  depend  oa(  the  mood  in  which  I  may  findiny 
pen  oil  c^Uing^npeaittopcrfimni  its.  duty:  foi:  all  I  can  ever  reckon 
i^lM  bft{brabiu|d<  ii»  that  ii  wiUwrii^;  batwhethes  itamoveaaem«,tat 
W^  given*  moment)  wiU  adapt  thamsehrea  to  the  soleqia  pace  of  aeiiti- 
aseatt  OK*  tfa|»  sober  macfh  of  description*  or  die  gay  flighte  of  iuHjf  or 
the  bright  aig^aaga  of  Wit,  or  the  mcnryandrew  motions  of  mere^ab^ 
sensa,r^  more  than  1  can  answer  for.  But  tluis  mndk  I  caiiifHromise 
— thai' you  shall  ha  Mb  to  anticipate,  from  the.  partg  to*wlKHD.')$py 
gbm^.  kti^r  shall  be  addressed^  something  as  to  the  kiaoot-of 'msittea  it 
ia  likely  to  contain)  forlshofddbeaoery  to  have  my  *'  wise  saw$  apd 
viodern  imtanoea"  metod  out  toieara  that  are  awake  only  to  laughter, 
<ov  toUyd^  ^  atiUrbomi  of haveiheir  peinta  bvofcen.  ofiir  by  wikiDg 
joadins  i^gainst  a  premeditated  gsarity. 

Havmg  qaid  tluis  much  by  way  of  iatraduetion,  yoa  will  be  pleaasd^ 
oa  reacbingf  thiapMt;  to  hand  oiwr  this  first  ^iatle  to  the  onlr  oneof 
your  party,  who»  being jftni:  naAiria  himaelf^  ia  likely  to  iq^pre^s^la'ii'"* 
namely*,  my  eensin  Reuben.  .  <  H 

Of  aM  the^  bani)ae^  oa  record  or.  not  oa  raeovdv  RenbenyTsxAwn 

•  those  «f  ibp  heaoea  in  Homer  downwardly    commenjmg  to  the  baa- 

^et  of  t|»  beasts  atExatac  'Change  !<    The  Lecc^  Mayer*^  ieast  ia  a 

fooltoit;  aM thai oonwyiliiflw  banquet  itself ^seciag tfaatethaynha' op 

Queen  present  at  it)l!vaa  but  a  ha^^^ranmi  ordinary  in  compftuiasMrt  ^' 

.  I  distflairo  all  in^idibua  or  invidious  allusions  ;  but  let  kne 'asic^^liihat 
aldecnsaa  of  |he  whole 'eorpoarati^ui  ci|a  pfeeaide  in  ao^rtfy  atoanher, 
feed  sa  cleaa^^  or  oonsuBie  so  muck  at  a  toeal,.  (apd  ^thigtlaitcr  <(ttidi-» 
fieation  i  take  to  bathe^ifaBassute  of  medtin  thaaaatter  dfeatiiq^'aikd 
the  po^  to  wUeb^die.  pains  mast.  be.ceiioedBd»>4»wadndb<ofitbeiit  aU^  I 
sayv  oaa  in  thesa  particulara  preteild  to  compare  with  alda^maii  Ble- 
phant,  who  takea  off  a  cart-load  of  cars ots  by  way  of  dessert*--^ashes 
them  down  with  a  washing-tub  of  water--4md  then  wipes  his  trunk  en 
a  tnis^eChay  by  way  of  a  towel,  and  eats  k  afterward  ?  And  as  for 
the  late  banciuetat  Weatrainatev  Hall,^>-it  would,  t^  be  sure,  not  be'l^gi-: 
tmaie  to  look' upoo^  that  aaetely  as  an  aflhhrtsf  eating;  biit  l6hts>iiK  be 


bf  M^^lileSeriff  an(!'WI>i?il[^t?K^  iMfafi^e'Woi)^        d7W«e^ 

qA^t  Ait  l'wn/V'^'ft^ai'i^<'^V'd  ^  ft?  s'kHiV'^J*^*^**?* 

more,  Worn '.^riitig  the' cdittpartx^atgralj^^ 

emciif^y  thdii^  he  Were  desaeddM^from  fftH^bLBaatis  Hifift^.^^mae^ 

daiJe\o  ciTne  on  ^'tr'ege 'st:^j^ct  bf'fii^d^'aHa^e^k'Vr^ptafifWtfe^ 


riAlelB  df  tnihe,  and  kte  mor^veFntit  pr^r^{t  pf iMi#  WttHf^^AiP^ 
th^'Write  of  tl^e  feast  thfLtf  wotHS'iiltrcMr^  tfa^  ifo^tfi«^g(^ffiPl^)<' 
Silence  woUld  bfe  hotriBdd'ftt.  8ekin^'tlik''^a^-<s^^if^ 
chicken,  though  she  allows 'the  cat:  a^^  ^ima  e{)p^8f^^  fb^^^lflltaf^ 
h^' patches— Oi^t  Ro&e'w6u1d  f^e  ^^etVHIed  at  ih^^^-of  iM'fi^^%mf^ 
Fhobbe  actually  faint  ai  the  idea  of^ffi^  ho-1>etter:thaii  ttfnMftdH  tJSlMi^ 
wdul^.call  thein)'eat%  thew^^f'si  Wttei^dhe'-^iWlPHlfttf,^  Wk  «IPL 
FkanViie  hdd'  rathef  be  preaetit  at'the  pkit  'iou^?ifP  a'pdBt'^iPlfWfiiM^ 
than  a  whole  wilderness  of  wild  Wst9  f-^^1lHht6,T'S^yV  t^ti^  %4td(SybQ0 
let  you  and  I  ^  by  oux^dves^  ko  myif&''f6itirMhVMg^i^^^  HfiUP'^ 
Bay,  fancy  yourself  here  in  the  llfiflcfle  Tfeitfple\W&^to-i^-iiM 
Temple  dock  is  now  striking  half-pMt  iseV^f,  ¥e*h  aifff^ 
shall  lu^t.r^ach  the'tilace  ofW  destii6atfoti'Wih(^  tb^dOi!^ 


before  the  elejplant  rings  fof  hii^'xjlbtli'td  be1a»'tbr  inph^tV  ^^'"O'*  ."^ 
.t^aying  received  Ae  aWk^aYd  oVe^ahce  'of  ftk  mocft  WiP^i^im'^ 
the'bottoin  of  the  ^^airs^ 'dhd  f^llcmM  the  A^ctlotf  -6^ W^'ft^wMt^ 
wUlsV  whiih  tell'  us  at  every  turti'th^t  "  IhK  W4Ke  Wrfy'^^  Afr'Wta:'^ 
^V^»"  we  reach  jthe  pay-place)  kttd  dfejJdsW  oaf-ihree  and'Wit|)filfei?' 
nothing  Totb/ih  the  handd  of  a^  pretty  i^^tit^4(MSttft  hDttiddi)''#b<yUu 
conikied  there  like  a  hiTi%  k  ca^e ,'  remarkih^,%  t!f^  l^j^i'/Wt^ 
for  her  pleasant  looks,  we  ^hodld  somewhat  db^ct  fo'tlhe  MgV  pA^W^ 


admiasioB. 


'  i!^'  we  are  to  see  th^  whole  of  thrs  extrtrtfrdiii!^^  itetMMtioftV^<?HHU 

tomviy  with  the  pretty  money-taker'^  dM^fe/Wd***  please  tii'iWHJk^Jirf^* 

stairs    t^nt'<— reserving  the   ^eat 'fiMiliiMiri^^ybbifr  fbt^^^'liitAkl^ 
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for  the  New  Monthly  Mi^azine,  in  wn>C)^if9,^M,Ao9J^|I' 

tiiof^  TO  vnSl  Jifeofff[e^.ja^.Q}ix  e^anuq{itu%T— »a(mttiq^;£M^v^: 

Pf^nitfe  trf ^;w^  vjiiffR  the  edi^itjj»|t  in  whicfc.wf  pb^m  "flSaSa 
tlu/t,.44|  spmnMffiita,,(^m^n4.  «,jjof  t.un3er  ,?er^u'cyc.ejiwj^l^^j^ 


fofcgvt  W^i)t),  ( t« '« ai  nf^ ,  «qgl<^  «wn|f^^  at  the.  sljr,'  ^sp .  w^  j^  l^^*^b 
rei^imfrQo;,x^^)in^^d^f 'cpn^duoent,  and  cdinparrpg,  tKe  ^'r^al^fe  ^ 
tijwt  »u  mpp^  here,_,to:4t,'{tpet  conpoed  m  the  j£ir^-'*'---'-  ■-''-— ^ 
either  jn^  ^wHrOr,  pty^  1 , .  Thj^  conipariwo 

18  another  cogent  reason  for  the  said  repeal — "  lot  which,  as  m  c^uQr  , 

nm^h^iAUm  TO*^^*R^^f  "fff^'^T^^i^^^l^  ^SS4?9fflnJ%  ^ 

««rpq»»<^,^»5wJiwa  Pjfgiji^",^.'^^  not  the  iifle'^^^^ 

chi^  piur^  of  tite  ;^w :  .so  we  will  iqst :  elance  at  a  few  of  £he  otner  bora 
jectp  10  th»  rQom«  ana  >  thei^  pay  our  respects  to  pod,  and.  Qie  wrh&l 


e^  pajf^ our  respects  to  i30D,.raa  t^e.OTeat 
1l)^.<HM^tpcto^  .in  ihe  nejd. ,  jHer^'.is  the  bisoh.  a  retative  -of  Wnbiiair^ 


c^WW^irtX-^^^.fl&^t j*^ f^  d^.^'Warreri'sBrackuig'^   ,_ 

d^  jan)Q<jr<|Ei3$)^.^  jN^^  df)^  oejj^our  to  the  above  \k  apret^  abim^tp 
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nf*k/j^ 


l^f,zewa.4i0y,aw.  jiji  of* ^  Tiip  cords,/  It  lias^tjiel^^^^ 
^.  ^^*/^9<5'n-pt^]r.rejpe9ts  .!;.vjould  ipafe  a^lp^^^^^ 


364  London  Letters  to  Country  Cousins. 

This  xoovfk  (poDtain^  a  vast  variety  of  the  smaller  species  of  fotdgpxx 
birdiiy  an J  a  few  ^m^ll  fuiimals — snoh  as  monkies, '  &c»    But  ^Ala,t  vir^ 
liave  come  to  see  Is  shut  up  iii  that  great  deal  press,  the  front  of  whidi 
lets.d^iyj^'^tl)  bil}g|^^}  apd  leaves  the  whole  interior,  W{th  its  contents* 
^ppsed,j^  the  view  and  pveii  tlie  t^iich  of  the  «pectator8-^f6t'  it  is  nae 
ipund  necessary,  tp  interpose  any  safegaatd  before  this  ma^  terrific* 
fookij^g  pf  ^l.th^  aniniaL  triW    And  it  is  luqky  th^t  tliis  id  the  case  ; 
ibr  fioQt  yvhf^  lia^'  the  care  of  t&is  animil,  lias  niade  ^nchgood  liMe  of  the 
hnfmamonofs  h^  has  received  ii^  tlie  (bourse  of  the  day,  tfa(^  he  is  not  ia 
'^e^1)^st.co^4i^iog  to  protect  iis  in.cflse  of  danger.     But  Bob  has  too 
.strQi^asensje.pf  natural  justice  to  forego  what  ha^,  time  out  of  mind, 
been  ,  b|$  custom  always  of  an  afternodn,"— pierely  to  flcconio^dat^  the 
idle  li9.jbit«  of  other  peqpile.    |f  you  visit  him  and  bis  charge  at  a  proper 
'bQnr,,^oulI  nadliim  in  a  proper  condition  to  io  tl)e  h^iioors  of  the 
;  vi^it  \  and  (JM  is  all  that  can  in  reason  be  reojiir^d  of  b{m;    But  I  bi^- 
,Sev9  Ine^d  not  have  made  tliis  apology  for  nim*    I  *v6  heard  rt  who^ 
pered  in  your  village^  Beuhen,  that  the  VTcar's  steed,  kn^w^s  as  well,  .if 
not  better,  wlien  his  reverend  burthen  is  tipsy,  thati  the  s^d  burthen 
do^s,  itself;  9n4  ^  rather  think  it  is  the  sao^e  with  Bob  and  the  Boa*  You 
is^ee  b^  bas  by  this  tin^e  let  down  the  sidip  of  the  serpent*^  bouse,  a^ 
tal^eu  oflf  the  plankets  which  covered  Kim^  and  there  the  pumster  lies, 
black*  twisted^  a^d  self-involved,  like  one  of  your  late  iifriting-masteFs 
flourishes,.,  1  aui^ti/on  whether  any  one  ever  looked  at  this  extraordi- 
nary creature  for  tbe  first  time^  without  feelin^r  a  cold  sbudder  creep 
througb  every  part.     It  is  a  sort  of  object  tha^  (for  what  reason  I  know 
not)  we  .never  form  an  adequate  conception  of  beforehand.    The  one 
before  u,s  is  fourteen  feet  long,  fnd  i^  entirely  covered  with  a  briDiaftt 
jeyating  of  black»  picked  out  with  a  sort  of  whitish  yellow;  the  whole 
VArnij^ed  like  tjhe  face  of  a  picturei»    The  head  and  neck  are  pnud 
9maller»  iand  of  lighter  colour,  than  tj^e  rest  of  the  body— the  largest 
jp^^t  of  wli^'chis  perhaps  a  foot^nqi  a  half  in  circumference  ;-pand  the 
.  tail  ^minish^$  in  size  almost  to  a  point.     But  perhaps  the  most  strikhlg 
j^art  of  this  singular  creature,  and  the  sifibt  of  which   fleets  the 
,8pect^o]^  in  the  most  extraordinary  iQanner»^  is  the  tpngue;  Which,  ^ 
'the  ^^roach  or  touch  of  any  person,  it  puts  out  of  its  moi^  (widioat 
.  appearing  to  open  Uie  latter)  and  moves  abont  with  a  quick  flickering 
ffiotion^  accomj^ied.  by  a  low  hissing  noise.    Tbe  part  thiat  it  puts  o,at 
pl[^.ipputb  IS  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  divided  mto  two 
,  ^bout  baif  way  down  from  the  extremity — each  portion  being  ab6ot  the 
:  tbkkn^  of  a  small  quill.    Bob  (whose  word,  by  the  by,  T  Vrbidd  not 
take  for  so  mucb  as  Hamlet  offered  to  take  the  Ohost's)  tx>ld  me,  the 
last  tinier  t  saw  thiisi  creature^  that  it  had  tbe  day  before  eaten  three  live 
fpH^^'V  feathers  and  all,**  and,  ten  pounds  of  biefef    Thougb  I  don't 
know,  why  I  should  suspect  bim  of  exaggeration  m  tbis,  when  he  adds 
that  it  n^yer  eats  more  than  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  sometimes  not  for 
months  together.     It  is  perlectly  harmless  and  quiet~>never  feittempting 
tQ  move  out  of  the  case  or  cupboard  in  which  it  Res ;  and  the  only 
indication  it  ever  gives  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  power  that  it  pot- 
^^ssesis  when  you  place  your  hand  between  the  side  of  its  .box  and  any 
part  of  it  that  happens  to  be  lying  there^in  which  case  it  presses  against 
yj»ur  hand,  and  if  you  were  not  prepared  to  slip  it  away  immediately, 
would  crush  it.     But  we  are  spending  more  of  our  time  here  than  we 


(i&tended^  4>t  ca^^9r4 ;  ^  ^^IdM  l^^ve  ^  Bob  and  his  cbkrge,  widioiit 
waiting  Sag  his  ^'  ti»e  jua^  pardqilar  accoupt^  of  in  ^*  lif<^,  diaracter/ali^ 
I  befaaviouTy"  we  will  ft  on^e  deacend.ta  the  great  roofn  whidh  #e '  <iai:^6 

I  principally  tor ^ee. .    ,  /  ,:  «^    .    j     *  1 

I  Thia  loom  does  really  cpncaiDk  a  magniScent  (ionectioii  or  objeefa-^ 

i  aiich  a/>Qe  «3  piobajbly  waa  never  before  collected'  t6tf ether  in  tnodeia6 

times.  The  wbole  of  the  Either  end  is  occupied  by  the  huge  bulk  df 
the  elephant,  which  reaches  ffom  side  to  side,  an^  fktm  th6'  io6f  th 
the  ceiling}  and  is  dWided-  iirom  the  rest  of  the  room  by  solid  bea^ftis  df 
wood  banded  with  iron*  ^hich  cross  each  other  in  th«  form  of  a  grating. 
At  the  opposite  .end  is  the  great  lion,  gazing  Around  bitai  with  the  aitr 
of  .an  imprisoned  OQiqperor,  and  swishing  his  tail  about,  *'  as  a  gentleman 
swishes  his  cane."  AU  along  the  right*band  side  of  the  room  are  dettH 
contBOUQg  seven  or  ei^ht  other  lions,  male  and  female,  of  different  ag^ 
and  spet ies,  besides  tigers,  lec^rds,  panthers,  hyenas,  porcupines,  arc. 
And  on  xhe<  leftrside  is  »  fine  Arabian  camel.  They  are  till  M  tb^ 
time  on  the  ^j  vives  but  theiysis  an  air  of  doubt  and  uncertaiiity  about 
them  alU  as  th^  bav^  not  yet  heard  the  signal  (of  a  blow  on '[the  gong), 
which  immediately  pveeedes  their  feeding*  At  length  that  signal  is 
given,  omtside  the  room*  .and  unexpectedly  by  the  'Visitors ;  nnd  dieh 
the  scene  whiofi  instantly  takes  place  has  in  it  a  most  extraordinanr 
mixture  of  the  terrjfic  mid  the  agreeable.  A  huge  discordant  tm 
bursts  irom  ciliQost  every  den  at  the  same  moment ;  and  the  Inhabittfnta 
.of  £ach  rusk  against  the  bars,  rampant,  and  with  their  ey^  fliishing  Ai^, 
and  seem  on  tbe  poinlt  of  tearing  their  way  into  tlio  open  space  wht^ 
the  spectators  are  standing*  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  ail,  we  psAthkt 
pleaaaotest'of  aH  securiues,  which  exists  in  the  presence  of,  {Cnd  ahnd^ 
in  contact  with,,  danger  And  death.  We  are  here  surrounded,  and  tu 
it  were,  Iqojked  upon,  by  dea^  under  its  most  frigbtiUl  form ;  HUd  y6t 
we  bold  our  li&  as  seeurely  as  if  we  were  seated  by  our  own  hearths. 
I  know  of  no  other  situation  of  the  kind  diat  can  be  com^^;  wiA 
this,  la  other  caaef ,  if  we  woidd  feel  the  sinse  of  danger  We  mu^t  'ik»* 
couff/er danger;  ^e  casaiotjeel  it  without j^ezWng  it:  butbere  we  cbn 
enjoy  all  the  stimulua  of  thq  one,  without  suffering  the  debashi^  iUtd 
counteracting  effects  of  the  other.  To  hav^  experienced  a  sfottlrat 
sea,  or  been  present  in  a  great  battle,  and  esdiped  from  tbem,  are  nhe 
things  doubtless ;  but  who  would  risk  the  danger  for  th6  after  pleasut^? 
The  siluatioafoear^t  to  tbf  one  before  us  is  that  qf  sailing  on  H  calm 
^  /iK^^aiwaad  filing,  that  tbere  is  nothing  between  us  bAA  the  fathom^Sa 
abyss  bi^ow,  but,  a  d^l  plant.  Or  perhaps  ch^  standing  f  A  A  to^l- 
Bune  in  the  midst  o^tibi  nre-dampi  and  holding  4n  o^'^,}^^^'^f^  Ks'^l^ 
ssrfs^y^Q^^^  is  a.  still  stronger  ^^exjample  of  the  ^esel^ce  *6f  Jia!tigetwi^ 
saibty  to^^tbiT,  or  rather  of  the  actual  pantact  Of  thefn ;  fbr*theif^  i)i  tti?* 
tually  nofhing  iaterventng  between  the  light  of  the  lamp'al^d'l^e  tn&t^ 
which  it-is  to  act  upon-'-nothing  but  a  stratum  of  that  mht4r'%df, 
which  is  not  si^ciently  heated  to  permit  the  communicaltioi^  of  the  flffMie. 
But  in  both  these  instances,  though  the  danger  is  thci^e,  we  do  not  3^ 
it,  .and  therefore  do  not  feel  it--we  only,  or  chiefly  feel  the  Safety.  But 
liere,  the  danger  is  visible  to  our  eyes — ^it  rings  and  rattles  in  our  ^ars 
---it  actually  moves  our  whole  frames ; — for  the  roarings  and  nttilto* 
iligs  of  the  beasts  shake  th^  very  building  in  which  we  stand.'  And 
yet  hece  we  stand,,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  performance  that  w«  were  wit- 


1  imitatipB,  uid|  tfot  j))^;;fif^tWPg(9tditiU»t  MidMlV^elS 

«t^  tll>f  i^j^  tS'i  ait^HMi9t/«ndJ«I  w^U>rmmi  to 

dt^'bfte^^l  s'l  i^i^ftuignfmiidki'f^  tm  bIMiS 

«»»B«H'Hft!ftiifi-'i  ^^y,.^qiBiso»*  JifimwiiniWiiiyiih* 

JSntrf  M^Uier^^^afnera,  and  tKUs  rendered  nenoa^fai  in<il«li*pAf^ 
■Able  qiialificatiim  foT.a^fiie  Wy'J7n#W"Siagi<"«''^s"'**''*>^^***™»o- 

tU^ifes  at  tortl^  -.'But  .tliol,ooks,M  wwti«rftlie MidOUiei'  w»b'wie- 

t^oa*'.;'-;  ■'   ■■■■"■'    "',','.,-,'    .    .,,.,;■■■!':  ^'■■"  '-J"" -'■'  ■    ■' :'■ 

■<^MM<  r^dy  to  burst  fro«i  their  d^TT-u)^  «nwii"<rilbi«li^tW'AMrf,- 
tfliO'MU  aa  ckrVerto  th«  ro^iii.iMj^<^t,^»pjifaimBm.»aftbtr^lkrtilt- 
!#««»  Otl  the  sideboard,  ^nd  iuw:fie4s.|^^i^iter.'aein.'n<J^J<m<M  of' 
ptVtiMeti^ 'WhTch  the  guests  s^^ji^  i)at|ir9lLr.<M1)dBi»{'Mk0ig>t«tlC<Mh 
being, B^T't^fitst,  then  ih^  lioas^^fox.ii^^^ ^tiptirmM  poltleiHBs 
aOM^  b^astW  u'well  aa  raei^;'.Aiidr^tim'tJteniu^sUB!^|fil«t4^--frirad  ' 
th^T^ttngtrlirsaches  of  tlie.blopd  loyii,  thmgb  d»-iMtbilitjr"tf'le»- 
pUdK  ii^^  panth^a,  &c.  down  to  t^q^nMltefb  that  cbMlnr  sn^BaAe 
napt-Hoi  Jnows.aH  the  whUe.  like  tb^liHled;w&;Miifixils<o'ihe<^(l' 
cowHa.  The  goeata  not  beifg  troubled  mtk^iddif^^p^t&ln  aM 
BtpteMoikh  sMtnadia,  the  caXffi  s^ved  up  POitb«  oeoi^M'lM.'U'VMi 
iiui)e«UppMe.  no/  *' composed  ,vf^lU«4^U«a«e«irfth»'MBB«fc''' 'Ob  ' 
tbejiantVfi^yj'tHe'fl^iCoijrs^efttiaijtt^of  Wr*b«ie9ftr<lfff.«b^l^arf 
luHltl^^'lMnes  of  W  V— wHcb  .«re,,rtfiW«"ll  Mo  liw<*««i«to«(^*  ' 
snmll  t)p«nli^  4t: ^  bottom. iDfr.((fit.„(^^)c^H]wa'da^bavl»tald-CM^ 
la,bMttitBe'Uie«e'GlliReieniIy,'.|ai]^„to,rwI>et  tii^ ^fipf^ifei'Kp0UPkim- 
initeadofMjipfyiug.itjtJiay  jTBCftive  ttflimfft()i^b  hadlbetaprWtotirfy.  ^ 

CTltiliffi''   ■      '.     ,  ■.-      ,"      .,.„;.",..,     ,.., ;,;     iL-rljlo   ''J-'lt     .^^-y* 

I'tAill  bhl^  notice,  in  partic^aT>'>W}M^i)ctor(ifdiei«Mef'||;^iafc'" 
onillhiv  evasion,    lest    my    accowt  <f(!  tbevf^Mt'^NMdd'ilftaC  litng^    ' 
thjfrtke'ftairt  itself.      Nen)»  .tUe  .gr^  liwfc.wbi  MBiit  «b«  *«iH'  ' 
of  ibe^g,  ,and'  the  receipt  Df,^i»,  jMipBK,l»ft  iniintHmJ** ■(>*««-' '' 
iog-ttt^Hity  nT  deportment,  iimn^dittlely  diM«eaiM '{■<T'*^'ibet'vWMr£ '' 
nfW«'^g^^ry;-aad'Toared.,gron4ed,,ai)4flttiriMrt>i»<*M'^dfah^ 
Iikeii')«a<f  Miat  T— urged  to  .tbu,  wseRp4^.;b^MrfDat  ^iwMAns}  h^  Vi 
ihe'ltrriwHag' Von^t^of*  a»  P^.witb  tV  Jrm  fabdM4-*hoi%i^^ 
him,  vi^  BbfripectYUT  nearneH^  .And„p^tWHlediMi'lbe<laboUt>4otak»  '^ 
amMAa  bUte 'befare'lici.'lud  fU^^.Ruh  it-t-rTbbxt^ndbrtiiM^lttWfM     ' 
»  ifbtm^^bf  eit(t^dr<luiarv  .  penonal .  chwiw,  ,iiufaL<«tf  tnoat  gtede  '  ' 
ii»«ilW^^'''a?nd<iditd'  Ti'erjdr  ip_  ^  ,veTS,4ifff>^t.i*Bd  ipatop^  a  wo*    ^ 
letBtMvMulrfbtlc  ^tvle'.'  ','Wi)eti  tb£k^«,t)uHw  Vaie,eiHCn><to'Jief,  she  ' 
took<t^tf'#tfilW  (along  ihi^booe  of  «n;,<nc)  jittot  lAiuMbtlMlt  «itlK     ' 
out  touching  it  with  her,fing^i,a  .^,^1  the  rest  did — and  proceeded 
to  inarch  deliberately    ruiipd  and    round   her  den  with  it;    and  thia 
■he  coiHliAtM' -te  'dd'&fti!'^  she  had  been  served  nith  the  aectwd  course, 
of  mw^-and  iudead,  during  tbv*(1n>t6  limFthat  tb^  banquet  Uiled ; 


tf^^iMviMi^  little  •r«^s^**tri  teMli«^^^^ 


of  his  deii,  as  we  flourish  with  our  finger  w^ei^  wq  .^Jf^tf^Htf 
thffl^btfufc  iibAjhk  ibugiiilftilkTiJito^ 

Ofl^;wh^ 


,40S^ithiMigtt(^s>lM^ei 


]l|V.^rvd«fi0«#(tHeii^  iHfHm^mn^t6^^H:\i  I  de6Wdiy  ohject  ii|:d»is.fD 
fealt;  both  of  theinf  appertaining  to  the  ^rei^tment  of.Uieizbiefpfprifftef 
of  jj^^'gMitoikltu  ^(Eik^^^Amyi  th^  'uiihaii<jsonje  paj^per  i^^wj^jy^n.^ 
his,^^iji|g9ei«(ref>itndpetMliWftl^,  dy  utetoiiing^  ^  ^iLj^^y  013.^90^,^^ 
Bikfj^y^ »  gifneikftKiiiiliJ  «ieAAy  dtef  Be  jmay  te^  indu^e^  U?j,l 
his.ii{f^j/5ftj  HiAffoanifori  fa^re<5rtt«tlo&'  6f  the  sjiectajl^ir^^^jj-i 
]Rft)lm-P^ft)is^iAvile^'i<^hli^  Hi 'flowed  evien  ^o/cony^cti 
thea|ft^lW^(Pfi)eattigi«hMr  Ih^al-ftr -pAce;^;  IfB^  ne^f;  ar^^ 
taD^^imMMlwdd,-krtiiii#odh^  »n?§ffi'?M^#vj™oV^ 

mi»*;?%>VQU«)dttbfifiniiatafeflffier  bfWfe  ^<^)t'^8if*^'^'®Wili  eAip^wc 

that,wg9«t)^  %«uW.>c«^M^^ 

to  call  Ui^faiybof  b«wt»Jbr  tWVi^toie'of.  Atte'jRto  wm  Ju:arceIvt»Mdty^^  il 
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:bZn":;^^^^^^  ^^--'  .a.^. ...«.> 


A  8wi«ter  itill,  and  ^  'wWfcr  ^kfet  •  '    "    /  * 
Itiey  •»  Kdc  1— the  Mr  tiu»  and  ifte  auMMIftaTty 
And  itafs  ahaJl  wane  ett  the  mirlliAil  tnlft. 
— -But  1  met  a  diiuly-uiuufiifti]  ^anoo^ 
Ina  avdden  taum  9rth«flyp|£«ce$ 
I  heard  Che  tone  of  a  heavy  ttgo. 
In  ft  pause  of  the  ihriffing  mdody : 
And  It  k  not  well  tfaftt  Woo  iboaid  breathe 
On  the  briflhtftprinK-fiowen  of  the  festal  wreath ; 
-^Ye  thil  to  Thoti^t  or  to  6H«r  Men^' 
Lium,  ieavc  the  Hill  «fSoitgl 

Rtnx f  joyous  chords  I-*but  who  srt  HEm  ' 
Wt&  the  shadowf  looks  o'er  €bif^^  fomtig^fn^. 
And  the  worid  of  dyeamkig  gkMttithM^liea' 
In  the  misty  depths  of  thf  atadaskiiiMA. 
•—Thou  hast  loved,  feirgiril  thMMttI»icedtioQw«U( 
Thou  art  niouniiog  now  o'er  a  broken  ^pell^  «... 
Thou  hast  pouPd  thy  hearths  rich  treasures  forth^ 
'And  art  unrepaid  for  their  priceless  worth  i 
-^Moum  on  I  yet  come  thou  not  IMrHi^iiM^    ' 
It  MbttiapaiiilosoetheeMMtet     >   '        .    .., 
There  is  not  a  tone  m  onr ooiy  foi  tine^>   . 
*"-Home  with  diy  Mnowa  Aeei  '     - 


'{  »..! 


Ring>  jc^ous  choidi  !^yot  aflsin,  <aMtei 
*— But  what  dosi  tkom  with  «fce  MnPaftai 


I » 


A  silvery  voice  tfuoiugb  the  soft  m  t^tM, 
But  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  gladdeoiQg:  notp  ;    . 
There  are  bright  TOuAg  faces  that  pass  thee  by, 
But  they  fix  no  glance^ of  thy  wandering  eye ! 
Away !  there  "b  a  void  in  ^yyeamioff  breast^ 
T*hott  weary  man!  wilt  thtm  here  find  restr 
Away  1  for  thy  thoi^ts  fiwrtllo«0ciie  iuM  ied^' 
And  the  hwe  of  %  apirii  is  wilb  ahadeod  I 
Thou  art  but  more  lone  midst  Ae#o«ttia  olim^h: 


5» 


— ^Back  to  thy  silent  heai£b  * 


f. 


Ring,  joyous  choida  1— yet  aganv  H^i 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  atrainl .    .  ... 

,— But  thoup  thou^  a  reckless  mien  be  thine,  .    ^  ,    .  ♦ . 

, ,  .     And  thy  cup  be  crownM  with  the  foaming  wine,  . 
By  the  fitful  bursts  of  tity  laughter  loud, 
Bv  thine  eye's  quick  teifa  throogh  its  ivoMei  dM#,  '** ' 

-        i  hhow  diee  1^-41  is  hoi  the  vrakefkllhtr  *''> '  ' 

Of  a  haumed  hooom,  that  bnaga  thesihitiil 
I  know  theel-HdKm  feaiesi  the  londy  Ni^l,  "  -  ' 

Wiihher  pkfoing  sta^i,  and  her  d«^  wind'f  mbiti  < .  . 

,        There's  a  tone  in  her  voice  which  thou  &In  wouldst  sbiHb.. 
For  il  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done  1 
And  thou— there^s  a  dark  weight  on  thine— Away'f 
*— Back  to  thy  hoine,  and  pw^l 

^>"g»  joyous  chord* f— .yet  again,  agaib!  '       V, 

A  swifter  stWl,  and  a  wilder  stram ! 
And  hrittff  new  wreaths !— We  wH!  bcmish  all 
Save  the  free  in  heart,  from  o«r  tetbii  ImH. 
*   Ckithnnight^iMueiorthoiieeidMio^  g»i  -' 

—But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lovely  ?-^^iie ! 


WImm  «e  tlMbnmt  Willi  the  frMk  niae  «fMrM  r 
AxmA  the  fto>tW^»#rWih  Mf  IMght  sooa  hoand  f 

Ai»4theif^i 
:fttul  ra^i 


That  fttiil  &9iSffyi  whecpilie  mikE|Ml  loc^t?; 

— AlasT  the  forsiikea  mlU      ...        4         F*  H. 


•  .. 


.f    't     ^« 


You  teO  M»  mj;^jU«r  Vlt^  t'in^Uecl^i  tjiat,  3(pn  h»T&  sev^r  yae  ««« 
plored  the  country  be^Mid^-BlMCfiltcUt-^BiMf  M>  ike  Bait,  HwnoMw 
•mkh  on  the  Weat,^  ^IWffwJiWPfffcf^  4i»  }^f>r^  W  the  WindU 
mill i^n  C^i|i|iiM». C^mmii MA  iWpwtk:  yo* 844^/ that  you  cur 
now  well  afibrd  Wlookf  a.lilde  fiboot  yoit>  ati4'f  M  (tiU'upoa  the  devil 
to  fetch  you  if  ^06  w0i/iake  it  ti  you  hc»#  #Mi0 :  ^imi-*  condude  with 
intinathfg'  ^  Infentimi  6f  igendipg  a  fcrtntglitf  ^  soflnewlrere  or  another" 
a  hundred  mifean-om  towil/aid  with  doing  me  tifie  b<)noiir  of  asking 
ray  advice  as  to  tl^e  sgo^'  |^  be,fix^  upon  for  your  .rural  aojoucn.' 
Feeling  as  I  f^/^u^3psr^i^^ilj^xpiudi.^  laudable  im^riiatity  upon  tbttt 
subject,  all  parts  or  the  coin^^f  being.to  nas  pretty  if  Hch  upon  a  par, 
let  roe  advise  you  tgc^pack  yow>jpttnmntaan»  andraewiling  a  hackney* 
coach,  to  desire  the  Mcmtt  «9uiMivief' youeiibento  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  in  Saint  GeOii^Fidyii^  or,  to  the  White  l|orse  OelJar  in  Pic€». 
dilly,  whichsoe^tea.  llie  .said  driMr  pleasetb.'  As  the  distance  from 
your  residence  in  OtiMferdHitrdet^tcKChe  Ibraser  ci#t)its^  houses  of  calt 
18  greater  than  tb  the  latter,  ^md  consequently  Hat  6bach.-fare  higher,  I 
assume  it  as  aa  admitted  proposit^n  that  you  witV  have  been  cooeveyed; 
to  d;iit  Elephant  and  Castku.    A  V4riety  of  importunate  messengers,  com*' 
nonly  called  cacU^  a^U  here  h^ve,  sorrouod^  yoUr  and  will  have  bosn « 
very  urgentia  iheiir  iei^airies  ji^  to  the  ^aob  by  whieK  you  are  gcang; 
to  qnit  London.     Ifyow.posseos  the  eovitable^i^eli^g  apon  that  subject 
whidi  apperiains  to  the  writer  of  this  lectev,  you  will  have  told  one  of 
them  to  pitch  your  portmanteau  into  the  first  on  the  stand : ''  Wherr-> 
ever  fate  shall  lead  VBt''  as  John  Kembfeniod  to  sayio  the  Stranger... 
The  old  nun  in  green  speetacles  and  pepper  and  salt  whole  gjaitassy^ 
who  faces  yen  mn  the  coach^  will  have  intbrmed  your  that  .Che  present  wet ; 
weather,,  if  it  continuesy  witl  thin  the  watering-places ;  '(and  the  young, 
woman  wJt)i  the.lktle^hi^-basket  on  your  loft,  will  have  been  ^^  l^- 
the  young  man  W  boothec  on  the  «oo£  at  every  ehmgt  of  h^rfes,  to', 
ascertain  that  she  haa  not,  like  Uaclaqnin  Lun^.kaped  through  the  - 
coacb-window.  I  omit  dweUin^,  as  anf  Icngtl^sipMiitiet  sage  in  a gvey : 
stnbble  beard;  who  prated  yon  pears  to  sell  at  tfte^  ^tA  of  the  second 
stage,  or  upon  the  deanly  middle^ged  woman  in*  a  |nob  cap,. who. 
asked  yon^  at  the  close  of  the  third,  if  you  wanted  any;  i)ice  dockS)  pr4H: 
trudin^  while  8peakin|^>  basket  cM^tfiiiMng  I^aI^^  dosen  defunct  wad* 
dlere.  A  stage  passenger,  however  hpngry,  cannot  weU  make  a  luncheoa . 
i^on  a  raw  dnck,  and  therefore  the  thipg  may  P^HP^ftr  straAge^  b«t  I 
will  make  affidiwit4iC  i»^ hating,  nfigfcwp  ta.y<#  -wee,  if  ipt  ofteoer,: 
before  the  close  of  y one  jouanay** 

You  have  tt#i%  aiydear' JMiiiiiPiiMiihieli^  aMghMd  at  the  Ro#-. 
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iHM^'V^^i  fK^'^^tf >^Hbfiib^  blllfiJidiM' ts  tH«<^«(M.''^TtoitOM»  iM»' 

tli^'Ldi'd><'Jdhe^>Mi1)»i  4iJ(ffiy,  l7iS4f/*'  <¥oUy' flatten  bei«|tikiriMd^: 
#ii  tetdii^(J6op!ii  ]ldtat^i^»;  attd^^i^ni^1ieaii»/^du<  ittitiLd  a  Mir  «f 

of'flii^^^n8b«riry'»''!ietd  by  the'Mclk  b/^  grddfn^iri'fttjoo£^-cti{»r  HfH' 
itiW  4^  *<?liitt^bofotl^li ;  Qtieen '  €)iatle)«t^  mm  '>  ^  >  1^  'totter  <  ft«^ 

^M^ii^fh^  ^ydf''#i<h'>llited''ctit^ti^   ybu'  look'  ae  yoiiy^'ivMlf'^. 

^e«^Mh^'tof  tafte  W^ifvejr'of<tke^te^n^.  -St^ndthgf'^ri  th^ 'tlir^tftMM 
of^^e'I^bbd^, 'ybtf  ciist  your  dye9't(y< th%  tefti  aiid  n^^old^oAe «f 
A¥  pfrojieeiing  paifC^  of  the  YdWn  Hkll;in^«rMt  Pai^rV^^U^^^t.-  VAt^ 
A(^  Idol^^VM^ttfd  the  ri^it,  Md  you'  d^tlitf  d^tt^f'^i^tirWlftir 
clKri^aM  'TA'fi^t  FkithVvtreeti  IVi  fite  ttieftntlthef  cr(Mfke#ylwllr««' 
iiiherllihti^' ^wt&' hity,' '^iddmb 'the  'paV^M^t' of  the  tnMMt^lMe^' Jtt^ 

ddlH^y  p^se  y^r  foM]Mtfry.:iJAift'>tlKi^  ba^b^t'kf  bli''WM(te'*kpMi.4itt^ 

j^rfod/mf  d^f *JdtAiua,  you  aye«^l«-d'WiA  dftt  bf 'wiortltfiflg^^'  ¥6ii' 
flay  td  yduv^eM^**  Alas!  among'  aD  these ' busy  critrdfl  WhM'iildl^'' 
Tidttiji  iie^  eai^i  bMtoii  for  lOe!  'U  tfiem  a  man,  WoM^;  ot'^tMdt* 
difibiilg'tfibfft;  WHOwoaldjifive  aniieiieMiypMce  co  ^reipeiM'f0y^tiM&fg< 
Mvh^  in  Uti  at>ot^et^c  fStT  '  Itl  Man^fw^y'to  thi^i  itiqiiii^,^  liitf^e  hdff^ 
iiy/fa't!^  WbrUs  df  DottW^Jdhiikon  ftt  Jameh  Boswelt;>^'My  4btf  «H' 
€^^  yOttr  l^fid'bf  ^ant.*^'  Ohiy  fMeet,til^it  a  MtfdWftt^  d&l«ilDltfb#/ 
Milti^'a  niukibier'  Of  Ves^eiilbl^  barttw^t^tft^rf  KkW  ydUHi^/itay^dMr 
Jdftbu^'^t  ^botoOMT'^iFeiy  Se|>tMyiber  'in  qoeM  dt^he  cby^|foddM# 
HyjMi'^  <¥r  ev^man,  '^^iM^  tod  liihild;  hi  eVety 'e6{iif(if 'tO>wt>';^«W 
td'Sb^''fi>z^ 'et^iy  felueb't^M^  'MnMrrtof,  M  ^{he  tkr<^^f  ^ht«ietiee<ft'IJe)id. 
jmy^d0h8i^'%lifM'tf  tfdfW'it' would  kib!mht'to  at'tHe  y^Ks  'etid/<'^ 
im^\t}^d^ i3&M%Ai  attfiy^d^e^^tK«ftmetti»  aye  l(io^MItllNerAM^' 
BMid^;  Jo^btia,  liitve  Uie '  ^^oodkieMp  lo'  reflect^  heW^^teny  ifakpeMtty^ 
ffeeeB^an^iatefor  fAtfM.  PlAln^Mfng  is  a  jewel.  Do  tioc  expect' ibe 
m^odiy'to  %eidl  bb  bne  aide. 

'  ^  PMAiifg'  th^  bfttteifV  flfat^,  wliere  cAl  die  art  idea  are  tieketed  with  tbeir 
I'iiMt'tiye  'ptf eett,  yMr  tiO^^  >pMied  'orer'  a  pretty  '^mart  iie4  bridge,  atl9 
Ifiul  ydUr  BoAt^cil'doMiftd  by  tteefitfg'Undi^flbe  mAA  of  a^driiJiitilh 
The^^riUttknffeb'Jlbt^MlMne'bflgfrt  oti  tWe-^pO»ii^}9Me'or  tb^'wAy, 


th^ 84xt0fl aesbitf Wifri?  |<wkf«a) ijt^fhen^^riftf; PWfef9ii^ifiW> ;#ll<io 
tiotfti  W«  Mi  W^i'I  .*wrfg"i>4^  aeisowi  ,wi^,f*f)l»;flBp^-«f*,,j^,jj[ifo 

flunked t««  the^m^r^t  tJifbeiiBiUi^f^l^r^n^^  ^IK^^P^ 

Wi|lv«pK:<WflduHrHl.cba4r^ih,tb4^si^^4ne^  C^"^ 

W«Me»,iM^v<^4^tra^gi9  kw^pk^of]j'v^rp^eM\\  ^ife%^pskd^%^fi 
fiMTAe  -(iW^3iW(fteoltf^y -l^^ifig^fl^i^HMCI^oefc  ,^  ^^)?HWf 

16  underground.     After  pondering  for  h^jj^f^j^.^q^if  Hff^  S^j^P9^m 

tt^  ohHri;i%^i«if)KQuef;aj|*i^  fey  4^my>M)Wii  4^wA'f^sm^%Php 
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372  Grifmns  Ghost, 

weathercock  beat  by  time  into  the  attitude  of  the  Tower  at  PisaO  yoa 
aacertabied  that  it  tvunt^d  half  an  hour  to  diDDev-time.     You,  therefore, 
on  re-arriving  at  the>  inill-daiB,  took  a  letter  from  your  coat  pocket, 
Imd  tor^  it  into  div^s  little-  boats,  which  you  set  afloat  on  the  east  sido  of 
the  bridge»  and  thea  stept  across  to  see  them  make  their  re*appearanoe 
on  the  west.     Same  few  of  them  arrived  safe  under  the  mill,  but  the 
majority  were  engulphed  in -the  black,  bubbling,  and  remorseless  eddy* 
Thisf  pastime  ta  much  in  Tpgue  among  regimental  li^ut^iants  in  country 
quarters.     Whilst  at  dtniier,  Joshua,  you  aslod  the  names  of  the  twp 
ikmilies  who  repMsented  the  bovough,  and  i^und  that  one  of  them  was 
in' the  Tory  or  blue  inteveat,  and  the  other  in  the  Whig  or  yellow.    The 
blues  and  the  yellows  you  found  v/ere  much  at  loggerheads  about  three 
years  ago,  whetif  the^  town  stood  a  contested' ekn^n ;  but  fop  this  twelve* 
month  past,  you  asocttained  that  both  thos^  colours  dwelt  in  contiga^ 
ou3  harmony,  aa  they  a«e  wont  to  do  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Edinburgh 
ReTiew.    The  landlotd  had  small  beer,  but  coiiM  noii  ventureio  recooi* 
mend  in :  kis  mild  ale  was  alleged  to  be  remaHiably  good.    Dinn^ 
despatched,  your  pint  of  port  swallowed,  and  ihe  devil's  tattoo  duly 
drummed  by  your  left  foot  under  the  tabloi  you  began  to  cast  your 
^es  about  you  in  quest  of  amusement.     Again  you  perused  the  sam- 
j^er  of  Jane  Mills,  (the  landlady's  motlier  who  feared  the  Lord  on  the 
4th  July  1764,)  the  Marquess  of  Granby  in  eraeked  glass,  the  tally-ho 
man  in  scarkt  flying  over  a  five-barred  gate,  His  GraK^e  of  Qneens« 
burv's  Sky-scraper,  His  late  Majesty  in  the  third  position.  Hex  lata 
Majesty  in  a  high  toupee,  and  Harfy  Banbury's  Countty  Club*    You 
now  alighted  upon  an  old  European  Magazine,  for  the  year  1786^ 
crammed  into  a  corner  cupboard  wherem  you  found  that,  unmoved  at 
theinterferenoe  of  the  King  of  BriiS9ia,«nd  the  complaints  of  the  Stadt* 
holder,  the  States  of  Holtend  and  West  Friezeland  liad  declared  ch«( 
they  did  not  find  either  in  the  letters  from  Berlin,  or  in  the  Prince  ^ 
Orange's  Manifeato,  any  argument  that  couM  in  the  least  inchne  thena 
to  reseind  the  resolittion  complained  of:    which  resolutiou  thoy  alleged 
thetnaeivea  determined  to  put  in  force.     This  inteUigetice  might  lM9e 
been  highly  palatable  at  tiie  time,  but  politics  may  be  kept  toe  leng  in 
bottle.     You  aeoordingly  skipped  the  artiek,  and  alighted  upon  aa 
Ode  to  Spring,  commencing  "  Come,  Fancy,  Nature's  pleasing  child.'* 
This  was  tost  aside  to  make  way  for  ^*  Leaves  collected  fireiii  we  Pioa« 
aiaa  wreath,"  and  the  leaves  shortly  withered  to  uaher  m  a  critifte 
i^peil  the  '^Comedy  of  the  Heiress."    Flattening  your  no^e  against  the 
vindow^psne,  upon  which  you  had  previously  decyphered  **Geevge 
Frost  dined  here  to  his  cost,  4th  April,  1819." — "  What's  that  toBd,ye« 
booby ?"-^-«nd  '*How'I  k^e  Arabdla  Clark!" — ^your  eyes  n^xt  e»* 
countered  a  huge  p]ay*bill  skewered  upon  the  back  of  a  dead  sheep 
pendant  at  the  opposite  butcher'eehop,  with  red  ink  eapttals,  desi^tiiig- 
the  performance  on  thai  very  evening  of  ^  Macbeth,  or  th^  Soeatiab 
Mui-derer,"  with  '*  The  Fantteri  or  Jettimy  Jumps  in  Jeepardy/'    Yq/% 
leaped,  mast  high,  at  the  intelligenoev  and  found  the  usual  covpleqiyeiit 
of  six  people  in  the  boxes»  and  twenty-six  in  thepit«    Mr«  TruaeheeiH 
who  performed  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Gagv  who  personated  the  stayomakert- 
appeared  to  you  to  be  so  very  superior  to  Kemble  and  Edwin,  im  ihesft 
parts,  that  you  determined  to  write  lo  ElUsten  toen^afe  the  one  and 
to  Gharks  kemble  to  stmp  up  the  other ;  it  being  your  equitable  inten- 
tion to  scatter  your  stars  impartially  over  the  twohemispheres.     If  your 
two  letters  be  not  already  despatched,  I  entreat  you,  Mr.  Joshua  Pinch- 
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beckf  to  pause  er^  you  commit  th^m  •  to  th#  bpx.  at  the  grocec's 
bow-window,  whereon  the  words  '* general  post" -are  imprinted* 
Messieurs  Truncheon  and  Gag  sjre  rery  great  men-  wher^  they  are 
(many  men  are  very  great  men  m  dieir  own  eout)ty),  bilti  transplanted 
to  the  metropolis,  I  will  wager  a  golden  sovereign  against  one  of  those 
shining  brass  curtain-pins  which  I  have  observed  to  decorate  the  exte- 
rior of  the  brown-paper  parcels  in  your  shop-window  in  Monument^ 
yard,  that,  in  tlie  shifting  of  a  soens,  Mr..  Truncheen  will  aink  down 
from  Macbeth  to  Donalbaia,  and  Mr<  Gag  will  eixcbange  Jemmy  Jump9 
in  the  Farmer  for  Dnbbs  in  the  Wags  of  Windsor.  On  rettirning  to  the 
Roebuck  to  sleep,  the  chambermaid  (contracted  by  the  waiter  to  cham- 
maid)  has  made  her  appearance  with  your  bed-candle.  You  have 
found  her  to. possess  one  of  those  iaces  which  Hogarth  loved  to  paint, 
pert,  pale,  pugnacious :  free  froo  all  SalvAtor  Rosa  traits  of  sublimity ; 
still  it  was  feminine ;  and  if  you  had  knet  it  on  the  plains  whifch  trench 
upon  Cape  Coast  Castle^  where  white  women  are  searcei  you  possibly 
might  have  rev^enced  it. 

Euclid  has  many  assumed  propositions,  but  not  one  more  undeniable 
than  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  lay  down,  namely,  that  on  entering 
your  bed  you  have  kept  as  quiet  upon  your  back  as  the  knight  in  West- 
minster Abbey  who  reposes  upon,  a  marble  maittress,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Poets'  Corit^r.     One  false  move  will  have  proved  your  ruin : 
the  upper  sheet  will  have  btirst  its  eetementsi  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  night  nothing  but  a  tcvBgh  blanket  will  have  been  lef^  your  bed 
to  brag  of.     Your  uneasy  slumber  wad  broken  by  a  rattle  at  your 
chamber-door,  at  half-past  four,  and  a  shrill  exclamation  of  "  Coach  is 
ready,  sir,"  intended  for  the  man  who  sleeps  in  No.  6 )  at  five  o'clock 
you  were  again  aroused  by  a  htfavy  tlmmp,   and  another  shrill  cry 
of  *'  Your  boots,  sir,"  meant  for  the  Birmingham  rider,  who  reposes  in 
No.  8  ;  and  at  a  qtkwrUx  pa^t  six,  a  fal  obirpittg  sparrow  gave  you  a 
twit,  twit,  twit,   that  kept  you  MAke  until  it  was  time  to  arise.     I 
know  that  sparrow,  of  old.     When  absent  frotil  London,  he  n^ver  gives 
me  a  moment's  quiet :  he  haunts  me,  when  in  quest  of  a  mouthful  of 
country  air,  as  regularly,  every  morning  at  five,  aa  the  old  woman  in  a 
box  did  hkn  who  waa  in  quest  of  the  talisman  of  Oromanea.     By  the 
time  of  despatching  your  breakfast  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Joshua,  I 
know  very  well,  though  you  may  be  rather  shy  of  owning  it^.  that  you 
began  to  be  heartily  sick  of  your  rural  seheane^  insomUfsli^BO,  that  taking 
advantage  of  the  return  coaoh  k>  London,  yon  were  in  seveii  hours  and 
a  half  re-deposited  with  your  portmaffteaa  at  the  SlephiiAt  and  Castle. 
A  da  GOfo  BK>st  devoutly  tto  b^  wished  'by  mnety-litffte"traders  out  of  a 
hMiftdbed^    Hare  then,  Joirbue,  I  find  .yon^  ttotwjihftafidLbg  all  the  in^ 
ducemedts  to  eaiigrtf (e  #hich  the  absi^Dce  of  stait*<wpets  and. the  elosii^ 
of  your  front-wind^wa  in>  Gui)dford-^r^t.  (youx  .wiie^s  doing)  can  hold 
forth;  and  here  you  will  probably.  renW^  fiftfthidHably  imog;  taking- 
yonr  tesifffoiseiin  the^dutk.  Ap  ai»d  doim  tb&jnteriort steps  of  ',*  London's 
cobmiB,*'  whidittill  retains  its  insovipuM  malgri  Mr.< Charles  Butler* 
I  am  ttware  that  your  wife  ifi  (Hr  a  visit  t^  her  fawher  atr  Hamlnersavth  * 
and  yon  tell  «ie  that  ycni  neither  like  youf  mi^i  itkth^  not  Hammer^ 
smith.    Hereii^  Josliua,.yoa  are  far  J&om  aingiilar*  .  Show,  me  any  man 
who  likes  either  his  wife's  father  or  .Haiiim^rBmitb».an4  !•  tviU  show  you 
a  tortoise-shell  tom«cat ! 
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PoiteDton*'oiileMt0itUBni>'iMcb'teU  ' '-1^    /  '  :->'  " 

The  tintBoF  HanenVh^^Bi^iaiio^ttut'dialtimMp 
Cities  and  dntontdrnvDoVlmnl/f  Mn^; 
He  see*tlieiM'an.'((i«.diMM>t.|plaia'«bpear 
Eotire,  tbouRh  diminihg'datiiatiilunihm,'!  ■■  ■  ■ 
And'BsanA-Uinn'bkiakgajiBMniitntlheJrdomiyt  '  "  ' 
And  o'er  theRi,'urf'b«low'ttwia<:->'iip«r'ike^iM«   ' 
Brighten*  9riikli'KhaMiipr.hn>tlli9)i«*e'anflxh«N."r! 
Id  their ckTcer'rc&Mkwt  tfarobghMU-wr.  '■'■ 
Shooting  tHcir  BTKiwy  ipluiUovn  eicffir  Udc 
In  feamH  haroc  upon  hnmanpridfr— ■ 
White  aMcbi*  tniuvene  ntsh,  or  biNink  Ail, 
rtafBd' 

BlMdnapc 


And  trail  thehrlitfai^fitiu  on  parapet  nMwaU. 
Upon  thit  (Awmoalan  ficb,  wocH  ytmadajr 
Man  joyoDi'-rarellU  lait  ttiBlMidnapC'giy;  ' 
■When  fle)diiiicl-fhii«»-in»Mn}  pi 
Aadbfoe  take*  •p«rtiM(in-ttte!ibtMl<now»i.tHI»;- 
WherelMoCandMarvtin^ghTdtotaiMbbletil-i     - 
Hoto^nnfiuUrBtoiigaMiTCibextCBt,  '         ' 

Gathering  in  fMMB&ar^tiiia^at'di^TiilPd;  ' 

Volumes  of  flame  Uu£r  cmvaAig  wtkavu  mifeld'j '     ' 

A  fiery  ooeiB  the  fcr*  mot-ti'Mptiad,-^    ■ -     ' 

While mMlnidDMtiHUMRl«ndnnm»Keil!r'"  '    * 

ThePatriariih  wepi^thatWtutsiglfit  to  see^:^      ', 
All  men  are  brethft^n  in  mortality ;  .         ■■^ 

aI4-     '  ;. 

It  K^t  ■ ;. 

ismay,,'  .; 


tiutM"^ 
At  die  red  hrit'Att  hMM  ilH'tlM-grtnulff  > 
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For  ditobedi«Dce  stricken,  taw  and  died. 
Before  the^Mn^  'hf  fttMor  fMtr)^ J  •>    ^ '" 

Th  ■! 

The  I  ',', 

For  J  J 

US'  " 

Audi  ,. 

Kdh  J' 

Ame  , 

The*  '/, 

.  O,  itfhta.lbilKtiutia  like  an*  wide  iUnactthmtvU.''^  I' 
And  wukwd  acbainyUith^iflMn^o'enDiiifd^i:^  ^i  IM' 
Melted  like  drossy  or^afubnedwdyaarf-bmltfto^ii ''['>H 
la  biUo#yil*i»e'*nrijtBiDF.  wteaUuBSMB^jU'  ■<  --I'.T 
HHtifritnieoBinaiMn'ileaKit^  bi^  atdldividiu  -lil 
Reeling  their  vi^iHM^denMi'from'MAe-taade  ;  ■,.'.) 
And  TMdeniDx<«ai^i'daifc!ounp]p>-*M)HWihcBi')'  ■■* 

Lay  there  a  jAgn  fomiabappyMnap,  i 

Who  hMrdiBotv'thMigbt  Moib^  tbe>m(MneM,aaie«i/. 

Wbo.tMnxlf  laiTviem  life  WaafocMh'd  flwift       - :  c 

ThewBTethntiantiMiil  clo*ed  phecnoUyl        i.     '  '1 

Some,  whilauleep,  wei«cfaHilc^d  beocath  the  Mk,..   ■■■ 

With  uDclosed  eya*  Ondrnthout  pom  lh»j,4iei*^.  .<  'm 

And  aonifJtheiBiwcK'thatmkiDginm  mdntm  .> 

Of  hell,  kntwiM  tbei«gbtita«agr]r|;kaDa    <        ..,..' 

In  their  owfk  hcnaitphera  i^harily  knew 

Ere  thejhaidWe*^li*d.iWaiivil»itbtilt«  grew;       '  ' 

And  shmelted  their  p*aeWd-hii)gm«nd  (toot  tbeit-vtilA 

Drank  diy.tW  1ir<i4k)ddf^-«»rat  tkeir  faiet'dedito/ 

Thej  felt  and  tbc^wtfedead-^  wrialdedMaall  -    ' '.- 

The;  blacken  6ra^  then  ron*d  and  rtiand4fat«toU'< 

The  lienio  red  stints  Bod  ihsr  diMppea* 

Ai  fiMlAttg  wicnuiS'fiiraace  tkftr. 

No  shriek  wu  ever  heud,— ihay  had  no  »f»ot    -      ' 

For  tnffetiag'a  nttcraaee,  aeatoe^  had  the  lace 

Time  to  eipr 

Diwolvedorl 

Thm  myriadB  ' 

Molten  with  ^^' ',. , 

A  liquid  chaa  ')/ 

Allan  andpei  ', 


And  ayne  wi  til;      ', 

And  ihonghtt  ct  fb«^ 

And  ho[|e  wil  '"'  '. 

And  tbouMiu  ■''  "'  .' 

And  youth  at  '    '  ,' 

Likea  volcar  "' ''' 

In  eddying  w  ,    ''  '  ' 

Aod  longer  n  '.  ''' 
Within' &auuMetitnct'«pQiMl«r{>oi.twilJy.    .,  ,^.1 1 
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A  few  lone  tninates  mark'd  the  livid  bail 
Descend  upon  their  ci^r — the^jr  grew  pale^ 
And  doseo  their  iron  doors  i  it  would  not  then. 
Vainly  they  hoped,  dissever  tnem  from  jnea  I 
A  mother  and  her  in^t  son  wete  therei 
He  was  her  treasure  even  in  despair: 
She  all  fbigot  bnt  him ;  and  when  the  fire 
Be^^  t'  ascend,  and  higher  climb  and  hiffher» 
She  mounted  step  by  step  from  the  6erce  heat 
That  bum'd  the  very  air : — at  last  her  feet 
Could  mount  no  more,  and  then  she  sat  her  down 
Near  a  slim  loophole,  thou^tless  of  the  town 
And  aught  but  ber  dear  burtheu : — higl^^.stiU 
The  blazing  tide  rose  awfully,  until 
Life  could  be  life  no  longer,  and  to  die 
Was  her  allotment ;  yet  her  teaHess  eye 
Lnr  on  her  writhing  child  that  gasp'd  in  pain 
Of  its  hot  suflTocation — gasp*d  in  vain. 
And  perishM !— -but  a  moment's  space  alone 
The  parent  lived,  for  soon  the  solid  stone 
Glow'd  like  an  oven,  yet  it  had  no  power 
T*  abate  her  love  in  that  love-trying  hour, 
fiat  to  her  death  of  asony  she  past. 
With  the  dry  corpse  claspVI  in  coAvxilsioii  '6st 
With  both  her  arms ;  and  as  she  lay,  her  trank 
Scath'd  up  and  cnri'd,  and  to  a  mummy  shrank 
And  redden'd  as  a  cinder,  while  the  tower. 
Calcined  to  dust  before  th'  element's  power. 
Fell  on  the  lake  of  flame  that  hsh'd  its  base. 
Nor  left  one  reKc  of  hs  letttng^pUce! 

Within  the  waste  where  ruin'd  Sodcmt  lay^ 
Or  rather  where  it  flouiish'd  yesterday. 
Now  floating  dross  upon  the  burning  tidi>— 
One  massy  building  long  the  assault  defied^ 
Above  the  flame  its  walls  with  redness  glow'd 
Intensely  horrible,  then  in  lava  flowed. 
It  was  the  palace  of  the  k'mg,  replete 
With  every  empty  pomp  that  feois  calPd  great. 
Or  rather  deem'd  to  be  so,  custom  led. 
Patting  vile  gauds  and  show  in  reason's  stead: 
With  all  that  profligacy  e'er  could  dream 
To  pamper  royal  vice  in  pleasure's  name , 
With  every  tawdry  bauble  that  could  kill 
The  weaiT  time,  or  toy  to  please  the  will. 
There  ffofd  and  purple  robes  of  tints  that  vied 
With  the  bright  hues  of  glorious  eventide, 
Wastefiilly  worn,  in  day's  fiiQ  splendour  alioney 
For  a  delighted  king  to  gaze  upon. 
And  talk  of,  praise,  or  in  procession  vain 
Admire  while  glittering  in  the  courtiers'  train.. 
Tliat  morn  the  swollen,  weak,  and  boasUul  thin^ 
Most  imbecile  in  soul,  an  eastern  king, 
Slomber'd  amid  bis  h^h  ma^iScence, ' 
Drunken  with  folly  and  the  joys  of  sense: 
That  morn  on  silken  couches  fay  the  feir. 
The  beautiful,  the  yoang,  the  amorous  j>air. 
Satiate  in  love's  fnutiou — ^there  the  maid 
Of  ietty  tresses,  tndn'd  desire  to  aid 
By  loscioas  daoecs  at  the  timbnl'a  mind  ^ 
Aad  there  Ihe  slave  with  golden  cincture  bound. 
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Tliat  bore  the  perfumed  censer,  or  that  fanoed 

In  noonday  hours  the  monarch  of  the  land. 

There  halls  in  sculptured  richness  glossy  sho^e^ 

And, gilded  roofs  dazEKtig  to  gaze  upon, 

And' hoaiT  eoartiert  lay,  and  gjozing  men. 

Who  detlt  in  flattery,  tp  be  pai4  again 

With  interest  by  the  gold  from  labour  wrui^. 

And  there  were  priests  who  kiodly  said  or  »wng 

Their  own  religion — to  the  courtier  ^ave 

An  essenced  heaven,  which  they  denied  his  slave. 

These  and  a  thousand  such  secure  were  there. 

Hoping  the  sunshine  of  the  crown  to  shatre. 

But  in  a  moment,  with  no  time  to  praj»  -  f 

Unwarn'd,  unhooseli'd,  they  were  borne  .awa}(« 

Leaving  no  remnant,  not  an  idle  name 

To  cheat  mankind  uj^on  the  roll  of  fame! 

And  none  were  left  to  mourn  them — those  who  knew 

And  might  perchance  have  wefit  them,  perish'd  tQO; 

Annull'd,  annihilated,  drown'd  in  fire,  ' 

WhcImM  in  the  storm  of  God*s  avenging  ire  I 

They  are,  and  they  are  not  J  short  history 
Of  land  renown'd,  all  that  man  knows  of  thee ! 
None  of  thy  realm  aurvived  its  tale  to  tell» 
Though,  haply,  from  tbe  centre  of  that  hell 
The  most  remotie>~*thoiiffh  at  the  utmost  verge 
Where  the  red  ocean  roU*d  its  angry  surge. 
For  death  reach'd  far  beyond  its  sansuine  bound. 
Unseen,  but  felt.    Through  many  a  league  around. 
And  where  no  flame  extended,  forests  stood 
Withered  and  chark'd ;  rocks  softened  to  a  flood 
Floated  alon^,  and  granite  ridges  bare 
Smooth'd  their  rouen  crags  before  the  6ery  air. 
The  feather'd  brood,  the  eagje  high  aw,ay> 
Undazzled,  gazing  on  the  solar  ray. 
Felt  unaccustom'd  heat,  hb  pinions  flagged. 
Till  in  the  burning  vortex  powerless  draggM, 
Faint,  fluttering,  he  dropp'a  into  the  flame. 
That  blotted  ^^ture  from  creation's  frame 
In  that  ill^fiited  land.    Ages  have  passed 
And  it  ia  still  with  horrors  overcast, 
A  salt  and  bowling  desert  ^  Fruits  &re  there 
That  well  may  grow  in  regions  of  despair : 
Lovely  to  view,  like  lawless  pleasure's  race. 
With  festering  hearts  beneatn  a  joyous  face — 
They  hold  but  bitter  ashes.    Jordan's  sea 
IMm  its  dead  waters  now  where  formerly 
The  cumed  cities  stood—  deep,  deep  below 
Their  ashes  lie,  beneath  the  stagnant  flow 
Of  the  thick  wave  bituminous,  that  creeps 
Along  the  shore  where  Nature  ever  sleeps* 
And  the  extinguish'd  sulphur  marks  the  bound 
Of  its  black  line  upon  the  arid  ground. 
No  creature  lives  within  it — all  ts  dead» 
Desolate  as  those  below  it !  man  bath  fled 
That  lonely  shore,  and  voiceless  it  shall  be> 
Life's  antipode  tiU  time  lapse  in  eternity  I 
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Tbv  yeam  agO'the  Asfautees  wove  wveofle  ^kiSMceif  kaowm  to  Ei^* 
/  fliabswi  civeii  1^  mbnd*'  lAtjmaay  monm  agbitbejr  wBre  r^jarded  as  a 
^  iribe'ofuadi«iHylid«t  swraifetf'  capable  ^of •  being  k^t  in  awe  by  a  hand'- 
fulofiuiiiimUivsted'Eavo^atti^  andferniiial^^  oifly  ta  thems^vet,  and 
to*tbe  otber'acaroaly  More  oonteinpdble  hotfdev^bo  might  i&cnr  thev 
bacbatoua  di6pkasi|re<  •  Lately,  kovrever^  dioie  in  audiority  over  ua 
have  been  taught  >  to  wvk  >4heur  Unnder,!  by  the>lo8B  of  not  a  Utde  Tain* 
4Ue  BUtkh  blood,  and  have  now  din^eted  (t^  late)  dbat  die  Aah«H 

*  teee  are^-paweribl  and  Wadiken8ti<ai»:idiie^if  itey))!^^  to  oope  mA 
a  gIrealeEv  force  dianwe  ean  poaiibly  aaa^iqiaimtthera,  andnotnn* 
likdgr  todme  ua  Widi  disgrace  frakd  ofi  fi/ar  Afrlean  s^t^mant^. 

It  is  true  that  about  five  years  ago  Mr.Bowdieh  ]raUidied.a  quoio 
oa  the  subject  of  this  singidaT  people;  in  wluch  he  treated  is  widi 
nunKMua  teni|>tiBg  aecounts  of  the  **  bafbaric  pomp  and  ffold"  which 
glittered  at;and  glorified  the  '*  oourt"  of  hsa  Aihaatee  majesty.  But 
diough  much  of  these  pomps  «nd  splendooni  were  dearly  attiredt  if  not 
absohiMy  created,  by  the  warmth  of  n  youthfi4  inamJoaUoQ,  Mr. 
Bowdidi  obtained  the  avowed  obfect  of  hn  missioK,  in  die  Ibim  of  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between  the  Ashanfee  fciag  and  the 
British  sabjects  residing  on  the  Gold  Coast,  lliat  a  "per petnd**  treaty 
of  this  kind  should  be  broken  in  pieces  in  the  course  or  six  months,  was 
natmrally  to  be  expected ;  for  Mr.  Bowdich  had  not  coatrived  to  Rive 
this  ounniBg  negro  any  vast  notion  either  of  the  white  man^s  wta&m, 
or  good^  iaith.  This  young  traveller's  report,  however,  of  the  extn^ 
off&ary  wealth  of  the  comrt  he  had  just  visited,  having  laadied  Eng- 
iaodi  it  was  speedily  determined,  by  the  government  hm,  to  and  out 
another  envoy,  commissioned  directly  from  itself  and  fttnnahed  widi 
sonewhat  move  of  prudence,  knowledge,  and  local  experience  dun  fhe 

.  pvevidua  selfKsonstitutedf  ambassador  of  tlie  Aiirican  Gompain^  bad 
proved  himself  to  possess.  Mr.  Joseph  Dupnts  was  the  giimtleasan 
entrusted  with  this  commission ;  and  the  vohmie  we  ere  aaw  to  aotiee 
is  the  only  valuable  result  which  has  hitherto  attendod-  the  nea- 

.eane  josi  alluded  to.    In  saying  this,  however,  it  is  -bnt  ftir  ta  add, 
that  die  Uaase  of  this  negative  snccess,  and  of  the  dtsastraim  and  Ihtal 
effects  which  have  followed  it,  is  attributable  to  any  party  rather  than 
the  government  who  ordered  this  commission,  and  uie  ffentleman  who 
^!^cuted  it.     And,  in  fact,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied,  that  if 
tfie  knowledge  obtained  by  Mr.  Dimiis  during  his  mission  had  beao 
duly  weighed,  and  his  suggestions,  whieh  were  amsefnent  upoo  il»  had 
been  wisdy  attended  to,  the  late  diaastroas  and  disgraoelul  deftat  oT 
the  British  arms  on  the  coast  of  AfHca  would  have  been  totnlly  avoided  ^ 
and  the  most  important  commercial  advantaged*  might  have  been 
tained  in  its  place. 

•  Joaiasl  ofs  Rcskknce  in  AshaDtoe,  &c.by  Joieph  Dupuis,  Esq. 

t  Our  resders  are  probably  aware  that  Mr.  James  waa  tbe  eavoy  sp ] 
tire  Oottpaay  of  AMtaa  Meiclwnta  t  sad  that  Mr.  Bowd&eh  aeeoiapaai* 
aabordiaaftssgaat*    Batvhileat  AabaAlee,Mr.B.  ooatrivedtosupmsdakis 
rior,  sad  get  the  oAfis^oafifaied  to  hUuaelf  I  baTiaff  previoiuly,  howev^^tokaA  ii^ 
upoo  him  Dy  fiMce  of  toaguc !    See  his  own  account  of  tbe  matter  la  his  wn^ 
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Mr.  DiHpuis'd  work  em!iW«fs;%P<f<9(va%ifHdrbductory  portion,  devoted 
to  a  somewhat  diffuse  account  of  the  various  obstacles  which  were 
Ifarowa  in  thewmy  ctf.lua)ioptviosi|>w^  his  ymaaamk  alt  dme  Coast  Castle, 
the  residniae  t^A'^w  Uki^k^  6ofer9ai»t|antii^  o£  the  Britssb  cdonitt 
on  the  Gold  Ct>aat» :  jAup  ^^^^tail  o£i^u)lMpaoft4^ 
which  «re  aitfnsptfd'<nefc  >  wcy  -  smeof ■  nftwyji  ^  tft  >l>e  ^doped  in  this 
portion  af  iJ^woik^/wonkl  noi  be.int0inti»fta  ^i^  Saffice 

It,  that  after  more  than  a  twelimnoiuh'0^dfela3rypacd3r.aocaaioBsd  Vf 
iilaess  and pa«d)r li^vtheouMraiiialanees  attodeA ta*.abol!fm  Mt« Dupiis, 
iH^-tfae  9di  o£Febffnargp!l8fiapdeMrt8'On;hia^iniMnDO^  <lhe  «i4ole  details 
of  whidi,  'and4i£  4ta  vttarno&tlia  Mth  o£>Mhrah  ibttowing,  ate  m^ 
ditded  in  the  ntet  six^cfaaptars;  which  may,  thenfiiTe,  -be  coBsidered 
as  the  main  body  of  the  ynuk,  and  to  wliich  we  shall  almost  ascdufively 
dhrect  our  readers^  attention.. . 

The  subsequent  poKtii>as  eopsiat  of  a -sketch  of  the  avekits  wUch  hava 
happened  sinca^.Mi*  Oupnia'aatiission  ;  a  lehapterof  historind  snemoira 
of  the  kingiiom  of  Aslmatae^afad. finally,  numeroua geographical  dfi* 
tails  connected  with  the  whde  of  Westem  Afiiiaa.   •  • 

Mr.  Dnpuia. departs  npofi  las  jonmay  imder  no  very  enmU^ar 
encouraging  circomalanoaa».  itr.mnstbe. eonimBed;  Imr  hid  Imaihaj)* 
pears  io.  have  hcenrili  tt.mnst^vefcarions  stata^  and  .his  missian  wtas  -in 
direct  oppoaition  to  iht-  views (bf  .those  wl«  were,  to  afford  him  the 
necessary  facilktas  «r  proaafsiting.-tt.  He  aiavts,  nevearthelessi  attended 
by^three  suboadinate  offlcezsv  wnd.  a  :large  party  of  natives,  aa  gaaids, 
eacrieis,  .dm.  A\\  the  iBimadiale  details  of  the  paity,  the-  r^der  is^ 
however,- obmpeiled  to  msfce  out  for  himself,  in  die  wt  raanaer.be  can ; 
finr  the  gsBatv^nik«roui>auth«Mry..af  aaattthor-^^nd  a<k«rWjrtiM  one 
in  partimlar-*^ is^  that  rkelaboaraundea' the  wapt  of  a  pfetnresqm 
(imagination,  and  a  oanseqnsntiinaibitity  to  take  the  reader  with  him  in 
bis  eonrse.  Instead  of:  findipg  oorselvte  joonstantly  in  hia  eampany, 
we  are  compelled  to'  be  peepetnally  on  the  watch  lest  we  shouUr  kiae 
sight  of  him  ahogediei^,  itnd  find  onrselves  in  the  midst  of  a  t«aefcle« 
forest,  not  unlike  some  c^  thoae  thaougk  which-  die  principal  p  :rtioa  of 
his  route  lay.  -..'*. 

The  first  Batioeahle  penan  omr  autkar  enoonnters  in  his  first  day's 
journey  ia  not  of  a  eharacterto  encitfr'any  yery  pleasing  associations  in 
connexion  with  the  state  that  he  ia«bout  to  visit. 

*'  One  of  these  travellers,''  he  says,  *'  was  ^corated  with  a  very  large  nepjc* 
lace  of  human  teeth,  interwoven  with  chai;ms.  The  teeth  had  the  appe^tj^ 
ance  of  recent  extraction ;  an  opinion  thdt  was  afterwards  strengthened  by 
the  sight  of  a^  little  ivory  blowing-hom,  to  wMohiie  was  then  in  the  opera- 
tion ot  ^teatng  a  human  jawbone.  To  my  ia()iiirie8,  how  he  became  pos- 
aessed  of  these  tnipbiM».l  couid  not  obtain  a  satisfa^oiy  answer;  a  smile  ot 
Ibmtal  insensibility,  hpifu|vai»  convinced  me  the  question  waa  of  a  gnuif^h^ 
nature,  inasmueh  as  it  was  interpreted  into  a  compliinent  to  his  military 
prowess.  This  feeling  was  displayed  by  various  contortions  of  mockery  and 
exultation,  as  he  directed  a  sort  of  convenation  to  the  relic,  in  a  channting 
tone." 

At  the  end  of  the.  first  day  the  party  halted  at  a  considerable  croom, 
or  vIBage,. called  Doonqua ;-.  after  having  traveraed  a  path  of  about  five 
auftdjpventy  nfles,  through  great  plains  of  underwood ;  village  more 
or  4p>  ruined  by  the  late  wars  of  the  natives  with  their  Ashantee  lord ; 
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tad,  as  far  aa  we  can  gather,  open,  sandy  apacea,  studded  here  and  tliere 
with  the  spiral  *  habitations  of  the  red  ant,  of  no  less  than  ten  feet  in  e]e-> 
vation.  At  Doonqua  the  party  remained  two  days;  and  on  the  l^th 
recommenced  their  journey  ;  almost  immediately  entering  a  dense  aod 
nterly  impassable  forest,  of  which  the  following  description  will  convey 
no  bad  idea. 

*'  Numerous  plants  and  creepers  of  all  dimensions  chained  tree  to  tree,  and 
branch  to  brancti,  clustering  the  whole  in  entanglement ;  so  that  it  some* 
timcA  became  necessary  to  cut  an  opening  as  we  proceeded/'—-^'  The  opacity 
of  this  forest  comnranicated  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  surrounding  scenery  a 
ssemblance  of  twilight  i  no  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated  the  cheeriest  gjioom* 
and  we  were,  in  idea,  entombed  in  foliage  of  a  character  novel  and  (aucifai. 
The  deathlike  stillness  that  prevailed  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  occasional 
shouting  of  the  negroes,  to  put  to  flight,  as  they  termed  it,  the  evil  spirits  of 
the  forest.  Now  and  then  a  flight  of  parrots  ana  other  gregarious  birds  inter- 
rupted the  intervals  of  silence ;  but  the  richness  of  this  vegetable  canopy 
prevented  the  possibility  of  ^ainine  even  the  most  imperfect  view  of  these 
feathered  screechers,  or  indeed  of  any  thing  but  diose  objects  by  which  we 
were  immediately  surrounded." 

Throiigh  scenery  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  abore,  and  that  which  baa 
been  described  as  preceding  it,  the  party  reached  the  end  of  the  ^rd 
day's  march.  Here,  however,  at  a  croom  called  Acovnfody,  they  met 
with  a  little  night-adventnre,  comprising  the  unwelcome  inroad  o£  a 
whole  army  of  rats — who,  it  seems,  were  the  only  remaining  inhabitants 
of  the  village  the  party  had  chosen  for  its  resting-place.  This  advoH 
ture  our  author  relates  with  even  more  than  his  usual  circomlocutkiii 
of  style,  and  concludes  it  as  follows  : 

'*  Satisfied,  now,  of  the  reality  of  the  nuisance**— (a  singular  source  ofsatis* 
fiiction  truly !)— *«  1  again  retired  to  seek  repose,  but  in  so  doing  was  compelled 
to  tesdrt  to  the  same  weapon  (a  stick)  in  deftnce  of  my  person  against  h«D- 
dreds  of  raU,  who,  if  1  attempted  to  lie  down,  nn  imkscnminaiefy  over  my 
face  and  body,  in  their  nocturnal  gambols.  Thus  finding  it  impossible  lo 
sleep,  I  relinquished  the  attempt.'*  He  adds,  with  great  probability  o(  truth, 
"Even  the  Fantees  (his  negro-attendanu)  were  distressed  in  this  ral-croom** 

In  this  manner  die  party  proceeded  on  its  journey,  passing  throu^ 
not  less  than  twenty  crooms  or  villagaa,  more  or  less  considerable,  and 
some  of  them  described  as  harbouring  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  ibImif- 
bitants ;  till  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  the  ^month,  it  reaches  Coomaasjt 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  and  the  residence  of  the  Negro- 
Idnr  to  whom  the  mission  is  addressed.  It  appears  that  the  first  view 
of  this  royal  capital  was  not  very  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  Euro- 
pean portion  of  our  party  for  that  somewhat  imposing  spectacle  which 
was  presently  to  greet  them  on  their  nearer  approach  to  the  station  of 
the  monarch* 

^  A  prospect  of  the  capital  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  at  Ust  opened  in  front 
of  us;  ^  was  a  partial  glimpse,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  c/f  a 
fcw  Biud-baih  hovels,  surrounded  in  part  by  plantations,  and  some  sira^gliAg 
walls  of  the  same  material,  coving  a  contracted  space  gahied  from  fhcr  mn^ 
rounding  waste.** 

Such,  however,  as  far  an  we  can  gather  from  the  details  of  this  ^t 
pf  the  work,  waa  the  city  in  which  oinr  auihofr  presently  eaeouMared 
the  ibllowing  extraordinary  scenes    After  a  portentous  aakite  of 

*  Qii.  conical  ? 
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({uetry,  which  our  author  u  pleas^  to  term  **  a  royal  blunderbuss  salu- 
tation/' the  description  continues  as  follows  : 

*'  A  pause  of  twenty  minutes  sufficed  for  the  approaching!^  ceremony,  and 
we  agam  bent  forward  in  orderly  ranks  to  an  angle  that  opened  into  the  place 
of  audience,  fcom  whence  another  salute  was  6red.  A  silence,  however, 
like  that  of  the  foreat,  succeeded  as  the  echoes  di«d  away ;  and  as  the  smoke 
dispersed,  the  view  was  suddenly  animated  by  assembled  thousands  in  full  cos^ 
iume,  seated  upon  the  ground  m  the  form  of  an  extensive  semicircle,  wheie 
the  chiefs  were  distinguished  from  the  commonalty  by  large  floating 
umbrellas  or  canopies,  fabricated  from  cloth  of  various  hues.  These  officers, 
only,  were  seated  upon  stools,  that  elevated  their  heads  just  above  those  of 
their  attendants.  An  avenue,  not  wider  than  the  footway  in  the  forest,  was 
the  space  allotted  for  walking  in  the  line  of  chiefs,  leading  to  the  station 
where  the  King  was  seated.  The  etiquette  was  of  a  character  corresponding 
with  other  ceremonies." 

"  All  the  ostentatious  trophies  of  nepo-splendour  were  emblazoned  to  view* 
Drums  of  every  size,  from  five  or  six  mches  in  length  to  the  dimensions  of 
as  many  feet,  occasionally  decorated  with  human  relics,  abounded  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  in  some,  although  few  instances,  the  skulls  of  vanquished 
foemen,  and  strings  of  human  teeth,  were  ^lanngli/  exposed  on  the  persons  of 
the  youthful  captains.  Ivory  horns,  simikirly  ornamented,  reeded  flutes, 
-caKapash  rattles*  and  clankiM  bits  of  flat  iron*  composed  the  various  bands  in 
•  front  of  the  Caib^ceers  (chiete.)  The  salutation,  as  heretofore,  was  aoeompa- 
nied  by  an  impulsive  grasp  of  the  hand  with  each  caboceer  of  rank,  and  a 
waving  motion  afterwards  in  compliment  to  his  friends,  retainers,  and  slaves. 
In  the  act  of  approaching  these  peers  of  the  Ashantee  realm,  the  solemn  still- 
'ness  was  invaded  at  intervals  by  the  full  chorus  of  each  band,  beatins  iri.rota- 
tton  the  peculiar  adapted  air  by  which  each  noble  is  known  from  his  com- 
peers. A  number  of  select  young  sbves,  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old, 
stood  before  the  war  captains,  a»d  other  cbief^oSoers,  in  theivpee^of  a  guard 
of  honour,  waving  short  scimitars  and  knives,  which  they  flourished  in  a 
threatening  attitude.  The  deportment  of  the  caboceers  was  marked  with 
gravity  3  not  a  smile  nor  a  courtly  glance  illumined  the  asperity  of  their  fea- 
tures,, and  the  salutations  were  uttered  in  a  low  affected  tone  of  voice.  The 
crowd,  however,  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  imitate  the  dignified 
deportment  of  (heir  lords ;  they  breathed  a  welcome  in  the  silent  language  of 
the  features." — "  At  last  I  approached  the  avenue  where  the  King  was  seated. 
The  martial  instruments  surrounding  the  throne,  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
hearing  in  heavy  peals,  and  the  household  slaves  advanced,  flourishing  their 
scimitars  over  my  head  with  menacing  violence.  This- threatening  ceremony' 
was  directed  with  renovated  vigour  as  I  advanced  to  take  the  King's  hand ; 
but  having,  as  it  were,  won  the  contested  honour  in  the  late  struggle,  my 
opponents  *  quietly  suffered  me  to  enjoy  the  prixe,  for  the  mu^c  ceased,  the 
guards  retired  from  the  presence,  and  I  was  quietly  permitted  to  pay  my  re-^ 
spects.  The  King  extended  his  hand  with  great  complacency,  yet  with  a  dig^* 
nity  that  created  admiration  and  respect,  for  it  was  even  more  than  niitional."* 

We  have  no  room  for  further  extracts  relating  to  the  ceremonies  of 
oar  author's  ftrst  reception — ^which  lasted  without  intermission  from 
mid'-day  tiB  night-ialL  But  the  whole  account  is  highly  curious  and 
mteresting. 

With  a  due  regaard  to  promptitude^  our  envoy  the  next  day  eponed- 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  chief  business  of  hia  miaaioii ;  but  k  very' 
speedily  dismissed  with  a  few  unmeaning  compliments..  The  noKt  day 
the  King  received  the  various  presents  sent  to  him  from  England,  and 
reiterated  his  coraplhnentary  phrases—  adding,  however,  a  few  awkward* 
questiona  abont  Mr.  Dupuis's  royal  master,  Sfaorshi  (as  he  calls  him),  t^ 

•  What  opponents  ?   It  docs  not  appear  that  he  had  any  at  the  Court  of  Ashantee. 
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L'ttle.    He  lAquiresy  for  e^ixtplai.  'f  tbe  number  of  hi&.  vqbibq  (^vftt^t), 
slaveay^&c»''  .  He  4^^^s,  xDor^ver,  bis  ^ire .  peniiMioQ  tbia  tbe 
King  o(  EngUud/  i^ .  Jvejfy.^qfujly^  .ijf  not  qi|ite»  ^afl  gl;^at  ,^  WHiarcb^  m. 
hin^uselfy  .and.  tbat  thi^  .^t  .of  bisy  w  so^cl^ ,  o^t .  Mr.  -J^i^f^  <<  baa 
cb^ined  his  beert  tQ^^bin^v'  .Stil),  ^i)^Yer»  b»<;9tiidiousIy  ajroids  a 
tx>o  n«ftp  approach  to  tb^/iiip^d^ifAe  ./Objecl .  of  ^  mission-^wbidi  be 
seems  ^  aifntg  umpyKl^  pb^lf.S^  ^4ftHnifl»-  •.  A^i  to  *ay  the  trvtb^. 
his  sable  niajesty  i^iaiege^  tbjia  pa^i^of  bi»  4^  tbroughout.witb  a  very. 
coBsjdera^  sbjpr^of.ciumiog».nfH  tjQ-^fi^T  cley,eFaesa  aiid  address— coii- 
trivifjg  jto  gain  a^l.  tbat.l|e  ^mti^.fnQm,  tbe  .nusaioa  of  tbe..  Englisb  ta 
bis.  count,  without  in>  returp  accord^  any  tbing  ,t}^at  is  sought  of  hinou. 
Au4  tb^inission^jnrfactf.dei^Wtapireiuync^^    in  the  jsituatioii  in  whieb 
it  arrived,  as  far  as  regards  its  political  or  commercial  viears.     But  we 
are  anticipating  our  abstract  of  this  portiop  of  the  worV< 

It  appears  that  oh  the  ^Btb  of  ^pril  j^li..  Popi^s  ^med  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Asbantee«  We  find  hitu  from- ibis,  tiis^  day  after.  d^»  laakuig 
and  accepting  preeents^  interchangii^  little  fileAfling  acts  of  tarage 
civility^  receiTing  visits  from  thelordbEi  and- ladies  of  tiie'  cottrt,  and 
ahno«t'ev«ry  day  havii^ an  in(tet>fiew  with' the  King  himself;  but,  as 
fbr  a^  we  can  gather,  his  objects,  at  the  end  of  b  fbrMij^bt,  beiiig  exactly 
as  distant  firom  attainment  as  they  ^ere  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival.' 
We  are  speaking  now  of  the  objects  which  M^.  Dupuis  seemed  wholly 
a^d  exclusively  disposed  to  further.  But  we  cannot  help  observing  heie, 
that,  judging  by  tbe  details  contained  inthe  volunie  before  us,  itatxikea 
us  that«  in  point  of  fact,  Mr*  Dupuis,  from  the  moment  be  set  his  foot  in 
tbe  AsfaaRtee  capital;  seemed  to  have  entirely  foi^gotten  tbe  express 
character  in  which  he  was  sent  there.  According  to  the  ^written  in- 
strucdons  of  bis  government — ^portions  of  which  he  gives  in  the  intro- 
ductory pages  of  his  book — lie  was  despatched  to  Coomassy,  not  as  an 
envoy f  to  obtain  any  express  and  immediate  objecc  connected  with  tbe 
Cape  Coast  people,  but  as  a  resident  Consuty  to  further  the  general  com- 
mercial views  of  England  in  any  way  that  circumstances  might  firom 
time  to  time  suggest.  Instead  of  which,  however,  he  devotes  every 
moment  of  his  time,  and  all  his  efforts,  to  the  attainment  of  some  paltry 
local  or  pecuniary  object  connected  with  the  immediate  government 
of  Cape  Coast  ^every  portion  of  which,  and  its  views,  he  loses  no  op*- 
portunity  of  vituperating) ; — and  wbem  he  fi»ds»  after  three  weeks  • 
reaideneoi  that  tfaeve  is  little  chanee  of  obtaining  dieae  objects,  he 
makes  a  solemn  demand  of  peraoiasion 'to  depart,-^having  previoualy, 
however,  oonftased  harlf  a  ddzen  timee,  to  the  reader,  tlM  the  object  la 
question  cottld  hOt  in  common  justice  be  sought  ibi"!  AH  this  does 
strike  us  as  very  extraorditiary.— Tbe  truth,  if  it.  must  be  spoken,  is 
tbat  Mr.  Supuis  either  found  or  fancied  himself  (vpc  abould  be  disposed 
to  think  tbe  latter,)  in  a  rather  ticklish  situation-  at  tbe  *'conn^  of 
the  Aabantse  menarch*  In  fact,  he  aeenMi  to  "bate  imbibed  a  ootkHi 
tbat  hift' black  asagesty  bad  taken  so  great  a  liking  to  htm*  that  he  "Watt- 
detenmiaed  to  ke^  bim  there,  till  certain  demands  of  bis  on  the  Cape 
Coast  natives  were  satisfied :  for  which  supposition,  however,  we  can- 
not detect  tbe  slightest  ground,  in  any  thing  our  author  relates.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  after  repeated  fruitless  attempts  to  make  tbe  kix^ 
agree  to  certain  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  no  mention  of  which  is  made  in 
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the  offlckl  instruction*  of  the  eonstil,— the  latt«r  dietniffids  and  receives 
hit  permiaeion  to  depart;  ivtvieh  departure,  howeirer,  the  negro  chief 
nera  showed  the  l^ast  deposition  to  prevent,'  or  even  to  delay,  except 
from  a  real  liking  which  he  lieem^to  have  taken  to  hh  visitor. 

We  shidl  now  merely  re^  ton  9tw  of  the  eo-lateral  maftters  con- 
nected with  our  author**  brilef  residence 'at  the  Capital  of  a  oowerM* 
lavage  chief.— The  most  striking  point  we  collect,  as  to  the  habits  of 
this  people,  is  the  <hct  of  the  horrible  haman  b^tdi^ites  that  seem^  to  - 
be  ahnost  dailj  going  on  within  the  walls  of  the  "  Royal  Pdikce  "  itself. 
It  appears  that  these  human  sacrifices  were  in  some  degree  concealeii^ 
(though  by  no  means  studiously  orcareMly)  front  the  Englit^  visitors; 
but  that  they  were  in  no*  degree  relinquished  in  consequence  of  their 
presence. —European  ears  canttot  Ksten  without  horrbr  to  *uch  Accounts' 
as  the  following : 

*'  My  entry  into  Coomassy  they  (soine  Moslems  who  were  residing  there) 
affirmed  was  signalized  by  the  sacrfficc  of  a  nnmber  of  human  victims  }^^Yav^ 
and  malefactors  who  hra  been  referred 'by  the  King  and  his  chiefs  (br  'mahr  ' 
days  previous.    The  number  of  tictlms  olFcredu^  at  the  palace,  they  added, 
were  nine,  and  every  chief  was  compelled  to  famish  an  addidenal  quota  tO' 
the  san^ioary  offenoffs;  but  the  king,  knowing  ihe  abborrenoe  with  which 
the  white  men  view  tnese  butcheries,  bad  conducted  the  sacrifices  in  secret^ 
and  h 
durini 
cessfiil 

threshold  of  the  oteter  gate,  was  met  by  several  of  his  wives,  whose  anxiety* 
to  embiacc  their  sovereign  lord  impelled  them  thus  to  overstep  the  bounds- 
of  femsJe  decorAiii  in  Ashantee." — *'  But  being  afiisnvanis  told,  bjr  -some'  of 
the  superintc^ndents,  that  thc«  (the  said  wivIn)  were  more  Of  less  indispesed' 
from  a  natural  female  cause^  ne  was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  inuigua- 
tion,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger  caused  these  unhappy  beings  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  before  his  face ;  giving  orders  at  the  time  to  cast  the  fragments  into 
the  ibrest  to  be  devoured  by  mrds  and  beasts  of  prey." 

We  shall  only  give  one  more  instance  of  these  horrible  doings ;  pre- 
mising, however,  that  the  facts  rest  on  report  alone, — the  author  himself 
never  having  witnessed  these  butcheries. 

*'  On  the  13ihf  this  custom  (a  gr^nd  religious  festival)  was  ushered  in  by. 
the  dischar]^e  of  fire-arms,  and  the  sound  of  barbarous  instruments*  Num- 
bers of  victims  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  although  secretly,  in  the  palace, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  chieftains.  The  poorer  classes  sacrificed  cattle  and 
poultry*  The  city  itself  exhibited  the  most  deplorable  solitude,  and  the  few' 
nmnan  betngs  who  were  oouii^seoos  enough  to  snow  themselves  in  thesneeu, 
fled  at  the  Approach  of  a  eaptam,  and  barrieadoed  the  doofs  of  their  huts,  to 
cacape  the  daBaers  of  being  shot  or  saorificed*  The  doleful  cries  >of  the 
iiromen  vibratea  from  several  quarters  of. the  city*  and  the  death-borns  and 
drums  within  the  palace  seemed  to  stupify  the  obnoxious  prisoners  aocl 
foreign  slaves  with  horror,'  a^  they  contemplated  the  rislt  they  were  exposed! 
to.  1  wandered  about  during  thi9  awfVil  day,  until  fatigue  and  disgust  led  nl'e 
to  seek  my  quartos.  The  Fantees  now  did  not  aslre  to  stir  abroad,  and  my 
Moslon  acmudotaaoe  kept  within  thei#  houses^  as  cheyafkiwards  assured 
nae,  to  avoid  the  sight*  ofttlie'  boldieiiesir  iThe-bunsesSr^  of  the  dmf  was  not 
over  at  my  return,  and  mye0bi;M  tPgaui  access  lo  thtipaiaee  weis  ioeffecSiial. 

'iThc  following  day  one  of  a  similar  train  of  horrpn  succeeded,  kcJ*-^"  oy  , 
these  people  (the  Moslems)  I  was  given  to  understauc}  that  seventy  men  .and. 
women  had  been  put  to  death  the  day  previous  in  the  palace  only^  besides 
those  who  were  sacrificed  in  private  houses,  and  in  the  forest.** 

Now  It  will  be  observed,  in  regard  to  this  horrible  relation,  that  our 
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mitbor  makes  it  chiefty  on  tfae  authority  of  the  Moslems ;  who,  boir« 
ever,  give  him  no  evidence  as  to  their  means  of  knowledge.  Neither 
does  our  author  himself  give  us  any  collateral  proof  whatever,  that  any 
of  these  sacrifices  took  place ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing, which  might  have  related  to  other  victims  as  well  as  human. 
On  the  next  day  he  was  sent  for  to  the  palaee,  and  he  says, 

**  On  receiving  the  king's  hand,  which  he  presented  with  the  utmost  afia* 
biltty,  I  noticed,  a  streak  of  dried  bipod  upon  his  forehead;  and  this  token 
appeared  to  be  universal,  as  well  amonj^  ofRcers  of  distinction  as  their  slaves 
and  retainers*  It  denoted  their  participation  in  the  late  sacrifiees.  I^e 
royal  deaih-slool,  clotted  with  the  still  reeking  gore  of  its  nctiins,  stood  oo 
one  side  of  the  kin^,  under  care  of  the  caplaia  executioner,  whe  attended 
with  his  band  of  assistants.  At  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  stood  a  small  fire- 
pot,  and.  a  trunk  fitted  up  with  a  compound  medley  of  relics  and  charms 
soaking  in  blood." 

Now  all  this  is  horrible  enough,  no  doubt ; — ^but  all  this  '  blood 
may  have  been  other  than  Human;  and  we  have  no  ahaolute  proof 
as  to  its  origin.  In  fact,  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  ttosiea 
of  human  aaerffices,  which  were  related  to  our  aomewhat  cwdakms 
envoy  by  the  Moslems  exclusively,  were  greatly  exaggerated.  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  we  cannot  muck  wonder  that  our  anthor, 
who  believed  every  word  of  what  was  told  him  on  this  head,  was  in 
no  mood  to  make  any  permanent  stay  in  the  purlieus  of  the  human 
slaughter-house,  which  he  describes  the  "  royal  palace  "  to  have  been. 
Accordingly,  shortly  after  having  experienced  one  of  those  atomy 
eonferences  whieh  are  probably  not  uncommon  among  savage  atit»»- 
men,  since  superciviliaed  ones  are  but  too  apt  to  be  oceasiottaHy 
betrayed  into  them, — our  author  adds  with  infinite  ndivetS: — 

**  I  assured  the  king,  I  was  convinced  of  bis  friendly  disposition;  but  as  be 
chose  to  oppose  a  settlement  o£  the  palaver  v^iih  the  natives,"  (with  no^oue  woid 
of  which  had  Mr.  Dupuis  any  direct  concern,)  "  it  was  not  clear  to  me,  that 
my  duty  warranted  a  lon^r  stay  in  the  capital ;  and  therefore  1  was  neces- 
sitated to  insist  upon  havmg  a  day  appointed  for  my  departure.'' 

It  seems  that  this  demand  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  good  king; 
however,  the  author  shortly  after  was  permitted  to  return  to  Ciqpe 
Coast,  and  thence  speedily  embarked  for  England. 

We  are  not  able  to  allow  any  more  space  to  this  higbly  intereatiDg 
and  curious  volume.  The  latter  half  of  which  (for  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  referred  to  is  comprised  in  the  first  half)  consists  of  varians 
iotereating  details  connected  with  the  jeutney  home—tfae  reception  at 
Gape  Coast  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  his  Aehatttee  majesty  to  tbe 
K^ffg  of  England, — whieh,  however,  Srr  George  Collier  (the  admiral 
on  the  coast)  very  tma^countahly  refused  to  forward — the  after  oor- 
respondence  between  Mr.  Dupuis  and  his  frieilds  reladve  to  Ashantee 

Elitics — the  subsequent  fatal  events  which  took  place  on  Sir  Charlea 
ac  Carthy's  penetrating  the  interior  to  meet  the  Aahantee  troops : — 
and  finolly,  a  lOBg  chapter  of  biatorieal  menoira  of  Ashsffitse,  and 
another  on  the  geography  of  western  Aftica»  as  coUeeted  ftrom  the 
resources  of  the  Moslem  travellers  whom  the  author  met  at  Ashantee. 
The  book  has  also  many  plates,  fVom  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Dupuis. 
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Mr.  North. 

I  ii>oi:  upon  Mr.  North  to  be  in  n^veral  respects  a  very  interestinf 
person.  He  is  immediately  so  by  the  great  respectability  of  bis  <^* 
racter  and  talents.  .  He  is  at  the  same  time  a  subject  that  less  directly 
invites  the  attention  and  speculation  of  an  observer!  in  consequence  ^ 
certain  predicaments  of  situation  and  feeling  upon  whieti  his  lot  luis 
cast  him,  and  in  discussing  which  the  mind  must  of  necessity  ascend 
from  the  qualities  and  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  to  consideration^ 
of  a  higher  and  more  lasting  concern.  If  I  were  to  treat  of  him  solely 
as  a  practising  barrister  possessed  of  certain  legal  attributes,  a^d  b^v* 
ing  reached  a  determined  station,  the  task  would  be  short  and  simple. 
But  this  would  be  unjust.  Mr.  North's  mind  and  ocquiremeiitsi  and, 
it  may  be  .added^  his  personal  history,  entitle  him  to  a  more  extended 
notice,,  apd,  in  aome  points  of  view,  to  greater  eomn^endationi  n^t  un- 
mingled,  however,  with  occasional,  regrets,  than  his  merely  forensic 
career  would  claim. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  North  was  called  to  the  Iri^h 
Bar.     He  was  called,  not  merely  by  the  bench  of  legal  elders  perfonu- 
ing  the  technical  ceremony  of  investment,  but  by  the  unanim»us  voices 
ofa  host  of  admifinff  friends,  so  numerous  a^  to  be  in  themselves  a 
little  public,  who  foncUy  predicted  th^t  his  career  would  form  a  new  and 
brilliant  era  in  the  annals  of  Irish  oratory.     This  feeling  was  not  an 
absurd  and  groundle^  partiality.     There  was,  in  t;ruth,  |io  prey:^qiis 
instance  of  a  young  man  making  his  entry  v^\o  the  JFojur-rCourts  under 
circumstances  so  imposing  and  purophetic  of  a  high  destij;ii^ipa.  .  ^ 
had  already  earned  the  fame  of  being  destined  to  be  famous.*    }p  1^ 
college  course  he  had  outstripped  every  competitor.     He  there  ob* 
taineu  an  optimc — an  attestation  of  rare  occurrence,  and  to  be  extprte4 
only  by  merit  of  the  highest  order  in  all  of  the  several  classieal  and 
scientific  departments,  upon  which  the  intellect  of  the  student  is  pi^d^ 
to  sustain  a  public  scrutiny  into  the  extent  of  its  powers  and  aitaia^ 
ments.    The  Historical  Society  was  not  yet  suppref sed.     Mr.  North 
was  accounted  its  most  shining  ornament     U  was  ai|  estitbliahed  cus- 
tom that  efLch  of  its  periodical  aessfons  should  be  dgsed  by  a,  pi^rting 
address  from  the  chair,  reviewing  and  commending  the  objects  or  the 
institution.     The  task,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  was  assigned  to. Mr* 
North,    tt  vfas  the  last  of  his  academic  efforts,  ai^  is  ff^Ul  referred  to 
by  those  who  heard  him,  as  it  rare  and  felicitous  example  of  youthful 
<endiusiasm  for  eloquence  and  letters,  soariiiig  above  the  c<Knmpn- 
places  of  panegyric,  ^nd  dignifying  its  raptures  by  tbp  mpft  luminous 
views,  and  by  illustrations  drawn  from  the  re^ur(^s  o^  a  pure  and  lofty 
imagination* ,   U  was  pronounced  tp  be  a  masterpiece,  and  the  ai^tliov 
urged  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  admirers  by  poi^s^ti^g  to  its  pubUoi^- 
don*     But  he  had  the  modesty  or  the  discretion  1^  refuse;  and  the 
public  were  ^prived  of  a  composition  which»  ^hatevpr  might  be  its 
other  merits,  would  at  least  have  told  as  a  glowing  satire  upon  the 
miserable,  monastic  spirit  that  ^oon  after  aboiisbed  the   Historical 
Society  as  a  perilous  innovation  upon  the  primitive  objects  of  the  royal 
foundress  of  Trinity  College.     It  is  edifying  to  add,  that  John  Locke's 
Treatise  on  Government  was  also  pronounced  to  inspire  doctrines  that 
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would  have  met  no  countenance  '<in  ibe  golden  days  of -good  Queevm 
Bess ;"  and  as  such  was  expelled  from  the  college  course.     These  judi^ 
cious  curtailments  mark  the  presiding  genius  of  Provost  (now  Bidiop) 
Elrington.    The  goodly  consequences  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  should  any  of  them,  by  some 
strange  perversity,  turn  aside  from  the  contemplation  of  triangles  and 
the  all-important  rules  of  prosody,  to  indulge  in  a  forbidden  sentiment 
of  patriotic  ardour,  or  to  try  by  the  test  of  their  own  unruly  understand- 
ings the  merits  of  governments  and  colleges,  and  even  of  bishops,  the 
venerable  personage  in  question  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  sa<^ 
a  fatal  misappropriation  of  the  human  faculties.     Well  and  truly  may 

he  exclaim, 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  1  did  it.'* 

Mr.  North's  talents  for  public  speaking  were  further  exercised,  and 
with  increasing  reputation,  in  the  Academical  Society,  of  London. 
The  impression  that  he  made  there  attracted  numerous  visitors.  He 
had  now  to  stand  the  brunt  of  an  audience  little  predisposed  to  be 
fascinated  by  provincial  declamation.  But  the  severest  judges  of  Irish 
oratory  admitted  that  his  was  copious,  brilliant,  and,  best  of  all,  cor- 
rect. He  was  pronounced  by  some  to  be  fitted  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  the  senate.  It  was  even  whispered  that  a  ministerial  member 
(a  fortunate  emigrant  from  Ireland,  who  had  lately  proved  his  capacity 
for  less  delicate  commissions,)  had  been  secretly  deputed  fi'om  Down- 
ing-street  to  "  look  in**  at  the  academies  and  report  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  tendering  a  borough  and  a  place  to  the  youthful  orator. 
But  whether  it  was  that  the  honourable  and  learned  missionary  had  no 
taste  for  a  style  of  eloquence  above  his  own  ;  or  that  he  missed  that 
native  audacity  which  he  could  so  well  appreciate ;  or  that  he  had  tfae 
shrewdness  to  infer,  from  certain  popular  tendencies  in  the  speaker  s 
cast  of  thought,  that  he  might  turn  out  not  to  be  a  marketable  man, 
the  experiment  upon  Mr.  North's  virgin  ambition,  if  ever  meditated, 
was  not  exposed  to  die  risk  of  failure.  The  murmur,  however,  ran 
that  sudi  a  proposal  had  been  in  agitation.  Mr.  North's  growing 
celebrity  had  all  the  benefit  of  the  rumour ;  and  v^hen  he  shortly  alto 
appeared  in  the  Irish  Hall,  he  was  considered  to  have  perched  upon 
that  bleak  and  arid  waste  as  upon  a  mere  place  of  passage,  whence,  at 
the  expected  season  of  transmigration,  he  was  to  wing  his  flight  to  a 
brighter  and  more  congenial  clime.  This  latter  event,  however,  contrary 
to  the  calculations  and  wishes  of  all  who  knew  hinif  was  for  years  de- 
layed. It  is  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  North  has  at  length  been  sum- 
moned to  the  senate.  In  the  interval,  his  progress  at  the  Bar,  however 
flattering  it  might  be  to  a  person  of  ordinary  pretensions,  has  notreah'sed 
the  auspicious  anticipations  under  which  his  coming  was  aDB<mnced. 
Wlierever  he  has  been  tried,  he  has  proved  his  legal  competency.  In 
some  of  the  qualifications  for  professional  eminence,  and,  among  them, 
those  in  which  a  proud  but  Unambitious  man  would  most  desire  to  excel 
— in  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a 
facility  of  developing  them  in  lucid  and  imposing  language,  he  need  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  a  single  contemporary  rival.  In  others, 
and  especially  in  the  rarer  and  higher  art  of  kindling  and  controlling 
the  passions  of  an  auditory,  he  has  not  hitherto  answered  to  the  |»o- 
phetic  hopes  by  which  he  was  "  set  like  a  man  divine  above  them  all ;" 
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^wMIe  in  respect  of  that  exhra-forensic  and  general  importahoe  which  a 
)>er8on  so  gifted  might,  it  was  imagined,  so  rapidly  attain,  Jie  has  been 
altogether  stationary.  When  he  first  appeared  to  public  view,  he 
lighted  upon  a  pedaitalt  and  the  pedestal  and  the  statue  remain  where 
they  were.  The  question  is  often  asked  by  others,  (and  I  doubt  not 
by  himself,)  "  How  has  this  come  to  pass?'*  It  is  one  involving  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  all  who  embark  in  public  Hie;  and  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  I  proceed,  to  offer  a  few  such  incidental  hints,  ais,  when 
collected,  may  supply  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  early  admirers  of  this  accomplished  young  man  were  fully  war- 
ranted at  the  time  in' their  praises  and  predictions.  His  mind  was  one 
of  rapid  growth,  and  put  forth  in  its  first-fruits  the  same  qualities,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  which  are  the  subject  of  just  admiration  at  the 
present  day.  His  intellect  is  singularly  sound  and  clear^  For  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  it  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  perfect.  It  is 
vigorous,  cautious,  and  comprehensive.  The  power  of  attention,  that 
master-key  to  sciencey  is  under  his  absolute  control.  Whatever  is 
capable  of  demonstration  is  within  his  grasp.^  Give  him  any  system  to 
explore^  and  no  matter  how  intricate  the  paths,  wherever  a  discoverer 
has  gone  before,  he  will  be  sure  to  follow  in  his  track.  His  understand- 
ing, in  a  word,  is  eminently  docile ;  at  least  so  I  would  infer  from  the 
early  extent  and  rapidity  of  his  scientific  attainments,  and  from  the 
habits  of  order  and  perspicacity  with  which  he  has  mastered  the  less 
manageable  dogmas  of  our  national  jurisprudence. 

In  the  power  of  imparting  what  he  has  thus  acquired,  Mr.  North 
has  also  much  that  k  uncommon.  One  qualification  of  a  speaker  he 
possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  For  extemporaneous  correctness 
and  copiousness  of  phrase,  I  would  place  him  in  the  very  highest  rank. 
All  that  he  utters,  wherever  the  occasion  justifies  the  excitement  of  his 
fiKClikies,  might  be  safely  printed  without  revision.  Period  after  period 
rolls  on,  stately,  measured,  and  complete.  There  is  a  paternal  solici- 
tude— ^perhaps  a  slight  tinge  of  aristocratic  pride,  in  his  determination 
that  the  children  of  his  fency  should  appear  abroad  in  no  vulgar  garb. 
He  is  not  like  O'Connell,  who,  with  the  improvidence  of  his  coimtry, 
has  no  compunction  in  flinging  a  brood  of  robust  young  thought?  upon 
the  world  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.  Mr.  North's  are  all  tastefully 
and  comfortably  clad.  But  this  extraordinary  care  is  unmarked  by 
any  laborious  efibrt.  In  the  article  of  stores  of  diction,  his  mind  is 
evidently  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  betrays  no  lurking  apprehen- 
sion that  the  demands  upon  it  may  exceed  his  resources.  There  are 
no  ostentatious  bursts  of  unwonted  expenditure  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  solvency.  Sentence  after  sentence  is  disbursed  with  the  fa- 
miliar* air  of  unconcern  which  marks  the  possessor  of  the  amplest  funds. 

With  qualifications  such  as  these,  unequivocally  manifested  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  aided  by  a  graceful  and  imposing  manner  and  a  per^ 
sonal  character  which  stamped  a  credit  upon  all  he  uttered,  and  these 
natural  excellencies  stimulated  by  a  genelrous  ambition  to  answer  the 
general  call  that  was  made  upon  him  to  be  a  foremost  man  in  his  day, 
it  was  naturally  to  be  anticipated  that  Mr.  North  would  do  great  things ; 
but  his  endowments,  however  rare,  have  been  greatly  marred,  as  to  all 
the  purposes  of  his  fame,  by  a  radical  defect  of  temperament,  to  the 
chilling  influence  of  which  I  can  trace  the  failure  of  the  splendid  hopes 
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that  attended  his  entrance  upon  public  life.    Mr.  North  has  abinidaat 
strength  of  intellect,  but  he  has  not  equal  energy  of  will.    His  mind  want» 
boldness  and  determination  of  character.     It  wants  that  hardihood  of 
purpose  and  contempt  of  consequences,  without  which  nothing  great  in 
thought  or  action  can  be  accomplished.     He  is  trammelled  by  a  fasti- 
dious taste,  and  by  a  disastrous  deierence  to  every  petty  opinion  that 
may  be  pronounced  upon  him.     He  sacrifices  his  fame  to  his  dignity. 
Fame,  he  should  have  remembered,  is  like  other  fair  ladies,  and  faint 
heart  never  won  her.    Like  the  rest,  she  must  be  warmly  and  impor- 
tunately wooed.     He  shrinks,  however,  from  the  notion  of  committing 
himself  as  her  suitor,  except  upon  a  classical  occasion.    I  have  beett 
often  asked  "  if  I  considered  Mr.  North  to  be  a  itian  of  genius  7"  My 
answer  has  beeui  "he  would  be,  if  he  dared."    If  it  were  possible  to 
transfuse  into  his  system  a  few  quarts  of  that  impetuous  Irish  blood 
which  revels  in  O'Connell's  veins — if  he  could  be  brought  to  bestir 
himself  and  burst  asunder  the  conventional  fetters  that  enchain  his 
spirit,  he  has  many  of  the  6ther  qualities  that  would  entitle.him  to  that 
envied  appellation.     But  as  it  is,  his  powers  are  enthralled  in  a  state  of 
magnetic  suspension  between  the  conflicting  influences  of  Kis  ambition 
and  his  apprehensions.     With  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  be  an  emi- 
nent man,  and  conscious  that  the  elements  of  greatness  are  within  him, 
one  of  its  most  necessary  attributes  he  still  is  without— a  sentiment  of 
masculine  self-reliance,  and  along  with  it  a  calm  and  settled  disdain  for 
the  approbation  of  little  friends,  and  the  censure  of  little  enemies,  and 
the  murmurs  of  the  tea-table,  and  the  mock-heroic  gravity  with  which 
mediocrity  is  ever  sure  to  frown  upon  a  style  of  language  or  conduct 
above  its  comprehension.     Hence  it  is,  that  he  has  never  yet  redeemed 
the  pledges  of  his  youth.     In  his  public  displays,  which,  from  the  same 
scrupulous  taste,  have  been  far  more  unfrequent  than  they  ouffht,]ie  has 
been  copious,  graceful,  instructive,  and  in  general  almost  faultless  to  a 
fault.    But  the  lofty  spirit  of  heroic  oratory  was  wanting—"  there  was 
no  pride  nor  passion  there."    He  is  so  afraid  of  "  tearing  a  passion  to 
tatters,"  hell  scarcely  venture  to  touch  it.     He  distrusts  even  light  from 
heaven  for  fear  it  should  lead  astray.     I  am  far  from  attributing  these 
deficiencies  to  any  inherent  incapacity  of  lofty  emotions  in  Mr.  North; 
I  should  rather  say  that  he  has  been  in  some  sort  the  spoiled  child  of 
premature  renown.     The  applause  that  followed  his  fust  attempts 
taught  him  too  soon  to  propose  himself  as  a  model  to  himself,  and  to 
shudder  at  the  danger  of  degenerating  from  that  ideal  standard.    He  spe- 
culated" too  curiously"  uponhow  much  character  he  might  lose,  without 
considering  how  much  more  might  yet  be  gained.    In  £is  respect  he  ar- 
rived too  soon  at  his  years  of  discretion.     His  mind  seems  ako  to  have 
early  imbibed  an  undue  predilection  for  the  mere  elegancies  of  life,  and 
for  external  circumstances  as  connected  with  them.     In  spite  of  his 
better  opinions  on  the  subject  of  human  rightSf  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
heart  would  not  beat  as  high  and  quick  at  the  pageantry  of  a  corona- 
tion, as  at  the  demolition  of  a  bastille.     In  matters  of  literature,  too»  I 
would  almost  venture  to  say  that  what  in  secret  delights  him  most,  is 
not  the  bold,  impassioned,  and  agitating,  but  the  gentle  and  diffuse  : 
that  he  likes  not  the  shock  of  those  tempests  of  thought  that  purify  the 
mental  atmosphere,  chasing  away  the  collected  clouds,  and  tearing  up 
our  sturdiest  prejudices  by  the  roots,  but  rather  prefers  to  repose  his 
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Mjgint  10  tb^  midst  of  those  quiet  reveries  where  no  ftvoorite  opinion  is 
10  dai^ger  of  being  shaken.'  Instead  of  ascending  to  the  mountain-tops 
with  the  hardy  speculator,  he  would  rather  linger  among  the  char^ns  of 
tbd  cultivated  plain  witli  the  meek  essayist— where,  sauntering  along 
through  scenes  of  security  and  repose,  with  all  harsher  objects  excluded 
from  the  view,  and  nothing  around  but  sweet  sights,  sweet  smells,  and 
pleasant  noises  becalming  every  sense,  the  pensive  soul,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  world  an^  its  ways,  is  lulled  to  rest^  and  dreams  that  all  is 
right.  Mr.  North  would  have  written  the  most  beautiful  letters  in  the 
world  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  not  the  less  so  from  the  inspiring 
influence  of  an  elegant  residence  on  its  banks.  Hb  speeches  savour  of 
the  particular  tastes  I  have  been  describing.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
eqiianimity  of  literature  about  them — too  little  of  the  ardour  and  impe- 
tuosity of  passion  speaking  viva  voce.  They  rather  resemble  high- 
wrought  academic  effusions^  stately,  orderly  and  cl^^te,  and  havmg 
also  the  coldness  of  chastity,  than  the  glowing  eruptions  of  a  mind  on 
fire,  warming  and  illuminaling  whatever  comes  within  its  range.  To 
conclude,  Mr.  North  is  a  proficient  in  the  formal  parts  of  the  higher 
order  of  oratory — in  diction — arrangement — the  selection  and  command 
of  topics — delivery — ^action — but  (to  adopt  some  hackneyed  illustra^ 
tioiks)  in  the  same  degree  as  moonlight  difiers  from  the  splendour 
of  the  sun,  pearl  firom  diamond,  .silver  from  gold,  the  scented  and  well- 
trimmed  shrubbery  from  the  majestic  forest,  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake  from  the  impetuous  heavings  of  **  old  ocean,"  so  may  he  be  said 
to  fall  short  of  first-rate  excellence  in  the  art  of  speaking. 

From  my  observations  upon  Mr.  North's  mind,  neutralized  as  he  has 
permitted  it  to  become,  I  should  say  that  now  his  chief  strength  lies  in 
sarcasm,  and  in  that  species  of  humour  which  consists  of  felicitous  com- 
binations of  mock-heroic  imagery  and  gorgeous  diction,  descriptive  of 
the  feelings  and  situation  of  the  object  ridiculed;— and  yet  he  has  em- 
ployed his  powers  in  this  respect  so  sparingly,  that  I  have  some  doubts 
whether  he  be  fully  aware  of  their  extent.     I  have  not  heard  that  he 
gave  any  early  indications  of  this  talent ;  and  though  at  first  view  it 
may  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  leading  propensities  of  his  mind, 
I  do  not  conceive  it  difficult  to  account  for  its  existence.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  i^tural  enough  that  a  person  gifted  with  powers  of  lan- 
guage and  imagination,  but  of  too  timid  a  taste  to  risk  them  upon  sincere 
and  serious  trains  of  sentiment,  should  resort  to  ridicule,  and  to  that  par- 
ticular kind,  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.    Such  a  person  feels  what  an 
awful  thing  it  is  to  be  accountable  to  a  sneering  public,  for  the  appro- 
priateness of  every  generous  thought  and  glowing  illustration  into  which 
a  weli-meaning  but  too  fervid  enthusiasm  may  betray  him.     The  inces- 
sant recollection  of  the  proximity  of  the  ludicrous  to  the  sublime,  appals 
and  paralizes  him ;  but  give  him  an  adversary  whose  motives  and  reason- 
ings and  language  are  to  be  travestied,  and  the  spell  that  bound  his 
fiiculties  is  dissolved.     Here,  where  every  exaggeration  has  a  charm, 
he  ventures  to  give  full  scope  to  his  fancy.     The  very  temper  of  mind 
that  renders  him  sensitive  and  wary  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person, 
suggests  the  boldest  images,  and  the  more  grotesque  they  are  the  bet- 
ter, when  by  a  rhetorical  contrivance  the  whole  responsibility  of  them 
is,  aa  it  were,  shifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  another.     I  would  almost 
venture  to  predict,  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  Mr.  North  will  make 
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himself  moist  felt  in  the  House  of  Gotnmbns.    He  has  the  elaatia'  aiitlio* 

rity  of  Mr.  Cannioff,  for  proposing  as  a  subject  the  Duigenan 

of  the  House ;  but  I  have  my  fears  that  he  wiU  select  a  noUer  niark 

Master  Ellis.     I  therefore  caution  my  Opposition  friends,  and 

Mr.  Hume,  to  be  on  their  guard. 

Mr.  North's  exterior  has  nothing  very  striking ;  his  frame  is  of  cte 
middle  sixe  and  slender,  his  features  small  and  pidlid,  and  unmarked  by 
any  prominent  expression,  save  those  habitual  signs  of  exhaustion,  &ob 
whidi  so  few  of  the  occupied  members  of  his  profession  are  exempt. 
If  he  were  a  stranger  to  me,  I  should  pass  him  by  without  observaticmt 
but»  knowing  who  he  is,  and  feeling  what  he  might  be,  I  find  hk  ikoe 
to  be  far  from  a  blank.  Upon  examination,  it  presents  an  aspect  of  scill 
and  steady  thoughtfulneas,  with  that  peculiar  curve  about  the  lips  when 
he  siililes  (as  he  often  does,)  which  imports  a  refined  but  too  fiuti- 
dions  taste.  When  the  countenance  is  in  repose,  I  fancy  that  I  can  also 
catch  tliere  a  trace  of  languor,  such  as  succeeds  a  course  of  strogiglea 
where  high  and  early  hopes  hadbeen  embarked,  while  a  tinge  of  mdas- 
choiy,  so  slight  as  to  be  dispersed  by  the  feeblest  gleam,  bat  still  i^ 
turning  and  settling  there,  tells  me  that  some  and  the  most  cherished 
of  them  bftve  been  disappointed.  I  confess  that  I  respect  Mr.  North 
too  much  to  regret  those  indicatioDs  of  a  secret  dissatisfaction  with  hia 
condition ;  and  more  especially,  because  in  him  they  are  entirdy  free 
from  the  ordinary  fretfiilness  and  acrimony  of  mortified  ambiuen.  He 
is  too  considerate  and  just  to  wage  a  splenetic  warfare  with  the  wodd 
because  all  the  l»ight  visions  of  hw  youth  have  not  been  realised ;  and 
he  is  still  too  young  and  too  conscious  of  his  capacity  to  be  ittetriev- 
ably  depressed,  when  reminded  by  others  or  by  hhaaself,  that  hitbene 
feme  has  spoken  of  him  only  in  whispers,  and  that  much  must  be  done 
both  in  intellect  and  actiw^  before  die  glonoiiH  clang  of  her  trumpet 
shall  rejoice  his  ear. 

These  allusions  to  Mr.  North's  emissions  as  a  puUic  man,  are  ofifiar- 
ed  in  no  unfiriendly  spirit.  If  I  looked  uptai  him  as  an  ocdinsBry  per- 
son, I  should  say  at  once  of  him,  that  he  has  well  fulfilled  the  task  «•- 
signed  him.  He  has  won  his  way  to  a  respectable  station  in  a  moei: 
precarious  {Hrofession ;  enjoys  considerable  estimation  for  general  talent^ 
and  is  cordially  honoured  by  all  who  know  hin^  for  the  undeviatii^ 
dignity  and  purity  of  his  private  life.  Bat  firom  tliose  to  whom  mucfa 
is  given  much  is  exacted.  My  qnarrel  with  Mr*  North  is,  that  living 
under  a  system  teeming  with  abuses,  and  loudly  calling  upcm  a  man  of 
his  character  and  abilities  to  .interpose  their  influence,  he  should  haire 
consented  to  keep  aloof  a  neutral  and  acquiescent  spectator*  For  fif- 
teen long  years,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Irishman,  seeing  with  his  owo 
eyes  what  an  English  barber  could  not  read  of  without  'contanpt  6n 
the  nation  that  endured,  and  not  to  have  left  a  single  document  of  bis 
indignation ! — ^not  a  speech,  not  a  pamphlet,  not  an  article  in  a  period!* 
cal  publication — not  even,  that  forlorn  hope  of  a  maltreated  cause,  a  well- 
penned  protesting  resolution  !  What  availed  it  to  his  country  that  he  was 
known  to  be  a  friend  of  toleration,  if  his  co-operation  was  withheld 
upon  every  occasion  where  his  presence  would  have  inspired  confidence, 
nndhis  example  have  acted  as  a  salutary  incitement  to  others?  What, 
that  his  theories  upon  the  question  of  free  discussion  were  understood 
to  be  manly  and  just,  if,  after  having  witnessed  the  irruption  of  an 
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itrmed  toldiery  into  a  legal  meeting,  and  being  himself  among  tlie 

dispersed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  he  had  the  morbid  patience  to  be 

silent  mider  the  affiront  to  the  laws,  paying  snch  homage  to  the  times  as 

scarcely  to 

"  Hint  hit  abhorrence  in  a-languid  sneer/' 

His  learning .  too,  his  literary  and  philosophic  stores,  things  so  much 
wanted  in  IrelsAd, — where  has  he  left  a  vestige  of  their  existence,  so 
as  to  justify  the  most  flattering  of  his  friends  in  saying  to  him,  **  You 
have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  should  you  unfortunately  be  removed  before 
your  time,  your  country  will  miss  you  f '-—This  is  what  I  complain  of 
ai^d  deplore;  and  these  sentiments  are  strong  in  proportion  to  my  esti- 
mate of  his  latent  value,  and  my  genuine  concern  for  the  interests  of 
his  fame ;  for  in  die  midst  of  my  reproaches,  I  see  so  much  to  admire 
and  respect  in  him,  he  is  of  so  meek  a  carriage,  and  has  about  him  so 
much  of  the  gentleman  and  the  schdar,  that  I  cannot  divest  mys^of 
a  certain  feeling  of  almost  individual  regard.    Nor,  in  putting  the  ifaat- 
ter  thus,  am  I  aware  that  I  make  any  unressonable  exactions*    At  par- 
ticular seasons,  hb  profbssion,  no  doubt,  must  demand  his  undivided 
care:  but  there  are  intervals  which,  with  a  mind  full  as  Mr.  North's  is, 
might  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  dedicated  to  honourable  uses.    There 
are  not  wanting  contemporary  precedents  to  show  what  the  incidental 
labours  of  a  lawyer  may  accomplish,  in  science,  in  letters,  in  public 
sjnrit.     Let  him  look  to  Mr.  Brougham,  to  the  versatility  of  bis  pur- 
suits, and  the  varieties  of  his  fame — the  Courts,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Edinburgh  Review :  Co  Denman,  Williams,  f^id  many 
others  of  the  EngHsh  Ekir,  eminent  or  on  the  road  to  eminence  in  thenr 
profession,  and  patriotic  and  instructive  in  their  leisure;  or,  (a  more 
pregnant  instance  still)  let  him  turn  to  the  Scotch,  those  hardy  and  in- 
defatigable workers  for  their  own  and  their  country's  renown.    There  is 
Jeffrey^  Cockburn,   Cranstoun,  Murray,  Montcrief,  great  advocates 
every  man  of  them:  the  first  the  creator  and  responsible  sustainer  of 
the  noblest  critical  pablicatton  of  Ihe  age ;  the  others  ardent  and  im- 
portant helpmates,  and  all  of  them  finding  it  practicable,  amidst  their 
regular  and  collateral  pursuits,  to  take  an  active  lead  in  the  popular 
assemblies  of  the  North.     These  men,  whom  Energy  and  ambition  have 
made  what  they  are,  may  be  used  in  other  respects  as  a  great  example. 
Under  circumstances  peculiarly  adverse  fo  all  who  disdained  to  stoop» 
they  never  struck  to  the  opinions  of  tb^  day,  -but,  confiding  in  them- 
selves, were  as  stern  and  uncompromising  in  their  conduct  as  in  their 
maxims — ^yet  are  they  all  prosperous  and  respected,  and  formidable  to 
all  by  whom  a  high-spirited  man  would  desire  to  be  feared. 

I  see  but  one  plausible  excuse  for  the  course  of  political  quietude  to 
which  Mr.  Nof th  so  perseveringly  adhered,  and  in  fairness  I  should 
not  suppress  it.  It  was  his  fate  to  have  commenced  his  career  under 
the  Saurin  dynasty.  Things  are  something  better  now,  but  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  aoo,  woe  betided  the  patriotic  wight  of  the  do- 
minant creed  who  should  venture  to  whisper  to  the  public  that  all  was 
not  unquestionable  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  ways  of  that  potent  and 
inscrutable  gentleman.  The  opposition  of  a  Catholic  was  far  less  re- 
sented. The  latter  was  a  condemned  spirit,  shorn  of  all  effective 
strength,  and  was  suffered  to  flounder  away  impotent  and  unheeded  in 
the  penal  abyss ;  but  for  a  Protestant,  and  more  than  all;  a  Protestant 
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barrister^  to  question  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  attoi 
dispensations,    was    mooBtroiiSy  blasphemous^    and   panisbabki      ■ml 
punished  the  culprit  was.    All  the  loyal  powers  of  the  kad  apraiw 
with  instinctive  co^yperation  to  avenge  the  outrage  upon  their  chief  and 
thensdves.    Thelc^id  gates  of  the  Gaatle  Fcae  ^a|it  m  his  face.     The 
loyal  dab  to  which  he  ckumed  adnusoion^  buried  his  pieteaaioiia  ismifr 
^  shower  of  blaek-beans.  The  loyal  attaniey  auapected  his  compeiency, 
and  wi^held  his  oonfidence.    The  loyal  discounter  decOoed  to 
his  Bame  upon  a  bin.    The  loyal  friend*  as  he  passed  hin  in  the  stn 
exchanged  the  old»  ftailiar,  cordial  greeting  for  a  penal  nod*    In  every 
quarter^  in  every  way>  it  waa  pra<^ally  unpressed  upon  hini«  that  Iiiab 
virtue  must  be  its  own  reward*    Even  the  wonien,  those  aooAers  of 
the  cares  of  life»  whose  approbation  an  eminent  French  pldlosopher  has 
classed  among  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  heroical  exertion* — even 
they,  merging  the  charities  of  their  sex  in  their  higher  dudes  to  die 
state*  volunteered  their  services  as  avenging  angels.     Hie   te»»poc 
trembled  in  the  hand  of  the  loyal  matron  as  she  poured  forth  its  oon- 
teiits,  and  along  with  it  her  -superfine  abhorrence  of  the  lov-Iivcd 
incendiary  i  whSe  the  fidr  dau^^ters  of  ascendency  groi^ped  aromid^  ad- 
mitted his  delinquency  with  a  responsive  shudder,  and  vowed  Jn  tkeir 
pretty  souls  to  make  his  character*  whenever  it  should  come  eciess 
them,  feel  the  bitter  consequences  of  his  political  aberraticaw.    AB 
this  was  formidable  enough  to  common  men.    Mr.  North  was  atHNig 
enough  to  have  faced  and  vanqui^ed  it.    Instead  of  fearing  to  pvoveke 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  times,  he  might  have  securely  weiooaaed  it 
as  the  most  unerring  evidence  of  his  importance. 

Having  said  so  much*  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  foregoing  i^iaer* 
vations  have  not  the  remotest  reference  to  Mr.  I^orth's  ctmdnct  at  die 
Bar.  There  he  is  entitled  to  ihe  highest  praise,  and  I  give  it  heartily, 
for  his  erect  and  honourable  deportment  in  die  pnUic  and  (an  ovjul 
test  of  an  elevated  spirit)  in  the  private  detaila  of  his  profession.  The 
most  conspicuous  occauon  upon  which  he  has  yet  appeared  was  on  the 
trial  of  the  political  rioters  at  the  Dublin  theatie.  It  was  altogether  a 
singular  scene — presenting  a  fantastic  medley  of  combinations  and  con- 
tradictions* such  as  nothing  but  the  shuffling  of  Irish  events  could 
bring  together ;  a  band  of  inveterate  loyalists  brought  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice for  a  public  outrage  upon  the  person  of  the  kuig's  representative  ; 
an  attorney-general  prosecuting  on  behalf  of  one  part  of  the  state*  and 
the  other  exulting  with  all  their  souls  at  the  prospect  of  his  failure ;  a 
popular  Irish  bench;  an  acquitting  Irish  jury;  and  finally,  the  pro- 
fessional confidant  of  the  Orange  I^ges — the  chosen  defender  of  their 
acts  and  doctrines,  Mr.  North.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  perplexing  office.  He  discharged  it,  however,  with  great  talent 
and  (what  I  apprehend  was  less  expected)  consummate  boldness.  As  a 
production  of  eloquence,  bis  address  to  the  jury  contained  no  q>eci* 
mens  of  first-rate  excellence,  but  many  that  were  not  far  below  it ; 
while  his  general  line  of  argument*  and  bis  manner  of  conducting  it, 
gave  signs  of  a  spirit  and  power  from  which  I  would  infer*  that,  should 
state-trials  unfortunately  become  frequent  in  Ireland  during  his  con- 
tinuance at  the  Bar,  he  is  destined  to  make  no  inconsiderable  figure 
as  a  leading  counsel  for  the  defences.  The  Williamites  were  grateful 
for  the  effort,  and  greeted  their  successful  advocate  with  enthusiastic 
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cheers  mL&is  eadt  ftom  the  eourt.  This  was,  I  l>elieve»  tlie  onlj  public 
komage  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  North  had  ever  received ;  and,  however 
welcome  at  the  nomeBty  oonld  scarcely  fail  tef  be  IbUowed  by  a  senti- 
nent  of  sadness^' wben  he  reflected  upon  the  untowardness  of  the  &te 
*which  doomed  his  name  «>  be  ferthe  fint  liflfleexahed  i&  the  skieij  <hi 
itiMyeil  «f  a  nal^Banlihction  dMt  he  initsthave:deie^lieda]idid0ipiiM. 
The  preceding  views  of  Mr.  Northfs  uoteUeecodl  charaoteristi^  were 
ibmed^  aiiil4iisiibi«aiioe  committed  ta  paper,  ^bdbre  iiis  reoMt  i^tpeiuri- 
:ance  in  the  House.of  Commonc.  Since iJmt^e vent  I  hme  seeft^iftrtbing 
^caUi■g ooime Ho vetracc  ot-qaalify  my  first impceMioitti  tf  cbeelftet 
whlgfa'  he  pfodocMid  dien«wa8  not  all  iSuMMd  6««n  ^Nspeoiedv  I  atii4bnte 
it  Sbx  kas  to  any  deficiency  of  general  poweis  than  «cf  thait  wssnt^f 'Miergy 
and  directness  ^offporpoee,  which  is  the  b8tettii9«ilfii«lkky  of4ite'fliuidv 
Ijct  him  but  enianeipate:hmiself  (and  he  i<tt  shewn' that  h»  esn^do  so) 
Aom  the'  pettjr  chrags'thnit  hvre^beretbforefkspedjedshis  emurasyflfld  he 
•wMBf  yet  becomfrdistu^fifished  ta  his  faenrt's  cemetit,>and)  wtet  iabWer. 
eminently  usaAiI  to  his  country.  He  has  the  smeans,-  and  xoMmg  can 
beuMR^propitiosttdian  the  period.'  IiMiqaestlbiisptesst^MMthepiur- 
Ijaawnt)  upon 'die  most  vital  <tf  them  (the  CatfaoUis)  he  liMcs  With 
*lhe  just,  and  will  not  isil  to  make  a  stand.  Upon-  the  othei^  he  can 
be,  what  is  most 'wantmg  in  ilhat  houae^  a  fearless  witness.  Wlierever 
4ie  Mterposes,  die  purity  of  hni  personal  diatfaeter — his  position 
.with  liie  GbvemmMit--«ven  theneatmHty  of  'his  ftWmer  tottttfe,  will 
give  kkn  weight  and '  eredlt.  Nor  ^  fax  ai'  his'  amtiitien  is  c<^eerned) 
will  services  tinis  rendesied  be  unrewarded.  So  pre«trate  is  the  prld^  of 
Ir^and  that  she  no  longer  ^exaeto  ftom  her  pablie  mmr  ahtraghty  viiidi- 
«atiott  ofber^ri^ts.  in  thesb  timiM^  temperate^iAediaior  is  hidfed  as 
m  patriot  This  Mr.  N^th can^be;  butto  bei  ao'wii]!  eiftct  he  must 
^distingui^  better  Aaar  hebas  yet  done  betweenihlse  compliance  and 
a  maa%  tocNiesyttion.  He  <maM  give  wny  to  im  mwtakeii  fl^Hngs  ctf poli- 
tical eiiaritf  ssssaxds  a  genteataon  of  dnnenB,  wbotn  Axttery  win  never 
bring  to  <tepentniice.r  If  lie^praise  che-coimtary'-gentleinen  of  h^ltod 
again,  until  they  do  something  to  deserve  it,  I  shall  be  se!^ioudy  diimied 
for  his  renown^ 
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THsaa  years  of  humble  ttrviee  paid 
To  Juli«»  that  most  prudish  maidv- 
She^gives  her  fioger'a  tip  to  }fk»  i 
If  to  her  swain  she  thus  bestow 

Each  recompense  so  very  slow*   . 
£*en  Nescor  might  despair  of  bliss. 

Then,  Julia>  think  ^  for  ihougfa  I  be 
The  very  pink'  of  constancy^ 

I  cannot  for  your  favours  stay : 
Proceeding  from  your  finger's. tip, 
'Twould  be  a  very  Tenia)  slip 

Should  Love 'kiss  headiy  and  ily  awt^. 


(9»4  ) 
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'« AodJiece  i  Stand  )i^  to  iinpiracli  aii4,  piirge*'' 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  5,  Scene  ^« 


WiiO£YK&  htA  Stall  dii$^  i|»geiuou8  liical»«tioii»jof  l>r«.Gii«toldj,* 
l^eawAre  diatwl)^a"vmi^«pAp^i^aii'Mias  pravided  biuMif.vkhaB 
^'  artiste f"  Cu  e*.  a.  Ifr^acbcooki)  And  a  iai^  fortmi&  to  espcod  or  bi«  ta- 
Jtile»  he  will  stiU  be  a  himdr^  miUtfi  aff£rovi.a  good  diioer*  uoleaii  lie 
engages  with  motinaecfr  tp  take  an  occasional  dose,  of,  (Aiysic,  just  Co 
keep  his  organs  of  taste  in  proper  tone,  which  &om  the  heat  of.  die 
kitcb^,  ^d.a  constant  ingurgitation  of  degiutaionf  morselsi  are  apt  to 
get^haff  1^  note  dbore  or  below  concert  pitchy  to  the  utter. destructkm  of 
alt  hatmony  in  the  ''  entris*'  and  soups.  A  true  connoisaeur,  tberefi>re» 
in'otitlngnis  '^ffiefm"  with  a  pencil,  as" he  eats  Us  w^y  through,  the 
thrte  cpurses,  if  he  finds  many  "too  soursj*'  "  too^  sweets,^  "  too  much 
peppers/'  **in8ipids/*  *^/ades/^  or  the  like,  always  concludes  with  a 


tie  adAionition,  and  a  reference  to  the  "peptic  persuaders**  of  .Dc» 
KitcliiQeir,  the  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  tne  fiv^  grains  of  caloixieL 
as' the  p^$e  may  reqaire.  In  this  practice  there  is  mvolved  miich  le* 
cqp^ii  pinfosopby ;  and  it  affords  another  indtance  in  which  the  ani* 
nuil  iiurtiticts  of  the  species  do  more  for  dviliz^tion,  than  ^1,  die  speca- 
la|f^  dieolries  imaginable.  The  idleness  of  a  playful  boy  prodoi:^  tbet 
improvemeot  in  the  steam  engine  which  renders  it  a  s^-actii^  machine^ 
and  the  flying  a  child's,  kite  led  to  the  invention  ^f  lightning  c^nduc- 
toj«.  So  likewise  may  this  casual  experiment  made  in  the  chylopoiettc 
functions  .of  a  Frenchman  by  an  ultra  gastronome,  be  considered  as  con- 
teMng  th^  germ  of  an  entirely  new  science ;  which  in  process  of  time 
may  mktt  a  total  revolution  in  morals  and  in  political  philosophy.  In 
the  laboratory  of  nature,  great  efifects  are  perpetually  flowing  :^9n  fittle 
catoses ;  and  there  is  no  fact  so  trifling,  that  its  discovery  may  not  give 
birtfir  to  vast  changes  in  human  afiairs.  •  When  the  attra^^ion  developed 
in  a  stick  bf  sealing-twax  by  friction  was  first  Botjiced«  who  wouid  haTe 
imagined  that  the  discovery  involved  aQ  which  is  at  o^e  ty-^Uiant  vid 
soHd  in  th^  present  advanced  state  at  chemical  science^  To  thMe^ 
there/fer^,  who  have  made  nature  their  9tudy»  the  hardiness  of  my  jvo- 
position' Wfll  create  neither  surprise  nor  (ustrust  They  willatonoe 
pereeite  that  the  sympathetic  connexion  efisting  between  the  viscesa 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  which  prevenu  the  **chefde  cuisine"  from  do- 
ingf  hxi^  dnty^Wken  his  stomach  is  out  of  order,  is  not  an  insulated  fact; 
but  bdon^  to  an  extended  series'  of  phenomena,  important  alike  to  the 
phyriitoTogtet^and  the  moralist. 

llie  intimate  connexion  between  moral  diiqposition  and  physical 
temperament  has  been  known  fVom  the  earliest  times ;  and  there  is  not 
a  cmld^whe  does  not  couple  red  hair  with  a  passionate  and  angiy  cluu 
racter.  Every  body  too  is  inore  or  less  aware  of  the  influence  of  par- 
ticubt  states  of  the  constitution,  over  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the 
individual.  No  one,  for  instance,  who  has  the  least  "gumptionft" 
would  think  of  asking  a  favour  from  a  hungry  man  at  the  instant  when 
the  servant  has  announced  the  dinner  not  to  be  ready.  I  need  not  men- 
tion to  my  literary  brethren,  or  to  any  one  who  has  scraped  the  slight- 
est acquaintance  with  the  "  sacrce  camosnee,**  that  when  the  stoinach  ia 
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oppressed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  wnteas  to  fry ;  as impossiM^  to  dress  up 
EQ  ode  or  an  epigram  as  to  cook  a  dinner.  Dryden  always  took  physic 
as  a  preparative  for  writing ;  and  ApoUo^is  alike  the  god  of  medicine 
and  of  verse.  In  &ct,  an  attentive  observer  might  detect  in  himiBfelf  a 
thousand  nuances  of  temper, -the  indalgettce  of  which  h&s  been  more  or 
less  injurious  to' his  afiairs^f  v^dch  cduld  be  ireadOy  traced  to  an  indiges- 
tion or  a  fit  of  bikk  The  likening  the  passiontr  to  the  attacks  of  bodily 
disesase  is  a  favourite  simSe  with  the  poets^-< 

There  heats  and  colds  stitf  in  our  breasts  make  war. 
Agues  and  fevers  aH  our  passions  are. 

But  simile  nm  est  idem  ;  and  this  likening  of  fwo  .things  perfectly 'Id^*- 

tical,  instead  of  being  poetical,  is  A  6at  niaiserie,'   So  strictly  is  the'ljiody 

dependent  on  mind,  and  so  truly  are  all  bur  excesses  of  passion  bodily 

infirmities,  that  with  a  little  ingenuity  the  history  of  nations  miglf  t  be 

converted  into  a  course  of  pathology.    There  is  indeed  scarcely  an 

event  of  any  importance,  which,  if  it  could  be  traced  to  its  trqe  causes, 

would  not  be  found  tb  turn  toon  the  caprice  of  some  individual ;  and 

that  caprice  in  its^  turn  woulabe  seen  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  hitch 

in  the  animal  macMne,  some  poco  piU  ox.poco  mend  in  the  animal  fluids^ 

or  some  morbid  ibitation  of  an  internal  organ.    Thus  the  downfall  of 

monarchy  in  Rome  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  Tarquin's  .havii^f 

suffered  from  a  plethoric  distension  of  the  veins ;  and  the  execution  of 

Lbuis'the  Sixteenth jfand  therefore  the  rise  and  fall  of  Kapoleam.fp^- 

the^triumpiis  of  tlie  Holy  Alliance,)  as  notoriously  were  occasioned  by 

that  monarch's  havings  while  on  his  journey  to  Varennes,  laboured  un^* 

der  bulimia,  a  disease  which,  in  common  language,  may  be  4^Pe4  an 

inordinate  appetite  for  mutton  chops.     '^  It  is  but  increaamg^"  says  afx 

ingenious  writer^  •*  or  dimfnishing  the  velocity  of  certain  fluids^  to  dUte 

the  sbut  with  the  ^yest  hopes,  or  sink  her  into  the  deepest  despair ;  to 

depress  the  hero  irilo  a  coward,  or  advance  the  coward  into  a.l^ro**' 

Now  this  bein^  the  cas6,  who  sWlsay  that  there  was  more  tban^a  dose 

of  physii  of  difference  between  a"Whitelock  andt  a  WelUngton?     Whp 

shall  say  that  if  Napoleon  had  sifly  slipped  some  medicament  intp  the 

breakfasts  of  ouir  grenadiers,  oh  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Waterjlq9» 

— if  be  had  found  some  ''rhubarb,  senna,  or  some  purgative  driigJ'  ^tp 

have  '•  drugged  their  possets**  witli  on  that  eventful  mom>  be  plight  iot 

indeed  have  ''scoured  these  English  hence,"  and  turned  the  tide,  of  his 

fortunes  dnce  more  in  his  favour?    So  likewise,  if  som^'p^rmap^ulic 

preparation  had  caused  a  metastasis,  and  removed  the  velocity  from 

King  Jamesis  heels  to  his  animal  spirits,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the 

Boyne^  who  knows  but  popery  and  wooden  shoes  might  not  have  had 

a  better  chance  in  old  England  ?     Where  dien  would  have  been  our 

glorious  constitution,  the  American  war,  our  national  defrt^  and  all 

other  consequences  since  the  great  Revolution  ? 

But  whatever  insights  men  may  have  liad  into  the  nature  of  things, 
they  have  never  yet  followed  up  Uieir  discoveries  to  a  practical  result. 
If  history  be  but  pathology  seen  in  a  particular  light,  morala  and  po- 
litics  must  necessarily  become  resolvable  into  therapeutics.  General 
ing,  therefore,  the  case  of  tlie  French  cook,  and  varying  its  application 
according  to  the  nature  of  circumstances,  it  would  be  possible  to  supply 
by  art  the  constitutional  deficiencies  of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  diploma- 
'  tists ;  and,  by  a  due  course  of  medicine,  to  preserve  their  bodies  in  that 
condition  in  which  they  could  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  stotes 
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QDmmttted  to  their  o&aige,  purging  away  thbve  pecamt  huinoura, 
IbtJJM^ns  lu^  ixiddncholic  vapours,  v^hich  ^*  aseending,"  as  FalstafiPhas  k, 
'*  to'  the  brain/'  are  so  apt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Thus,  Ibr 
example,  Mr.  Pitt  was  said  uniformly  to  prepare  himself  for  ^rest 
debates  by  eating  highly  devilled  beef-steaks,  and^  drinking  a  couple  of 

Suafts'of  l^dc  strap;  and  when  I  think  of  the  fact,  I  no  longer  woo- 
er at  the  many  *'  jtist  and  necessary"  campaigns  into  which  he  pkuig«d 
the  country,  if,  mstead  of  applying  ^*  hot  and  rebellious  fluids,"  ay, 
and  solids  too,  to  his  bloody  he  had  made  use  of  emollients  and  sweet- 
eners ;  if,  instead  of  inflaminff  his  passions  by  inflaming  his  liver,  he  had 
cooled  his  intellect  and  his  pulse  down  to  a  peao0  establishment  hy  watef- 
gmel  and  panada,  who  knows  but  he  might  have  earned  the  repatatioa 
of  his  father,  and  England  have  be^n  many  millions  the  better  in  pune 
and  in  constitution  by  the  regimen? 

Under  the  strong  influence  of  these  verities,  I  have  employed  aoaay 
years  in  developing  my  ideas  and  reducing  them  by  private  expe- 
riments, to  practice,  in  order  to  the  bringing  them  before  the  public  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  proposing  the  formation  of  a  great  national  hospital, 
to  be  appended  to  a  certain  other  national  establishment  in  Westminaier, 
with  an  infirmary  ward  to  be  applied  to  the  especial  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Downing-street.  Hitherto  my  success  has  justified  the  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  and  in  order  that  my  readers  may  have  aome 
notion  of  what  lies  before  them,  I  shall  proceed  to  cite  a  few  of  my 
jcases,  not  selected,  as  the  custom  is,  for  making  the  best  of  nay  story ; 
1>ut  fairly  taken  without  reference  to  their  results* 

CasbI. — Timothy  Wil4fire>  Cornet  of  ;DragQ<m8i  a  .Uood  of  the 
first  head,  hits  the  ace  of  spades  at  twelve  paces,  is  jeep  in  the  fiincy, 
has  fought  three  duels  in  five  weeks,  and  pulled  seven  antagonists  by 
the  nose.  On  entering  a  coflee-4iouse  full  of  the  determination  to  cttl 
out  a  rival  fire-eater  whose  pretentions  to  bullying  crossed  hb  own,  I 
contrived  to  slip,  unperceived,  three  grains  of  emetic  tartar  into  hb 
negus,  while  he  was  penning  his  "  reproof  valiant,"  and  before  he 
could  seal  the  envelope  he  retired  to  his  barrack,  heartily  »ck  of  the 
business,  and  at  once  tkrew  up  the  affairs  &^  least  for  the  present  occasi^a. 

Case  IL — Money  trap  Gobbleton,  merchant,  afler  a  series  of  civic 
entertainments,  disinherited  his  eldest  «on  in  a  jparoxysm  of  bile^  on 
account  of  what  he  called  an  imprudent  match-  Six  weeks  at  Chdten- 
h^m  brought  his  skin  to  its  colour,  and  his  temper  to  serenity.  He 
^eed  to  see  the  young  couple,  and  cancelled  his  will. 

CaseIII. — Lydia  Lovesick,  having,  by  a  course  of  amatory  poeftry, 
fallen  into  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  was  on  the  point  of  eloping  with  a 
married  man.  Fortunately,  however,  the  disease  took  another  tiun. 
She  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  the  loss  of  thirty 
ounces  of  blood  saved  her  from  infamy  and  vvretch^dness.  In  two  daya 
after  the  bleeding,  followed  by  other  antiphlogistic  remediest  she  con- 
fessed the  whole  matter  to  her  mother,  ^sired  back  her  picture  and 
her  letters,  and  wondered  what  had  made  her  in  love  with  a  man  who 
was  neither  young  nor  handsome. 

Case  IV. — Robert  Sneak,  esq.  troubled  with  a  constitutional  coldoesa 
and  timidity,  has  for  many  years  laboured  under  a  vixen  wife,  who 
snubs  him  before  company,  keeps  the  house,  and  occasionally  even 
boxes  his  ears.    By  taking  only  one  pint  of  brandy*  he  was  enabled  to 
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kick  bis  domesUc  torment  down  stairs.  But  l(ke  John  Moody's  mast^, 
though  he  b^gan  well  "  he  could  na  hauld  it/*  After  six  hours  comfort- 
able sleep  he  awoke  as  bad  as  ever,  or  ratber  I  should  say»  much 
weakened  by  the  experiment. 

Case  V. — Benedict  Snugg,  bachelor,  aged  65^  imder  a  paroxysm>of 
gout,  had  bespoke,  a  licence  for  marrying  his  cook.  Being  interested 
for  his  nephew,  I  advised,  on  the  plea  of  general  health,  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  nightly  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  the  prelermiasion 
of  a  warming-pan.  This  regimen  was  not  without  its  good  eSeets,: 
but  the  patient  resuming  his  old  habits  too  soon,  on  the  Ist^of  May 
18ftSy  this  gentleman,  after  eating  one  hundred  of  oysters,  and  taking 
an  extra  tumbler  over  night,  committed  matrimony  in  the  face  of  his 
whole  parish,  and  in  ^six  months  his  nephew  was  disinherited  by  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  farther  details,  I  have  adduced  sufS- 
cient  evidence  to  shew  that  a  judicfioiis  ap|)1ication  of  a  blister,  a  dose 
of  calomel,  or  a  stimul^t,  might  on  many  an  occasion  have  saved 
Europe  from  a  vast  deal  of  calamity :  so  tliat  there,  qan  be  no  doubt 
that  a  skilful  physician  attached  to  congresses  and  private  meetings  of 
sovereigns,  might  prevent  much  mischief,  by  a  timely  administration  of 
physic  to  the  **  high  contiractiw  patties."  Nor  should  I  despair,  by  the 
-  antiphlogistic  regipaen,'  6€  cooling  the  (sourage  even  of  a  Charles  the 
Xllth.,  or  of  blistepng  a  Henri  into  a  declaration  of  war.  To  the 
immediate  application  bf  this  system,  there  ate  two  objections  which  I 
will  not  conceal.  Oii^  i^,  (hat  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  race  of 
kings  are  convicted  incurables.  "What  could  be  done  for  a  Ferdinand  or 
a  Francis  ?  Another  is,  that  it  is  not  usu|d  to  make  experiments  on 
royal  and  noble  patients*  On  these  ^p^n.ts,  therefore^  I  should  pre- 
fer following  the  customary  routine  of  practice,  and  commencing  "  in 
corpore  vil^  to  try  our  hands  upon  sudi  thieyes  ^d  murderers  as  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  law.  I^or  this  purpose  Newgate  might  be  divided 
into  two  compartments ;  and  while  Mrs.  Fry  carried  on  her  operations 
in  the  one,  Lawrence  or  Brodie  might  undertake  the  care  of  i^e  other. 
Thus  in  process  of  time  a  judicious  i^sue  in  the  neck  might  supersede 
the  hempen  cravat ;  and  a  blood-letting  from  the  arm  take  the  place  of 
a  scarification  on  the  loins.  If  these  experiments  were  successful,  we 
might  next  undertake  a  certain  portion  of  the  press,  which  every  body 
admits  requires  purging.  Thence  the  step  is  not  for  to  public  default- 
ers; though  it  would  certainly  requite  a  s^fon^  emetic  to  n^ke  such 
persons  disgorge.  If  any  thing  Ifke  a  cure  could  be  boasted  in  this 
quarter,  we  should  be  encouraged  td  proceed  to  the  higher  servants  of 
the  state.  A  certain  law-officer  cpuld  not  but  be  much  improvied.  by 
giving  him  something  generms.  The  anti-Cathplic  part  of  the  cabinet 
might  try  hellebore ;  but  if  that  failed,  we  have  nothing  to  recoiqmend 
but  resignation.  The  Attorney-general  or  the  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  who  are  offended  at  a  strong  lighl,  might  mend  under 
the  use  of  a  green  shade;  and  as  the  malady  of  the  saints  obviously 
proceeds  from  weakness,  Uiey  might  be  encouraged  to  a  more  free  use  of 
vrine  And  carminatives  to  relieve  their  hypochondria.  Thus,  then,  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  at  last  hit  off  the  true  balance  of  power ;  and 
discovered  the  secret  of  a  blessed  millenium  of  peace  and  good  wfll. 
We  have  indeed  only  to  say  with  Shakspeare  ''  take  physic,  pomp,"  and 
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all  forma  ^f  gos^«anmW  ^U  becoiaae  ladMRsrent ;  for,  at  least  in  a  medical 

seoae, 

Tbat  whioh  k  b«8t  ndmmktir'd  t«  bwt. 

If  therfr  is  any  spirit'Ieft  !n  diis  country,  tlie  force  qf  public  opinion  will 
not  fiiil  to  Inriiig  dib  matter  to  a  speedy  is^u^ ;  and,  as  the  plan  will 
tfupenwde  tadieal  refbnri,  the  House  T^ill  hardly  hesitate,  at  least,  to 
rtlftr  themaitter  to  the  College  df  Physicians,  or  to  a  committee  up-stairs. 
When  tins  is  done,  die  Bditor  of  tbls  Journal  will  be  enabled.to  do  me 
juitiee,-  by  making  known  to  tfie  pubKc,  who  is  the  ingenious  personage 
that  n^rites'in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  under  the  signature  of 

M. 
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Wb  part---aad  (bow  ait  mine  no  moret 
IjBtp  through  seas  never  past'd  befoie» 
Where  stars  unknown  to  our  native  skies 
Startle  the  mariner's  watchful  eyes,' 
Our  bark  shall  over  the  waters  sweep,  ^ 
'  And  rouse  die  cbfidren  of  die  deep ; 
J '  AtouoA  TLB,  midst  the  sttvefy  spray» 

With  gUttering  teaks  ahaii  the  4iolpllifn  plaf. 

When  scarcely  flutters  die  snowy  sail,  , 
OcotjiT  waved  by  the  wiiiaperioj^  gaie> 
I  shall  gaae  on  the  ooete^s  liquid  gk^  '. 
And  mark  the  bklden  ucasores  1  pass : . 
The  amber  and  cocal  groves  that  glow 
in  the  sparkling  sunbeams  that  dart  below. 
Whose  lucid  and  spreading  boughs  between 
Cotthtless  flitdng  forms  are  seen. 

Oh !  could  I  beneath  die  billows  dive,' 
And  in  diat  world  of  spfei^dour  live ! 
Were  there  a  cave  for  thee^nd  me  '  ' 
Beneath  tbat  blight  and aileiH  sea>  '   ^''•' 
Which  wajres'oonoealiaiid'MKdes  mnDiiEid^ 
tike  that  the  ialand  Iw^m/oimd i  *         > 
Strange  aud  solemn  was  t^hour    ,[('./" 
That  saw  them  reach  that  secret  bowe^  , , 

Some  love-lom  sea-maid's  deep  abode. 
•  •  OrpifeceoftheoceanGod.  "'■  '        ^' *' ' 

Lang  had  Hooaga's  inmost  edb  ^'  ' 

£duMd  to  Che  maurnftil  tone 
Of,  tbe  waves  among  the  rfialls^ 
And  the  Winds. thai  feebly  moiai, 
But  never  to  music  so  ud«  so  swveu  '  ■       .  • 

As  the  vows  tuey  breathed  in  that  lone  retreat  1 

,  Qut  ah  I  pur  .bark  glides  swiftly  .on. 
And 'my  vision  of  that  cavt  is  gone,: 
As  all  the  fleeting  dreams  have  flown 
That  bade  the  hafl  thee  as  my  own, 
I  havef  lookVt  the  last  on  my  native  shore. 

We  pan*-«4Mid  thou  act  mine  no  morel  M.  E.- 

f  * 

~i>~< — f*"* — I*  1  " — rT-       ~-*^ ■.^^-       H  " ' * '  ------ 

*  See,  Ibr  aa  nceouat  of  the  Oavertf  of  Hooagfa  and  romantic  liistory  of  the 
lorenf  iiariner**  <  *  Toofa  Islands." 
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The  English  people  geoerally  hive  Httk  *fiidixig  for  the  highW 
classes  of  pauifcing  and  sculpture. '  This  is  a  A9U  copfymed  bj  fi^erjr-* 
day  experience.  Those  branches  of  the  fine  arts  which  .are  inp^n^- 
diately  usefid,  those  which  flatter  aelf-Iove  and  are  convenisnt  £br 
embeUishing  the  apartments  of  pur  firi^ile  hpuses,  are  in  good  request ; 
but  these  are  not  regarded  for  the  sake  of  art  itn^lC  In  fEvmiagipfi^ 
yate  collections,  ostentation  goes  a  fljent  way ;,  and  tbm»  ffff  ^^rt^ioay  .^ 
benefited.  Many  individuals*  on  obtaining /liQ  accession  of  ferftunie, 
or  having  just  come  of  age,  hear  that  my  Lord  so  and  so,  or  Mr.  A. 
or  B.  is  much  extolled  for  his  grand  collection  of  paintings,  and  having 
a  desire  to  attain  the  same  notoriety,  and  a  strong  inclinatioa  to  pass 
for  cognoscenti^  they  pick  up  a  competent  agent  to  make  plirchases  for 
them ;  or,  if  it  so  happen  tnat  a  collector  is  deceased,  purchase  in  the 
lump  the  whole  of  his  ^leiy,  whicb,  perhaps,  fbnds  the  nucleus  for  a  yet 
more  extensive  coUeetion.  They  buy  some  convenient  house  in  lowni 
or  alter  their  own  sO  as  to  display  their  pictures  to  the  best  advantage, 
allow  a  few  persons  by  spedal  permission  to  visit  them,  never  refusing 
the  request  from  **  a  gentleman  of  the  press  i**  and  in  a  short  time  the 
superb  gallery  is  trumpeted  from  momfa  to  month.'  Such  a  treasure 
could  not  have  beeni  is  theposiiiiisiutt  of  any  one,  select  as  it  is  said  to 
be,  widiout  immensecoB^  The  devotion  to  ^  fine^arts,  and  the  unspar- 
ing magnificenee  displayed  in  dieso  pnrchases^  givedit  reputation  of  ex- 
orbitant wealth,  the  posscssikm  of  which,  ki  Engksd,  takes  precedence 
of  every  thing  else.  Then  scMc^e  is  flattered  by  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  the  exquisite  tasee  4n  art  of  the  possessors,  judging  from  their 
pictures ;  and  they 'become  at  once,  in  name  at  least,  patrons  of  artists, 
(a  term  now,  thank  God,, without  a  meani^  ixK  our<  literature);  defi- 
cient as  many  of  them  may  be  in  every  quaiUfication  required  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  painting,  and  consequently  without  one  particle  of 
true  discriminating  feeling  for .  art  Usel£  Aoademinsans  flock  to  the 
tables  of  such ;  and  they  are  vain  of  the)  oompiimtfAts  and  eulogies 
which  some  artists^ 'know  ao  well  Jiow  to'lspviih  «pon  0reat  men,  to  the 
derogation  of  the  dignity  of  art,  asid  at  the  expense  of  their  own  inde- 
pendence. Not  to  foe  thought'  too  sweepnttf  in  my  censures,  I  must 
observe  that  there  are'dfstii^ished  exceptions  among  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  possess  collections  in  this^  oojontry ;  ,tlM^t  I  advert  only 
to  a  proportion ;  and  that  I  thus  discriminate,  be^SMfte  die  possession  of 
works  of  art  may  not  be-.thongfat^  as  it  ioo>«genferally  is,  a  proof  of  si 
genuine  and  correct  feelhig'fov  k*  Bvery  gnod  ooHection  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  when  dMi  public  caii*haye*ace^t<At,  even  occasionally, 
does  good.  It  makev  file  eye  acetstomed  'to  th^  i!i|^th  of  natu/e»  to 
correct  forms,  and  to  images  of  beauty,  which  will  ultimately  tell  well. 
There  is  a  fashion,  t(4iHe  maldng  ce^hictfttn^^  "pti^Puctive  of  great 
benefit,  and  that  is,  the  rage  for  pafntings' by'.gr^aty^masters,  or  the 
desire  to  have  great  names  without  regard  tp  p^e.fqxcellence  of  the 
execution,  whether  the  best  or  worst,  fioi^ed  or  -jinlBiahed,  of  such 
mastenk^  This  has.  had  the  efectoC  >  bringing  t^Mre  an  immense 
number  of  fine  pubjectSj  in  every  atate-of  finiah,  for  the  study  of  the 
artist.  Sir  John  Leicester,  I  believe,  has  atm^t.^he  oqly  choice  ool- 
lection  by  British  masters  alone,  and  has  enabled  ua  to  contrast  it 
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pauiotic  OM  of  hS»-^f^v^ 

<»fijtlMfciiiintcl^.iwwt»it.<t?tVy|^. 

^■ifl]LtfBIMSflA»IOi  lift  lAlftlloUttJSiB'C 

T|Wtf».<ll>WI«'  PitlMriiW"  J»igiJMt,hiW  l(9J«i«*iaiw 

iiAtiaiiatjHllfl^io  lluui>  cdiibIit  u^iCMe&tuXtA 

mdyiCbdiMtiA  thADBhlicJGcoB  ihffh  Jnnf  »-^»*  »Kii—  ^^»  maia^     «    ^ 

■HBifc^BLMMUMMinBIl  tO  oblUII  HQHAMlfilL  oC  Ilict1IBfi&  1  hat  HM  riMHlM 

Md  hflBBiifiiiL  befine  Aa  nnuicr  iflfJinir  nia  hr  p*^*^''^Wil  in  iW  MiMa 

nop  pipy w  Ac  jbflgFoiid^.UiM«i.4>f ^yxiMbir  mtimt^  ia  ift^ ' 

it^apM»^^^lofr#d  diey  ar»  aoi.fqiial  <p..t)ieK  anjriiiigr»»j»rt^ 

ltidf>wt  itrgnifirftf  1)M  winii  rnninnwftlT  inrat  •fnia^iiijgfri  *  fcr  S 
i*T  tkii  aiwiiawnhi  Tihirh  hi¥a  hfnn  lo  mnr h  int\(\  niiihTiifAi 
•litQI^om  iwbffity  ip  the  M^pk^pf  a  Aortbava  fima^  to.  ea^ 

bmi^BC^4fV^>  A^^  a«reat3d%m^^l9aF< 

Hiia*  ia  FJairtiTid  m  iMTTtfiiinnaiMiiiffT*  mir  imy*^'**  ■^"^  ^ 

tiaii  fiif  irhifh  hMinarar  bamaaniMiciLiiiiaav  Aflciii.  jmim^ 

T«BMrrm4/Vfiidf4»  bam  e|nctc4  d»0 ;  afld^jhe  uUaH  b^W.^ 
^■H  'prnyVnw  hi?  trr^  oi  frwtrining  ia  dovs  and.  skiu* 

evfrn^b^Y^Aw  Pft .  Jfada  for.  l^f^m^^i^V^Wmi^ 

wosk ifiu*  itkAHBKMka^  Bad  Tniinali  *^^^^^*^ 
■lasf  dn  fed  and  diacrimiaftie  their  louue. 
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bu]rer  of  pictttres  n-iio  better^as  reg&rin  Us  love  of  ^  fefftt,  tKan  4he 
bui^  of  a  toy,  H  ttttfi^y  fee  chttfrir,  ot*  s  diina  a«*en. 

There  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  eoncatenatian  of  causes  favour- 
able to  the  prodiietibn  of  the  greater  artisti ;  for  they  hefve,  in  nfodern 
ages  at  letot,  appeai«)El^a  k  were  si  mfoiiph.  "In  the'  darkest  tittiee  a 
nuvfaty  star  of  lit^ktttre  has  shdiie  biib  h^  ahd  there  %f  intervals ;  but 
it  tel  riot  been  so  wiifi^  arts,  tvliicb  seem  to^i|»efid  n^te  upMi  sotoi- 
ety,  a  kmAy  fMhig  toiKT^s  jj^iem  irinong  Acf  tnore  dftMsfertikig  of  the 
peopte  and  among  the  greit,  upon  wealth,  patronage,  knd  ftshton.  •   Tbe ' 
times  of  the  Medici  and  of  Leo  X.  were  wiChont  a  preoefipl'  eirtrtuple- 
of  the  Idnd^  and  have  never  strice,  p^aps  never  will  agaln^  be-eqilidied. 
The  taste  for  the  foe  aiti  Sterns  to  havekept  pace  with  the  lu:tiiry  and 
wealtb  of  Italy,  wfakib  wtref  never  so  great  as  in  1490^'   <>)toriiiieree» 
improved  agriculture,  and  a  government  well  adapted  to  tl>e  ^iMa^iMsr 
of  the  people,  existed  at  that  moment.    Between  the  year*  1.%^  aiKt- 
14fM,  were  bom  Iieonardo  da  Vinci,  Tidan,  Giorgione,  Miehel  Aage^, 
Raphael,  Andrea  ^1  Sarto,  lulk>  Romano»Correggio,  and  e^hersi  •  Yet 
it'is  remarkaMe,  that  fiir  Mty  years  after  the  hist-^mentkmed  period, 
turbulence  prevailed  Aroughout  that   country;    the  tranquillity  in 
wbidi  lliese  jg^reat  men  had  been  bom,  and  sonhe  of  tiiem  re^i^,  was 
no  more.     But  did'  not  the  World  owe  the  developenleiit  of  their  tdents 
to  the  auspicious  period  Whidi  preceded  1790?      This^psieStion  Is 
worth  examining.     It  is -most  just  to  -suppose  that  the  era  of  tumult - 
commencing  when  many  of 'tbose  artists  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  first  studies,  it  eotdd  not  have  contributed  to  that  high  tegard' 
for  art  vvbich  uhist  have  existed  beibre,  and  ftxr  which  Hie'MedK^i  pre- 
pared the  country,  and  which  it  was  a  work  of  considerable  ^Me^nid  • 
a  variety  of  causes  to  effect;  iti^teed  Leonardo  da  Vinei  was  ftiH  ti6^-  * 
eigliit  yean  oM  in  1490,  Michel  Aogelo  neiirly  twenty ;  and  soon  after 
that  time  first-rate  artists  disappeared,  and  an  infMor  race  arose. 

If  a  ftelingibrlhe  higher  oiaer  of  art  generally  existed  in  England,  h 
wOuM  expam  itseSf  now,  when  external  circumstances  seem  so  favourable 
to  it.  Our  national  histoiy  ahd  that  of  neighbouring  coitnti^,'  htirt 
ftrfnidiedfer  ages  subjects  of  no  ordinary  interest.-  The  recurrericie  to 
Scripture  fbr  subjects,  every  aaiht  and  patriarch  having  btfen  painted 
over  and  over  again, 'does  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  national -tast^t 
but  other  subjects  of  interest  hav«  not  been  wanting ;  tind  whet^  4i^ 
have  been  occasionally  tried,  as  in  the  deatb  of  General  WoHe,by  l¥Mt,  ^ 
thejr  have  succeeded.  The  establtthment  of  a  mrtiontA  g^lfer^  at  ihh 
mOinetit  is  peculiafiy  atnpidous  ^r  British  art.  -  k  *ti^  fe3M:Jte  iftit 
phlegmatic,  and  attract  ^te  idle  and  wealthy  to  a  object  moat  e^elittiid' 
to  our  national  greatness.  At  last,  fbr  we  are  riug^ish  ia  'oar  mov^ 
mentSy  we  have  begun,  and  let  us  not  turn  bai%.  llie  p#e8)Mt  pe^idd 
of  peace,  wluch  it  is  hoped  may  belong,  may,  allow  usho^  beeomo  aa 
glorious  In  art  as  we  have  been  in  Iheratare,  war,  aAd  cotfimiiiree,  if  we 
properly  improve  it.  The  fin^  step^  k  to  make  t^  bulkiof  the  people 
feel  tbe  impression  of  the  great^  and  beaatM,  Co^prsvent  gaudinesa 
of  colouiing,  and  bad  drawing'ftmn'  escaping  Meeti<m;  Mocks  of  alle- 
gmriad  and  nondescript  'mM)le  and  ktkB^mM^g^^om  hUmg  looked 
npon  as  sculpture,  and  biick  walls  with  plaster  ^rnameiits,  or  Grecian 
portieoea,  covered  widi  turrets  and  i^ms,  froai  being  deemed  sublime . 
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ck^pf-^t^mar^  of  ;ud^amiBg^^    Thflp^^vt  h^A  tfiihily^ 

ardiitecU  i^^ould  l^»  to  jo^ti^pii^^a^d  <9«s  hevoce 
tbe  oMcd  ^r  ukut  be  paid  where  k  is  due.     lotereat  wonU 
argils , DOT  pt-Uy  iotjii^ue  for  die  erecuoo  of 
bjiilJipgf  «fena^  ^gaiaat  svoiiii^  mmt,  as  it 
.  Jliai  a  fireUag  fi>r  tbe  d^aat  ^aod  heaittifid  ia  9rL 
jbto  tbe.mas^'.^f  the  ^peo^,  ia  order  tP  jKflCBOle  a  ^^oqr  >iWO> 
the  iiiP»(  bvmUle  of  ons  loaoBiiMrtiireij.  ml  be.adimUfJ  J* 
fipi];1e> .  T|ie  Btf»9iaa  Ciilkia^'  uteti^iU  discorered  mHei 
.oCtte  mfnt  chastg  btrm,  m  ltfonae»and onwroevle^  exyirriidf^.  «kii 
p^  Joe  ibejjMt  pleasure  -of  looking  at  wodui.of  ti3»\.>|»iyv 
W^mg,  Ura.  aloBf,  hpwevec^efU  the  gratificalioa  lifi^  fim^^tS^ 
tj^tfant  we  ahoold.estimate  ihem.     There  if  a^syqapathf,  j( 
.  tv«^  mental  and  external. or  material  ihii^i^—beareai  iMtirl|i^i 
and  iejri^  wbieh  takes  a  colour  of  .refinement  ficom  die  &ush.M^ 
of  pk^ectf  around  us.    Jf  wedvell  amidst  pleganrp  aadfuihiony^ 
'  wjU  inrari^l^  derive  a  cokmrisg  &om  tbem;  thovgh 
.ha?e  Ao^  better  perceptioa  of  eziemal  objects  than  a  down,  ht„m^  tm 
describe  them  as  th?  latter  does.     The  efiect  of  living  iq. 
sofjetjr  causes  this  diJ^rence  ;  and  so  tbe  mind  %cnMtpmod  ^ 
sbjtp^  o/  beauty  will,  firom  insensible  babit,  beo»me 
tbeniy  and^  imbibe  their  oorrcct  impressions  aj|d  a  j^aryjoB  ^. 
^lemenu    It  is  ooc  enough  thai  a  part  mily  of  the. 
in^  tbeic  ii$en^)s9  in  ibeir  saloons,  in  their  dimier-4abk^  oc  io^^dwir 
mii;deiM»'.sI>ofil4  dwdl  among  fine  forms,  but,  as  Etmsan  ^^c 
mnns  J9%y  be  roaoufactured  with  as  much  fivility  in  tbe.ji 
ewbei^F^^  used  Igr  the  lowest  rhs^eti  as  tlie  preMut 
dionsy.  models,  tb^r.  should  b^  invariably  adepted,  m  osdeir 
pi^y  miss  ibeBB^  from  the  lord  |o  the  peasant.     XSds  £[fnrrKi^ynfJrnt 
ing  fbr.exlipnsal  beamy  wljyi. oomribute  40  ihe  rrfs^inn  antl  ffffqiaiipifif 
u^tt^  jSm  weU  mlight «  Haydn  or  Mozart  ti^ecate  a  disoant iipLiJpic  ^is- 
had|r«  asia  master  in  paiotji^^saib^t^e  applaud  the  ^guynof.^Jlyrii 
boor»  or  ornamtnts  and  fijgures  qt  \i^y  and  4iy<ysyiioqpjlt  rmjjJM 
4stpry  i*  told  of  an  Italian  ariist»<[i^bp»e  attachpaenr  *-"  *?Tf  .^^npiab  n 
b'gipn  ibere  is  no  season  to  disbdieve}  that  wben  ba.mp^  "ffrdtr  Ht  tIt 
wt  hour  of  life,  an  ecclesiastic  held  ^qre  ^-"n  ji  "rprifir  jof  imcb  M 
favoured. wprkmansbip  that  be  could  oot  bear  to  beboJd  it,  i^  ||ip>i|id 
it  ^If^fy  ffOfn  bim  even  in  arUculo  nunriis.  -  Ttu^  tbe,  fj^tH^^Jj^f  ^ 
bigh  |M9d  beautiful  is  aatusal  ou^.  be  judged  ^om  ^41 4«tiKi^ 
wht^b  are  sublime,. beautiful,  aad  fidl  pf  figures. ^oble: and 
wh^  in.junio^  mi  graceful  and  ple9sing  wben  atpaiyii^. .,, .  ^-i, .»  ... 

w»-^"^f^f^F".y.^^— i.iti  I  ■  I  .1  ■.■■  ji^f II      pii^    I    %tt»t 


*  ioarfhileollve  we  Mttmtm  wHtogwi^  tWug^  wsi 
io  the  worl4  la  brick  sod  plaster.  The  cbarrbcii  of  Qnssn  Anas  Iwmtinis^ijg 
comparison  tliose  which  burp  been  lately  erected.  Of  tbe  lattifr^ne^.LpniJpii^^ 
gOlbiC  cborch  at  bheltea  is  an  exception,  and  tbe  new  cburch  at  Brilton  sbe«V  tKtt 
tke  srdritieiirMM  bsve  done  bsteer  had  he  YieeD  tllkfwtd  to  'pitacs  liie  fa>ft*j  li  a 
dMRereal  part  ^  the  churdhjMMrtf,  spsvt  froa  the  ohwidi^  •TJatHWramolyf w  ^riwmsC 
wonbv  of  the  e$l^blisl{0ieat  is  considered  not  to  be  orthodox  wHhoi^  a.  to^i|r.'»a4 
belfry;  and  ax  thii»  seeaas  a  point  of  Csitb,  it  is  iarain  to  endeavour  to  ^sm^  it* 
Si.  Mhrfin's  in  tbe  5>trand  is  worth  all  that  our  church-bnildln^  afcbilectshave 
dMe^froio  ths  compoaiidM  toy  of  St.  Pancraf  to  the  eztfng^Mi^  saB  to^t  la 
LaofhsM  Plaes.  WatcMloo  BfidgeMlheoiily  pubUtlniWi^ 
the  ostioo. 


Hm^T^of^l  coUe^iopvl^h  k^'fye^hfffm  by<3pf${pni(^«]y^4^ 

mo^  fi>r  nit,     It  19  tbe  pwbtic  wfap  P^  be  induced  to  ^ f^jt  tl^  Oi»Mefy« 

i        |9  Wf^kf  f)i#  vMtJng  j^  «  faslyion,  and  to  imbibe  froxq  i^  ^  4H<M^iiWIM^¥)l 

I       3«4gin»}t  pp4  §  kao^^jedg^  of  wba^  is  correct,  Iffflf.  Ml  «flfeiW4>J)jf  ^t 

I        pourngfi  irt  by  th^  ;(<»«e  it  may  fiequire  firom  die  ^$jCablifb«^^t,    Af^ifti 

i        may  travel  and  see  coilections  of  ^  first  iwinf|t>g«>    l^k^  I9f y  stJVi,^ 

I        «|:  fi0i9«,  i^  Tj^tsr^  uritjb  ajj  tl\e  j^ofessioo^l  l^nowl^g^  1^  c^  jxn- 

Wbe,  b«»  po  i^rivii^  m  ih«ir  Qwn  coi^itry  Ui^y  H'iU  ^  P9  ;e|9UD9|-j»T 

I       tioi»  Ipt  ^t  ii)ce«#aQ^  mlf  vfi.less  tl^  ma^  at  Aw  P^^pt^  ^  1^  f^ 

j^  the  e«e«)I^^e  of  l^eir  prcductiox^^  vti^  ^  Pf^ism  MJijr  §  J«if f 

foq9ii«|R«tiv4ly  .*  yrprf  fitw>  ^m  ^paWe  9^  ^W-    i^  is  to  ^  w}^ 

I        fat]»er  Ou^  to  fth^  ^s$^  jn  t||^  l^igbar  f^^fts  lof |i4  fWecM#y,  «W  IWI 

I      wyf»t  feok  for  il^fe«0^6cj^  rii9^t9pf  j^  mm^  ui>^it»kj^.   7^^ 

,  flMfr  li|»  fto  feiyrt^ih^  pr^grgfsw^  uppi:ov^,nieiM^  of  |iiM^  (^tiBt  if  ^  ^f 
9i>«4^iii^  0MW|lli9  49  WHe  jj^hn  ^.  Tl^fi  ^^  ^ot  (^  A^  lp\^  i^ 
fime  only^-HJb  jn^tancsies  a^  wrf  rfjift  fvbere  jB|;jtiai;s,  aolely  fqr  t^  ]b^ 
^iWt  ^d  4i9  JbpW  pf  |i  Art»r«  nfw^^  We  l^iwr.«4  flirp]i^gji  ltl&,  ^JW 
dented  «riih  Ji^o  i^i^er  ^«v^4f  fo  Q>^  respeqt  it  is  .^videut  tbat  ey^  ^r 
CfS^^tkce  in  ^  fitmot  h^  obtained  by  tbe  poost  enthusiastic  studei^  ]# 

Kv^nj  ^  pb#cur^  I  higjh  art  bas  this  dis^dv^At^ge,  ^1^  ^vab  t» 
ra  i^  nidjniflntp  f^uixep  e3q>eii8e»  Mxidd^  whicjti  D^st  i{^  in<)ear 
iW9l^  flMAid^  ^  1^  paid ;  tfavjelliidg  fropn  4X>untry  t9  ^u^ry  i^mK^ 
»  piupe  of  ji^  bgW  weigbft  ^  tfce  arl;i8t  ^m  m  the  ,cjtfJI^  {i^rt  ^kf  )Me  ^^ 
«a4  Mnoif  1^  be  (w  9C9  |wl  k^Q^vr  r^la^va  to  art,  «ad  t^  c;^iM»ot  J[|9 
dow  for  AolMigp  The  .grea,t  It^lM^  af  tj^U  did  ;)ot  want  it  fS9  ^u^.; 
$bey  were  i^  Ae  ^f^ix^  itf  ^e  cj^cje  in  .which  >^  ^^t  |)i^t  i^4  ^r 
viv^flrm  99»9ttky»  .9^4  t}i^  jb€!8t  t^at  jL^vi^g  natMre  a^vJ^  ^axviali,  ^eca 
fo  be  jEois^d;  itiU^ifjm^  P^i/^  ^  m^  Pf^  ^  <^eur  I4y>vr«« 
JSow  4i«  §9e  f9Hng  ogm  W  Bo^  Aarn  4;9«)Htri««»  witb  veiy  ).iw^q$^  «i6m$# 
to  rejin^MWiie  tbm^fl^eg  fcir  .tbey  1^  ^^  ficnead^d  4»  tx^veUiiig  |«^ 

in  f t«4y>  3Nt  iy  wfswipg  ^  pi»iier  prwe  -ftv  Am^  woiifcs  ?  ^eie  aijH 

anAluuiiaiHic  a«4  'witd  .«^deiHp,  wjvp  t^lf  ^t  %ne  ^  ^]^y  .a^  #  119^ 
ft|3t9«^^Krarf}.  Though  ^bia  may  be  ^pe  in  ,Aeory,  ^  efi7;e{^  p^  tt^ 
pipwoipfe  of  reo^oci^  i^  ia  mo^t  |»liac;io4s  ifk  ptjac(i^;  T^e'  ly:^  tOfi^ 
fK§roaa  4l^  ^v«fcp}e  |na9  u4  Vs  Mpuniary  u^e^uaa.  4f^9tjp  in^  Dot  ^ 
iqp  to  fAu]pa^her89  apd  pc«t;cna  to  despise  fW  tiuft  pbik^a|;mer  ^lay^ 
llM:  ^b^^Sftnn^t  do  ^hpu^  either  a^  flUrtiats  or  meijabe^  of  (ibat^cM^o^ 
10  #ia  noi^t  jOf  ^bijdi  tih^  must  labq^r-    Nptfaing  can  b^  ^QM^^^K^ 

Ibe  :aeiMp(pir,  a];ioiAi  be  looked  upon  ^ply  911  a^  vtatyrui^eiit  XKmp^i^  Utr 
tiM  Wg  efuy^Appafl.  J^  rtile  an  ingro^ng  Airnt  fi»  nw^y  ^pvKT  Ji^ 
«9i4e9»vidi  -^  ac^ipasi^  ^  wbat  18  n^c^f^aiy  fo^  theeo^fiiiltf  ^/ 
Ufe  by  ^  ^s^  pr  ^ ft^nqj,  is  ne>A<er  ^rpg^tf  po  ^^djgnity  ^ 
thie  artist  iiar  $^hij»  jv^^^  A«  fot^  ^iqg  bu^  |^/E^<pf  »  r^g(^  Uper 
^^jyaatof  Jabpvr  «f  Aia9d»4i»1iMd  mkih  b^h  ii^tisU^iiy  a^  byiM^j^WAB  fb«ma 
P^»WMiwry{C<wyii>wtio»  oven  in  4^  bf^,  Tq  loofc  ,(^  money  ;ir  a  n^ 
.C^saary  vam^ia  life  ao^iilir  atu^,  is  the  way  i^  high  artist  8|^oitId  rggpr^ 
4t^-i(0  ifK/^  fnqpay  ia  ibfip^a^b  biff)'  'parry  a  di^^ig^f d  of  ^  Y^9^  H^^* 
9^  ¥Ao  bRt  J^MVy  wmiA  Uve  ^aa  hp  did  ?^^T^iQaatar.|gm» .^thiw  Jiie  wquld 
iM  if  tliay  i^ml  tb^  p9ffr^  l»a  Aive  o^rwiaa^  T^Jjeipopt^i^  Ah»  v^ii]^ 
ff^^pbflr  ^qjir  li^  A\^  of  society  if  4iay  i^leasc  to  dp  90,  ip  liolMj^d^^  i?  tj^ 
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hamUMt  oat,  «c  in  tbc  cave  of  tW  ixaeA,  :tb^  V 
ioullectBal ;  bat yl»fe«iaM  ii»--if(yiuipJMer 'm^ 
hb  reaideace  wme  taeAi*n.^t^ ^%X..X3^iA,  * 
Canada,  or  the  niiiw  of  Palmyra!  ^Tl^aitiai  is/Ui 
befloMiiabeBMdyinaitadqitic^augl^  Qfaiy9i«iti 
ao  caat,  itiaabawid  fn  bin  Uaift^.tbatlie  laust 


Tlie  Bcceanlies  lA  the  fntuaelev  ^tut^  at  pf^sent|,'a^^ii  'tfi'tlk'tti^ 
catne  of  Us  looking  np  toapafroaor  to  pabronage,  m  otber'irfRTtii^'U 
depesdaDce  ob  the  siif^rt  of  amaa  wealtliv.  personage^  Tik  liHiAjb- 
plated  rtadonal  gtdleiy  will  tend  to  malie  the  public  the  ^triJif  tif'kHe 
•niBt,  which  it  t*  not  mmt,  becaose  it  does  not  yet  po^Wa  'iWMlfcWt 
taste,  feeling,  and  regard  fijr .  his  pursuit.  Patronage  iji''a'  ap^oeJ'df 
d^radation,  whidi,  beatoired  often  with  the  most  botu>urmii)^'motiMa^-1i 
&tal  to  the  high  sense  of  iodapendence  wliidi  iLe  arlut  shbilt^ftH. 
The  institutioM  of  England  reqaire  that  her  artiste  s'hould  tj^^'iiiUU^ 
.'  ground  than  those  of  other  nations  have  eyer  done,  bec^ilS^  in^r'Hh 
more  advanced  in  that  freedom  which  at  present  elevates  'AifJ^iJ^mMU 
cbaracter  to  a  high  point  of  civilization,  £lory,  and'po'we^.  'Tbe 
school  of  England,  which  is  yet  to  be  fbnoE^  should  alilb^'lt^  Stilfili' 
guished  by  an  original,  bold,  unshackled  style  of  art.  .  A  r^fbt^'pUHHc 
is  the  great  patron  for  the  British  artist,  who,  while  he  advanMs  Ae 
national  glory  under  its  fostering  auspices,  is  cheered  on  b^  ahstfSkute 
tl)at  cannot  be  partial,  and  of  which  he'  may  be  justly  vafii.  '  T  w>$ld 
oot  here  disparage  the  motives  and  kindness  of  tho^  tlWialita 
and  genttemeo,  by  whose  aid  (often  most  discnmin'a&ig' atu9 'il4^ 
honourable  to  themselves)  the  fine  arts  hare  arrived  M^Si^"jtlJfirin 
which  they  now  are  in  this  country.  I  only  mention 'itUc  eipetiettt 
has  proved  to  be  correct,  as  far  as  respects  our  literature,  which  was 
once  to  a  certain  degree  dependent  upon  patronage,  that  what  British 
artists  will  do  for  the  national  glory  cannot  be  estimated  nntO  a  na- 
tional feeling  for  art  raises  them  to  a  per(e<^  independence  of  all  bat 
psblic  encouragement,  and  until  the  public  is  qualified  to  bec<Hne  their 
judge,  snd  they  can  look  upon  puUic  opinion  as  an  nnerring  guide. 
This  state  of  things,  I  firmly  believe,  will  o«e  day  arvitoe,  and  the  «n< 
pire  of  art  in  England  will  be  a  repiibKc  as  wdl  as  Hal'oC  letters,  and 
tbe  English  school  of  art  take  its  place  as  high  asthdt.of  Italy.  Al- 
ready we  see,  except  in  the  labours  of  minor  chiselorsaiid  painters,  the 
marble  monsters  of  scnlpture,  and  the  aUegoiies  of  painting  of  the  like 
character,  diminishing  befarc  the  censorship  of  the  pisblic  and  more 
adherence  exhibited  to  truth  andnatnte.  The  baaeflaHeriet  of  the  best 
artists  of  the  ^e  of  Louis  XTV.  far  as  the  prasenf  man-degrading 
aerriles  of  the  French  court  will  go,  would  banU^'paAs  current  there 
now;  and  in  En^and  would  long  ago  be  scoteed  tliA  scouted  by  the 
good  sense  of  every  rank.  The  route  to,  the'formattoa  of  a  pure  na- 
tioaal  feeling  for  art  is  tedious  and  slow  of  ascent,' but  it  is  probaUe 
that  it  will  ultimately  lead  to  an  eminence  in  this  country  more  lof^ 
and  commanding,  than  the  proudest  nations  of  past  time  have  attained, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  free.  The  jargon  that  under  a  despolisin  the 
ar*  ~~  ""<  most  flourishing,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  Greece 
snd  in  the  great  age  of  njodem  art  the  government  was 
Commerce,  wealth,  as  has  been  observed  alteadyt 
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'i-.<l  ,,t  l'.  '.    '  "",  Vie  I'viLLAOE    CHILD. 

'"■^  '"fiOJtPBD.  ftoro  h»  <!aUM»  ihreihold  ste  huw  wild 
r".  .-I'lhe^viUi^bojaloDRtbe  pasture  hies, 
'•'   loMlil^  |)wry.«liiell  ana  sound,  and  sight  beguileil, 
J    i;  .Th^to^tt^  ihp  prospect  meets  his  vvondenng  eyci ; 

,,  1  ,t*oy/  Blnouing,  eager  for  Lhe  cowslip  |>eepa 
',1     As  thoucn  he'M  get  them  oil — now  tired  of  thcic 

f ','■  Acrt5S  tfle  fia^ytrook*  he  esfiec  leaps. 


'lOrwffcudlMW'  hanlufor  bl^e-bell  flowers  he  cteepa; 
•   lifii^  wtw.  while  looking  up  among  the  trees 
.,^  iili  spies  a  nesi,  then  down  be  throws  hii  flowers, 
:i  riAf"^  HP  ^^  cjinibs  with  new-fed  ecsiasiet, 
\  ..The  happiest  (tWjecl  iti  lhe  summer  honrs. 


(«W) 


M 


•• 


THU    MSSSAeS. 


Aiu}  he9r  the  voi^  1  itrnntji  Kiaf, 
Ofi(5fc  reibm  1%  fiK-eir*!!  soul  shall  ' 


l^cn  abIe  hq-  whai>  for  ooe  she  Iot^ 
Most  cltd^k,  woulct  hif  i^lahe^  56? 
A^,  wl^  »dr  irpa  hare  br^aihM  thfeM  Mih»   .  '.' 

A^A  tell  her  how  1  sUotk  to  ^eeh    ^ 

.To  think  thine  «y6  Aditld  M  he]f  Um,    '     '•    /     a-: 
:    Thitife  ^^i*  thtm  heir  bf r  nta^.fej  IHl«ff!*r  a  • ! .  .  < 

A«l!  b^  if  eVer  thought  tjfnW  •.••!'. 

ttathcoiiie.o^ersha«te4  kyafetkT/'  '  •    ^  '      '^    ' 

Lest  present  things  und  patting  J6V9    . 
.  S^uid  mike  h^roiubi&oiy  left*  4e^. 

And  Hjt  hodVr-^thdb  knoVr'st  tue  welTf 

I MV  not,  chide  her  fbr  that  thooght  ^' 
>fiul  tol  her  atf  tbou  cakktk  xyt-Oitf  • 

Aod  charge  her  toat  ahd  u^iotlg  Nife  tat6k 


m1 


Atid  if  she  ask  thee,  i^hof  report 

Thou  hriftg^si  ot  these  itif^  passhig  hoorsj — 
Tell  her  I  never  look'd  lo  ntnl 

The  path  of  life  bestrewM  with  AowtH. 

Yet  say  in  duty's  peth.  thoi^h  rough. 
Is  sweetness.    She  hath  foqnd  it  true  ; 

And  tell  her  iliote  and  inbre  mj  heart 
Admits,  believes^  and  fbels  it  too. 

Nor  let  her  fear  a  btyastful  thought 
With  thoughts  like  this  is  close  entwined > 

She  knows  Ihe  heiH  tnafy  itqCifefet^ 
Wheh  »^  practice  gWrefe  far  behttttl.*^ 


X  •         •  »: 


MoH;  iMrmjId  I  say— -of  hopes  to 

Some  distant  day  on  earth  i^am> 
TB  ntiriiber  upxyut  blessings  past, 

And  tount  Ihtf  joys  that  still  feHiaih ; 

And  moite'^Of'  iio|K»  yet  bci|hle»«-bQptSt    . 

That  whet)  the  woik  of  life  i»  (i<M»%  ...    i 

Our  differing  paths»  divei;|fn|:  wide^ 

At  last  may  meet^  may  blend  in  one. 

Bat  thou  ro&y*st  cell  her  all  thy  heaH,->^ 

And  1  nia^  cease  tny  own  to  tell  9 
Go  then^  with  blessings  on  thy  path. 

To  her  I  love— go, — fare  thee  well  I  E.  T. 


(  407  ) 

CONVERSATIONS    OF    LOUD    BYRON-* 

This  work  possesses  three  sources  of  attraction,  eiilier  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  insure  a  general  ciroihritioa.  y^^bmif  itrteHMrfib  Lord  Byron, 
the  minutest  details  of 'i*4l<»96'^>w'h«^Clb^d^''ib^' Anxiously  sought 
after  hy  every  body ;  setedftdfy,  ^e  book '  is' dfeciftjifve  and  full   of 
anecdotes,  and  its  pages  teekn  with  all  the  ^re'iit  ibames  of  the  age : 
and  last,  though  not  kast^  it  spanes  peitfaerjirkad  'ildr  foe.     When 
first  we  heard  the  proinite  of  sneh  a  poUkaliott^  ',^e  were  a  little 
startled.    We  wvre'sonewfaat  fieqttainted  y^Mi  the'siyie'and  matter  of 
Lord  Byron's  famtliar  cottveriations. '  We'  knew  that  he  was  noble,  and 
had  been  habituated  by  hM<<9«<c  CaifUt  gosffif^ngiabotft  persons;  we 
knew  that  his  fireVngaiveffeqtticik  siHi  >Mglio0ptible,'iMd  therefore  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  wguarded  In  s^oeh  ^  ir&  UtiffkHo  that  he  was 
prone  to  change  liSi^^  iatoFUt**  aeeorAiMg  to  the  aecidental  light  in' which 
be  regarded  an  object  at  the  rnqmevif^,  Si^d  llveTf^OSf)  might  be  tempted 
to  say  things  of  his  best  fri9iidl9;^hiifch^'W9idd*l»(MQri:3fiohave  repeated, 
much  less  "  set  down  in  printS  agaaMrdMaoD4  i  DiSatenhAom  Dr.  John- 
son,, be  courted  not  ex1misiiwich«h»'Of  fldtaMn^wridito^    he  spoke 
not  '*  per  Jar  efftito"'-r}i\;i  coIUm^uv  yifas  pot  an  hiprangue^  in  which  the 
thought  was  as  **  appiriiP!  aa  the  jangua^ev* .  pr.  Johnson's  discourses 
to  the  club,  and  at  the  tea-t^d^feoC  Mn^V.kttfii^  weiw  asfirt  of  publica- 
tion :  and  BoswelL'in  paiatiag/  them  ganactbtmi  bus  a  second  edition. 
But  Lord  Byron's  conversations,  the  conversations  of,  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  but  one  *\  hissei  awr^  who  spoke  as  be  wrote,  and  who 
soQffht  in  society  nothing  beyond  ita  ownintrinpic  enM^iirents  !t  how 
could  this  be  done  wilhoathigh  tseason  lofrieAdsb^  without  scandal- 
izing all  the  subjects  of  his  casual  remarks  ?     As  far,  however,  as  Lord 
Byron  is  concerned,  w^'aifei,'  oii  p^^rasa),.  satistte^  that  die  author  has 
acquitted  himself  widx  tokrable  felioit^^,  aiid  we  are  peiauaded  he  may 
sleep  in  peace  without  any  &air  o^  a  visiialiQii  framf  bis  Lordship's  of- 
i  fended  ghost*     The  noble  poet  was  too  frank  and  facile  in  his  literary 
intercourse  with  ^the  worltli  Wds  tob  apt' to  display,  t&e "Weaknesses,  no 
less  than  thestren^'ofhis  mind,  with  an  almost  cynicaUndifTerenee  to 
his  reader,  to  care  much  about  this  species  of  exposure  9  and  though  there 
are  many  details  more  especially  of  matters  of  opinion,  which  we  are  per- 
suaded he  uttered  mor^  o«ft  of  wantoRnew  than  tihat  he  even  at  the  time 
thought  as  he  spoke, — details  which  he  would  have  be^en  soprry  to  pass  cur- 
rent as  the  expression  of  his  real  sentiments ;  yet,  as  fi^r  as  he  was  him- 
self concerned,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  more  grateful 
than  displeased  at  tkepttbKosiftm;  '  If  cmdtt  mat  be  0¥eti  to  this  jour- 
nal, Lord  Byron  was  m^st  desirous  for  th^p<e>slhiimoifs  printing  of  his 
memoirs;  and  he  seems^  indeed,  tohilve  intrasted  tbeip  to  Mr.  Moore, 
as  a  safeguard  against  that  very  accident  into  which  the  hich-wrought 
notions  of  delicacy  of  die  traatee,  aiid'hiip  defevenee'Ssr relations  and 
friends,  eventually  betrayed  thein»     Ij&V^  ByiPOn's^ms  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  prudery  of  his  Ow^  itnnfedfdte  ccmn^ioti^,  ^  in  the  way  in 
which  he  bestowed  the  MS*,  to  have  consulted  at  once  his  generous  dis- 
position towards  a  friend,  and  his  desire  of  security  against  mutilation 

*  Joumiil  of  the  Coaversations  ofLord  Byron  :  notod  during  ia  residence  with 
hit  Lordsbip  at  PLsa,  in  the  years  7B7I  auJ  1823.'  By  TboiuaB  Medwin,  Esq.  4to. 
t  See  Journal,  p.  50. 
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aindiMi  gtii«K%  tbt^-vcxe  lent  to  Xa^  Bqii^irnli. 
■  fcr  jT^fi^T  ^'(lU  M^>^fT  that  ihe  Inl  uanscnbei 


>fifi4 


f^M^h^/s^^^^ 


limdetj  of  herdestnqu^fcKe: 
pviUog.iL loio  tbe  file  inaU  pucscocc.    Ef cc  snee ihi 

^ ^ .  '  Kinoaird  has  Bcca  irrpininfiMfiufciBie  toicsame. 

ft.MSy  tUdkifli^  to  fifi^jbdiea  idc  hj  ajio§  'i|iat  jt  rapmm&^a 
f jwyTifpliricnirff  obtalaed,  may  go  £utb  ia  t^e  wodd,    I  aia  ip-*^' 
'jibostxbc- worn  kaowtog  all  that  tiicj  cbotam.  '  TncJc  aie  tcij 

aArentores  of  my  own,  or  trandalon*  aocodbics  that  will  affect 

book.    It  is  uken  ap  from  my  nriiest  recoUcctkmSy  almost  fiom 

I  kd  at  one  period,  aod  the  (atal  coiisei|iieDocs  ofdistipaiion.    Tbbve 
parts  that  may  aot,  and  none  that  will  not,  be  read  by  wom^i.' 

./  In  tbii  iwxticnlar,  I^prd  Bjron  >  fcte  ha>  teeaa  fi ngnlar^        .^ 

«D')«diii9  lo  Ude  tlK  secMt  of  In  diiteciaK  fiHM  A 

extmordiiiaiy;  bttt  the  bformnghia  Memoirs  aaA  tte  9^— 

tion  on  the  publication  of  his  Letters  to  his  MnAuv^iip^tp'K^ltmt^ 
'  more  thnn  mere  chance  had  operated  to  ^eserre  uacfxituiei  ik^Mffii^ 
,  iM  of  the  day  ibr  &e  henem  of  (o^^re  ^ubgi^^  '*  ' 

'taMio  n^  was  nok^  tamooemtf  'Umi'mtLtBmMm^  tai 

MitttArsbwkhheldfrottthetMMrld.  -Ivi^tatttWfofcdUjttitoMstoid 

^yT(^'s  iqemory,  to  state  that  thej  appear  ihe  relleetioBs  <^ 

/  jKoitid  as  ev^r  committed  ita  expression  to  jMper.    The  traces  i^f  Ukieas- 

,  pecajneni,andof  his  false  position  in  society^  are  indeed  ^ere :  Ifi^'J^ 

J .ifMM^iqH^»la  are  lofty  and  >enthii8iasuc;t  and  &i/uji)m,hetfi(f^ij^ 

warmest  sympathy  with  hiimaii!  jtffhfingi  «Mi  %i  iijiimifiil  iniligHMtiiK 

^'tmmm  *id^ gbaeefal  iricg.  wm  :ifLii  aoY  ^' 

J  '  'Td' fli^'Wine«dM«inotife ^d  the  iiiett««aled'Lcadn, 

"Jottrtutl  &  a  ^tt  or  fnippVemefrt ;  aiid%  iaavbkMftf|AdblMi^, 

V  >tt^>Bpt  to  supjpl;  some  portion^f  the  infl>rfnat|otii  |6f  w|^^' 

...  havebfinitasAlJr*  Bledwin  thinks,  so  injuriously deptJTed."'  Idi^fA^^^ 

;  fi^m^  ihe  «uutef9  and  the  sosUnuto  style  cf  /KiON^.of  ihe.pMpMji^ipc 

.MrarbosD  alttctttji€ttpl9d  to  think  lbem»  leaf  jrosfiii^ 

'  All  Mi(-  fi9WCMr,i  avt  wt  as  spaak-  ntech^.thsmMbai^iitt^l 

metioAf^  dotMsw^!  it  ia-iMM,  therefoifv^  vety 'litdiktffif  ihas j[ 

Byron's  con^erAatibna might  fhcqiiently  be  mere-fiafeiiicrii^  ^ffiii^  ^-._ 

t^  Ufe^  at  least  as  far  as  ^ncems  the  seqnence  ofthbugbtst^iofld^we 

•  •         ■  • 

*  Moore's  SOD  was  not  with  htm  ia  Italy ;  there  is  coxiaeqaaad 
fc^mscy  jo  r*^''     ■'  '"  '  '  *         ^    ---- 

,t  tarn  vvliU-li 
his  Mend.    Kev. 


*  Moore's  SOD  was  not  with  htm  ia  Italy ;  there  is  coxiaeqDaadr'^iQm^ 
i/ifc^mscy  10  this-  It  is,  oerertbeleai  tratyss  we  happen  to  kooV>'tblit, 
lilt  tarn  whUh  L<ird  B.  gave  to  liis  prtsent^  in  order  to  make  it  'ttpre  a<^| 


lot  At  all  fecoDcile  m<  to  havh^  j^h^  -wMyVhts  \)f^^Vmy. 
my  Mn<i  to  Mi  step,  Ht  !W&\W'lii(t)iitji  lOSd 

0  repay,  atii  WtfS  4ttcrtirfnetf'Wdda^t4<'^''W«''^^^ 

1  dr^^  1*  always  hated  'bfeti^fti  dd^t  m\ddYot'M%  a 


pr^nred  for  the  benefit  of  society.    Of  thu  deecnptxnuK  fcifc#iyiff> 

**  laaddilion  to  all  these  moriifications,  my  .affairs  wwc  m^UrenMbN^^ln- 
Yolve^  andjafijiort  80  as  iv  i?^^p,mr^ij?^_^!^^^  dqAi^edto 

thoughTa'm  told  *ihat  ihi  WtaVc'woSdf'noi'  A^  bi^FhHP^smf^hTpX^ 
•for  itT  This  does  xiot  at  all  feconcile  m<  *^  *^-5^  -^t»i*  «&kVr-  ir.i»%.Mi- 
1  did  not  make  up. my  Mn<i  to  this  step 
my  wlfc^  portion  to  -'-—  -^^^  -^^^  -*--- 

<r9<m  to  it;  which  I  »i.^.  *  <».«*<.ja  **-^tr  ""•"©  "'  — *'  r — ^^^  '"''  """  - 
guinea.  iTio  moment  Ilflidput  toy  affliirt  in  wiii,  and  Itjl  |iftle'ti[^bW?lfiin 
eti^en  iiionths  after  my^narttage,  lleft  Englartd,  an  r<yvwu<itary  itbffl^i^fi^ 
. tenditia it  should  be  Ibrirfef.^'  ;''      V"?  ''^ 

From  the  darker  pB#t  'cf  tioB  '>giceat  nian'eaiitobwgMilthy  weiurn 
-  wM  tie^  dfffe¥eilt -and  pMbLttftt  «eiiMtk>iis  to  thcf  faiMory  «f  hia  bdyiih 

**  I  lost  my  father  when  1  was  only  six  years  of  age.    My  mother,  when 

■•h^ w)is  hr  a  rage  WUh  me,  (ow I  gav^  her  csihise  erioogh})  h3e<£ i&  9^1}^  ■  Ah, 

^yot»^t9»d^ydu  iiFea  ByfMvalt  ■<»¥>»  /  yoa  ate  as  bad  as  yooinfuheyifii^lt 

.^as  veiy  difitredt  teoa'MTiu;Mada|Hiifo'S^sa|iiig»  '  Alli'go6d4QacM^•^^iUa- 

Erop»  4  H«ipfjr  liiyo^  biift  till  he  was  eead.'    Baw  in  kfD%^  my  ^fr  ^^m^^n 
iji  voath»  any  ^inff;  ba(  a  'C<9leb«  in^seatah  of  a  wife.'  ii^ifrQijiMjc^e 
made  a  ba4  hero  tur/HAnnaH.M9re.    He  ran  out  th^ree  forcxines,  aqq.  toafj^^ 
or  ran  away  with  tfiree  women,  and  once  wanted  a  guinea,  that  he  wro^e  for; 
'Ifaaye  the;  hole.     He  seemed  ^m  fbt  h\i  own  ruin,  and  that  bf  jfche'dtHer 
'iMir.^  Rer'b^'n  l^  tiedttt»t)g;' l^y  C^rmtthen,  and  spent 'for  heir '40Mfi:a. 
■'yifir^  abd  not  tMkiieM  «4lh  ^Sf  adMMflttfe  6f'lhw  kind,  aft«t^inl«'d«pMl 
••^liiithjMisa'tSDrdob.    Hia4aBitiage''Vffas  not  dsrttnad  to  be'«  ytgf  teluMta 
.  pot  akhtiv  a^A>I  Udn'A.wQndfiir  at  bfr  tlifffmg^hvm'BktM^'^  ^widowTiOr^e 
play.    Tbcf  oertaiu^y  oauld  i|ot  hav«  c]aime4  the  fliicb.  *   •     }  f'l 

"  Hk phrenoloj^s  teH  me  that  other  lines  besides  that  of  thouff^t.xdie 

middle  ot  three  horizontal  lines  on  his  forehead,  on  which  h^  prided  n?m^eifif,) 

arestrongh^  developed  in  the  hinder  part  of  my  e^afoiqih ;' 'pkrtlchh^  lAat 

'  idalfetl  phiioprogeAitiveneM.  "^  T  Suppose,  too,  the  pugnacfdAa  '^Hdfll^^tt^t 

>iilitftijA»andsomewbete/beclniie.adrf  under had'iL         /         r^ />  i^iOT-iBw 

"  You  have  heard  the  unfortunate  story  of  kb'  diiel  Jvatk  hiie  HoiatMliaiipd 
in9fis){b9ilf.  >Af|«rMhai<aMlAm)ho(f%vi9ni^  heabiit/hlmmiw^a^fiy^jf^tead, 
i:rpn4^^}»ff}<M\bflbiV/pf  fe^iag  cnekate,  which  wqije  ws  PWy^roifljMpps. 
.,^,h4fl'fi^^d)c^i?  so^t^me^as  to  crawl  ovej  him.  apd  used  to,  whmtoim 
,  w>th  a  Wisp  of .  Straw,  i^  too  tamiliar,  Wnen  he  died,  iradttion  rays^WK  ffl 
left' the  hi^use  fn  i)a<Mf. '  I  suppose  I  derive  my  sapefinti2milP6kii^K  l^iittcli 
'^  6f th<i'Mi9y rbiit'th^2[h  V  attend  to  none  of'theM'tieiMhM^ilbeOMd.  I 
<^'lM»lhelk«d  tv  iMAb'^ttlal  there  «s'ftiora  ifla'itAu«>4krtlleifiPmfani>dia'JHn- 
^4m:g^1R<«eatonrral4lI>teeJi  Hawtaer^at  magr  bl^  Lifa^wediywiaid  ^Mtfi, 

.';rai£  pilt  an(y  aiinbei>awoHd  .0C  MibjE^Mr-a^  t  feaa,  Ada.ifiMhfi^jfi.fQf.X>B(i 
.-,iatd^be}if'atH«iate5anMaRK  ^4  nadaniWc^stpr.XQa  A|it.exptte;d  lau^^ 
,  .j^Is^pose  that  'toy  good  spirits  came  from  mii),).anQ  two  wAose^mebnon 
_  was  such  for  each  otherj^thdt  they  died  aTmost  at  the  same  ittOmen^.'  fifera 
seems  to  haveleen  a  daw  in  my  escutcheon  there,  or  that  loving  couple  Tuive 
/JBipnopoliied  af I  the. connubial  blis^df  die  fari^  .^.uT/' 

j  **^l„paas,ed  my  boyhood  at  Mdtlod'^e  hear  AWi^e^i,  dcisoio^d^ 
the  Highlands ;  aiid.Iong  retained  an  anection  for  Scotland; — t^a(,  t  suppose. 


410  Cofhs^natioHs'o/  Lohf  ify>t)». 

I  ftoWbfe^  ffotn  mf  mt^tst:  'My  lov^Tor  !t,  <Miwe**r,  Was  tit «M  (HitoY  _ 
flbAt^A  bf  th«  erftlririe  in  '^The  K^htrr^  flevtew'^Mi « The  Hpumur-Itfl^ 
Dtts/  tna  i  traoiftrred  a  ponton  of  my  dislike  \j6  tlpe  eckiiitiT|r  Imt  ttffMi^ 
tion  for  it  soon  flowed  baA  into  its  old  channel.  '  -  '  -  • .    • 

''I  d^n't  knoir  from  "s^kprn  1  itiheHted  verse-makinff  ^  probaUy  the  'wBd 
scenery  of  Morven  and  LocY^-tia-Karr,  and  tb*  banks  of  tne  Dee^Atere  tfat^'fah 
rtptrts  of  ray  poetical  tc*irt, '  and^tffe  developers  of  iny  poefiearfcir'     IF  it  wl9  * 
^  h  nc»  dormant  j  at  least,  I  pevtfvirrotc  «nf  thing  w^th;ni«iHj»nft«|(  €Sn' 
was  m  tote.    Dante  dates  his  passion  for  Beatrice  at  twelve.  I  was  almost  as* 
j<Miiy%rhg<t^liftil  oMrfabid4ml<«i«iBl*Tes  bufc  i  iim\ri^ti\,n  Im^  aeht 
toHttMw at twflv^i  and speot 09 taealkma at  News|^«i|  .,hfmt9 thrWiUM 
l]fiil^  siLW  14*17  C—--» — r,    Sh0  was  several  yca^  .older  tnaa  ^ny^:.,.iiaL;^. 
mt  a|;e^  boys  Iise  siNnething  older  than  tnemsdves,  as  tbe^  do  joiibgi^i  "^9?. 
mlile..  Our  estttes  adjoined  :  but^  owing  to  the  unhappy  circumstAhee  (dTKe ' 
fitid  toyrhich  I  b^ore  alladed,  oor  femili^  (ds  is  generally  the'  date  H^' 
QlH^b(^^  who  bappea  to  be  relattotts)  wei«  nei-er  on  teitw^^ffH^re  :IM§ 
cbffidMW «l4intM^scarcdy  ihdse.    I  pasMd '  the  idmiWiev  ta«iti«i>  df  HMir^j^ 
iMobg  the  MflTeni  htts :  tfacna  weie  dayt  of  f0fiMn>tci'<'ShBr'wa8  >tM«a»' 
f46i^  of  tall  that  ny  youtbiUl  fancy  oocdd  paint  of  beaaiifol;  and'I-liMPe  ti^ic* 
all  avy;{ai»l«s  a^out  the. celestial  nature  of  women  frcpn  thf  jMrfrytigwjpay 
imaguiation  created  In  her— I  say  created,  for  I  found  her,  like  ^e  re^  ^iflp 
sex,  any  thing  but  angetic^  '  '    '    [^ 

"  I  returned  to  Harrow,  after  my  trip  tt>  Cheltenham,  fnoits'  diMt>ff  ^eta- 
moured  than  ever,  and  passed  the  next  holidafB  at  Nfewat^d.  I  now  began 
to  fancy  myself  a  roan,  and  to  make  love  in  earnest.  Qur  meetings  wcie 
8tqlei\.one9,.aii4  Jnv  letters  passed  thrpugh  the  luediop  of  a  ^onfi^HIBte*.^. 
gate  leading  from  Mr.  C^  *s  grounds  to  those  of  my  mother,  was  die 

place  of  our  interviews.  But  the  ardour  was  all  on  my  side.  I  was  aerioiis; 
she  was  volatile.  She  liked  me  as  a  younger  bother,  and  treated  ftnd  iaMj^bcd 
at  mr  as  a  boy.  She,  howerer,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that  "Wa^  iMBo- 
thing  to  make  verses  upon* 

*<  Uurtng  the  last  year  that  I  was  at  Harrowi  sdl  my  tlHMighu  were  occtffM 
on  this  love-afibir*  1  had,  besides,  a  spirit  that  ill  brooked  the  restmhilxtf 
B<ih<^-disciplhia$  for  i  had  been  encouraged  by  servants  in  aH  my  tMeneeeC 
temper,  and  was  used  to  command.  Every  thing  like  a  task  yim  ^tepttgmif 
10  my  natwre  i  and  I  came  away  a  v«ry  indifferent  classic,  bnd  read  in  •OcMrnc 
that  was  useful.    That  subordination,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  ^fiseitdiiM,  I 


too.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  my  fag.  I  was  not  a  very  hard  taak* 
There  were  times  in  which,  if  I  had  not  considered  it  as  a  school  I 
have  been  happy  at  Harrow.  There  is  one  spot  I  should  like  to  see  agiSn V 
I  was  paitkularhf  delighted  with  the  view  from  the  Churcb-yaiid,  aiMluied  «b 
sit  for  iionrs  on  the  suie  leading  into  the  Mds  f^-even  ihea  1  iiiiuMil  t'wMi 
to  he  bunsd  there.  Of  all  mvschpol fellows*  1  I910W  w>'QRPii9^iwkll^A 
have  ^0tained  so.  ^much  friendsnip  as  for  jjord  Clare.  I  have  b^encpmifi^^lp 
corresponding  with  bvn  ever  since  I  knew  he  was  in  J^ly ;  and  look  forworn 
10  seeing  him,  and  talking  over  with  him  our  old  Harrow  stories,  with  inftottis 
delight.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  life  equal  to  that  of  meeting  an  old  fHeuL 
^'oo  know  how  glad  I  was  to  see  Hay.  Why  did  not  Scroope  Davies  mmc 
toaoe  me  i  ^neooe  itold  me  that  he  was  at  Flofence,  hut  it  is  imftselibtef 

**  There  aie  tWM  thinss  that  strike  me  at  this  moment,  which  I  did  «t  iia»> 
row :  I  foli^  Lord  Calthorpe  for  writing '  D— <l  Atheist  V  under  my  nanoe; 
andpievented  the  school-room  from  being  burnt  durine  a  rebellion^  by  polnf- 
ing  out  to  the  boys  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the  walls- 

**  Had  I  marriod  Miss  C  ■ ,  perhaps  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  would 
have  been  different.    She  jilted  inc,  however,  but  her  marriage  proved  ao^ 

thing  but  a  happ]^  one.    She  was  at  length  sc|)a ruled  from  Mr.  M-o ,  an4 

proposed  an  interview  with  mt:,  b|^t  by  the  advice  of  my  sister  I  declined  it. 


CofwenatiQHP  bf  Lard  Bgron.  4 1| 

I  remember  mp^hghfft ;sfp^ mf  retitm  ^om/<»i^^0^  bnts^m^i'  )|g|i),4Dp» 
qufinA  my  lortj  «lti^  yBt4iwas  tmit  wiiii  pciiiMiifiifcwy*    wj^r^-r-rF/gf 

or  miserable.      1  was  both  w\ikf^lmnf$f!>.W^.  ^H^Wfa.of  ,M5^ 

pT()4ii«ecL    |U>r  apple. ye9iT9  after  tlia  event  that  n^a  SQ  much  iDttuf|i«i^  Off  Q^ 
fate,  1  tried  to  drown  the  ieinetooraftce  of  U  and  her  ip,  the  ij(w)9t,  jil^^ftp^TO; , 
diBsipatioaj  Dttttheaoi^oti  T*rdsitt  thecupl    •        •     .•,...    •'     *      * 

yd^fiit  fifAoursr  K«v8irioi  b«M  cMttl^t  wd  Awl«Ni?mil'«mMtt»bft' 
to  verify  rAHfif  ftfeatiddous  tepbrtH,  Whi^lT  Eilfc  l^m^tie^  ttfcroiM^  ttM  ^ 
M^sed  cttffentltl  ioefc^ty  adtfae  on  ^«  of  tbe  dine.  Hiey  indeed  Ibl^y 
jiiatify  wUt  lie  Vtils^lf  obtetta  i  **  1  buf 6  setti «  gtei^t  4ifc4  9(  /ti^; 
«Qciiet7»  4|id  bay^  B^Mfik  ih  »  gotidQla,  but  tiothing  coiiW  i^QMfil  (tl)e;pra^ 
flil^rof  bigji»(iiie  in  finglanUt  ei^>e6i^Hy  tbat  o(--t^  x^bmlkmtfifp:, 
For  tlMie  ttOBiaMUiieftyoiM  loanj  persaoi  wiH  thlEBifc^tlHS'iBidutf*  Jn^; 
mM«  ieniphletti  rc^eewir  ^f  ootifiAeiitiiil  cont«rBirtiaM$  'wbdld^  hai<e> 
btm  M»«Hfr  ft&nirffiM  ff  iifdi  fiiUMgei  had  been  oUniti^.  tl  is  l)vit  /air, 
howey«)P,  both  to  L6)rd  B.  flOid  tir  friend,  io  add  that  the^  la^^t  Iml^t 
wd  txfk  tbM»  tiwaimi,  wijth  a  idfllti^  ulteratkm  t>f  the  p^^t,  , 


!      • 


^ Afidall  that  paaiaa  inter  mos 
Has  baenprodalBiM  at  Charing  Cioa. 


Tliei«  %s  c^rUiihYj1<<y  befr^I  of  secrets.— Hik  feeUiiga  on  Ma  early  ,ex- 
c^s^ed  and  didsi]^tfon  may  be  gathered  fhHaa  the  following  ex^aet^ 

<'  t>MiH  aaiipiOM.  however,  that  I  took  ar^  pleasure  in  all  these  exodaesi 
or  that  pMtoa  Ju  &  ar  \V-r-7*<—  were  a990ciaces  to  my  t^atob*  The  laiBerahle 
conseqiMnoes  of  such  a  life  M^  detailed  at  length  in  my  Memolrt.  My  own 
aaaaitap  fit.  an  >aga  whca  I  mofijb  raqitixod  a  guwe^  Uii  le/i'to  the  dominion^of 
Hiy pMMiaiMiivMn  they. wete  the  0troQ({eat»  with  a  fortune  autiisipated  heibi^ 
i  0m9i  iafco  pof session  of  lt»  and  a  consti^tida.  impaired  by  early  excesses*  I . 
oamaH^aisaii.  any  uaveli  in  iSOfiL  wUli  Kjotl^ss  indifference  to  a  world  .that 
was  att  .befof<s  me."  <'.  Well  mi^t  you  speak  featiaoglyy^  said  1 1  «'  there  is  no, 
stenM|r,mPiaUst  than  pleasure/' 

4%etmrtfe«MdtoiiH11  Wlei^it  eontenCed  With  tbe{>ra8em  publicatioil, 
w91  be  the  litenf&yy  fH^ndff  of  Lord  Byron.  Hie  vrork  is  fuU  6f  ^rtd- 
cuBm.aiiclct^anecdote|3 1  many  of  trhich,  without  being  (in  a  private  roonO 
offensive  to  friendship,  are  (in  publication)  ^  litiUe  morufying  to  ehoae  , 
little,  vanitaas)  to  which  authoxst  of  all  men^  aire  the  moat  luUe.  We 
suapacfc  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bowles  will  noi  be  pleased  to  have  it  known 
thbt  ha  eonM  be  '*  a  good  fellow  fer  a  parson/*  and  entertain  an  af^- 
dtdiio-  tomi^y  #ift^'  gtibA  Udrfes."  Neither  wfl^fiir  Walter  \\ke  kto 
being  "/ef  ottf,  that  hfe  m^dvettently  ^ckndwledg^^  Wavertey  tto  l/tttd 
Byron** 


i»<i«    wiii<>.«i»     fciii     ti      Mi«     ■■^.■fc4i 


■■>■'.  ■';'■>   ;  ^'h     .■■■■i»>   kf,),.*,  »m^,, 

*  So  ijhmkB  the  writor  ef  this  article.  1  am  of  a  dSfftfeat  tj^iHilonti  sM))eet  8>rW»  Ssett 
will  aat  €esl  a  moment's  diRfdeasureatbls  hetngbnownio  be  the'sattiOr'ef  Wa^terle;fy 
--«U  sflepcioisai  oa  jthe  subject  havirtg  lotig  ago  beoomo  MBle<^Ami\ffey sikdwie  Mr. 
Bowi«s  dislike  its  being  liDown  that  be  ts  *'ag6od  fellow  for  a  parson/' add  ttet  M  caa 
entertain  an  afUr-dinner  with  good  stories  ?  Every  one  who  is  aequaiuted  with  Ifr. 
Bowleses  general  character,  knows  that  he  is  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  tndelioale 
conversation ;  so  that  if  hU  stones  after  dinAer  be  good,  tlrey  are  not  l&dy  to  be  so  in 
ibp  sense  which  either  Mr,  Medwin  or  the  reviewer  palpably  mean  to  insmuate.  We 
shall  be  told  perhaps,  that  we  have  Lord  Enron's  tcsthnohyfor  allttfis  gossiping  ab<yttt 
living  characters.    Softly,->we  have  only  Mr.  Mc4win's.    And  without  disputing 


4»  Con«fHtm».v^4m^^iifPm- , 

Ihft  fettflolMiti  q£.W% c^^       .^od ,  Ae  disf/eg^d .  of  xxKbte^^u^SfiCI^  U 

the  polfcfe  Oil  a6><>ffldftrof^<iitupfciBTwihioe  it.BiftiM^^  .  A,«abDi4>r 

>H'A^diltoit|iMyr  took  jilace  m  Greece  ,that  ImpreiMd'i^Rdf-lbliq^ 

4»iBr<nMoq!u.  .1  hni  09^  ihoMght  of  rouudiog  a  tal^  on  it ;  fat  Ji^i'awtjtA 

»il0O!9«n»ffw>g4»f4i»yi^er^^-^Q<>  terrible  for  anjpenT  Aii  oM^pr'^vtelP' 

•iied«l..¥titiMJb;ks.8aoniui4^1laiab^  ihat'^DjTutlkh  #6fatng  ^toi  ieM 

iB^'.iimm/mHiJte^jffiik  a.  Chri^UA  ^oguld  be  stoneA^e6deat)it  Icia^e^dim 

ifti  inlcutaUpgdaqgerf^  anddeiiea  tjrapts  ancfthetr' edicts;  ^iid  tllfttty^^Nft 

ttlicvktitfs  taibe  aavs^  barbarity  of  this  of  A)i*s.    Auronj^  otheis'a  ^H'-itf 

.iHKlQro;  of  4  beettty  such  aa  that  country  ooly  produces,  tell  uoAer'tW'iiip- 

rlaol  iytfiof  4ie  poJicfk    She  was  awfiected,  and  not  tvithbut  mMo;  tj/r^aa- 

vRM^iofta  scATCi  mtri§p9.vpith  jaKeapolit^u  of  dgcne  raak^  wliW'lphg'terw 

/too  city  could  be  ^nributed  to  no  other  cause  than' this  attachiiiHic.'    «r 

iitmh  <it  oriaie  it  be  to  love  as  they  loved)  was  ^  too  fuliy  proved 'j""""      " 

otdroiliroiD  each  ofbcc'i  t^ais,  never  to  meet  again  :' and  yet  1!x>tfr 

escaped, — she  by  aft^l^ring  her  leUgJon^  or  he  by.adbnring  hers.' 

,'lnleipTfAisfidr4r#>ic<w0^.a|K>states  to  tneir  fai^^    AllFachayrasii| 

to  pardon.    She  was'stoned  oy  those  dsaions,  ahhongK%^R61rarWMotk 

).#f  her  pregnancy!  He  was  sent  to  a  towti  wht*re  thq  f>»a^fti»^WAiW(|i^«  mi 

l(iicA,haifpy m  not  having  lon^ ontlived thei^ecV of Ili^ttllMtiorihiitfH  >* 

,,.,."  Qi^  of  the  principal  incidents  in  <  Tht^Olaouv^  Is  idenf#cd^<fron *i 

^  oocurxc^ce^  and  one  too  in  which  1  myseirwa^titertyttiid^' 

but  an  unwItUnimeas  to  have  it  c6nsftlen^a  t^aVen^Vtatef" 


.  iJbe  C^tofils  |;eniiineuess.    ,The  Marcnits  of  SHgo;  iMtd 

,af  tbasti^,  Mininded  me  Of  them  in  i£ngUM/aiid  WOlfdlMd 

V  thenticatedj^cmin  d^e Preface: — '  '  '  <     j.  .  »•  .,.-».   uufi  j.^  . 

«, ;   r  W.hea  1  was  ajt  Athens,  there  was  an  edttt  ki  fovtse  »iiMiartbrtfa^oC:tt)^ 

■,)f9ifspi  that  ^he  mode  of  punishment  was  diffeteM.  'lt^mu'iiiit(^tkgmy^i\um 

f-if^tf  that  all  Jove-afiaits  snould  he  earned  on  with'the^jneaum  foaitt^A 

i« yvM  jrtfy  food  at  that  time  of  a  Torkish j^H^^y,  fbiid  orlMr^aadi  ~ 

,  (ff  fjBw,  women .    All.  went  on  very  weff  tiTl  the  Ramaaeny  Ibifftpityd 

.%nthef,a  long  last  for  lovers :  atf  infeitfouHe  bet^ireeil'  iftttMnm  tsi 

i.byi  W«.4».  wfu  as  by  religion.    Daring  this  teiH  ^f  -^M-^MfaMaitm^iiht 

/  »  iHMpi  1,.,.  I..   t,,m. — — ..  I..,. — . ^  — {  '..'  :.  >)^   »nj  Jiifjj  ijtit 

J  Mr,  M/s  in'te;mibn  to  be  accurate,  we  mttsl-^MCplket  'ihittite)bqilriP)MlMM^ 

scBiy  whioh.mait.be  lPo4*<«ljri^ft^^5pi^P^««> 
f  swii.wQack>|«^ct,,ia«ir.<{Nidia,p  " 

^tdfti\1ikyt6titikt'mt^lHme'ttt}ty*Mmt  thi^.th^  n^laKfroC/^'ttierUtt, 


MAi^eMfHitt  .3ie  asiall'hlkQan  ,fiiei^if<»  ar^  faUibl<v  anSi)  as 
1  'ttpTltfb^^ifBeitimdoMrivifil  «wKots,.it  U  A9t  impossible  tnat  tftj^th 
'j';«i<Vte^tfnMn j»c|*Jpte<.<^ .  1^4  Byxpix's^  oi.inaccurateTy  renbrtfe^W' 

There  ii  a  good  deal  of  flippant  matter  about  Mr.'  ltogeh,'Wbk«*^Mw}frabAUy 
^  jc^&^  Mr,  l^.'sifiiends  more  than  himself.    As  far  as  Mr.  Roeen  tna^^Haaailr^  ^ 


^lioiitd  be  ke)i(  fft'  ign6/anc^brtH^i(4^dl&My^  tti»4inMc  tdbUte  teflik«f< 

4erinRli|iiOM;ttWi»;  They  yere  not  so  far  off,  buf  tbafl  thoug 
.^Mvi£99diT&gui%xr9T^^  m  stifled  2h^ek.V  My^dlHf''«^ 

^cU^eWaiip  i^.4.sac6j»  ^^  ^^  ....f,,.,..  .- ^.    .  —  —  — .^ 

wh9t  wa»  to  be  dooe*  I  iapw  t  c6M  (Teprttid  cnlr  mf  fttthful»  ArttnAwnjiaifll 
rode  up  to  t]?«'officec  cc^mmao^ing  the  party,  tHrefltenirfjgltf '^sa^trid^lusMutai 
u»give  up  Jhis.pirispnerA  i^^t  I  wpuid  adopt  means  to  ccniipel  toima  ^UejSHAiAit 
like  ihe  buslae99  he  YrJ^,p^,  p^ perhaps  tne  deteftnthed  \ai!k:ofiiav\»}dytjpini, 
and  conscfited  to  accqaipaiiv  aie  back  ti^  the  city  wlih  the  'gffl^'^hom/i  teoh 


"  Hert4K'Open«d  bifk  wntiqgKliBai^  f^n4  showea  inesqinehiitirrwjnAx^fke 
tdd  m^-m^thttiohM^,  Dv^iffST ^H^ <<l^v<^  ^Qtj  ride  thi^'eVenJfhg/lWMifidlHM 
oupmaal  f  inKibatmti'Xtf  Ai«U>lTrnF^^  assigniW'a  ci&tisd/'  Hb^h'ardly 

«palc)s-««Ds4idttriflK(tJn^.nrA^  bajfe.]^^^  andf  H  wj^s  ev^^ 
wtngbcdrjhaAyilgrJttBl  bi^jinuKlp>U!here  wa9  a  ^s^edhess  !n  hW4iteI4tiifb6fy'^at 
X  doiBdsioC  inMmpW  ^^t  i^th  ihc-s?^d>,  ^;^hls  is  Adaftj  ttrthfl^'^ftld 
might  have  been  the  happiest  day  of  my  1i[e;  a»it.v%     y      '      f*  '^H^^^mmdy 
,  seelnio^^lasbafsli^of  ii«i,viiM  }»5f»y/^  his  feeling^.   .  We  Wdd;  V^^^WlViMMly 


•ifrternratM. i»y'9MfM  i^t^s^ieewed  to  proceed  from  a  cptt^e  1^  mii^fi€k 
thbutoeSl^  ■  .W«>p«tfed  u^xiu^  qopes^  to  inquire  of  a  con/aoZtn^'dtab<!Knj[Vt^ 

"littJsgBldc»ftitiGk4|v ;  He  (oid  wktha,t  a  ^idow  had  jn&t}  To^t'lier  oflR^'^Sd, 

-AiuLiEsl  the  sounds  proceeaed  from  tne  wa!Iings'of  i8(9r£tie'^6iiifei»^ipii*({he 
corpse.    Lord  Byron  was  much  affected ;  snd  his  superstition,  acted  upon  by 

'&  sMhMesrthlit'ietrfoed  tojbie:  prescnMmeDt,  jed.him  to  ,augur  some  disaster. 

\*tihtSiVnbv  b^  lia^p.n'  sftid  Mr  *  tOlJ  hear  tbatinj;)[^^ktet  ii.#^^ 
Have  a^eat  ht)*tor  of  »ft^w«r«*Ene»;.j)«Qpikwly;b^  aL^liq 
kept  a  register bf  thirtn."  f  ^wsmmntoM Iny^vmtioiki^ii^ ^^WKfri  ft9»<* 

,  so  l^st  year  t  and.  What^W  ¥etyiMttiai4iiAd€|:']i^.teti9r;3iwcpiR<(,  1^^ 

,  veddlt^yd/iyi  and  her  answer  t^eiHHied'  me' vtHdvliiuift  tmimjihatbtfiSf 
wmlei^liaqpdu^ary  things  have  hipfa^ned  to^mo  dtivmy bictlldajnp^ottr 
toNapokoHf  ABd4  mvre.  wotiderral  diin/«f^itee''litM»wciwred  to 

*' AntomoitQ^f'^,  .^ ,'-,,  ,  /  ,^\  ^  "^  ^  i    '-  •  "  '  "■''^  ^'^  ^*'J-  f>oo:7  s  ;•.  -^T^/ir 

-/  •  On  t!i<?  ^tjb^t'of  paUtics/h^.pbwi^  ii^ 
wa,8  giK>t  m^^  for  a  bolitid^S^  at  h^m^buj^atiieddkouULniQver  liafv^  ad- 
hered Jo  a  party/t4l^pajcli&fhi^tdtttoia>>bf  fr'e^ 
factions  and  contegts  of  pontical  iiien.  ^TBSElt!i;kft^#^i(^^Aft^ilk^8t 


414  CmpersaliOffn  of  hord  Btfrim. 


i   l< 


^bm  od/f  aoe  Kfaom  lie  had  ftUad(^»  OQ^  whom  4&«  WQii)d  oomume  to 
attadl—^wbom  iie  detesUMi  Ha  obiervad  gcipecriwg  Ya»  Imre  of 
freedom: 

"  Perhaps  if  I  Iwd  Aeirer  txa^eiledT-Atver  iefi  ipy  own  iOQUOlJy  JiP^ns*  "^7 
Views  would  luvei>ecA«BOwUtaiud.    Tkey  exieno  to  tfoie  goo^  of  nmnfcijaii 
in  geoerAl^-Kif  tjbie  worU  at  iv^-    Pcrboj^  tiie  pnoetfate  aitufttion  of  Portus^ 
ana  Spaia— the  ijraiwv «f4be  Jijirks  io  Greeee^-theoppmstloDs pf  tl»e  Att&^ 
trUn  Goyemineiit  ax  yiivicf^rr-the  io«^  UehMcuaem.  pf  tjbie  Papal  States, 
(aot  lo  floentiou  Ii^l^,}— 4ejD(le4  Xq  Insfurp  iq^  wjiU)  4  Iffrexif  iiberly.     "Sq 
Italian  eould  hnv^  i^ii^cef)  m^ire  than  {^  xo  hav«,  sfi^p  ^  cop^tiuion  fa4al>li»brd 
on  this  aide  the  A^tf ^    1 1^  fyx  Romwia  as  if  sbp  had  beej)  jny  own  jcpuxiiij, 
and  VMOwld  have  xisfced  ff^yliffi  «4id  tortuDe  for  h^lV  as  (  i^y  yet  for  ibe 
Gxee^s.*    I  am  beeame  ^  ckizen  pf  the  world.    Ther^ Js  w^  m9»  I  envy  so 
much  as  Locd  Cochcaocu   HU  £ptxdOic^  into  LioiL  wihid)  I^e  anoammd 
in  to-dajr^s  paper*  jjs  one  of  the  £te^t  eFei^  of  \hc  oj^y.    M^^iroeojidMo,  too, 
(whom  you  inow  ao  welf^  is  S»o  worthy  of  the  be$t  tiq:^^  of  GsP^(^»    Fa» 
Uioiism  and  virtue  aj»  not  quite  «3ctiact/ 

''  I  told  him  thai  I  thouglu  the  best  lines  he  had  ever  wnttw  W£De  his 
Addness  to  Greece,  bpynnlng  '  Land  of  the  Unforgotten  Br^V^  •'  i  should 
be  glad,  said  be,  to  think  inax  I  haxre  added  a  sp^urk  to  the  flam^,  1  Jove 
Greece,  And  take  the  strongest  int^est  in  her  struggle.'' 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  followiog  beautiful  stanaaa  fiKiin  die  Port's 
peui  addressed  to  the  Cou9te39  Guiscioli;  on  hb  hmng  Venicp : — 

'^  River  tlMt  loUest^thr  ameo^weNs 
Whene  dnieUf  the  jady  M  vy  Iovr,  «rlien  skkfi 
Walks  ^r  the  bmk,  am  th^se  jpeif^ha^ice  -fec^Us 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  ov  me ; 

What  if  Ay  deeo  and  «n\td»  atreaon  ahoiikl  be 
A  iMrarjaf>nyMttrWw*he#eahe«agr  read  ' 

The  tbommmi 'thnua^rtal  m»w  hiumi  to  tbM, 
fVild  AS  «hjr  wavt^  iNid  hMdlot^  ai:i|iy  ape^ 

Whaido  i  ee^t-- Aosifffof^ritiy  boMPt^ 

Aiie  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dadc««d  strongs  f 

3uch  as  my  feaings  wef«  and  ote,  t^oii  a^rt  $    - 
And  sudk  as  ihou  art,  were  my  p^^eion^  long. 

*f!'im^  may  have  somewhat  tanied  them,  not  (q^  evei;,  .     ^^    . 
Thou  overflow*si  thy  banks^  and  not  for  aye^  .  ■  *  ■ 

•fhy  bosom  overt)oilS^  congenial  dver ! 
Thy  floods  subside ;  and  mine  have  sxJrtfc  away—'   "■'-•'• 

But  left  long  wrecks  behiod  them  j  and  again         '     "    ^'*' 
JBome  on  onr  old  unchanged  eareQ^  we  move; ' 
Thou  Jtendest  wildly  onward  to  ihe  wxio, 
...  And  1 1^  loving  <Mifflaboidd  not  love.     >  1!  :>^    I 

'    -  'iPfa^cttmflnati  belioldmllawaepbaoeaiih  j       *'* 

...   IW-i^iwa  waiUs,iwd«iu9WNr«tfaBr|eet;  -  .il 

.iiec(«^  wiMiook-pnthaa,Wihan|he  shall  bwMfee   •  .. /-      .. 
Xke  twili^t  i»ir>  iinJi^iii»»?d  >y  s^m^uer'^  li^tf 


t'  iM  O    I  if  /        • 


*  **  And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words,  (and— should 
My  chance  so  happen, — deeds,)  ^with  all  who  war 
With  Thought.     And  of  Thought's  foes  by  far  mo^t  rmjc 

TfrtA^  toA  «yc0ptiaQ(s  have  been  and  are. 
1  knttw not  who  inay  conquer:  if  I  could 

Have  such  a  J|>re80ieoce,  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  j^lfltn,  sworn,  downright  decc^nation 
Of  evt$^  despoiiioi  J  n  every  nation  V* 

Don  Juaif  Canto  Xf. 


She  will  look,  on  thee j  I.haveJook'd  ^u.tboQ, 
*     r uf!  of  i)\tX  tnought,  tind  from  that  moment  neVr 
•    ^nf   -jThy  .|<rat€?P5  cotild  1  di*am  of,  name  or  see. 

Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her.  '    '  * 

. '  'Her  bngkt  oyeBiviU  be  imaged  in  thy  stream ; 
>  *      Vea*  thay  tm  meet  iffae  wave  1  ga«e  wi  noir : 
'     Mint  caniwtinttieBa,  uren  inaoream, ' 
/    .>  Thathappy  wave  repasvme'ro  Its'fldvr. - 

The  wave  that *bears  my  tears  returns  no  more: " 
'  Will  she  return  by  whonpi  that  wave  shaT!  sweep.?'    " 
Bbtb  tnead  thy  banks,  both  ivander  on  thy  sbore^ 
1  near  thy  source,  she  hj  the  dafk-blue  deep. 

But  that  wbidi  kecpeth  iw  apart  \s  not  ,    , 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave^i  mwr  space  of  eartfc,  , 

'  But.  the  distracfiow  of  a  various  lot,  , 
As  variotts  as  the  climates  of  our  Mr^. 

A  stranger  loves  a  lady  of  the  bndj 
.  Born  far  bejon^  the  mountains,  but  bis  blood 
Is  ail  meridian^  as  if  never  fanpM 
By  the  bleak  wind  that  cbills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blaod  is  «3i  meridiaiis  were  ttnol* 
I  had  not  left  my  cliaie ; — I  ehaU  not  be. 
In  spk««l  tawuw  tie^^r-to  be  forM,  *' 

A  slave  agaiv  of  4o«9>  at  iesit  of  inee. 

Tis  vain  to  tftrugglo  ■  let  roe  periah  younjp*^ 

Live  as  I  Stved,  and  love  at  I  nave  loved; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  1  apmtig. 

And  then  at  least  toy  heart  oan  no^er  be  moved.** 
That  Lord  By  COOL  nhQuld  b«^  JPMMadt(Qbi«  ireligi^Na^  aoepticism  some 
superstitious  weakaeftsea,w^  am^a^  jnany.  iotiBtt  awmsno  incompa* 
tibility.  There  is  little  or«o  comMidoii  hutimm  rtMon  aad  sentiment, 
and  all  imagmatirepefsomi  ti'e'ltal^le  to  tliis'^Ki^eftse :  for  superstition  is 
the  malady  of  man  himse}f,!0idy  asheisBii  imagiaatire  animaL  He  once 
consulted  a  conjurer,  SK»re  outof  dport  than  cutlosity.  He  was  told  that 
two  years  would  be  fatal  to  him,  liis  twenty-seventh  and  his  thirty- 
seventh.  In  the  first  he  married,  in  tbe  second  he  died^  Lest,  how* 
ever,  this  ciuncidence  should  appest  somethh)g  supematar^  we  may  add 
that  the  witch  was  mistaken  In  oiber  particuUrs. .  Whoever  feels 
strongly  must  bejuily^tQ  tbpse  df^prea^uoaa  of  4|uzit9  wtueii  engender  the 
notion  of  forebodings :  no  iTue.lQvqr,]iriU  dai)bt.thiat  Aodfeir  of  us  all 
but  will  recollect  instances  inwliiekrivi^have'flaMftmdior^eaaed  ourselves 
with  such  trifles,  when  muakcaoTed'by^pasaiwU'  <T4w  Mil]|ect of  religion 
Lord  B.  seems  always  to  luwr  vkwad  wfth  s^poetV  eye  ;^'and  however 
much  he  may  have  hwai  ofianded  with  dM  Atauas  of>  dstaUishments, 
and  jealous  of  priestty  vntftiaMi^tf  ftnUMiity  In  flMhranllers,  he  seems 
to  have  regaorded  liie  subject  more'  AS' im  author  thain  t.,  man ;  much, 
however,  of  what  is  relatM  of  hhn  in  the  Jbumal  en  this  %6ad,  may  have 
been  mere  idle  indulgence  of  mood,  repeated  without  reflection,  and 
forgotten  as  soon  as  said.  Of  the  work  itself,  it  jfs  needless  to  add 
more.  Everv  body  will  read  it^  as  every  body  reads  whatsver  appears 
concerning  Lord  6yron.  Mr.  Medwin!s  ^'Mt^yjiTitancft  with  his  hero 
commenced  through  the  introduction  of  SheUey ;  and  he  ^eems  to  have 
obtained  a  prompt  admission  into  the  confidence  of  the  confraternity. 
What  this  opportunity  afforded  him  of  knowing,  he  apparently  has  col- 
lected with  industry,  and  reported  with  fideUty.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  a  book  must  be  at  once  interesting  and  amusing  in  no 
common  degree. 


(  416  > 

LAOS   ATSAHBlfTly   Oft  TUB    FftAtSB  09   BLACKIK^. 

C^nt  SIms  were  iBcii  pHMOj^iK  blMxaCiDi^N  yvtc^ 

t»  etiuefit  iMMUiliuu  to  acek» 

Wnh  pdttlltlCM  MNV^ 


And  mslving  to  tltiBe  by  ft  i^sjikt  of  out  owb» 
Onr  eum  w«  ttnider  fram  the  kead  to  iIk  foot, 
JuMPttBie  tmui  tone bbmbbsb^ mmi poBin  CBt  oooc 

Ob  UttlMiiktof  the  JM^yo  plwiiMilfniilil 

WIto  wkb  LyooofaHn'ft  oabbdbM  ywdrjnw 
And  fs  who  Mm  Mwuitbndioal  rakt 

At  Cuibn^BB*  fiin  tobiM  of  amm  Napicf » 
liinoMBU  Arutotlo,  and  take  to  the  bottle 
nut  wifii  **  Fatent  Whrkii^*^  uMcribed  ob  ki  thfottb  ; 
For  Napier  aod  Gntk  an  by  fear  «Bdenlaod» 
WhOe  all  caa  decide  whcB  year  Uadkng  ia  faod* 

When  a  mtleflDan  dnbbM  fay  the  kni^t  of  the  bntah* 

Who  has  set  np  yoar  foot  in  Corin&an  stjie. 
For  the  rest  of  your  wardrobe  you  care  not  a  nuh» 

Secore  of  the  paUic^sdistiogoishinc  smiley 
Though  your  dress  may  be  dusty,  ana  musty  and  ftisty. 
You're  whttewashM  by  blackul^  and  cannot  he  rusty;— - 
Such  errors  as  these  are  but  yenial  and  twaXL, 
People  look  at  your  boot,  which  atones  for  them  alL 


And  ye  who  are  stmnKng  your  fortODcs  I0 

By  die  brief  or  the  bolusy  law.  eoaiBKs«e»  or  liado. 
Your  pitiful  schemes  of  ambttion  fonakc^ 

Ana  be  makers  of  blaekini^  by  tanata  undismay*d» 
For  what  is  auguster  than  g^rioB  a  lustre 
To  those  who  without  vou  wocSd  hardly  pass  UMister, 
And,  by  selling  your  "  briBiaBt  and  ImMiifiil  jet,** 
A  name  and  a  fortune  together  to  get? 

Day  and  Martin  now  lao^  as  th^  ride  in  their  ooach« 

Till  they  're  black  in  the  iaoe  as  their  customers*  boots  \ 
Warren  swears  that  his  blacking 's  b^ood  all  approadi^ 

Which  Turner's  advertisement  pin mply  rdfiites ; 
Tliey  hector  and  hnff»  print,  publish  and  putf, 
And^  write  in  the  papers  ridiculous  stuff. 
While  Hunt  who  was  bbcken'd  by  all»  and  run  down. 
Takes  a  thriyii^  rerenge  as  be  blackens  the  town. 


bdibd 

With  the  foods  of  these  rwabin  Uaebiagia  wM 
But  the  high  polished  town  saeM  ta  pMMMse  «H, 

And  the  parties  get  fieh  in  each  other's  daspiie  $ 
FormyownpaKi  think,!  shall  ana  i^pnymk. 
In  a  bottle  with  faunp-blacfc  and  bear  to  the  hriaky 
And  setup  at  once  for  a  shiner  of  shoes, 
Siftoa  1  never  riudl  shme  hy  the  aid  of  the 


4(>A) 
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*'  The  club  [of  United  Inshai^gJ  a4Qp^  the  declaration  of  their  brethren 
of  Bel&8ty  with  whom  they  iiiltflwuW^yoyened  a  correspondence.    It  is  bat 

Justice  to  an  U»»^  m^f/S^  ^^^ijtoi^gMi^^M^fc^iig^^^^^"^  ^^ 
nia  princbles^  *^ fV^TY"  Wt% ^'^^TTViii ">iff^^™>riiA''W/CT^^"  ^^^^  ^^^ 
aion,  well  kiv^^tiU(>1^  )4ff^dgH(^i^«^  l&$  99^^S^^f^)il8W^  ^^'  ^P"~ 
lariiy  among  the  coa^<m^  thf  ^^  lSc3«^wW>^  *»«  j»*^ 
enjoved  the  most  u^j^hfitfyid^  ipflu^  tg^tjt^i^iiand,  m  fact, 

in  the  event  his  pbjaibr^;^  wj^  9fip''i|^^->;..'CK<U  4<^Mf»v4^         prevent 
his  taking  his  pa(|  d0<^4&«  «i)4A^%^  gratifica- 

tion of  his  i^vm^  ii/^mSLM  m  t^  *»I%QuHB^^  ^»*  Tandy 

was  a  very  sincere  republican,  and  it  did  not  require  mucTi  argument  to  shew 
him  the  impossibility  of  «ttAiitiYI|^i^9e|ifftbli)»b{f  4lt^db^^ 
powers  of«4t^*wkofe')Mfo^'  H«5'thdffibf^  lA^bliV^  lesser  object 
for  thesreater,  and  gave'ttp'llM'^seMMiti-Mhtciiet  whleii^^4ssessed,  and 
had  well  earned,  «itP<40M^«n3^  't<»  elM'«Aiflifigeiiaf  of^ilM}t:IWfluence  which 
he  might  have,  and  wlri<;h1i«'#tfn  desenrad  «»  hm/  itr^MnnAn.  For  my 
part  1  thic^l  iri%ll^  Uv'  meifltofli  llm^  *lltts  tim^  th«r«RibHiGbent  of  a  re- 
public was  not  th^(tlillMtaffi^^j«ft«l^myispe«fte{iotltri^^ 
secure  the  \Tdt.\Aai%i»&'^^mfC^iism^^''8m^  '«ay4brin  of  git^ernment,  to 
which  I  ^^,^i,l%f|p^af i^<).  t^  ^^jina.  so.  de.epjy,  rooted  iiittu  nature,  that 


which  was  li|d|f^W  in  .perfect  coincidence,  as  to  its  operation,  wiih^that  of  those 
men  wh^^viewfip.ine  question  on  a  broader  and  juster  scale  tha^  I  did  at  the 
tim^  1  mehtioni.  6ut  to  return.^  The  club  was  scarcely  formed  before  1  lost 
all  pretension^^|o  ^y  thing  like lafluence  on  their  measures — a. circumstance 
which  at  first'  mortified'  me  not  a  little ;  and,  perhaps,  had  I  Vetained  more 
weight  in  theiajfeaHMHa^if«Hgfai?h|ire'pfevMilsd,.atvea.«toiA  occasions  I 
laboured  \iigdma»im^iifii/f*^i'fiti9vpmt^^^  which 

gave  their  enemies  but  (ott-gnktRvboiMi^  ovasdbtitiib'  J^tii«ai^y  to  be  wise 
after  the  ev^fttn ;.. abfk wm,  hft  wi\tMi \mX  *! aooa.aupk>in>o  Abscuri ty  in  the 
club,  whichy  however,  >Jud  ihersa^fiulSDBjta  9«fr:dBiijr>hicfotting  in  num- 
bers and  cQManHiMBH  fEkari.  Gaibotios^  -  ^tti2euladi]r/«'ftaoUtd»lA  crowds,  as 
well  as  the  Pro£e^fevit»'tiiiHdbetK«6t«Btf^^  for  their 

liberality  and  public  spirit  {aQAfivia«r0i^aiiSM)iir4ia«d^iin«nn|  Kmust  do  the 

body 
>ted 

tions,  moStfy  wifiteft  "b^  CH'.  l!»ennan, 'ami  iiiany  ^f  theffi^^Tmiratly  well 
done,  began  tt>*'(i^w,^e^  public  atienlion,  espcclatit  asi)\ejjuite  evidently 
the  production  of  tf'i^^tVAitterly  disclaiming  alt  pai^'' tlifW^^^motives,  and 
acting  on  aJ^ro«^d  prigiiiai  scale,  not 'snaring  thpi^\<f^b^^i^^  themselves 
patriots  more  fti^n  tnose  who  were  the  nabriual  'slS^iS'oMlre&vernment — 
A  system  in  whi^Ii  I' heartily  *c6n6ui1red',  having  Utlg^*M)tfrf3n^  a  more  sin- 
cere contempt  for  whitis  rtiUd  thmf4Q^lrimii^iBf;fhiikiSM^fM^ramon  pro- 
stitutes of  th»4MBB«r>lMMk|  idMtwtBfcjftt.t«Mti^%l6ctfi»tWiypocrisy.  At 
length  the  Soliciioii  gi^aiaL  i«4ydbiBfy<rf  JhbrSopijh^  bjftrjPigroade  use  of 
expressions  in  thoji&«ft»  ettCbiunqiiSf  eiktiHPi^  ^i^W^teJ^n  explanation 
was  demanded  of  iliii«tdbf&SuM)a.fitt(i^:flbalrpiifi/ aiijC^Twrty,  secretary. 
Butler  was  satis&wi^idiyMwrMerfqtti^rtdfl^^y^^  it  is  not 

my  affair  to  detail,  the  Sol^ffMiglbiifntcit  JeiigdMMwup^iid  ,ttt  Ahe  House  of 
a  breach  of  privil<p;iidrfnb4fffwribqirfiWBiltiri»)^  custody. 

He  was,  in  consequence,  arrested  by  a  messen^r,  from  whom  he  found 
msaas  to  escape  ^  and  immediately  a  proclamation  was  issued,  offering  a 

*  Continned  irom  page  347. 
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reward  for  retaVing;  him.  The  Society  now  was  in  a  difficuk  tiMiatioD,  and  1 
thought  myself  called^  upon  to  make  an  effort,  at  alt  hazards  to  mytdf,  to 
prevent  Us  falling,  by  improper  timidity,  in  the  public  opinion.  We  were, 
in  fact,  committed  with  tne  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  privi- 
le^ ;  and,  liavine  fiiirly  engaged  in  the  contest,  it  was  impossible  to  recede 
without  a  total  forfeiture  of  character.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Society,  whose  many  virtues,  public  and  private,  had  set  his  name  above  the 
reach  of  even  the  malevolence  of  party,  whose  situation  in  life  was  of  the 
most  respectable  rank,  (if  rank  be  indeed  respectable) ;  and,  above  all,  whose 
personal  courage  was  not  to  be  shaken — a  circumstance,  in  the  actual  sima^ 
tion  of  affairs,  of  the  last  importance.  To  Rowan,  therefore,  1  applied.  I 
shewed  him  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  was  rather  setting  against  us 
in  the  business,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  some  of  us  should  step  for* 
ward  and  expose  themselves  at  all  risks,  to  shew  the  House  of  Commona, 
and  the  nation  at  laree,  that  we  were  not  to  be  intimidated  or  put  down  so 
easily  j  and  I  offeren,  if  he  would  take  the  chair,  that  1  would,  with  the 
Society's  permission,  act  as  secretary,  and  that  We  would  give  our  signatures 
to  such  publications  as  circumstances  might  render  necessary.  Rowan 
instantly  agreed ;  and  accordingly  on  the  next  night  of  meeting,  he  wm 
chosen  chairman  and  1  secretary  m  the  absence  of  Tandy ;  and  the  Society 
having  agreed  to  the  resolutions  proposed,  which  were  worded  in  a  manner 
very  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  fiict, 
amounted  to  a  challenge  of  their  authority,  we  inserted  them  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  printed  5000  copies  with  our  names  affixed.  The  least  that 
Rowan  and  I  expected  in  consequence  of  this  step,  (which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was,  I  must  say,  rather  a  bold  one,)  was  to  be  committed  to 
Newgate  for  a  breach  of  privilege  ;  and,  perhaps,  exposed  to  personal  di8ciia-> 
sion  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  \  for  he  proposed 
and  1  screed,  that  if  any  disrespectful  language  was  applied  to  ehher  of  its  in 
any  debate  which  might  arise  on  the  busmess,  we  would  attack  the  person, 
whoever  he  might  be,  immediately,  and  obliee  him  either  to  recant  bi» 
words  or  give  battle.  AH  our  determinations,  however,  came  to  nothing 
The  House  of  Commons,  either  content  with  their  victory  over  Tandy,  wbo 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  some  time,  or  not  thinking  Rowan  and 
myself  objects  sufficiently  important  to  attract  their  notice;  or,  peiinps^ 
(which  I  rather  believe,)  not  wishing  just  then  to  embroil  themselves  with  n 
man  of  Rowan's  firmness  and  courage,  not  to  speak  of  his  great  and  jnsiil|y 
merited  popularity,  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of  our  resolutions ;  and  in  this 
manner  oe  and  I  had  the  ^ood  fortune,  or,  if  1  may  say,  the  merit,  to  rescae 
the  Society  from  a  situation  of  considerable  dimculty;  without  any  actii«l 
suffering,  though  certainly  with  some  personal  hasara  on  our  parts.  Wo 
had,  likewise,  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Society,  instead  of  losing  grasmd, 
rise  rapidly  in  the  public  opinion  by  their  firmness  on  the  occasion,  ohortiy- 
after,  on  tne  last  day  of  the  session,  Tandy  appeared  in  public,  and  was  takcai 
into  custody,  the  whole  Society  attending  m  a  body  to  the  House  of  Cosa*< 
mons.  He  was  ordered  by  the  Speaker  to  be  committed  to  NewBate,^wlit* 
tjker  he  was  conveyed,  the  Society  attending  him  as  before;  and  the  Pasli»'~ 
meot  being  proro^ed  in  half  an  hour  after,  he  was  liberated  immediataiy, 
and  escorted  in  tnumph  to  his  own  house.  On  this  occasion  Rowan  and 
I  attended,  of  course,  and  were  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
A^  we  were  pot  sure  hut  we  might  be  attacked  ourselves,  w«  took  pains  to 
place  ourselves  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  to  wear  our  whig-cmb  mi* 
form^  whJ phi  were  rather  gavi^y*  i"  Order  to  signify  t(»  all  whotn  it  mi^lit 
concern,  that  there  we  were.  ,  A  good  many  of  the  members,  Weobsenied^ 
remarked  us,  but  no  farther  notke  was  taken  ;  oer  names  were  never  ^menK 
uoned;,the  whole  business  passed  over  oiifetly,  and  I  resigned  -  ory  pto« 
iecnetairahip,  being  the  only  office  1  evfr  held  in  tlie  Society^  into  the  limds 
of  Taocly,  who  resumed  his  functions.    This  was  in  Spring  1798*     i  should 
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jobMnre,  that  the  dqr  after  the  ]>«b]icatioti  abovementioned*  when  1  attended 
near  the  House  of  Commons  in  expectation  of  being  called  before  them  to 
answer  for  what  I  had  done»  and  had  requested  my  friend.  Sir  Laurence 
Persons'*  to  giye  me  notice  in  order  that  I  might  present  myself,  the  House 
took  lire  by  accident,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

^  '*  The  Society  of  tJoited  Irishmen  beginning  to  attract  the*pub1ic  notice  con- 
siderably in  consequence  of  the  event  I  have  mentioned,  and  it  being  pretty 
generally  known  that  I  was  princinally  instrumental  in  its  formation,  I  was 
one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  from  tne  barrister,  who  had  about  two  years  be- 
fore s|)oken  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  leaders^ — a  business  of  which  I  had 
]oQg  since  discharged  my  memory.     He  told  me  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  new 
line  I  was  adopting  in  politics  j  tne  more  so,  as  1  might  rely  upon  it  that  the 
principles  I  now  held  would  never  be  generally  adopted,  and  consequently  £ 
was  devoting  myself  without  advancing  any  beneficial  purpose.     He  also  tes- 
tiBed  some  surprise  at  my  conduct,  and  insinuated  pretty  directly,  though 
with  great  civility,  that  I  had  not  kept  &ith  with  the  Whigs,  with  whom  he 
professed  to  understand  I  had  connected  myself,  and  whom  in  consequence  I 
ought  to  have  consulted  before  I  took  so  decided  a  line  of  conduct  as  1  had 
Jateiy  done.    I  did  not  like  the  latter  part  of  his  discourse  at  all :  however  f 
answered  him  with  great  civility  on  my  part,  '  that  as  to  the  principles  he 
mentioned,  I  had  not  adopted  them  without  examination — that  as  to  the 
pamphlet  I  had  written  in  the  Catholic  cause,  I  had  not  advanced  a  syllable  I 
did  not  conscientiously  believe,  and  consequently  1  was  neither  inclined  to 
repent  nor  retraet.'    As  to  my  supposed  connexion  with  the  Whigs,  I  re- 
minded him  that  I  had  not  sought  them  :  on  the  contrary,  they  had  sought 
me.     If  they  had  on  reflection  not  thought  me  worth  cultivating,  that  was 
no  fault  of  mine,     i  observed  also  that  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  whom  f 
looked  upon  as  principal  in  the  business,  had  never  spoken  to  me  above  a 
doaen  times  in  my  life,  and  then  merely  on  ordinary  topics :  that  I  was  too 
proud  to  be  treated  in  that  manner:  and  if  I  was  supposed  capable  Of  render- 
ing service  to  the  party,  it  could  only  be  by  confiding  in  and  communicating 
with  me,  that  I  could  be  really  serviceable,  and  on  that  footing  only  wouljd  I 
consent  to  be  treated ;  that  probably  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  think  that  rather  a 
lofty  declaration,  but  it  was  my  determination,  the  more  so,  as  I  knew  he  was 
rathera  proud  man :  finally,  1  observed,  he  had  my  permission  to  report  all  this, 
and  that  1  looked  upon  myself  as  under  no  tie  of  obligation  whatsoever;  that  I 
had  written  a  ]Mimpnlet,  unsolicited,  in  favour  of  the  party ;  that  I  had  conse- 
quently been  employed  in  a  business  professionally,  which  produced  me  eighty 
guineas  ;  that  I  looked  on  mvselfas  sufficiently  rewarded,  but  1  also  considered 
the  money  as  fully  earned ;  that  1  had  at  present  taken  my  party ;  that  my 'prin- 
ciples were  known  i  and  1  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  retract  them.    What  I  had 
done,  I  had  done,  and  I  was  determined  to  abide  by  it. — My  friend  then  said^' 
he  was  sorry  to  see  me  so  obstinate,  and  protestins:  that  his  principal  object 
was  to  serve  me,  in  which  1  believed  him,  he  took  his  leave,  and  this  ptt  ati 
end  completelT  to  the  idea  of  a  connexion  with  the  Whigs.   1  spoke' rath'et- 
haughtily  in  this  affair,  because  I  was  somewhat  provoked  at  the  msinuation 
of  dnplicity,  and  besides  I  wished  to  have  a  blow  at  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  who 
seemed  desirous  to  reiain  me  as  a  kind  of  pamphleteer  in  his  service,  at  tb^ 
same  time  that  he  avoided  industriously  any  thing  like  communication  wim 
me;  a  situation  to  which  I  was  neither  so  weak  nor  so  mean  as  to  sul^ 
myself  to  be  reduced ;  and  as  T  well  knew  he  was  one  of  the  proudest  mett 
in  Ireland,  I  took  care  to  speak  on  a  footling  of  the  most  inde{)endent  equa^ 
lity.    After  this  discussion  1  for  the  second  time  dismissed  all  idte  of  Poi)- 
sonhy  and  the  Whigs»  but  I  had  good  reason  a  long  time  aflter  to  befieirethal 
he  had  not  so  readily  forgot  the  husiness  as  I  had;  and  indeed  he  #at  Very 
near  having  his  full  revenge  upon  me,  as  1  shall  mention  in  its  place. 

**  I  have  already  observed  that  the  6rst  attempts  of  the  Catholic  Comoitttee, 
after  the  secession  of  their  aristocracy,  were  totallv  unsuccessful.  In  Ifgo 
they  eonld  not  even  find  a  member  olparliament  who  wout((  condi^ehd'  t6 
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pKs^t  tbeir  petition.  la  1791^  Ridbaid  Burlu;  iHhetk  (heir  fjg^iit,  IM  pre-  , 
pared  oo  tbeir  behalf  a.veiy  w^  written  phiUppick»  bui  which,  eatmm  was 
no  p«|liioa»  Which  aAec  considerable  difficulties  rMulxiog  &i  a  great  degree 
fVom  hit  want  of  temper  and  dUcretion»  waa»  after  beli^  offered  to  aod  ae- 
oc|ited  by  difibrent  membecs^al  kasth  finally  refused*  a.circaiDstance  which 
by  diMaitting  him  eakremely  wilihaHparties*  I  believe  deieimiacd  him  to  qnit 
IreUodT 

**  After  hit  departuie  another  petition  wa«  prepared  and  presented  hj , 

but'jno  unlbrtunate  paper  was  ever  •o  maltreated.  The  Coannittee  ia 
gener^  and  ita  most  active  and  oateoaible  members  in  particular^  were 
vilified  ai)d  abnaed  in  the  mMsesi  manner.  They  were  callea  a  rabble  oTob- 
aoure  portei^rinking  mecmmics,  without  property,  pretension,  or  infloence, 
who  met  in  holes  and  cornera,  and  fancieid  tnemseives  the  representatiTei  of 
the  Catholic  body,  who  disavowed  and  despised  them.  The  independence 
aod  reapectability  of  the  sixty-eight  renegadoes  who  had  set  their  nands  so 
in&mously  to  their  act  of  apostacy,  were  extolled  to  the  skies,  while  the  lowert 
and  most  clumsy  personalities  were  heaped  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Coon- 
mittee,  particularly  Edward  Byrne  and  John  Keogh,  who  had  the  faonoar  to 
be  selected  from  tneir  brethren  and  exposed  as  butts  for  the  small  wit  of  the 
prostitutes  of  the  Govern  menL  Finally,  the  petition  of  the  Catholics,  three 
millions  of  people,  was  by  special  motion  of  David  La  Touche,  taken  off  the 
table  yf  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  had  been  suffered  to  remain  for 
liiree  days  and  rejected.  Never  was  an  address  to  a  legislative  body,  more  vo- 
pitifully  used.  The  people  of  Belfast,  rapidly  advancing  in  the  career  of  wis- 
dom and  liberality,  had  presented  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  much 
more  pointed  than  that  which  they  presented  for  themselves ;  for  their  peti- 
tion waa  extremely  well  guarded,  aaking  only  the  right  of  elective  franchise 
and  equal  admission  to  grand  juries,  whereas  that  ofBelfast  prayed  the  entire 
admission  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  This  petition  was  also,  on  motion  of 
the  same  member,  taken  off  the  table,  and  r^ected,  and  the  two  papers  scot 
forth  together  to  wander  as  they  might. 

*'  There  seems  from  this  time  a  special  providence  to  have  watch^  over 
Ireland,  and  to  have  turned  to  her  profit  and  advantage  the  deepest-laid  and 
most  artful  schemes  of  her  enemies.  Every  measure  adopted,  and  skilfttUj 
adopted,  to  thwart  the  expectations  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  crash  the  rising 
spirit  of  union  between  them  and  the  Dissenters,  has,  without  exception, 
tended  to  confirm  and  fortify  both  ;  and  the  fiict  1  am  about  to  mention,  is,  (or 
on^,  a  striking  proof  of  the  assertion.  The  principal  charge  raised  in  the 
H0US9  of  Commons,  in  the  general  outcry  a^nst  the  Geneiai  Committee, 
was,  that  they  were  a  self-appointed  body,  not  nominated  by  the  Catholics  of 
the  nation,  and  consequently  not  authorised  to  speak  on  their  behalf.  Tlus 
argument,  which  in  fact  was  the  truth,  was  triumphantly  dwelt  upon  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholics ;  but  in  the  end,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  oeen  naore 
fwtuoate  for  their  wishes  if  they  had  not  laid  such  a  stress  upon  the  ciicinii- 
stance^  and  drawn  the.  line  of  separation  so  strongly  between  the  Genenl 
Committee  and  the  body  at  large  {  for  the  Catholics  through  Ireland,  who 
had  hitherto  been  indolent  spectators  of  the  business,  seeing  their  brethren  df 
Dublin,  and  especially  the  General  Committee,  insulted  and  abused  for  their 
exertions  in  pursuit  of  that  liberty,  which,  if  attained,  must  be  a  common 
blessinff  to  all,  came  forward  as  oue^  man  from  every  quarter  of  the  nation, 
with.aodresses  and  resolutions  adopting  the  measures  ot  the  General  Commit- 
tee as  their  own,  declaring  that  body  the  only  organ  competent  to  speak 
for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  condemning,  in  terms  of  the  most  marked 
disapprobation  and  contempt,  the  conduct  of  the  sixty-eight  apostates  who 
were  so  triumphantly  held  up  by  the  hirelings  of  Government  as  the  respect- 
able part  of  the  Catholic  community.  The  question  was  now  plainly  decided  ; 
the  aristocracy  shrunk  back  in  disgrace  and  obscurity,  leaving  the  field  open 
to  the  democracy,  and  that  body  neither  wanted  talent  nor  spirit  to  profit  of 
the  advantage  01  their  present  situation. 
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''TheCadioliesof  DttbUn  w«re  at  tlili  period  to  the  Catholics  of  Irdand, 
trhat  Paris  at  the  commeneeinent  of  the  l^rencih  rerolution  was  to  the  De^ 
partmenls.  Their  sentimeut  was  that  of  the  natton,  and  whatever  poHtical 
measure  they  adopted  was  sure  to  be  obeyed.  Still,  however,  there  was 
wanting  a  personal  communicatioB  between  tne  General  Committee  and  their 
constituebu  in  the  country ;  and  as  the  Catholic  Qile$tion  had  now  ^wn  to 
considerable  magnitude,  so  much,  indeed,  as  to  absorb  all  other  political  dis- 
cussion, it  became  the  first  care  of  the  leade)-  of  the  Committee  to  frame  a 
plan  of  organization  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  the  sagacity  of  M-^—  K— 
of  K—-— brook,  in  the  county  ot  Leitrim,  that  his  country  is  indebted  for  tke 
system  in  which  the  Getieral  Committee  was  to  be  framed  in  a  manner  that 
should  render  it  impossible  to  brinsr  it  anin  in  doubt  whether  the  body  were, 
or  not,  the  organ  of  the  Catholic  wuh  His  plan  was  to  associate  to  the  Com- 
mittee, as  then  constituted,  two  members  from  each  coupty  and  great  city^ 
actual  residents  of  the  place  which  they  represented ;  who  were,  however, 
only  to  be  summoned  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  lesviog  the  common 
routine  business  to  the  oneinal  members,  who,  I  have  already  related,  were 
all  residents  of  Dublin.  Tne  Committee  thus  constituted,  would  consist  of 
half  town  and  half  country  members,  and  the  election  for  the  latter,  he  pro- 
posed, should  be  held  by  means  of  primary  and  electoral  assemblies ;  he)d,  the 
first  in  each  parish,  the  second  in  each  county  and  great  town.  He  likewise 
proposed  that  the  town  members  should  be  held  to  correspond  regularly  with 
their  county  associates,  these  with  their  immediate  electors,  and  these  again 
with  the  primary  assemblies.  A  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
comprehensive  organization,  could  not  be  aevised :  by  this  means  the  Ge- 
neral' Committee  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  embracing  the  whole  nation 
and  pushing  its  rays  instantaneously  to  the  remotest  parts  ot  the  circumfi^r^nce. 

The  plan  waslaia  in  writing  before  the  General  Committee  by  M K— -— : 

and  after  mature  discussion,  the  first  part,  relating  to  the  association  and 
election  of  the  county  members,  was  adopted,  but  with  some  slight  variation  ; 
the  latter  part,  relating  to  the  constant  communication  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  was  thought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  too  hardy,  and  was  ac- 
coraiody  Anyfipca$uh  sileniio, 

**  About  tilts  time  it  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  Committee  cast  their  eyes 
upon  me  to  fill  the  station  left  vacant  by  Richard  Burke.  It  Was  accordingly 
propose^  by  my  friend  John  Keogh  to  appoint  me  their  agent,  with  the  title 
of  assistant  secretary,'  and  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year  during  my  continuance  in 
the  service  of  the  Committee.  This  was  adopted  unanimously :  John  Keogh 
and  John  Sweetman  were  ordered  to  wait  on  me  with  the  proposal  in  writing, 
to  which  I  acceded  immediately  by  a  respectful  answer,  and  I  was  that  very 
day  introduced  in  form  to  the  Sub-Corhmittee,  and  entered  upon  the  functions 
of  my  new  office. 

'*  I  was  now  placed  in  a  very  honourable,  but  a  veiy  arduous  situation.  The 
Committee  having  tak^n  so  decided  a  step  as  that  or  proposing  a  general  elec- 
tion of  members  to  represent  the  Catholic  body  throughout  Ireland,  was  wel 
aware  that  they  would  be  exposed  to  attacks  of  all  possible  kinds,  and  they 
were  not  disappointed.  They  were  prepared,  however,  to  repel  them,  and  the 
literary  part  of  the  warfare  fell  of  course  to  my  share.  On  reviewing  thecoti- 
dact  of  my  predecessor  Richard  Burke,  I  saw  the  rock  on  which  he  split  was 
an  overweening  opinion  of  his  own  talents  and  judgment,  and  a  devire,  which 
he  had  not  art  enough  to  conceal,  of  ^iding  at  his  pfeaBure  the  measures  Of 
the  Committee.  1  therefore  determined  to  model  my  conduct  with  the 
^eatest  caution  in  that  respect  1  seldom  or  never  oiiered  my  oi>inion,  upteks 
IS  was  called  for,  in  the  Sub-Committee,  but  contented  myself  with  giving  my 
sentiments  without  reserve  in  private  to  the  two  men  1  most  esteemed,  aild 
who  had  in  their  respective  capacities  the  greatest  inHuence  on  the  body — I 
mean  John  Keogh,  and  Richard  M'Cormick,  secretary  to  the  General  Uom- 
mitteeu  My  discretion  in  this  respect  was  not  unobserved,  and  I  Very  soon 
acquired^  and  1  may  say  without  vanity  I  deserved^  the  eotire  confklcnee  and 
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Mod  flpip^"  of  the  Cailftolicft*    The  Curt  is,  1  was  deroted  most  iiDoerdj  Co 
yicir  oaiMe»  and  being  bow  ictaioed  in  their  senrice*  I  would  bare  sacnnccif 
ewfsj  tluQg  to  sccore  tbelr  success,  and  they  knew  it.    I  am  satisfied  they 
looked  Qpoa  me  as  a  laithfnl  and  zcaloas  advocate,  neither  to  be  inumidaleif 
90C  compted  y  and  in  that  ie^>ect  they  rendered  me  but  justice.    Mv  circam^ 
stances  were  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  extremely  erobarrassea,  and  of 
dmisc  the  salary  aoncsed  to  my  oimce  was  a  considerable  object  to  me  ;  but 
though  I  had  an  incieasii^  &mily  totally  unprovided  for,  I  can  safely  say,  that 
1  woidd  not  have  deserted  my  duty  to  ihe  Catholics  for  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  Government,  if  it  were  consolidated  into  one  office  and  ofieied  me  as 
the  Jttward.    |n  these  sentiments  1  was  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
inoompaiable  spirit  of  my  wife,  to  whose  patient  suflering  under  adversity 
<fi>r  we  had  often  been  reduced  and  were  now  well  accustomed  to  difficulties,) 
i  know  not  how  to  render  justice.     Women  in  general,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
are  raeiceoaiy,  and  especially  if  they  have  children,  they  are  ready  to  make  al 
Miciifiocs  to  tbeu-  establishment.    But  my  dearest  love  had  bolder  and  joster 
Wfws.    On  every  occasion  of  my  life  I  consulted  her.     We  had  no  secreu 
4MK  from  the  other,  and  1  invariably  found  her  think  and  act  with  eneisy 
and  couragey  combined  with    the  greatest  prudence   and  discretion.      If 
ever  1  succeed   in  life,  or  arrive  at  any  thing  like  station  or  eminence,  I 
shall  consider  it  as  due  to  her  counsels  and  to  ner  example.     But  to  return. 
Another  rule  which  I  adopted  for  my  conduct  was,  in  all  the  papers  I  bad 
oocMion  to  write,  U>  remember  1  was  not  speaking  for  myself,  but  for  the 
Catholic  body,  and  consequently  to  be  never  weiSed  to  my  own  compon- 
doos,  but  to  receive  the  objections  of  every  one  with  respect,  and  to  chan^ 
.without  reluctance,  whatever  the  Committee  thought  proper  to  alter,  even  m 
cases  where,  perhaps,  my  own  judgement  was  otherwise^  and  trifling  as  the 
dicnmslanoe  may  seem,  I  am  sure  it  recommended  me  considerably  to  the 
Committee,  who  had  been  on  former  occasions  more  than  once  embarrassed 
by  the  self-love  of  Richard  Burke,  and  indeed  even  of  some  of  their  own 
body,  men  of  considerable  talents,  who  had  written  some  excellent  papers 
on  their  behalf,  but  who  did  not  stand  criticism  as  1  did,  without  ivincmg. 
The  fiict  is,  1  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  their  cause,  that  the  idea  of  literary 
reputation,  as  to  myself,  never  occurred  to  me ;  not  that  f  am  at  all  insensible 
on  that  score,  but  the  feeling  was  totally  absorbed  in  superior  considerations ; 
and  1  think  1  can  safely  appeal  to  the  aub-Committee,  whether  ever  on  any 
oc^sion  they  found  me  for  a  moment  set  up  mv  vanity  or  self-love  against 
their  interests  or  even  their  pleasure.^    I  am  sure  tnat  by  my  discretion  on  the 
paints  I  have  mentioned,  (which  indeed  was  no  more  than  my  duty)  I  se- 
cnred  Uie  esteem  of  the  Committee,  and  consequently  influence  in  their 
comicils,  which  1  should  justly  have  forfeited  had  I  seemed  too  eager  to 
aanme  it;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  parties  that  from  the  first  moment  of 
onr  connexion  to  the  last,  neither  uiy  zeal  and  anxiety  to  serve  them,  nor  the 
kindness  and  favour  with  which  they  received  my  efforts,  were  ever  for  a 
single  moment  suspended.     Almost  the  first  business  1  had  to  transact  was  to 
conduct  a  correspondence  with  Richard  Burke,  who  was  very  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland  once  more  and  to  resume  his  former  station,  which  the  Com- 
mittee were  determined  he  should  not  do.    It  was  a  matter  of  some  diflBcolty 
to  refuse  without  offending  him,  and  I  must  say  he  pressed  us  rather  forcibly; 
however,  we  parried  him  with  as  much  address  as  we  could,  and  after  tvro 
or  three  long  letters,  to  which  the  answers  were  very  concise  and  civil,  be 
found  the  business  was  desperate,  and  save  it  up  accordingly. 

"This  was  a  memorable  year  in  Ireland  (1792).  The  publication  of  tbc 
plan  for  the  new organizingof  the  General  Committee,  gave  an  instant  alarm 
to  all  the  supporters  of  the  British  government,  and  e\*ery  effort  was  made  to 
prevent  the  election  of  the  country  members  ;  for  it  was  sufficiently  evident 
that  if  the  representatives  of  three  millions  of  oppressed  people  were  ooce 
suffeied  lo  meet,  it  would  not  afterwards  be  safe,  or  indera  possible,  fo  re- 
(Vise  their  just  demands.     Accordingly,  at  the  ensuing  Assizes,  the  Grand 
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Jurioi  uolversally  througbout  Ireland,  publlahed  the  roost  furious,  1  maysav 
Iran  tic  resolutioQS  against  the  plan  and  its  authors,  whom  they  cYuofgnd  viritn 
little  short  of  high  treason.  Government  likewise  were  but  too  sueeessfui  in 
gaining  the  Catholic  clersy,  particularly  the  bishoos,  who  gave  the  meaMive 
at  first  very  serious  opposition.  The  Committee,  nowever,  %va»  not  danntedU 
and  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  of  their  own  eourage,  they 
laboured,  and  with  success,  to  inspire  the  same  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  their 
brethren  throughout  the  naiion.  For  this  purpose  their  flnt  step  was  an  ad« 
mirable  one.  By  their  order  I  drew  up  a  state  of  the  case,  with  the  pian  for 
the  organization  of  the  Committee  annexed,  which  was  land 'before  Simoil 
Butler  and  Beresford  Burston,  two  lawyers  of  gl^at  eminenee,  andwKalwaa 
of  consequence  here.  King's  counsel,  to  know  whether  the  Commhtee  had  itt 
any  respect  contravened  the  law  of  the  land,  or  whether  bj  oarrvtng  the  p]»- 
posed  plan  into  execution  the  parties  concerned  would  8ub|eO€  tnemseWes  to 
pain  or  penalty.  The  answers  of  both  the  lawyers  were  completely  in- eiit 
favour|  and  we  instantly  printed  them  in  the  papers  and  dtepersedchcmiii 
handbills,  letters^  and  all  possible  shapes.  This  blow  wasdeeisiresKtO'lhB 
legality  of  the  measure,  ror  the  bishops,  whose  oppcNiition  ga?e  us  mm, 
trouble,  four  or  five  different  missions  were  undertaken  by  different  menSbm 
of  the  Sub-Committee  into  the  provinces,  at  their  own  expense,  in  order  to 
hold  conferences  with  them,  in  which,  with  much  difficulty,  they  suceeeded^ 
so  far  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  and  the  neutrality  of  the  rest  of 
the  prelates.    On  these  missions  the  most  active  members  were  John  Keo^ 

and  T B — — ,  neither  of  whom  spared  purse  or  person,  when  the  interests 

of  the  Catholic  body  were  concerned. 

"  I  accompanied  Mr.  B— —  in  his  visit  to  Connaught,  where  he  West  So 
meet  the  gentry  of  that  province  at  the  great  fair  of  Balltnasloe.  As  is  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  he  left  town,  the  postilion  who  drove  oa  having 
ffiven  warning,  1  am  satisfied,  to  some  footpads,  the  carriajge  was  stopped  by 
tour  or  five  fellows  at  the  gate  of  the  Phoenix-park.  We  had  two  case  of 
pistols  in  the  carriage,  and  we  agreed  not  to  be  robbed.  B  ,  Mrho  was  at 
this  rime  about  65  years  of  ase,  and  lame  from  a  fall  of  his  horse  some  years 
before,  was  as  cool  and  intrepid  as  man  could  be :  he  took  the  eommattd,  and 
by  his  orders  1  let  down  all  ihe'glasses,  and  called  out  to  the  fellows  to  eone 
on,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  for  thai  we  were  ready,  B*—*— desiring  me  at 
the  same  time  '  noi  tojire  lilt  I  could  touch  the  scounStls'*  This  rather  em« 
barrassed  them,  and  they  did  not  venture  to  approach  the  carriage,  but  held  a 
council  of  war  at  the  horses  heads.  I  then  presented  one  of  my  pistols  at  the 
postilion,  swearing  horribly  that  I  would  put  him  instantly  to  death  if  heiUd 
not  drive  over  them,  and  I  made  him  feel  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  ajniost 
the  back  of  his  head.  The  fellows  on  this  took  to  their  heels  and  nm  off,  and 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  without  farther  interruption.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  ion,  B  ,  whose  goodness  of  heart  is  eaual  to  his  courage,  and  do 
man  is  braver,  began  by  abusing  the  postilion  for  nis  treachery,  and  ended  by 
giving  him  half-a-crown'l  I  wanted  to  break  the  rascal's  bones,  but  he  would 
not  suffer  me,  and  this  was  the  end  of  our  adventure." 


THE    HARP    OF    TEARS. 

Love,  once  on  a  time,  with  Sorrow  *  his  bride^ 

Was  amid  the  Nine  bright  Sisters^  choir. 
And,  as  Sorrow  was  brushing  a  tear  aside. 

It  fell  on  the  strings  of  a  Muse^s  lyre. 

Oh  the  golden  chords  had  a  soul  before. 

But  the  warm  drop  save  them  a  heart  beside  j  ^ 

And  Love  has  hallo wM  the  sweet  harp  more. 

Ever  since  it  was  wet  by  his  tearful  bride.  J. 

•  See  Mrs.  Barbauld's  beautiful  allegory  o  i<'  Pity.*' 
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Tb  ah  td^t^  anil  iDqaisitiv&  mind,  easily  satiated  with  what  is  cff  J 
and  known,  ^udd  ever  craving  for  the  excitement  of  something  new  and 
wonderfhl,  tmrticnlarly  if  it  have  the  additional  recommendations  of 
being  terrible  or  supernatural,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  sensation  so  horriUe 
as  tmtt  of  remahiing  for  any  length  of  time  unprovided  with  a  good 
lK>ntnr.  It  k  so  soothing  to  %e  agitated,  so  delightfiil  to  be  shocked^ 
so  ahimatitig  ttt  be  iHghtened  to  £ath,  and  moreover  so  sweet  to  have 
a  pefpetaal  exctise  Cbr  gossiping  and  shuddering,  with  an  occasional  ooe 
for  feinting  away  or  going  into  fits,  that  it  seems  as  if  few  comiminities 
coul^  long  support  the  tedium  and  stagnation  of  existence^  unless  they 
took  care  io  ptovide  themselves  with  the  means  of  being  periodically 
horrffi^d  The  modems  are  unfortunately  reduced  to  the  greatest 
diffic^ultj  itl  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of  this  indispensable  ingredient 
in  our  happiness,  and  aAer  ul  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  put  up  with 
a  vety  spurious  commodity.  In  the  good  old  classicsl  times  there 
could  be  no  lack  of  marvellous  terrors,  for  not  only  were  the  woods, 
wav^,  and  plains^  tenanted  with  supernatural  beings,  frequently  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  man,  but  even  the  accidental  sight  of  them  was 
supposed  to  induce  a  particular  species  of  madness,  known  by  the  name 
of  Nympholepsy,  a  disease  which  was  not  unfrequently  generated  by 
the  mere  pown*  of  imagination.  Spinsters,  in  those^spirit-stirring  and 
miraculous  days,  were  (^liged  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  when  they  went 
a  Maying,  lest  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  or  Pan  himself,  should  take  a 
lancy  to  become  better  acquainted  with  them.  While  gathering  a  nose- 
gay of  daisies  and  dafBdowndiUies,  the  king  of  the  infernal  regions 
would  sometimes  burrow  np wards  from  his  tunnel,  and  canter  away 
with  them  !n  his  Stygian  curricle ;  or  if  they  only  took  an  innocent  ride 
upon  a  bitirs  back,  ten  to  otie  but  before  the  end  of  his  journey  he 
offered  them  his  paw  in  the  way  of  marriage,  and  turned  out  to  be  Ju- 
piter making  love  in  his  own  behoof.  Animate  and  inanimate  objects, 
men  and  superhumans,  birds  and  beasts^  aTl  contended  for  their  favours 
by  all  sorts  of  fearfbl  metamorphoses,  and  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  diat  the  young  and  old  ladies  of  Arcadia  and  B«cotia  were  at 
least  a^  garrulous  as  the  Syracusan  gossips  of  Theocritus,  we  may  be 
weR  ftis\ired  that  there  was  never  any  deficiency  eitlier  of  scandaloias 
anecdotes  (fr  tales  of  terror. 

Oh  !  if  they  had  but  lefl  us  a  singTe  one  of  the  numerous  monsters  of 
which  there  was  such  a  glorious  glut  in  those  enviable  times !  We  have 
no  interesting  Oorgons  Uke  the  three  authentic  sisters  of  Libya,  with 
snaky  ringlets,  brazen  hands,  golden-coloured  wings,  bodies  covered 
with  impenetrable  scales,  and  teeth  longer  than  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar» 
who  had  moreover  the  power  of  turning  into  stone  all  those  on  whom 
they  fixed  their  eyes.  We  have  no  three-headed  dog  chained  at  the 
gate  of  Tartarus  to  startle  the  visitants  by  his  tri-Iingnar  latrations ;  no 
chimasra  vomiting  forth  flames;  no  monster-minotaur  demanding  a 
yearly  tribute  of  men  and  maidens  for  his  voracious  maw  ;  no  anthro- 
pophagous Cyclops.  Nor  have  we  any  of  the  nuraculous  implements 
with  which  their  assailants  were  furnished,  such  as  the  scythe  of  Per* 
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8MI9  and  his  enchanted  wirroc;  the  winged  eapand  ehfes  of  llerciury; 
dhie  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  rendered  the  wearer  invisible ;  the  Stygian 
river,  which  proTided  those  who  were  immersed  in  it  widi  an  mvuloe* 
rable  coat  of  mail ;  or  the  thousand  other  charaas  and  magical  wondras 
of  that  happy  epoch. 

For  iall  these  grim  and  potent  stimulants  we  possessed  indeed  no  mean 

aubstitute  at  a  later  period  in  the  fortunate  prevalence  of  witchcraft. 

What  could  startle  us  with  a  more  harrowing  thrill  than  the  belief  that 

every  old  woman  we  encountered,  especially  if  she  happened  to  possess 

a  black  cat,  had  unhallowed  dealings  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  with 

whom  in  her  midnight  conjurations  she  concocted  every  species  of  un« 

iitterable  abomination ;  that  she  had  imps  whom  she  secretly  suckled, 

was  incapabk  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  (esic^t  backwards)*  and 

unable  to  weep  more  than  three  tears,  and  those  only  t)ut  ot  the  left  eye  ? 

How  profound  an  interest  attached  to  the  different  and  most  judicious 

modes  of  trial,  either  by  wei^og  her  against  the  cfauKdi  Bibk^  by 

swimming  her  cross-bound  in  a  deep  pond,  car  by  direct  torture ;  and 

how  fine  must  have  been  the  crowning  horror  of  the  scene,  when  the 

miserable  victim  was  slowly  and  publicly  burnt  tp  death !     In  spite  of 

King  James,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  land,  this  laudable  practice  has 

been  discontinued,  and  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  excite  a  poor  and 

posthumous  sympathy  by  recalling  the  ingenious  devices  of  the  old 

Witch*finders,  and  publishing  novels  upon  the  subject.     Horace,  how« 

ever,  informed  us  long  ago  mat  we  are  much  less  powerfully  affected 

by  hearsay  than  by  ocular  demonstration;    and,  alas!  there  is  little 

chance  that  any  of  us  shall  again  behold  the  faggots  raised,  and  an  old 

lady  involuntarily  enacting  the  part  of  Dido,  because  she  could  not 

shed  more  than  three  tears  out  of  her  left  eye ! 

In  the  modem  mania  for  enlightening  mankind  and  subjecting  every 
thinff  to  the  test  of  reason  and  philosophy,  we  'have  also  lost  all  the 
manifold  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  sorcery.  Every 
body  knOws  that,  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  one  Evans,  having 
raised  a  spirit  at  the  request  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Lord  Bothwelu 
and  omitting  the  necessary  process  of  fumigation,  was  seized  by  the 
spectre  he  had  conjured  up,  torn  from  the  magic  circle,  and  carried 
from  his  house  in  the  Minories  into  a  .field  near  Battersea  Causeway. 
We  have  ho  such  doings  in  our  days ;  we  are  no  conjurers*  Pre- 
tenders, indeed,  lay  claim  Ut  that  august  appellation ;  but  their  sjHrits 
are  of  the  still ;  they  deal  with  cards  instead  of  the  devil ;  their  incan- 
tations are  of  no  deeper  mystery  than  the  old  hocus-pocus,  with  which 
every  schoolboy  is  familiar;  and  in  the  absence  of  more  legitimate 
information,  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  reviving  the  old 
diablene  of  Dr.  Faustus  and  the  Freyschutz  of  the  Germans. 

Where  will  all  this  imagined  advancement  of  reason  end,  and  how 
£kr  will  our  philosophical  scepticism  carry  us  in  the  renunciation  of  aH 
our  pleasing  horrors  ?  We  have  no  longer  any  interesting  goblins  or 
spectres,  spirits  or  apparitions,  to  harrow  up  our  feelings ;  our  ghosts 
have  '*  turned  their  backs  upon  themselves"  and  given  up  the  ghost. 
Tliat  of  Cock-lane  and  its  kinsman  of  Sampford,  (so  strenuously  pa- 
tronised by  the  author  of  Lacon,)  have  each  been  didy  exorcised  and 
transported  to  the  Red  Sea ;  Lord  Lvttelton  s  has  been  quoted  and 
remembered  till  it  is  forgotten;  and  the  times  regretted  by  Macbeth, 
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tll«t  '« wlMm  ih^>i;9Ja9# ,Vir^e,  9i(t;tl;ie,.  nvii^  wQii]4,£e»"  have  at  length 
Klarni^d  ca  ui.  Kothiog  provokeatW  buried  portlob  of  this  sluggish 
geoeration  to  **  burst  their  cearments,"  neither  the  discovery  of  the 
imirder  which  aoAl  them  prematurely  from  the  world,  nor  the  desire  of 
x^moving  their  bgne^  to  coasecrated  ground*  nor  the  revealment  of 
bidden  treasures,  nor  the  procurement  of  justice  to  the  defrauded 
widow  or  orphan/  We  encounter  nothing  now,  particularly  of  the 
female  sort,  that  caangt  speak  till  it  be  spoken  to ;  our  candles  no 
longer  burn  blue ;  it  is  Christmas  eve  with  us  all  the  year  through ; 
,imd  we  have  nq  other  consolation  than  to  sit  round  the  fire  of  a  win- 
ter's night  relating  true  and  circumstantial  stories  of  these  supernatural 
•visiMuats  PS  they  appeared  in  the  olden  tirae^  or  singing  to  one  another 
jtbe  authentic  bidlads  of  William  an4  Margaret,  an4  vjiles  Scroggins's 

^gboat.  .       •  .. 

Nor  are  wt  better  provided  with  animal  monstrosities..  Where  shall 
me  ^search  for  an  incubus  to  give  birth  to  anQjdier  enchanter  Merlin, 
who,  as  Spenser  expressly  informs  uf , 

"  Was  not  thefonne 
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Of  mortal  syre»  or  other  UvAOg  wight;. 
But  wondrously  begotten  aaq  bc^onoe 
By  false  illusioD  of  a  guHeful  sprite 
On  a  faire  lady  Nonne." 

How  can  we  expect  magicians  in  U)e  land,  when  we  have  neither 
incubi  nor  nuns  to  breed  them  ?  Arthur  Pendragon  and  Cimobeline 
the  Briton  made  sad  havock  with  the  Hydras  and  Pythons  whicb  sull 
infested  our  island  in  those  days.  Moore  of  Moore  Hall,  by  the  assist- 
anco  of  his  very  judicious  armour,  provided 

"  With  spikes  all  about 
Not  within  but  without/' 

efittirpated  the  famous  dragon  of  Wandsy,  the  fast  of  his  ^ei^ies. 
<*  The  laidly  worn/'  described  Witb  sutch  appalliag  minuteness  in  aid 
ballads,  was  finally  destroyed  by  a  Cornish  Apollo ;  Gay,  Eaarl  of 
Warwick,  and  Tom  Thumb,  have  each  been  the  death  of  a  stnpendoas 
and  preternatural  cow,  since  when  the  race  has  not  been  revived ;  attd 
Jaek  the  giant-killer,  dissipated  the  last  of  the  ogres  who  was  any  way 
'forittidable;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  modern  Irish  giants  are  a 
very  harmless  breed,  who  may  at  any  time  be  tamed  by  a  shiUiDg  given 
to  their  keeper.  '  We  have  the  nigbt-^mare,  indeed^  left  to  us,  but  it 
is 'a  grim,  shadowy  abstraction,  only  visible  in  Fuseli's  picture  ;  a«d  we 
occasionally  exhume  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  megatherion; 
but  we  are  miserably  in  want  of  a  good,  living,  tangible,  and  horrible 
monster.  The  American  sea-serpent  will  not  be  coaxed  into  eyesight 
of  any  thing  more  trust-worthy  than  a  Yankee  captain,  and  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  were  latterly  gratified  witfi  the  exhibitioD  of 
a  mermaid,  she  was  soon  detected  to  be  an  impostor,  and  it  is'  much  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  merman,  now  submitted  to  the  public,  will  not 
prove  of  more  legitimate  birth. 

Nothing  has  occurred  of  late  years  more  interestingly  revolting  than 
the  story  of  the  pig-fkced  lady,  which  in  these  dnU  day«  of  common 
place,  should  not  really  be  allowed  to  slip  into  oblivion.  Her  relations 
were  publicly  mentioned,  the  house  in  which  she  resided  at  Chelsea, 
with  the  blinds  perpetually  drawn  down,  was  pointed  out  to  every  pas* 
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•enger ;  the  high  sataty  piM  to  hi^litdy  cUii/j(>ttm<W\^  wti^'  lipim  rec6Ml; 
the  tradesman  who  made  tlie  silver" troiij^,* out  ofSvhidi  rae  tookhft 
victuals,  was  universally  known  ;  several  of  the  n^ighhours  had  repeat- 
edly heai'd  h^r  squealunjf '  and  grunting,  atid  one  hating  unwaMnN 
ably  placed  some  choice  hogwash  Under  h^  ^ndot^,  declared  th^t  itsi 
odours  had  no  sooner  reached  her  snout,  diah  tfaf^re  wa^  ^ch  a  ti6tottii 
8campering,  snorting,  and  snuffing  upstatW  as 'if  a  whiofe  herd  of  swine 
had  scented  out  their  approaching  dinner.'  A'hd  ^ll'such  ^' spedifl 
wonders  overcome  us  like  a  summer'^  cloud  and  pass  away  ?*"  l^bid 
it,  ye  lovers  of  the  marvellous  ;  fi>rbid  ft,  ye  joufnalfikts  and  caterers  to 
thepublic  taste  of  every  thmg  that  Is  hideous  and  appalling. 

During  the  dog-days  of  last  summer,  Ae  town  was  happttly  etiabled 
to  **  sup  full  of  horrors,"  'of  the  most  harrowing  and  thdl^endsdifttatiire, 
by  the  prevailing  dread  of  the  hydrophobia,  and  the  terrific  narfattviis 
which  bristled  in  our  heU^papers.     Goldsmith,  ih  hiif  Cltisen  *6t  the 
World,  says,  '*  that  t!he  English  are  Subject  to  epid^ic  teiYdtti 'Whiiai 
periodically  take  possession  of  all  Vanks  ;*'  sttid  this  idatih'arffbrds"^  ttii^ 
ing  illustration  of  his  aMert9on.    One  of  onr  journals  gravely  assmred 
us  that  an  individual  under  thfe  influence  of  this  disea^,  not  only  barked 
and  howled  like  a  dog,  biit  Joined  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  outstrip- 
ped them  all,  and  caught  the  hare  they  were  hunting  with  his  teeth ; 
adding  that  even  his  clothes  were  so  caninely  affected  by  the  malady, 
that  upon  some  one  throwing  him  a  bone  the  tail  of  his  coat  wagged 
backward'  and  forward,  just  like  that  of  a  dog.     This,  however,  is  no 
subject  for  waggery.    To  this' pantophobia  all  the  dogs  found  in  onr 
streets  have  been  sacrlfi'ced,  and  the  pani'c  so  bewildered  the  imagina- 
tion of  several  of  our  fellow  creatures,  that  diey  have  been  seized  wfdi 
an  ideal  hydrophobia,  and  aetatflly  fi^en  victims  to  their  dread  of  a 
dread  of  water. 

The  gloomy  racmtkof  NonrenAber  has  now  arrived;  when  die  -niads 
of  our  blue-devilisAi  and  hypodiimdriteal  oouatrymea  affe  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  the  re^eptSon  of  whatever  is  hideout 'and' MelabcHoly, 
and  as'we  are  all  in 'a  ph)fbund  peace,  the  country  flouriahing,  the  lii- 
nittry  popular j  «n(d  the  metropoUr  singularly  unpovided  wkh*  nonstoo- 
ftteies  of  any  sort,  I  call  upon  ytonr  readers,  Mh  Editdr,  to  exeH  tbesh- 
selVes  in  the  gdtting  up  of  some  good- stimulating  horror,  one  thM  may 
interesthfegly  fill  the  long  columns  of  our  newspapers  during  the  vaca- 
tion' of  Parlierment,  and  afford  us  a  good  shudder  at  our  firaidea  dur- 
ing the  long'  evennkgs  of  the  aj^voacbmg  winter.  H» 
♦                                       , — 

SPRING. 
Tfe»  Undsoape  laughs  ia  Spcio^yaod  stretches  on 
Its  growing  distance  of  ren^eshiQg  dyes ; 
From  plover-hauQled  fiats  the  floods  are  goae^ 
And  like  a  carpet  the  green  meadow  lies 
In  merry  hues ;  and  edged  with  yellow  flowers 
The  trickling  brook  vems  sparkling  to  the  sun ; 
And,  like  youns  May-flies  dancing  with  the  botin. 
The  noisy  children  flmd'theyoons  grass  run,  -' 

Qathmag,  with  vilia^edamesy  froip^  hsiilk  and  ioe 
The  swarming  cowaiips  in  commingling  play^ 
Who  make  praise>worthy  win^  and  savoury  tea 
To  drink  a  winter-memory  of  May, 
When  all  the  season's  joys  have  ceased  to  be. 
And  flowers  and  sunny  hours  have  pass'd  away.  P, 
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. .  Wb  le&  Gako'oB  tbe  ^th  of  October,  m  the  afternoon,  and afts 
peoceediBg  a  i»w  miios  froaa  the  cicj,  otnr  conductors  stopped  an  iioar 
or  two  near  a  email  caravan  that  had  baked  oloee  to  eoiae  barroD  hiOa. 
Three  of  our  eamels  were  loaded  with  akioa  of  water,  qpieka  of  char- 
QoaU  and  an  excelleni  tent.    The  aentation  ta  aingular  at  first  findh^ 
jouraelf  ea  th^  back  of  the  camel ;  tb^  aituaiioiiia  sufficiently  elevatedu 
and  not  the  most  aoil  or  comibrtable,  and  the  trot  of  the  anitnal  abakei 
yoa  almoat  to  a  muttmy»  till  yon  get  somewhat  aocuatomed  to  h.    Tlie 
general  rate  of  traitellii^a;  is  a  long  walk  of  three  miles  an  hour,  which 
IS  the  <;aravan  jP&c^*     At  sunset  we  went  on  lor  about  four  houra,  and 
then  stopped  fi>r  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.     A   fire  was 
lighted  and  supper  cooked,  but,  on  putting  up  the  tent,  the  pole  hnkft, 
and  this  obliged  us  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.     The  tent  was  repaired  m 
Sues,  but  we  never  used  it  during  the  whole  journey,  being  generally 
so  fatigued  on  hahing  for  the  mght,  and  cKpeeed  to  start  wain  at  soch 
uneertaiahoaia,  that  we  did  not  care  to  be  at  the  tnyuble  ot  fixing  aad 
taking  it  down..    The  neat  day  passed  virithout  any  thing  decenrii^ 
nottea,  save  that  our  route^  as  far  as  the  eye  coald  leaeh,  was  utterly 
banren-^-ia  vast  plain  of  sand  with  little  undulation  of  surAice.     The 
third  day  we  were  to  set  oui  i^ery-iaarly.    I  ehanoed  to  awsrice  before 
it  was  h^it,  aad  perceiviogthe  Arabs  siurted  round  a  good  fire,  eoald 
not  h^  joining  thcaa.    This  was  oae  of  the  scenes  that  ona  oftea 
loves  ta  picture,    Jouma,  the  chief,  had  just  kneaded  and  placed  a  fiat 
Qske  among  the  embers,  and  the  Arabs  were  aeated  in  a  grenp  arooad, 
amoking  and  sipping  coti^,  and  enjoying  themselves  highly,  for  the 
deaerts  were  to  them  as  a  home*     There  is  snrely  a  charm  ia  thn  wild 
and  wandtfing  lift,  for  oae  soon  gvows  attaeimd  to  it.    These  Arabs 
were  very  Uvely  and  civiU  hat  a  wild  raee,  living  among  the  rocks  near 
Moant  Sinai  in  tents.     They  always  carry  their  eofiee,  uid  a  pot  to  boil 
i^n,  with  them;  having  fir^t  roaated  it  in  a  small  pan,  they  petid  it 
with  a  stick,  and  a  bag  of  floor  to  make  cakes  is  their  sole  proviaioB 
for  a  journey  besides,  for  ihey  eeldeia  eat  any  flesh ;  they  eM&earvied 
a  masfuet  with  a  matohk>ck>    There  was  not  the  least  verdure  to  he 
seen  tiUwe  arrived  near  Adjerad,  a  wreteli^d  viHaga  aAiont  fo(v  jMitus 
6wm  Snea.    Here  a  few  soaiterad  tvees  were  visiMe,  but  the  village 
waff  ooneealed  behind  a  range  of  rooky  htUs,  at  the  foot  ot  whicii  we 
took  up  our  abode  for  the  aight%    This  part  of  tile  country  waa  tiie 
haunt  of  robbers,  and  oar  gtii&s  w«i«  very  unwilliag  lo  hidt  here^  and, 
fearfal  lest  we  might  be  attacked  in  the  nif^  they  kept  watch  throogb- 
oal  the  whole  of  k,  but  all  passed  otf  quistly%    Mr.  W.  however,  who 
was  conveying  a  large  ehest  of  Bibles  to  Mount  'Sinai,  was  extremely 
agitated,  lest  the  robbeia,  on  attacking  us,  should  oarry  away  his  diest, 
as  in  that  case  all  the  hopes  of  his  journey  would  perish,  but  Ae  Be- 
douins would  probably  ^quite  as  soon  have  left  it  behind.    The  next  dmy 
we  arrived  at  Sues  in  the  forsaoen<  and  having  a  letter  for  the  Gonsal 
for  our  n«ition  there^  who  was  a-  Greek,  we  were  reeeit^  by  hw  eon, 
who  spoke  some  Bnglisiv.    The  fttber,  a  very  fine  oM  wan,  widt  a 
white  beard,  soon  made  lits  appearance.    8ome  cakee  and  wine,  the 
latter  from  Jerusalem,  wnre  brought,  and  dinner  Ofdered  to  be  ready  m 
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te  hour.  In  the  mMvtimii  m^  y$$ikeA^4m^  10  ih»Aue  of  the  Red 
Sea.  TMb  can  only  he  called  a  eorner  of  it,  «b  it  is  narrow  and  ahallowv 
and  its  tetmination  is  about  thi^  tnitefi  above.  A  range  of  mountains 
forms  Hie  sborft'Oft  th»  rif^t  9  tlie  .eppoaite  ■coaAt  of  Arabia  is  flat  laid 
wody.  Sues  it  a  wr^elcKed  ^tofrn,  and  surrounded  by  a  law  wall.  Tha 
old  eoDSttl  gave  us  an  excellem  diMwr,  and  at  «igbt  we  Belumed  la  out 
rode  restittg-plaoe  wttbout  die  vMdk  :  yet  it  waa  not  wkhovt  iu  «em^ 
fofti,  for,  having  proe^ired-sQiiM  d^okias  fish  eut  of  the  Red  Sea,  we 
formed  a  circle  M  th^  aa»d|  eu^|^  m  high  spirits,  and  sipped  our 
coffee  Irith  greater  aest  then  we  shoekL  have  d^ne  hi  a  hixniaBi 
drawing-room  at  home.  Haviag  passed  mund  the  termination  of  tiie 
sea  the  next  momhig,  we  belit  bm  eerirse  towards  ihe  wiidnmeaaioC 
Sinai,  and  came  in  a  few  faoun  t^  four  or  five  pools  of  water,  catted  the 
Founta^s  of  Moses,  but  nt  wlbieh  it  is  net  pvoMile  he  eesdd  mmt 
have  been. 

The  weather  continued  beautilitl,  seslpcely  a  olond  to  be'eaen  in  dm* 
sky,  and  not  a  livieg  thing  <m  earth  9  and  this  deep  solitode  mid  afkneet 
with  the  uaeonmion  pttrity  of  theair«  have  a  strong  eSbct  on  (theima^ 
gination.  You  feel  as  if  yotf  ruled  in  this  vast  and  insaumnifee  scenes 
and  possess  a  buoyantr  and  joj^ua  spirit  amidst  ife  savage  sands  and 
rocks,  and  feel  the  truth  of  a  remark  -of  Lord  B.'s  of  a  young  French 
renegade,  who  resided  many  yesre  in  the  East,  and  who  said  that  often 
whea  riding  alone  in  a  boundless  desert,  he  has  felt  a  delight  that  was 
indescribable*  On  Ae  motniag  of  the  third  day  our  water-ricins  were 
exhausted,  and  we  had  to  pu^  on  for  five  ot  six  hoars  ere  we  arrived 
at  the  next  fountam;  it  was  siteated  at  the  edge  of  the  wilderaeseof 
Paran*  One  of  the  Arabs  had  gone  do  before  to  the  spot,  and  it  being 
by  this  time  very  hot,  we  sprang  iroti«ur  darnels,  boiled  enr  ooflbe, 
and  though  the  water  waa  rather  brftckisW  no  break&tt  was^ver  more 
welcome.  The  desert  mow  essinned.  a 'bolder  cfaaract^.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  a  waste  of  sand,  generafty  h^di.ftnd  varied  with  some  hiUa 
and  high  rocks  towards  ihb  hovieoni  'These' were  now  inereased  to 
mountains,  which  roee  idso  on  each  eidethe  path,  and  gave  it  <a  fine  and 
romantic  oharaoteir.  Mr;  W<fs  isepvant^'Feanco,  alSwded  «s  some 
amuaement.  He  •  wa^  very  artful^  and  'a  invent  glutton^  ihos^  he  pen* 
evaded  his  master  he  half^starved  himself ;  And  when  he  otnee  tnia  mealy 
geaeraUy  cast  on  iirsueh  a  ^kaa  the  goed^.  Bruno  did<on»his  bread 
mixed  wii^  ashes,  when  he  wept  afr  tbe^theught  tlutt  mM  sfaodd  take 
such  trouble  ahoigit  the  body  t  but  when  Franco  ienattd' himself  alonei 
cheese,  rice,  and  cofiee  disappeaved  like  magici  'He = had  a  noee  end 
chin  like  a  hatchet,  and  settUi^  himself  on  the  cnmel's  back  in  the  poB»« 
tion  of  one  of  the  granite  statues  of  .Meumon,  used  ^  sing  pious  0«p* 
man  psalms  through  die  deeert  half  the  day  long.  Towards  eveoiop, 
Franco  was  generally  most  melodious,  but  the  tunes  wore '  imos% 
mournful ;  his  voice  had  a  sort  of  nasal*  twang,  and  the  rugged  €berman 
cadence  used  to  strike  the  Arabs  with  dismay,  it  ^was  |^^  ipdrt  af- 
terwards to  desire  Franco  to  sing  in  a  numerous  ei«slec^  these  people<; 
he  had  hardly  finished  three  or  four  stanaasb^fbi^  sdfne-laughed,  othm^s 
vehemently  desired  him  to  stop,  with  tnaiiy  expiiesskMis^f  dispfeaaurew 

Leaving  the  valley  of  Paran,  die  path  led  over  a'roeky  wi1demeee>  tn 
r^der  which  more  gloomy  the  eky  became  clouded,  and  a  ^hMUr'of 
rain  fell.  By  moonlight  we  ascended  the  hitts,  and  after Hiome  home' 
progress,  rested  for  the  night  on  the  sand.  •  The  dews  had  fallen  heavy 
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bx  some  nigbts,  Qxid  iBe  clothes  that  covere^  m  vre^e  ipSdbt  Wet  in  the 
morning ;  but  as  we  advanced,  the  dews  Ceased.    Oar  hiode  of  fife^ 
though  irreguWi  was  quite  to  a  wanderer's  taste.     We  souietiines 
stopped  for  an  hour  at  mid-day,  or  more  frequently  took  some  breid 
and  a  draught  of  water  on  the  camel's  back ;  but  we  were  repaid  for  our 
fatigues,  when  we  halted  for  the  evening,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  m  tbe 
desert,  and,  having  taken  our  supper,  strolled  amidst  the  solitudes,  or 
spent  the  hours  in  conversation  till  dark.     But  the  bivouac  by  night 
was  the  most  striking,  when,  arriving  fatigued  long  after  dark,  Uie  two 
fires  were  lighted,  1  nave  frequently  retired  to  some  distance  to  gajpe  at 
the  group  of  Arabs  round  theirs,  it  was  so  entirely  in  keeping.     They 
were  sipping  their  coffee  and  talking  with  expressive  action  and  infinite 
vivacity ;  and  as  they  addressed  each  other,  they  often  bent  orer  the 
fiame  which  glanced  on  their  white  turbans  and  drapery  and  dai^ 
countenances,  and  the  camels  stood  behind,  and  stretched  their  long- 
necks  over  their  roasters.     Having  finished  our  repast,  we  wrapped 
ourselves  in  our  cloaks,  and  lay  down  round  the  fire:  and  let  not  that 
couch  be  pitied,  for  it  was  delightful,  as  well  as  romantic,  to  sink  to 
rest  as  you  looked  on  that  calm  and  glorious  sky,  the  stars  sbiningwith 
a  brilliancy  you  have  no  conception  of  in  our  climate.     Then  in  the 
morning  we  were  suddenly  summoned  to  depart,  and  the  camefs  being 
loaded,  we  were  soon  on  the  march.     Jouraa  frequently  chaunted  \a$ 
melancholy  Arab  song,  for  at  this  time  we  were  seldom  disposed  to  coin 
verse,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  throw  a  blanket  over  out  cloak, 
and  walk  for  some  hours,  to  guard  against  the  chillness  b{  the  air.   Tlie 
sunsets  in  Egypt  are  the  finest,  but  to  see  it  rise  in  its  glory,  you  most 
be  in  the  desert, — nothing  there  obscures  pr  obstructs  it.     Yon  are  tra- 
velling on  chill  and  silent,  and  your  looks  bent  toward  the  East ;  a  va- 
riety of  glowing  hues  appear  and  die  away  again,,  and  for  'some  time  the 
sky  is  blue  and  clear ;  when  the  sun  suddenTy  darts  above  the  horisoa. 
and  such  a  splendour  is  thrown  instantly  on  me  wide  expanse  of  sand 
and  rocks,  that  if  you  were  a  Persian  adorer,  you  would  certainly  break 
out  like  the  Imaun  from  the  minaret,  in  praise  and  blessing. 

^e  way  now  became  very  interesting,  and  varied  by  several  narroir 
4eep  valleys,  where  a  few  stunted  palms  grew.  The  next  momtng  we 
enter.ed  a  noble  desert,  lined.on  each  side  by  lofly  mountains  of  rock, 
many  of  them  perfectly  black,  with  sharp  and  ragged  stimmits/  In  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  which  rose  wiih  a  continual  yet  gende  ascent,  were 
isolated  rocks  of  various  forms  and  colours,  ai^d  over  its  ittrfitee  wefe 
S^ttered.a  number  of  shrubs  of  a  lively  green.  Througbkll  ihe  nnrte 
we, b^d  inoet  few  passengers.  One  or  twojittle  caravans)' br  il  H^ely 
wandereft  with  bis  camel,  had  passed  at  times  an^  gfveh'i)^  tNe  nsod 
salqte  io/f  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  While  at  Suez,'  we  w6t^  'fCnrittnate 
«nQUgb  ta^uVchas^  a  few  pounds  of  Excellent  tea,  and' it  ndw  ]proved^ 
in/?stin^bk  H^e  to  ms.  It  was ,a  good  pi^e  of  advjc.e  of  Dr.  C.  the 
traveller,  to  moie  who  visit  the  £i^st,  to  provide  thbmsdlvea  wifb  tbii 
luxury.  It  was  impossible  to  procure  animal  food  on  such  a  joiimey. 
Some  rice  and  bread  and  cqfiee  constitute  your  chief  s^ubsistenot. 
We  pass^  this  evening  a  sn^all  place  of  graves  at  the  foot  of  a  hlgii 
precipice ;  they  were  the  tombs  of  Arabs  who  had  died  in  their  jottmey 
through  this  wilderness.  They  were  erected  by  their  companions,  auid 
conaiBted  of  rude  pieces  of  rock  fixed  in  the  sand.  A  few  of  these 
bnriaUplaces  are  seen  scattered  amidst  these  deserts,  and  they  are 
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generally  situated  in  Bonie  secluded  spot,  or  bisneath  the  shade  aod  pro- 
tection of  a  mountain.     Although  Mobammedans,  the  Arabs  appear 
to  have  very  imperfect  notions  of  religion.     Our  escort  was  bitt  littte 
^iven  to  prayer,  and  the  tribes  we  afterwards  fell  in  with,  got  on'witlioat 
it  altogether.     Mr.  W.  made  many  attempts  to  enlighten  the  mbds  of 
Jouma  and  his  comrades ;  but  Franco  was  of  another  stamn ;  he  used  to 
slip  aside  of  an  evening  and  pray  very  devoutly  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Idolater  that  he  was,  his  master's  efforts  to  convert  him  to  the  bosom  of 
Protestantism,  proved  in  vain  :  but  it  was  not  till  after  supper  that  his 
mind  was  given  to  aspiration.     This  night,  our  place  of  haltiDg  was  in 
a  very  wild  valley,  mclosed  by  naked  and  precipitous  mountains,  on 
whose  sides  the  moonlight  fell  vividly.     In  the  midst  of  the  glen  below, 
the  Arabs  and  their  camels  formed  an  animated  group.     The  dress  of 
these  people  is  picturesque,  being  of  a  coarse  white  colour,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  turban,  a  tunic,  sash,  a  shiluah,  or  loose  pantaloon,  that 
reaches  just  below  the  knee,  like  the  Highland  kilt,  and  sandals.     We 
sent  Jouma  and  Michal  on  before  to  the  convent  of  Sinai,  to  give  notice 
of  our  approach.     Long  before  sun-rise  the  following  day,  we  set  out, 
and  stopped  in  a  most  romantic  valley ;  and  the  morning  being  chUI,  we 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  shrubs  for  fire,  and  made  our  breakfast. 

The  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  of  forty  years  in  these  deserts, 
must  have  lived  but  insipidly,  even  with  manna  and  quails,  having 
nothing  but  water  to  drink,  after  a  cold  night's  encampment,  or  amidst 
the  burning  heats  of  the  day.  You  feel  careless  what  you  eat  in  such 
a  region^  but  to  be  debarred  coffee,  tea,  or  now  and  then  a  little  linie- 
juice,  would  be  misery;  without  the  former,  it  is  certain  the  Arabs 
could  not  endure  existence ;.  they  are  satisfied  with  a  little  coarse  bread 
or  unleavened  cake  twice  a-day.  but  coffee  is  more  than  manna  to  them. 
A  few  hours  more  we  got  sight  of  the  mountains  round  Sinai.  Their 
appearance  was  magnificent ;  when  we  d^ew  nearer  and  emerged  out 
of  a  deep  pass,  the  scenery  was  infinitely  striking,  and  on  the  right  ex- 
tended a  vast  raqge  of  mountaios  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Sinai  down  to  Tor.  They  were  perfectly  bare,  but  of 
grand  and  singular  form.  We  had  hoped  to  reach  the  convent  by  day- 
light, but  the  moon  bad  risen  some  time,  when  we  entered  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  pass,  where  our  conductors  advised  us  to  dismount.  A 
gentle,  yet  perpetual  ascent,  led  on  mile  after  mile  up  this  moumfbl' 
valley,  whose  aspect  was  terrific,  yet  ever  varying.  It  was  not  above 
two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  the  mountains  rose  to  an  imn^ense 
height  on  each  side«  The  road  wound  at  their  feet  along  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  amidst  masses  of  rock  tji^at  had  fallen  from  above.  It' 
was  a  toilsome  patli,  generally  over  stones,  placed  like  st^ps,  probabl^ 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  moonlight  ^as  of  little, service  to  us  in  this  deep 
▼alley,  as  it  only  rested  on  the  frpwning  sumipits  abo^^e.  tfhere  fa 
Mount  $i«ai?  was  the  inquiry  of  every  oi\b.  Th^  A  rabs^  pointed 
before  to  Gabel  Mousa,  the  .Mount  of  Moses,  as  it  is  called,  but  we 
could  not  distinguish  it.. ;  A^in,  and  agaiiK  point  after  point  was  turned, 
and  we  saw  but  the  same  stern  scenery,  nut  wh^t  had  the  softness  and 
beauty  of  Nature,  to  do  here  7  Mount  Sinai  required  an  approach  like 
this^  where  all  seemed  .to  proclaim  tl>e  land  of  miracles,  and  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  terrors  qf^the  Lord.  The  scenes,  as  you  gazed  areundj| 
bad  an,  uneartbly  character*  suited  to  the  sound  of  the  fearful  trumpet 
that  was  oncj%  heard  there.     We  entered  at  last  on  the  more  open  valley. 
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a%mit  ludf  a  nfle  wid«,  and  dreir  near  tUa  fionoua  moaBtain.  Stoat 
it  tm-  ^(Mi^tmi  mtmi  fsf  .dit  lauatinii  cvioaiib^pmwL  ivicaftrm 
lAete  4B^'f0Mt^'TginMBol  ori  pasdUar  t»  abiuiq;^faii  it  cA^m  fibers. 
Ifaw<ifcida%ht  ma vcabiwi  tbtOmpnM  of  Sci  Gadiaine,  at  tkeiom,of 
dl4  no«Mam»  «ii -MUrraiiiided  ty^  a  higli  wali  to  guard  it  afUHi  the 
AaaW    ibuMa'Waiil'V^jiMtaileiipA^  m  >f|>  li  in  liicelaak» 

tartla  tlMi^mbdt^  of  w  ftra,  but  he  inaattialy  uxtmewaA.  iteleMiad'vs. 
MKM^araaaafbljFlfouiediAtheooaTOnlv    lAAercaMioglcmdlif  fiiraaine 
^timev »  window  was  opened  At  «fae  tep^  thdwallf  .ai^  e-n^-ikt^n 
•dowo^  4tee0iii|  thai  rtend  ahe  body,  anl'Mispiag'it  ftst,  w#  were 
4ira»na«p<6iie  aAcr  awMlier  by  th&aaimki,  aiuirtoivedai  tlireag^die 
emHbw,  ^hidi  tmt  the  only  place  of  «nit«iNeit    Onadifg^fafe  oanw  up 
aAeiwanla,.and  dken  we  wwe  eonduoted  np-eereMl  flightaofi«pgand 
goteageoio  ^nv  f^ambers.    Michel,  wkK>  'apaioi  MRRkin  Geeek  IHk  a 
.  naiive^  aiid^wbo  #aadur  ondv  ititer(MP0ler  wMiniieaeinoBilDit'lBd  aHoited 
atrboni  Ibf  Ma.  O.  and  itjwAi,  and'anMher  Jbr  M»»- W.atid  hfaeet^ant. 
IBlwae  nip«raneniB  are  t«ry  Mnall,  and  «Mraaodwrii' a. liandMme  carpet 
end  enbbicM,  ifiilif  pflort  of  ibe  floor  ntiaad^  in  the.ieastani  atyle,  and  a 
vieat  iamp  was  auftpended  fnnut  the  oefliffg  and-  afoea%  lighted.   'There 
wan  i«eal  >folnptnoo0neA  in  all  diia  to^  ear  feeiingi^iaier  the  paashge 
4hma|gh  the  deaert.    After  all,  ha{iphietft  4a  in  n  great  aiaasafia  derftred 
tkrut  theoeoirast  of  MttnaiionB ;  and  te,  in  ihia  retpeet,  perkapsv  tet 
nnBba  eastern  acenery-^-plains  and  ndleys  b)ooiniag  like  Patndiset 
^amidst  naked  mountains  and  iirSida,    No  calm,  «on»fottabie,  iaoenioai 
life  in  Btogland  conid  ever  alibrd  those  vivid-  and  transporting- IMings 
wbkb  w^e  oars  difring  those  journeys  i«  the  East.    These  tueelusesare 
<)#  tiie  Greek  ehnrcb,  and  are  ahont  twenty  kk  iMinbert  ttOKtIy -elderly 
men.    The  content  was  founded  by  Jusciman;,  (bunean  bsndred  years 
m&.    It  h  large,  and  kept  remarknb^  clean^   They  bvonght  ns  a  fh^l 
supper,  and  sonie  brandy  nnde  ont  of  dates,  and  wc  tfien  walked  innhe 
corridor  without,  srtnated  in  the  loiMeat  part  of  the  convent     The  pre* 
eipices  of  Sinai  endfded  and  hang  ever  the  convent,  anddie  weonligbt 
now  rested  on  them.  The  next  morning  we  heard  the  voices  of  the  monks 
at  their  prayers  rery  early,  snd -they  iimted  us  to  breakfwt  with  then  in 
therelectory  at  nine  o'clock.    This  meal  is  the  only  one diey  have dtra^ 
die  day;  though,  if  any  one  is  mach  in  want  afterwards,  he  is  alhywed  n 
4itlle  bread  and  cheese  in  his  own  cell  about  sunset,     llie  breeidhM  cxm- 
sisted  of  a  smallloaf  of  ibie  white  bread,  a  dish  of  pea,  or  barleyfaoup,  a 
few  radishes,  and  a  small  glass  of  brandy  to  each  person,'-*-£3>r  they  isever 
tat  animal  food.     The  refectory  is  a  long,  and  very  good  room,  with  a 
large  picture  of  Hell  and  Pars^^  at  the  higher  end,  that  they  may  ncrt 
indulge  too  much  in  the  good  things  of  this  world  at  break&st.     Tbe 
dammd  are  writhing  in  all  sorts  <>£  grotesque  postures,  and  die  riglrteoua 
rejoicing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fiames.     In  a  small  pulpit  near  the  dcxMr 
stood  a  monk,  who  read  out  of  the  gospels  all  Che  time  of  the  repiMt« 
and  there  wei^  many  occasional  crossings  and  cessatiotts  of  eating  nrooi^ 
the  good  fathers  at  dilfi*rent  perioda  of  the  lecture.     Now  tike  dish  of 
aoup  was  so  substantial,  that  it  really  required  a  day's  journey  through 
the  desert  to  get  on  with  it  at  all;  but  the  spoons  of  the  good  fati«ers 
never  ceased  solemnly  going,  till  all  was  devoured,  and  the  loaf  amd 
salad  bore  company  with  it.     They  then  rose  and  turned  to  the  altar, 
and  afVer  sundry  gesticulations,  we  dl  adjourned  to  the  corridor  with- 
out, where  ooffbe  was  handed  round,  two  cupa  to  each  mook.    These 
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•      .•        •   ■  .  .- 

^BX9Mniexc€tdmg  hnrMbwn  nntiof  nieg»>a«dip  ^f^Bferri  vmj  igno- 

Miuvf  af  them liad tired lMre>«  Iwigfthac^  mic^'dMMigb  Jbeotnterly 

donble,  bore  witness  to  tbe  imoowin^ii  hefdt)»uaieM'  of  iiw  cUnuile^  as 
tbeir  eheeks  were  florid^  and  .their  lofok  cbeeffiil(«M>vigoro«tk.t  Obe  is 
sarprised  to  find  here  a  large  and  ekigaol  ^jmrcki-wiAi^Boorotbttnti'' 
fttl  mafble,  and  a  pulpit  peoAiseiy  adorned  wkh  gold*'*  •  Tins  edUeethas 
tbvee  loftj  aisles.  Vou  pass  item  one  iato* «  email  apertneiit^  i^fere, 
beneath  a  little  niche  adomed  with  filigree  ivoik  of'  ^old^  nnd 
lighted  dimly  by  three  email  lAmpa,  is  shewn  ihfespot  where  once 
stood  the  buxning  bnsh.  Piotopes  of  the  ViErgin  aad  herSofk  asMk.alany 
saints  were  pke^  round  the  sides  of  this  singulars epot^  hi  a  mMses  in 
another  part  of  the  obuxch  ia  the  tomb  of  St«'Cadierine,  the  pMvoaess 
of  the  monastcryi  it  is  of  white  marble,  ^nits  a  meet  agvef^Maf  er- 
fume,  and  is  eorapsd  with  rich  silk,  and  placed  beneath  a  'tsnopy 
supported  by  piOaitr.  The  monks  coafessed  it  was  not  the  real/body 
of  St.  Catheriiie  that  was  inclosed  in  the  tomb,  but  •only  an  issi^  of 
wax,  that  was  a  good  reaemblanee  of  hen  The  irrepaiable  Joss  ^<the 
body  of  that  exoeUent  lady  was  ooQasianed  by  the  ▼illaay  of  the  Glho- 
lics,  who,  burning  with  envy  taseetthe  Greeks  in  posfienston -of  ansh  a 
treasure^  that  was.  sure  towoxk  the  most  astonisbuc^  imracks»  istole  it 
by  night  a  few  days  aHer  her  death ;  and  baring  lugiged-  it  an  their 
shoulders  through  the  Kaaines  €$^  jovex  the  pi?ecipiees  »oiiDd#.  iiad 
gained  the  summit  of  Mouot  St.  Catherine,  and  were  exuking  in  ihe 
idea  of  its  being  thehra  iw  ever^  when  the  angels^  who  beheld  ail  this 
with  infinite  ioteresii  descended  suddenly  and  ^^axried  the  good  lady>  up 
to  Heaven,  and  left  the  (l^oliQa  filled  widi^  rage^  and  xaortificMon. 
A  part  of  one  of  tfa^  walteiof  th^  church  /oonsisted  of  miny  -exqui- 
site and  Yarioua  sortd  of  .^nanble^  eent  as  a«{Hre8ent  from  8t,jSop]b^  at 
Constaiitin(4»le.  The  .great .  altar  is  rery  be^Aitifuli.  beiag  kuMU  as 
well  as  the  pillars  v^hioh  support  it»  with  pieces  of  modierHof*pearl 
and  tortoise-ihelL  The  superior  is  a  man  of  very  dignified  aj^ieaf  ance 
and  polite  manners,  and  seems  to  know  the  world  welk:  he  was  v^ry 
inquisitive  about  the  alfiurs  of  Gj-oeoe,  in  which  be  took  a  d^p  inteiKst. 
After  breakfast  he  invited,  us  to  his  apartment,  where  he  produced 
some  fruit  andia  bottle  of  excelko^  white  wino,  He  said  tb^Jn  tbeir 
library^  abouta  century  ago,  was  a  curioiis  manuscript  t]?#t  had  |te«(iai|ied 
there  ibr  ages,  till  the  Grand  Sjgnio£  seitt  frpm  CQPStantiix^kt  to 
have  it  dekvered  up  to  him«  Mohmmed,  in  his  ^fM^i^lesiMd.  wander- 
ings, had  sometimes  found  eheker  in  the  convjent  of  Si^|ai«  rand^  9]|$  c^ 
gratitude  had  given  to  the  convent  an  asi^rance  (>£^b^j^9d  hi^i/ol- 
lowers'  protection,  which  being  unable  to.  w^i^ite.hii^sf^  h^i^^ldiffed 
his  hand  in  ink  he  had  stamped  it  with  thp  jmpr^m^l^  .JtlA^ifl^^rtaio 
the  monks  of  MomM  Sinai  are  regarded/ with  p««Hlia^,#'fgp^,,by  the 
Turks;  and  those  of  other. Greek .aon^fnt|^wJbei?i^a¥elJi^,5i,4ilfe^^ 
parte  of  the  East,  or  in  hasardous  ifM>a(V>P»>  AWiiiWI^^^Wff  to^he 
convent  of  Sinai.  The  life  led«  by  these,  rec^use^  is^  a  rf^t  fdrear j; .  ^d 
monotonous  one ;  they  never  dare  to  venture  int<^  th&  de$^^f<9tr  i^H^  of 
the  Arabs,  who  hear  a  deadly  hatred  fo  them,.  an^^wc^Jd  ^^M*^^ 
much  pleasure  in  putting  tbem  ovit  of  the  ;^orId  aa^they  TY94ld>so  m^y 
wild  beasts.  About  six.  yca^s  figo-  these. felj^;i)w»,^liw^i^,^  jare- 
cipices  that  overhang  the  conv/cn^  and#  fifipg,4qwn,r#))Qt^wo  qf^Jic 
fathers  who  listened  tq  ><j  at  .^he^dc?p^,^  t)j<ijyr  .^B^trnpnts..     The 
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woakM  enter  ibeir  garden  otily  by  a  mhunmmom  fttN^et  whidft  is 
secured  at  the  end  by^  a  veiy  strong  do6r»  The  gfordeil,  whieh  is  sor- 
rounded  by  a  high  wall^  Is  a  rich  and  beaatifiil  spot,  created  entiiely 
by  the  great  industry  of  jtbese  people.  You  see  diere  the  palm,  tlie 
cypress,  and  poplar,  with.a  provision  of  vegetables^  andiYines  beiidiiig 
with  large  bunches  of  grapei»  in  a  more  ibrward  st^te  even  than  they 
were  at  Cairo.  The  cultivating  this  garden  is  the  onl^  resource  aod 
amusement  they  have.  During  Bonaparte's  residence  at  Cairo  he 
ordered  the  convent  wall  to  be  built  higher^  and  sent  two  pieees  of 
cannon  for  its  defence ;  but  these  men  of  peace  never  use  them, 
although  one  discharjge  would  send  the  Arabs  over  the  desert  in  a 
moment :  but  these  l^ows  know  very  well  they  keep  excellent  white 
breid  in  the  convent,  and  they  eome  and  fire  their  muaqueCs  at  the 
walls,  with  loud  threats,  till  the  fa^iers  open  the  window  at  Uie  top  and 
throw  out  a  quantity  of  cakes  of  bread  to  the  Arabs,  who  gather  them 
up  with  avidity,  and  depart.  The  convent  is  supplied  with  rice  and 
flour  by  the  Greek  monastery  at  Cairo ;  and  the  Bedouins  aUow  these 
supplies  to  pass  safely,  knowing  it  will  be  the  best  way  to  demand  their 
contributions  subsequently.  Among  the  few  luxuries  here,  were  excd* 
lent  almonds  and  dates,  and  good  cheese,  which  they  had  improved 
out  of  the  coarse  article  used  in  Egypt. 


BROKEN  vows. 

Dark  was  the  sky,  the  wind  blew  wild. 
The  mother  closer  clasp'd  her  child — 
She  closer  clasp'd  her  child^  and  drew 
Round  its  frail  form  her  mantle  blue : 
While,  as  if  conscious  of  its  case. 
It  smiled  into  its  mother's  lace. 
And  shrunk  and  clung  to  her  embrace. 
The  air  was  keen,  the  night  was  near. 
Where  could  the  lonely  pilgrim  steer  ? 
Without  a  home  to  shield  her  head. 
By  her  own  fiither  banished — 
An  exile  from  her  parents'  door 
Behind  her  closed-^thc  world  before— 
The  cold  unfeeling  world  that  spares 
Nought  to  the  agony  of  tears  1 

Oh  she  had  loved,  as  woman  will. 
With  all  her  soul,— «nd  she  loved  still 
Even  the  spoiler,  to  whose  art 
Was  sacrificed  a  noble  heart— 
A  heart  where  passion  glowed,  aod  truth. 
And  the  confiding  trtutt  of  youth. 
Her  love  shecherisWd,  ibe«gh  betmy'c 
Her  all  of  life  a  shipwreck  made, 
'TwaS'lhe  last  plank  she  grasp'd  to  keep 
Her  soul  from  sinking  in  (he  deep ; 
And  now  it  bore  her  up  to  ^ 
Seek  out  the  man  that  caused  her  woe. 
Tell  her  lorn  tale,  and  crave  a  shed 
To  shelter  her  unfriended  head : 
She  damd  not  think  he  would  deny 
So  slight  abocMa  and  ieav^  her  die. 

The  mooa  lav  maaiied  by  a  ckmd. 
Like  beauty  steepingln  its  shroud ; 
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The  snow-storm  danLeii'd  oo  U)e  jxvooih 
An4  th«  wUie  sleet  jvas  dcifitiug  fiut 
Before  the  pitiless  northern  blast. 
She  was  ill  form'd  to  brave  its  power. 
For  such  an  end,  at  such  an  hour*-'- 
An  hour  of  wintry  rtgoitrs  fuM, 
Too  hard  for  one  so  Mautifol, 
So  soft  a«d  ftagtloy  to  sustain. 
Without  her  load  of  ii|e«ul  pain : 
And  she  had  sunk  but  for  the  charm 
Of  love  maternal  on  her  arm — 
Her  babe,  whose  safety  made  her  dare 
What  else  her  fmme  might  never  bear. 
Shivering,  wom  out  with  weariness^ 
SIm  teach'd  kis  hall»  where  her  distress 
CercaoM  her  strangtb— *she  struck  the  gatc^ 
And  fell  to  earth  ioaniinatet 

Theoate  uncjosed.  a  figure  stood 
HotMiaff  it  wide,n-hi8  air  was  rude. 
To  chide  whoever  came  so  late     <. 
Intruding  at  that  lordly  ^te : 
He  qucstion'd— all  was  silent  there — 

He  lookM  I 

Seme  diat  obdurate  are 

To  words  of  pitTy  honour,  aeo8e» 
Pleading  witn  sll  their  influence. 
Yield  ifthe  scene  of  misery 
Burst  sudden  on  the  startled  e^e — 
He  lookM — he  saw  the  spoil  his  own — 
Her  whom  he  'd  lo\'ed,  by  him  undone ; 
He  heard  an  infiint's  little  cry,— 
Twas  his—''  I  am  a  murderer,  1 1'* 
Whispered  his  heart,  and  safe  within 
He  bore  them  from  the  tempest's  din. 
And  his  repentant  hand  supplied 
The  succour  he  had  once  denied. 
The  mother  struggled  long,  and  lay 
Love's  victim  in  a  young  decay— 
A  tranquil  ruin,  in  that  dress 
Of  more  than  human  loveliness, 
SometimejB  put  on  ere  time  be  past 
To  shew  the  loveliest  may  be  last. 
She  died,  and  dying  she  forgave 
Him  who  had  led  her  to  the  Rrave, 
And  even  bless'd  him  as  she  died — 
Her  love  was  her  de%ht,  her  pride, 
Unchanged  io  contumely  and  woe. 
And  in  her  death  she  shewed  it  sa 

Could  he  his  cruelty  forvnve  ?  Oh  no ! 
Aemorae  traekM  all  his  nitnre  steps  below : 
The  scorpion  sting  that  festers  in  the  heart 
With  a  relentless,  an  undying  smart — 
The  canker  of  the  soul,  that  drop  by  drop 
Drains  life  away  until  its  pulses  stop. 
Were  his,  with  an  existence  lengthened  more 
To  suffer,  loathe  himself,  condemn,  deplore**- 
The  love  betray'd  exacting  venseance  dear,-^ 
Making  his  hell  in  earth's  hright  atmosphere. 

t  w  t 
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Be  they  dWerted  by  thiB  moral  tale." 

^'IJlj^ceiVed  i^^^  M^afchalfj  *h<!  Attonie^,  who  pnd 

ju:f;t^re4  ^vnas/  beiti^  tb&  amount  6f  the  legacy  left  to  my 
armer  Munmfprd',  of  tpswicb,  her  late  ttocie,  for  wUdi  we 
4>Mr  Joint  ^ucWge.     TooV  him  ^o  the' pflrlotH' beUad  the 
€fp^['yfb^n  mrs.  S,  had  returned  upttiEiirs,  unA  t)0O«iih«l  him  as  to 
^     ^,emplo^ment.of  this  la^ge  sumr'wben  he  'MbrHMd  me  that  all  the 
'liiv^W  Y.^^  making  fortunes  in  Sotrth  American  S^mrittes^  and  recom- 
'  meEuled  me  to  try  my  lud^ ;  for  whieh  pvkpb§ei  he  ^ersdto  introdttce 
to.  hifi  particular  friend  Mr.  Manasseh  Mordecai,  a  remarkably  pru- 
eni  young  gentleman,  Who  had' recently- emered  the  Foreiga  Stock 
^change,  a^d,  as  he  a^trared  me,  >p^as  already  comfortably  tUed  w,  as 
J   the  plurase  is.     Put  on  my  best  coat,  told  Jem  to  look  after  die  shop, 
..and  accompanied  Macnab  to  Mr.  Mordecai*s  coonting*<hoose,  whose 
.^  titbury  was  at  the  door,  a  bright  pea^^gveen  picked  out  widi  red,  and 
^.^^rass  mouldings,  piebald  horse,  and  hameM  centered  with  brazen  or- 
^j^jumients;  a  boy -groom  in  the  gig,  in  a  sky-bhie  iivery,  with  sthrer 
«^^  ^houlder-knots,  varnished  hat,  silver  lace,  and  dockade ;  aJtogether  the 
,  ges^elest  and  smartest  equipage  I  had  ever  seen.     Went  up-statrs,  and 
1, .  $)>ind  young  gentleman  aforesaid  damning  his  clerk's  eyes,  heeauae  he 
,,?,  Wd  {brgotten  to  prder  the  turtle  soilp  and  piaeh«p|Aet  to  be  seat  to  his 
,^  country-house  the  day  before,  w9i^'fieh'B«bbletOB  dined  with  him. 
/  ..^pk  us  into  an  inner  rioom  abont  sS^  ^Msquura,  and  upoa  being  in- 
„  jtorniJied  the  natpi;^  of  our  errtttfd,  dedared' with  aa  optth' that  every  man 
','tiT^^'^  cursed  ass,  if  he  had  a  little  m6ney  iii  hls|K>oket,'not  to  audoe  his 
^JJortune  as  he  had  done:  that  ft  was  plain  safiKng,  a  hollow  thing, 
^  .,'(^^r  as  daylight,  and  stire  as  a  gun ;  fbr  Ben  Bubblatoti  had  dalfed  in 
^'  JNe^ir  Courts  and  ascertained  that  Nathan  knlsanttO'  asakean  immense 
n    jpuf phase  in  Ppyais,  which  he  had  no  doubt  tronld  Tan<up  ten  or  twenty 
^  ll^  cent,  in  consequence,  and  tfas  bvtf^^md-^ut^ttie^hkaefest^imgM  the 
;{  ^  i;p^rket  for  a  buyer.     Ddsir^d  hirh  aC(k>rdih^  to  {wman  m!^  nine  hun- 
^^^^r^d  ^unds  in  that  stock;  tvfien  he  exclaimied; 'with' af  oonltomplaous 
I  *  l^^^9k>,  **  fslm !  what  will  "you  get  by  that  ?     If  it  Iruns  up  t^vraaly  fper  cent* 
wi\  ^^^J'^,  *^^  ^"*  ^  paltry  hundred  and  eighty  profit.     No,  •  if  yon  are  a  fel- 
low'dfarvy  spirit  and  talent,  yon  will  lodge  Ais' laoo^  with  me* as  a 
^  K  sairiirityi  and  let,  me  buy  you  a  lot  for  the  end  of  the  month,  before 
^.  vyj^cKtime  I  shall  )>r6bably  be  able  to  sell  ft.  again  widi  a  profit  of 
_;'  'soi^e  thousands."    Thooghtk  a  pity  not  to*  be  «  fellow  of  spirit  and 
.talent,  and  Consented  accordingly  to  his  pix>pcMitien ;  when  he  inqaired 
^      whether  I  had  any  other  cfibbsi  any  ftiore  bhiniy  (ft  ntampy^  whiek  Macnab 
explained  to  mean  any  more  monty  *  and  I  replied  that  I  hadsaiwd  nearly 
six  bundled  pounds  in  business,  which  I  k^  in  Exchequer  bills. — 
\,    '* Exchequer  bills!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mordecai:  ^^whatfellyl  Makeup 
^^'^  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  lodge  the  whole  sun»  with  me  as  a  eecurity, 
,.  .^I^iincf  I  have  not  the  iilaasute' of  knowing  you,  though,.as  the  friend  of 
'^Mr.  Macnab,  1  doubt  not  ybu  mtt  parfbctly  respectidile,  and  I  will  buy 
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for  yoiiiifty-.(boii%»i^  P9yi^  §cry),foT  theend  of  the  month."  Fifty 
thousand  Poyais  I!  what  a  magnificent  soundVtder^  ^iifi&^VMstmg  it, 
so  I  deposit^'the"  MeiHi' iltinliMl'po«Dd«yiia«d  i<»e%P!ed  the  hvpk&t^B 
memoratidum,  .«*Bou^  by  ditto  ttttd-  #c«"Aeootmto4)^  Simon  Snpoks, 
Esquire,"  &c.  The  first  time  I  had  6ver.  Weert .  diibbiM  Eaquire,  but 
thought  it  the  least  that.  ccMtld  bd  appended. to  tba^j^f^prietpr  of  fifty 
thousand  Poyais  Scrip.  -    w^v.  v.   ■  .1  v  •».  .n 

Returned  home,  when  my  w{fe  scolded  me  for  wearing  my  Sunday 
«OBt:  told  ne .there  vaf«  Joftf  o^fqg9jt.t<^  br^aj&up  for  AldermanDew- 
iap,.aiidlhanded  memy  white^prcfP,  wWhtindifi^ahtiythir^'nehind 
the  counter,  ^Kffeimipg' t- QanW  ^^te  a{>|rons!  I^half  ne'^e^'tiU^^n 
anbtb^/WMffa^SnooksrinaUted;  a|)d  though  I  mat^  a'ppfi^  <^rc3t^f^ 
being  mattet '  '  '   *        '  *'* '  *'i-»«   ij^n 

flince  rii0 
detcrrtiined 

wMit  upNttBunii'.'and  deair/^d  Jlem  iQ.  finish  breaking  the  saga^  IflfyPlibe 
All.  i_L__  ;         '  .  *   .  -  ^  ■  >'^i  jVjij>,.»m 

TwesAnt.-^Wtn^  itA  -Cap^  Court .  immediately  atte'r  brealcfiikt'^ifff  in 
a  bustie-^PbyaJA  Slack  risiDg  ^y^yy  minute,  all  buyers  no  d^Ueisj^'ue 
Icnowihg  cues  ia^ii^  b^  4at  it  will  be  up  10  per  ceiit.  this  we^';  pAce 
'  ahrady  H  per  cent*  higher*  Tfo  per  cent,  on  my.  fifty  is  a  th^iis^od 
pounds  profit*  Wear  an  ^^pron  indieed !  A  clever  fellow  has  no^octa- 
sion  for  any  such  append«^.  Resolved  to  take  time  bv  the  foreIqjsk» 
and  make  my  £lrtiiie  at,onc%  now  that  my  hand'  was  {airly  in.  'Met 
my  neighbour  Mr.  Dry,  and  .asked  his  opinion  of  South  Ainerlcan  Sjebu- 
rities,  when  he  Observed  they  ought  be  excellent  things  to  purchase,  1>iit 
doubted  whether:  tbey  were- so  good  as  the  Chinese  Tumpilce  Bondi, 
which. had  been  iaA^y  imroduced intp  the  market;  and  as  it  wafi  Whis* 
pered  there  was  shortly  to.beia  general  dection  in  China,  which  by^the 
additional  travelling  would  prodigiously  increase  the  ioTt-ihonev^  he 
had  no  doubt  priees  .would  rise  considerably^  He  recommended  jJao 
to  my  attention  the  new  Pat^pooia^XoajQ,  of  which  I  had  heard  nothings 
informing  me  that  the  agent  who^L  tJI^  had  sent  over  was  nearly  ^^ne 
fieet  high,  that  the  contract,  imas  draw;n  up  on  a  sheet  of  foolsdap,  lijbove 
two  yards  squnre,  that  the  Scrip  Receiptti  were  nearly  three  fe!et  if^ngf 
and  that  of  couree  the  profitS' would  be  proportionablv  large. '  Maae  a 
Mem.  to  speak  to  Mr*  Mordecai  on  the  subject.  Asked  his  cfjbi^on 
about  the  tuimel  under  the  Xhamesi  wlien  he  told  me  he  doubfecTi^he- 
ther  fha  achenie  would  hold  water^  and  that  to  wait  for  your  pr!3filfii  till 
a  hole  wias  burrowed  under  the  river,  must  at  all  events  be  ^  gre'^ix 
Said  the  Thames  would  serve  the  contractors  right  if  it  gay^'tK^i^^ 
good  aooaingy  adding,  that>he  fvould  da  the  same  if  they  got  lifiidl^f 
bed.  •  •  .  '    "^  '  '*'  ''^' 

IFfrfiiCTiAry,— Capel  Court  ^gain-n-g^a^r  hubbiAftTieii  cj^^etf^the 
Dears  all  finghtened  out  of  their  wits,  and  the  Bulls  quite  cockahoop. 
Four  pier  cent,  on  my  fifty  is  two  thousand  pounds  profit.  ^  Hecom* 
mended  by  a  friend  to  sell ;  not  such  an  aas.  No  doubt  the^  will  be 
up  twenty  per  oent.  before  the  account,  and  twenty  per  cent,  upon  my 
fifty  will  be  ten  thousand  pounds.  Went  upon  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  saw  the^pwat  man,  said  to  be  worth  two  millions,  l^iggTiiig  with 
a  broker  for  an'  eighth  per  ceat. .  upon  a  bill  of  a  hundred,  poijuids. 
Looked  up  ,i»  him  with  suitaUc'  reverence,  i^d  thought , him'  ji^uite 
baadiboine  ehougb.fei  .a 'great  capitalists'  l^'t  ise^  ^^h^  f}|onld 
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not  ultimately  be  as  rich  as  he  is,  and  come  to  hate  a  house  in jtdifiifei 
N^w  Court,  Swithin's  L^ne^  since  I  have  begun  with  a  mnch  better 
start  than  he  did.  On  wj  rehim  home  met  Mr.  AkJerman  Dewlap,  who 
sainted  me  with  his  nsnal  condescension — **  Good  morning,  Snooks  ;" 
bnt  instead  of  taking  off  my  hat,  and  bowing  with  my  customary 
**  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Alderman,"  I  was  determined  to  let  him  see  that  timte 
were  altered ;  so,  egad !  I  gave  him  a  familiar  nod,  and  esfcdasmed, 
'^How  goes  it,  Dennap?"  Saw  he  was  offended,  but  vrbkt  do  I  eire  ? 
A  ftUow  with  ten  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  is  not  to  hai^  fars  hat 
jperpetuafly  in  his  hand,  fike  the  city  Sir  Walter.  Afterwards  met  ny 
old  .acquaintance  Jerry  Fayle,  who  I  suppose  had  got  some  inlding  df 
my  successes,  for  he  touched  hb  hat  as  he  accosted  me,  and  called  me 
Sir,  which  I  thought  quite  unnecessary,  for  after  all  I  am  still  notlmig 
more  than  a  plain  citizen.  Thank  God !  I  bare  no  pride,  though  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  a  man  with  ten  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  is 
not  to  be  addressed  with  the  same  familiarity  as  a  common  slmpkeeper. 
•*-Jerry  told  me  he  had  just  been  ruined,  comj^etely  cleaned  out  by  sb 
onsiiccessful  speculation  in  the  fnnds.  Serve  him  right  I — It  requirea 
some  talent  to  make  a  hit  in  this  manner.  Such  simpietobs  as  he  is 
had  much  better  stick  to  ^e  shop,  and  work  hard  to  suj^port  then:  wife 
koA  fannly,  and  so  I  told  him.  Thought  he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to 
borrow  money,  so  pretended  to  see  a  friend,  and  bolted  down  Fincli 
Lane. 

Thursday, — Dreamt  last  night  that  I  saw  the  Caciqute  o(  Pi^s,  a 
dignified-looking  copper-coloured  personage,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hand,  golden  shoes,  silver  gloves,  and  a  tall  plume  of  peacock's  fea- 
thers upon  his  head,  who,  after  giving  me  an  order  for  a  pound  of  e^[ht* 
peimy  Muscovado  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  eight  shilling  Sonchon'iTy 
made  me  a  graot  of  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  the  surface  of  whidh 
was  so  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ore  that  it  perfectly  daezled  my  eyes.  A 
CQStomer  came  into  the  shop  while  I  was  pondering  upon  my  dream, 
•  and  inquired  whether  I  had  any  rice,  when  I  replied,  "  Yes,  Sir,  a  rise 
of  five  per  cent,  already." — **  Psha!"  continued  the  gentleman,  **  I  mean 
Carolina  rice, — have  you  any  ground  V  "  Ground  V I  ejacidated, "  yes. 
Sir,  twenty  diousand  acres  in  Poyais  V*  when  the  stranger,  thinking  pro- 
bably that  I  was  crazy,  walked  out  of  the  shop.  Same  day  Mr.  I>epQey 
Dump's  rervant  brought  me  back  a  bill,  wherein  I  had  pot  down  to  his 
master's  account  fifty  thousand  loaves  of  sugar !  Ludicrous  enoagfa, 
but  how  can  one  attend  to  these  paltry  affairs  when  the  money  comes 
rolling  in  by  thousands  ? — Indeed  I  shall  probably  give  np  the  shop 
ritogedier  kfter  this  account. 

Friday, — The  rise  continuing,  and  it  being  now  certain  that  I  mtist 
realize  a  handsome  property,  1  communicated  the  whole  affair  to  my 
mfe,  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of  the  transaction ;  when  she 
rated  me  soundly  for  deciding  npon  any  measure  without  first  consult- 
ing her,  but  admitted  that  it  had  been  a  most  clever  and  fortunate  spe- 
emation,  and  instantly  stipulated  for  four  things, — first,  that  we  shodU 
do  no  more  washing  at  home — second,  that  she  slmuld  wear  white 
gowns  upon  the  week  day— >third,  that  we  should  never  have  hash^ 
mutton  for  dinner — and  fourth,  tibat  we  should  give  Mr.  Daivison,  oor 
lodger,  notice  to  quit  immediately,  as  she  was  determined  to  have  ms 

Knd  a  party  as  Mrs.  TibVs,  and  we  should  of  course  want  iSbe  first«- 
n  for  the  purpose ;  to  all  which  propontions  I  willingly  yieldsd  my 
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.ooiueDt.  Mri.  Snooks  wan  decidedly  of  optnioo,  thai  I  should  wait 
till  them  was  thirty  per  cent,  profit,  which  wpald  be  fifteen  thousand 
poundagiVV^  and  which,  added  to  the  money  deposited  with  the  broker, 
wovLi  constitute  a  very  handsome  independence  ;  and  she  informed  me 
she  im^  always  ast  her  heart  upaa  a  country-house  at  Homertoot  with  a 
white  fronts  green  door,  and  brass  plate,  having  our  name  engraved  in 
large  cspitals.  She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  taste,— indeed,  sne  has  m 
right  to  be  so,  since  her  connexions  are  of  the  first  respectability,  and 
her  uncle's  wife's  sister  would  have  been  Lady  Mayoress,  had  not  her 
husband  died  of  a  surfeit  at  a  Grocers'  Hall  dinner,  only  one  week  be- 
fi>re  the  ninth  of  November ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  must  say  I  pvrti* 
cularlyhate  Homerton.  Finding  her,  however,  .inflexible,  I  withdrew 
my  opposition,  not  by  any  me^s  out  of  deference  to  her,  opinion,  for 
every  man  should  be  the  master  in  his  own  house,  b^t  because  I  think 
people  of  property  and  rei^»ectability  should  never  be .  seen  wnuo^Iiii^ 
and  jangling  like  vulgar  folks.  Upon  the  same  principle,  I  abandoned 
the  idea  nf  our  setting  up  a  gig,  hke  Mr.  Mordecai's»  and  yielded  to 
her  wish  of  having  a  one-horse  (£ariot,  like  Mr.  Lancet  the  apothecary, 
which  she  observed  was  truly  keeping  a  carriage:  and  she  resolved 
that  her  first  visit  should  be  to  Mrs.  Tibbs,  on  purpose  to  mortify  her* 

^She  herself  now  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  my  ever  again  put- 
ting  on  a  white  apron,  and  though  she  admitted  Alderman  Dewlap  to  be 
one  of  our  best  customers,  she  thought  I  had  treated  him  quite  right, 
since  her  fiunily  was  as  good  as  his  sny  day  in  the  year,  and  people  whose 
heads  are  a  little  up  in  the  world,  have  no  occasion  to  keep  their  nose 
to  the  grindstone.  This  day  we  mutually  agreed  that  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish ourselves  from  a  herd  of  poor  relations  in  very  groveling 
situations,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  change  our  name,  and  as  our 
money  was  made  in  the  city,  I  proposed  to  take  the  addition  of  vilte^ 
observing  that  Snooksville  had  a  very  familyish  sound ;  but  my  wife 
thought  that  a  termination  in  rrs/  of  any  sort  would  only  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  butcher.  In  confirmation  of  this,  she  reminded  me  that  cousin 
Tom^  who  had  been  to  Calais  in  the  stteam-boat,  had  there  seen  a  large 
building,  called  the  Hotel  de  Veal,  because,  as  he  was  credibly  inform- 
ed, all  the  calves  were  slaughtered  therein.  I  then  hinted  that  we 
might  append  to  my  patronymic  appellation  the  word  scrip,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  our  fortune,  and  would  form  the  very  pleasiag  com- 
pound of  Snookscrip;  but>as  Mrs.  S.  thought  that,  the  founder  of  our 
prosperity  ought  to  take  precedence;,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  we  should 
be  thenceforth  called  Scripsnooks,  which,  as .  she  shrewdly  remarked, 
was  no  change  of  the  initial  letter,  and  would  conse<}uently  require  no 
alteration  in  the  marks  upon  our  linen. 

Saturdm/, — Found  Gapel  Court  this  morning  in  what  is  technically 
called  a  panic — Poyais  Scrip  fatlingone  per  cent  every  five  minutes — all 
sellers  and  no  buyers:  the  knowing  ones  who  had  been  laying  bets  that 
it  would  be  up  ten  per  cent  this  week,  proving  to  have  been  secret 
sellers,  and  banging  the  market  without  mercy  ;  while  the  Bulls  were 
running  about  in  great  consternation  seeking  in  vfdn  for  purchasers. 
All  my  imaginary  profits  having  disappeared  in  about  half  an  hour,  I 
determined  at  all  events  not  to  sacrifice  the  money  I  had  deposited 
with  Mr.  Mordecai,  and  scampered  to  his  office  .in  great  perturbation 
of  mind,  that  he  might  sell  \xxy  Scrip  at  any  price /hq  could  get«  Not 
finding  him  at  the  ceuntiog-houae)  I  hurried. back  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
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ration  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  ^nd  after  repeating  this  process  five  or 
six  times  without  catchingid  sfinipse  of  faitn,  liad  at  last  the  unspeak- 
ahle  mortification  of  b^n^  informed  that  he  was  a  lame  duck,  and  thtft 
he  had  not  only  waddlMout  bolted  ^.  or  in  other  words,  that  this  "  re- 
markably prudent  young  ^ntlepoan'!  bad  run  away,  after  having  lost 
every  thing,  and  had  left  nothing  whatever  to  his  numerous  cr^tors, 
but  his  bright  pea-green  tilbur|(,.upon  which^  however,  an  attachment  waa 
lodged  by  the  groom  in  the  sky-blue  livery  with  silver  shoulder-knots, 
for  arrears  of  wages  1 

Sneaked  homewards,  calling  in  my  way  to  countermand  a  pipe  of 
port,  which  I  had  been  ass  enough  to  order  upon  anticipation.  Entered 
my  shop  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  hung ;  took  up  a  dirty  apron  of  Jems 
which  I  tied  round  me,  and  began  cutting  up  a  sugar-loaf  with  great 
humility  and  compunction  of  spirit.  My  wife  breaking  into  the  shop 
as  she  beheld  this  apparition  from  the  hack  parlour,  I  began  to  break 
to  her  our  misfortune  while  I  was  breaking' the  sugar,  whe^ti  she  flew 
into  such  a  rage  that  I  verily  thought  she  would  have  finished  by 
breaking  my  head.  She  would  not  have  minded  it  so  much,  she  said, 
but  that  she  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  Mrs.  Tibbs,  and 
that  our  best  customer,  Mr.  Alderman  Dewlap,  had  sent  for  his  bill, 
declaring  his  intention  of  giving  his  custom  to  another  shop.  This  she 
attributed  to  my  impertinence,  and  insisted  upon  my  writing  him  a  sub- 
missive apology,  which  I  sturdily  refused  doing,  oeclaring  I  would  be 
the  master  of  my  own  house,  and  that  though  I  was  ruined,  I  would 
not  be  humbled  or  hen-pecked.  Very  angry  words  ensued,  but  1 
carried  my  point  with  a  high  hand,  for  instead  of  writing  to  the  Alder- 
man as  she  ordered,  I  called  upon  him^  and  made  him  a  very  humble 
apology  in  person- 


STANZAS. 

"  When  shall  we  two  meet  again?''—- 
Oh  ask  the  breeze  that  bears  me  on 

Over  yon  blue  and  pathless  aiain. 
And  it  will  tell  how  soon ! 

Go  ask  the  waves  that  foar 

Round  my  bark  as  she  holds  het  way. 
And  as  they  wildly  pour 

On  the  beach  where  thy  footsteps  stn^^ 

While  the  rude  wind  whistles  lo«d. 
And  their  crests  are  white  with  foam, 

Thty  may  tell  that,  without  a  shroud, 
I  nave  sought  my  last  cold  home. 

And  will  those  bright  eyos  shed 

A  tear  on  the  suUen  wave. 
When  it  tells  that  I  have  sped 

To  a  cheerless  lonely  grave  ? — 

*'  When  shall  we  two  meet  again?'* 

And  must  I  answer  thee? 
Can  the  pUot  tell  thee  when 

Tempests  shall  vex  the  sea  ? 

Though  his  bark  saU  smootbl]^  on. 
And  the  port  seem  just  in  view. 

Yet  their  rage  may  burst  anon 
And  o'erwnelm  his  gallant  crew. 
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I  have  watchM  yon  clear  htoe  sky, 

I  have  mark'cf  the  glassy  main, 
Ai^  have  told  when  storms  were  nigh,— 
But  I  cannot  tell  thee  when  I 

"  When  shall  we  two  meet  again  ?** 

And  must  I  answer  thee? — 
Oh  ne'er  I  oh  ne'er !  till  when 

Our  spirits  are  set  free  I 
Then  the  evils  being  over 

That  around  us  now  are  cast. 
Together  they  may  hover 

And  smile  upon  the  past. 
**  And  when  shall  we  two  meet  ?" 
There  is  something  in  the  tone 
That  asks,  though  passing  sweet. 
Telling  me  I  anr  lone. 
.  Gro  ask  the  destined  wretch, 
if  from  the  upas-tree 
He  still  has  hopes  to  fetch 

Its  fruiuge,  and  be  free : — 
And  if  a  smile  shall  beam 

Upon  his  pallid  face. 
Through  which  his  soul  may  seem 

To  thee  to  answer  "  Yes  ;" 

Oh  let  thine  eyes  impart 

That  ray  of  nope  to  me. 
And  then  this  acnine  heart 

Shall  bless,  and  chng  to  thee-^ 
•A^'  o*Jc,  whom  waves  have  torn 
From  his  reeling  vessel's  side. 
To  the  plank  on  which  he  is  borne 
Afloat  o'er  the  waters  wide. 

"  When  shall  we  two  meet  again  ?" 

(Dh  in  that  c|ue8tion  all 
That  tell  of  grief  and  pain 

Upon  my  spirit  fall! 
In  childhood  first  we  met. 

When  our  hearts  were  free  from  care. 
And  £  rei&ember  yet 

How  those  days  were  bright  and  fairj 
And  hftdst  thou  ask'd  me  then. 

As  we  sponcd  merrily, 
*•  When  shall  we  meet  again  ?** 

I  could  have  answered  thee. 
But  those  words  have  now  a  tone 

So  sad,  so  drear  to  me. 
For  they  speak  of  days  long  gone. 

And  can  I  answer  theef 
Asthe passing  bell  that  tolls 
,_, JO  ^*>e  prisonev  doom'd  to  die, 
W  hen  each  echo  as  it  rolls 

Through  his  cell  tells  his  hour  is  nigh ; 
So  sound  those  words  to  me. 

Like  that  heavy  and  slow  death-bell. 
And  1  only  can  answertfaee 
In  that  one  wild  word,  *•  Farewell !" 

n.  2. 
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BxPERiKKCfi  oflen  shews  iu  that  the  extreme  of  opposite  qualities 
may  be  united  in  the  same  person  or  thing.     It  i3  thiis,  that  wh^ 
Engknd  has  been  justly  styled  the  country  of  reason^  she  haa  exhibited 
at  the  same  time  as  much  prejudice  as  any  other.     While  she  has  k^ 
the  glorious  flame  of  freedom  alive  in  the  world,  and  while  forei^ga  aa- 
tiona  struggling  for  liberty  have  derived  energy  from  her  example^  and 
conquered  back  what  Nature  designed  as  a  universal  heritage^.  Ei^ 
land  has  been  seen  in  time  past  giving  her  assistance  to  their  ^gnemifW, 
allying  herself  with  the  foes  of  freedom  and  huqianityy  and  covevtly  or 
openly  labouring  against  the  propagation  of  those  principles,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  elevated  her  beyond  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
she  has  generally  discovered  her  error  when  too  late.     At  presatt, 
when  a  more  liberal  system  of  policy  than  we  have  for  a  long  time  ex- 
perienced characterizes  the  government;    when  party  hate,  except 
among  the  mercenary  in  motive,  the  vulgar  in  thought  and  la^gui^e, 
and  the  inveterate  devotees  of  old  habit,  has  declined,  and  the  oonaidb- 
ration  of  the  common  wel£ire  has  begun  to  occupy  the  place  of  effisr- 
vescence  and  irritation — when  a  wise  conciliation  seems  to  be  adonted 
by  government,  and  the  spirit  of  party  softens  its  asperities,  it  will  be 
thought  not  a  little  anomalous  should  this  conduct  be  confined  to  the 
mother- country  alone;  and  that  Englishmen,  when  within  theliiaiiB<^ 
the  United  Empire,  if  beyond  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  should  be  as  despotically  governed  and  have  real  redress  of  oat- 
rage  as  little  in  their  power  as  they  would  have  in  nations  in  Europe  the 
most  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  in  character.    The  system  of  govern- 
ment in  some  of  our  colonies  seems  so  oppresMve  and  so  contrary  to  the 
spirit  exhibited  at  home — the  exercise  of  brief  authority  by  the  uoderlii^ 
who  are  omnipotent  there,  is  frequently  so  wanton  and  subTMsive  of 
every  thing  like  sense  or  reason,  that  it  cannot  pass  much  longer  withoat 
animadversion  in  parliament.     The  press  and  the  property  it  involvfli 
are,  without  law  or  the  shadow  of  justice^  sacrificed  more  particularly  to 
the  arbitrary  despotism  of  petty  tyrants,  of  men  destitute  of  every  thiag 
but  blind  power,  with  just  enough  of  intellect  to  see  how  usefid  aa  in- 
strument it  may  be  if  devoted  to  their  own  purposes,  but  determioed  to 
suppress  by  force  every  thing  that  may  be  deemed  offensive  to  tbeia- 
sefves  or  their  minions ;  utterly  regardless  of  those  principles  of  equity 
of  which  their  country  expects  them  to  be  conservators.     Wherever  the 
flag  of  England  waves  on  the  soil  of  the  empire,  Englislonen  have  a 
right  to  expect  their  property  and  privileges  dball  be  protected  by  law, 
and  by  the  same  law  as  at  home.     It  is  sickening  to  hear  the  absurd  caat 
uttered  in  palliation  of  the  present  course  of  proceeding,  which  generally 
centres  in  expediency,  unsupported  by  fact  and  common  sense.     Expe- 
diency is  in  all  such  cases  die  refuge  of  wilful  error  or  voluntary  blind- 
ness.    What  a  government  like  that  of  England  wills  it  perfbnna ;  and 
it  is  unittst  towards  its  people  that  in  those  colonies,  at  least,  in  whidi 
the  will  of  the  Crown  is  absolute,  and  which  Englishmen  contribute  to 
support  from  their  pockets,  or  where  they  are,  abused  and  swindled  by 
the  existence  of  monopolies  similar  to  that  of  the  East  India  Compaoy, 
or  compelled  to  import  and  consume  the  produce  of  West  India  slarery 
and  crime,  in  preference  to  that  which  may  not  be  so  tainted,  they  abaU 
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not  flet  tbeir  fdol  upon  die  soil  which  they  are  so  burdened  to  support, 
but  they  forfeit  their  natii^  rights,  and  resign  into  the  hands  of  some  ob- 
scure and  arbitrary  individual,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  all  which 
they  hold  most  dear  to  them  in  this.  The  dangers  which  have  been 
pretended  as  an  excuse  for  such  restrictions,  are  mere  bugbears  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  inte^rested :  they  inflict  a  positive  evil,  and  are  a 
^'sgrace  to  the  character,  intellect,  and  liberality  of  the  nation.  It  is 
In  vain  that  a  minister  may  urge  that  the  governor  of  this  or  that  co- 
lony is  of  opinion  such  a  step  is  inexpedient,  or  that  the  control  of  the 
press  by  law,  mstead  of  his  ipse  dixit,  is  not  agreeable  to  his  view  of 
things.  The  minister  is  unworthy  of  his  place  who  cannot  judge  for 
himself  on  such  great  and  broad  questions*  (when,  too,  little  or  no  local 
information  is  necessary,)  as  well  or  better  than  a  soldier  bred  up  in  the 
arbitrary  ideas  of  his  calling,  and  whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are 
grounded  upon  his  own  habits.  On  minute  local  questions  residents 
are  capal^e  of  judging,  and  their  opinions  and  advice  (not  from  M  on  one 
8ide>  but  from  every  side)  are  indispensably  necessary.  Even  the  opi- 
nion of  General  Deraerara  Murray  might  be  highly  useful  respecting 
the  fortifications  of  a  colony,  or  upon  questions  in  the  common  rou- 
tine of  business  ;  but  what  would  it  be  worth  upon  the  broad  question 
of  slave  emancipation,  the  great  right  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  ? 

Lawyers,  whose  lips  overflow  with  wise  saws  which  signify  nothing 
m  practice,  tell  us  that  ''there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy."  Thus 
If  a  man  be  robbed  of  his  money,  his-  remedy  is  found  in  robbing  him- 
self in  addition  (as  an  Irishman  would  say),  by  feeing  a  lawyer  to  get 
the  thief  hung.  This  is  what  the  law  calls  a  remedy.  Moses  had  a 
different  idea  upon  the  subject ;  with  him  justice  meant  compensation 
for  a  wrong  to  the  party  injured,  and  an  additional  penalty  for  the  out- 
rage^^his  was  a  law  of  quid  pro  quo.  Modern  law  sages  differ  with 
Moses  Tuptm  this  subject^  and  when  hard  pushed,  set  up  fiction  fn  de- 
fence,— suffering  the  injustice  to  remain  as  affecting  the  individual,  and 
laundering  him  ftrther  on  the  plea  that  it  is  society  that  has  suffered 
the  wrong.  In  truth,  if  the  man  who  has  sustained  the  injury  be  not  a 
Hampden  or  a  Sidney,  having  the  pro  patria  uppermost,  the  death 
of  the  thief  may  have  satisfied  his  revenge,  but  leaves  the  wrong  en- 
kfged  rather  than  diminished.     When  shall  we  recur  to  simple  matter- 


*  The  bigb  state  of  intellect  and  the  present  degree  of  perfection  to  which  art  and 
science  hare  been  brought,  hare  pat  it  in  the  power  of  a  minister,  if  he  possess 
snftcient  discernvient,  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  become  acquainted  with  every  tbinjg 
in  a  dutant  colony  aa  minutely  and  clearly  as  on  his  own  estate.  The  statistics,  state 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  thesite  and  sizeof  every  dwelling  and  estate  in  a  foreign 
settlement,  might  be  rendered  as  familiar  to  him  as  those  around  his  own  residence. 
A  free  press  would  in  addition  give  him  information  as  to  opinion,  check  the  garbling 
of  reports  and  proceedings  of  courts- martial,  and  the  communications  from  officififo 
in  the  usual  course  might  be  thus  considered  with  a  better  power  of  judgment.  The 
latter  are  ofteu  partial^  and  not  grounded  upon  what  the  writer  has  actually  seen.  It 
would  be  important  to  be  able  to  questiou  the  details.  The  receiving  the  reports  of 
these  in  office  in  distant  oolonieM,  and  the  believing  them  always  true  as  the  Gospel, 
maty  be  perfectly  comiBteDt  with  the  routine  of  office,  and  may  be  all  that  -a 
nuoister  of  eveiy-day  talents  woaM  do  :  hat  he  who  possesses  geiiias^  has  high 
notions  of  bis  duties,  and  is  gloriously  antbitionB  for  .bis  country's  welfue^will  sol 
be  so  easily  satisfied. — Herein  is  the  diiferettce  between  the  great  minister  and  the 
creature  of  office. 
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of-fact  principles  ?  These  remarks  may  exemplify  the  ikw  icuifeilyftr 
the  injustice  committed  against  an  English  snhjeet  by  an  aiithmity  la  m 
foreign  colooy ;  at  least  the  "  remedy  for  the  wrong^  has  a  strong 
litode.  He  may  appeal  to  parliament;  but  has  sach  an  appeal 
chance  of  success  against  the  individual  who  may  have  held  li^ 
of  oppression  from  the  minister  who  governs  the  pariSament,  and 
chance  would  an  individual  without  interest  in  sudi  a  case 
8ii|>pQ8e  the  law  courts  of  his  country  will  entertain  his  jrppeal 
justice — the  noblest  fortune  must  be  ruined  to  bring  witnesses, 
not  be  compelled  to  come,  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe  to 
and  to  meet  other  expenses ;  and  if  he  has  no  fortone,  he  has  no 
at  all,  even  in  name.  But  supposing  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  aH, 
dividual  may  get  his  case  heard  in  a  law  court ;  as  the  court, 
perhaps,  has  regard  to  the  minutest  forms  and  teclinicalities, 
viality  may  give  him  all  his  work  to  go  over  again*  Why  not  thai  Ix 
the  reign  of  law  in  our  colonies  as  at  home,  and  prevent  wrong  beifig 
inflicted  upon  any  without  the  power  of  defence  or  redress,  or  remd 
to  the  rights  of  property  or  personal  liberty  ?  At  present,  an  indrrintal, 
ibr  giving  the  slightest  ofience  to  an  official,  may  be  abstracted  fcna 
his  property  and  sent  thousands  of  mOes  without  die  possibility  of 
avoiding  utter  ruin,  tliough  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime ;  or  radiert 
perhaps,  had  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  community.  This  state  of 
things  demands  an  alteration,  or  a  remedy  a  little  more  sobstm- 
tial  than  law  fictions  allow  at  present.  It  is  satis^etory  to  kniMr  thai 
commissioners  have  been  sent  to  one  colony,  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  whose  information  will  doubtless  be  of  considerable  dKbet  ia 
enabling  Government  to  change  many  things  for  the  better  in  that  II- 
managed  and  ill-governed,  but  fine  settlement.  We  hope  it  tvilllie 
the  means  of  doing  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  done ;  but  if  i^  dbdnU 
not,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  all  which  it  may  chance  to  effijc^  "  A 
revision  of  every  Snng  relative  to  our  colonies,  and  the  abofitibirof 
every  thing  inconsistent  with  reason  and  justice,  is  requffed.  The 
expenses  of  the  colonies  to  the  nation  are  far  beyond  what  is  neceattty. 
They  are  all,  more  or  less,  very  far  behind  tlie  remotest  districts  oTthe 
mother  country  in  manners  and  morals ;  the  cause  of  which  is  tH  be 
Ibund,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  bad  system  of  their  govemmenc^  lind 
the  delay  which  has  taken  place,  and  the  want  of  firmness  in  nroUiy 
existing  evils  to  the  bottom.  It  is  preferable,  in  questions  nke  the 
p/esent,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  recurrenee  of 
post  evUs,  rather  than  to  enumerate  examples  of  them.  That  winch  ii 
wrong  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain,  whether  instances  of  its  had 
effects  can  be  enumerated  or  not.  We  live  in  days  when  but  feWWill 
deny  the  existence  or  character  of  a  thing  because  they  hare'  Tie^rcr 
happened  to  come  in  contact  with  it  It  may  suffice  to  raentton  that 
the  Grovemor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^  has  lately  exemplified  his 
notions  of  the  fireedom  of  the  press,  the  sacredness  of  property,  and  the 
maxim  that  no  Englishman  shall  suffer  detriment,  but  by  due  process  of 
law — British  law.*  He  would,  perhaps,  object,  that  no  colonial  hm  fiwr* 


*  The  nswipapers  of  the  day  state*  that  a  person  named  Edwards  has  been! 
leaced  to  seven  years'  transportation  for  writing  an  onpnblisbed  letter  to  l«avd 
Somenety  arraigning  his  conduct !  Of  this  case,  it  is  true,  particnlaxs  are  nak,  yci 
before  the  public.    It  has  a  strange  sound,  however,  to  British  ears.  * 
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bpde  his  acting  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Greig ;  or  that  the  colonial 
law  sanctioned  it.  This  only  proves,  if  true,  what  we  are  all  aloiig 
advocating,  that  on  such  hrdad  questions  as  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
British  law  should  reign  paramount  in  a  British  colony,  at  leiist  as  ikr 

,9»  GngUshmeii  are  concerned.  Let  us  examine  what  sort  6f  liberty '6f 
t]|e  press  exists  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  we  are  recommending ;  what 
idea  of  a  free  press  a  colonial  viceroy,  and  those  in  authority  under 

.  h^m^  feel  inclined  to  tolerate.     From  what  has  transpired  at  the  Cape 

,  apd  in  .India,  at  which  latter  place  no  Turkish  oppression  is  more  gtind- 
130  than  that  upon  the  press,  a  person  named  Adam  appears  to  have  been 
xealous  in  favourinfl;  us  with  data,  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  on 
this  subject,  as  Lord  Somerset  has  done  at  the  Cape.  It  appears  that 
a  newspaper,  called  the  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,  was 
placed  under  censorship  by  the  Fiscal  of  the  colony,  which  had  been 
originally  published  by  permission,  whether  agreeable  to  any  local  law 
so  requiring  or  affecting  British-bom  subjects  we  are  ignorant.  The 
crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed  was  the  publication  of  extracts 
from  a  work  printed  and  published  in  the  colony  by  Mr.  Bird,  the 
comptroller  of  the  customs,  and  assessior  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  that 

,  was  displeasing  tp  his  mightiness  the  Fiscal,  named  Dennyssen,  who 
demanded  two  securities  amounting  to  ten  thousand  rix  dollars,  that 
nothing  offensive  (we  presume  to  the  before-said  Fiscal,  not  what  a 
court  of  law  might  deem  a  libel)  should  appear  in  a  future  number. 
The  proprietor  of  the  journal,  seeing  that  to  accede  to  so  monstrous  a 
proposition  was  utter  ruin,  as  the  wisest  course  suppressed  his  journal. 
Orders  were,  notwithstanding,  issued  by  the  Governor  to  seal  up  hU 
jpresfes^  and  he  was  commanded  to  quit  the  colony  in  a  month,  or  he 
ahould  be  sent  out  of  it.*     In  India  the  beforenamed  Mr.  Adam,  hap- 

S^ping  to  become  locum  tenens  in  the  government  for  a  time  on  the 
^  eparture  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  directly  overturned  what  the 
,.]^ble  Marquis  had  done,  so  creditable  to  his  talents,  his  extensive 
yiews,  and  his  regard  for  die  interest  of  humanity,  by  establishing  the 
fireedom  of  the  press.  This  individual,  in  consequence  of  the  editor  of 
a  journal  mentioning  a  notorious  piece  of  jobbing  in  the  appoitvtitient 
01  a  Scottish .  parson  to  be  a  clerk  of  stationery,  and  enquiring  if  such 
an  appointment  waa  correct,  (by  which  means  the  news  of  the  job 
ultimately  reached  England,)— had  him  arraigned  andtriedfbr  the  libel, 
if  it  were  one  even  there  ? — no  !  he  was  ordered  out  of  the  cotmtry,  and 
a  moat  valuable  property  which  he  possessed  was  ruined ;  everf  the 
ageic^  lefti  in  charge  of  it  having  heen  equally  persecuted,  and'ytib- 
sequently  ordered  away  in  a  similar  manner.  The  very  chirgt  'for 
which  the  editorf  suffered  this  infliction  of  despotic  authority.  Wis  a 
■III,  ,  "  '     •    • ' 

'  •  At  Algoft  Bay  Settlements  printing  is  wholly  prohibited,  lest  the  bkfifres 
aad  Hottentots,  w^  pr/esnme,  shonid  become  acquainted  with  any  thing' totai^tofy  to 
Boaal  order.  It  is  reported  tbat  the  South  4fntan  Jourmi;n  litathvy  wcirfc  .most 
useful  to  th^  ttAouy,  and  of  unimpeacbable  character  has  also  been  aupprossed  1 

i«  The -case  of  Mr.  Buckingham  baa  long  «iace  been  before  the  public,  and  as  a 
glaring  instance  of  oppression  for  performing  a  public  service.  It  appears  that 
sacb  is  tlie  worse  than  Austrian  tyranny  exercised  in  India  against 'dl  connected 
with  the  press^  on  the  authority  of  the  English  newspapers;  that  the  Quarterly 
Review,  on  the  covers  of  which  Mr.  Buckingham's  Appeal  on  Ws  case  was'adver- 
,  tised,  is  stated  to  have  been  carefully  concealed,  lest  it  should  be  seen,  and  the 
poBseSsoTS,  in  consequence,  be  marked  as  offensive  to  the  government,  Or,  as  it 
might  not  be  incorrectly  styled — Adamised, 
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proof  of  ftlie  benefit  of  a  fVeo  pten,  wfaidi  the  loeal  gotermiieiit  UMi 
tbii  Mn  Adam,  for  obvious  reasons,  laboured  to  renckr  noM-eflfective. 
Whik»  however,  Mr.  Adam  was  endeaTouring  to  prevent  efleotually 
similar  disclosures  lor  the  ftttHre,  he  wiih  the  worthy  members  of  the 
Beofal  government,  in  conststeney  with  tiieir  mean  and  narrow  views, 
was  iasinuating  a  diaige  of  jobbing  against  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
-*<*4they  who  had  just  been  jobbii^  with  the  aforesaid  parson  I  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  establishiiy  a  free  press,  observed,  **  My 
removal  of  restrictions  from  the  press  has  been  mentioned  in  laudatory 
language.  I  might  easily  have  adopted  that  procedure  without  any 
length  of  cautious  consideration,  from  my  habit  of  regarding  the  free- 
d(Hn  of  publication  as  a  natural  right  of  my  fellow-snUects,  to  be 
narrowed  only  by  a  special  and  urgent  cause  assigned.  The  seeing  no 
direct  necessity  for  these  invidious  shackles  might  have  sufficed  to 
make  me  break  them.  I  know  myself,  however,  to  have  been  guided 
in  the  step  by  a  positive  and  well-weighed  policy.  If  our  motives  of 
action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  wise  to  render  them  intelligible  through- 
out an  empire,  our  hold  on  which  is  opinion.  Further,  it  is  salutary  for 
supreme  authority,  even  when  its  intentions  are  most  pure,  to  look 
to  the  control  of  public  scrutiny :  while  cofucious  (jf  rectitude^  diat 
authority  can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure  to  general 
comment;  on  the  contrary,  it  acquires  an  incalculable  addition  of 
force.  That  government  which  has  nothing  to  disguise,  wields  the 
moat  powerfiu  instrument  that  can  appertain  to  sovereign  rule.  It 
carries  with  it  the  united  reliance  and  e£Port  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
governed ;  and  let  the  triumph  of  our  beloved  country  in  its  awful 
contest  with  tyrant^ridden  France,  speak  the  value  of  a  spirit  to  be 
found  only  in  men  accustomed  to  indulge  and  expres*  their  honest  mm- 
timents"  This  liberal  and  enlightened  language  was  of  itself  enough 
to  make  the  noble  Marquis  obnoxious  to  the  narrow-minded  agenti  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  India,  and  the  partidpsdon  of  the  latter  in  the 
same  sentiments  can  e^Loite  no  wonder  in  this  country.* 

Let  us  consider  the  character  of  a  colonial  journal  belonging  to  the 
moat  renowned,  the  most  intellectual,  the  freest,  and  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  or  what  a  journal  vegetating  under  the  gracious  and  conde- 
scending permission  and  auspices  of  such  men  as  Lord  Somerset  and 
Mr*  Adam  would  be  permitted  to  do — what  might  be  supposed  to  con- 
stitute and  really  does  constitute  the  beathideal  of  a  newspaper  under 
their  impartial  government;  and  if  it  should  approximate  a  little  in 
resemblance  to  those  which  Leopold  of  Austria  honours  with  his  graci- 
ous patronage — we  beg  his  pardon,  paternal  care — it  arises  from  genuine 
similitude  of  outline.  Such  a  journal,  then,  must  not  presume  to  com- 
ment or  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  any  other  way 
tlian  in  that  of  unqualified  commendation'- it  must  reoMrd  no  objections 
made  by  any  portion  of  the  population,  high  or  low,  to  existing  things  of 
what  nature  end  kind  soever  they  may  be.     As  in  England  the  king  can 


.«  When  Warren  HasUogs  wan  in  sutliority  io  India,  he  sant  as  a  present  of  ioesti- 
mable  value  to  the  Directors  at  home,  two  hundred  Darius's,  which  these  aagaoious 
persons  ordered  to  be  melted  down  for  the  worth  of  the  gold.  This  would  hardly 
happen  now,  though  the  views  of  the  Directors  at  present  exhibit  a  prostration  of 
intellect  and  aa  illiberality  of  policj  not  much  advM^ed  horn  what  it  then  was. 
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do  DO  wxoog,  to  hi*  representatives  md  fuoctioaacki,  finma  wfireme  to 
subidtem,  are  to  be  considered  as  endowed  with  the  same  ^itue  abroad* 
and  any  mal-practioes,  acto  of  oppressicKi,  and  jobbiag,  which  they  nay 
carry  on,  it  is  to  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  to  kee]»  secret  from  the 
authorities  at  home,  to  contmue  or  suppress  as  they  may  deem  most 
agreeable  to  themsehres.    Their  supposed  unvarying  rectitude  of  eon* 
duct  is  to  be  unif^nly  assertedi  it  bring  a  necessary  safeguard  of  «*  so- 
cial order/'  and  no  business  of  a  journalist.     In  cases  where  the  local 
government  is  opposed  to  the  mass  of  the  peoplci  and  addresses  are  got 
up,  stating  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  the  reputable  part  of  the  inhabit*- 
ants  with  existing  affairs,  the   characters  of  functionaries,   &c.   the 
part  of  such  functionaries  is  to  be  supported  from  respect  for  authority, 
from  principles  of  duty,  and  from  gratitude  at  the  permission  given  for 
the  existence  of  the  journal  itself.     No  theoretic  notions  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  on  the  right  of  man-selling,  or  the  im- 
portation of  euottdis  into  India  as  servants,  or  the  exportation  of  women 
to  Arabia^  or  in  short,  any  thing  which  really  exists,  and  is  therefore  per« 
mitted  by  authority-^no  attempts  to  raise  the  Bhu^k  to  an  eqtaality  witii 
the  White  in  physical  or  moral  qualities — ^bo  instances  of  ruffianly  o^ 
pression  of  the  slave,  and,  more  than  all,  advocating  the  instruction  of 
men  of  colour,  and  making  them  as  wise  as  the  authorities  themselves,  is 
to  be  permitted,  unless  the  censors  or  the  authorities  for  the  time  being 
may  happen  to  agree  on  this  subject  with  his  Majesty*sniinister»at  home ; 
but  as  the  latter  are  likely  to  cake  wrong  views,  and  to  cUctate  £foni  a 
sense  o£  their  own  power  rather  than  in  unison  with  colonial  views  and 
feeUngs,  permission  must  be  first  obtained.     It  must  be  an  invariable 
rule  in  such  political  c<Hnment8  as  may  be  tolerated  in  the  settlement,  that 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  actual  state  of  things  there,  that  they  can- 
not be  improved*  and  that  the  fntnce  prospects,  judging  from  the  past, 
are  equally  oondH,cive  to  the  happiness  of  the  lowest  individual.  Officials 
are  uniformly  to  be  represented  as  perfect,  every  slave-owner  consi- 
derate and  merciful,  every  overseer  a  pattern  of  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness^ every  priest  laborious  and  devout^— to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, as  the  lawyers  say.     Every  person  in  office  to  be  mentioned  with 
due  humiliation  and  respect,  and  with  all  his  lawful  titles.    Only  suefa 
portions  of  proceedings  in  the  law  courts,  councils,  or  public  meetings, 
as  cannot  give  offence  to  persons  in  authority,  the  confidential  friends 
of  such  magistrates,  or  landholders  of  respectability,  who  possess  inter- 
est of  any  kind,  may  be  printed.     All  punishmena  of  slaves,  in  particiH 
lar,  are  to  be  given^  that  they  may  operate  by  the  terror  of  the  relatioB 
upon  others;  but  a  peculiar  discretion  is  to  be  exercised  in  detsihng  the 
fines  and  penalties  of  law,  when  such  may  chance  to  take  place  against 
a  white  inhabitant.     Advertisements  for  runaway  slaves,  sales  of  slaves, 
commercial  auctions,  deaths,  marriages,  births,  descriptions  of  natural 
historv  and  scenery  in  the  colony,  poetry,  (satirical  and  political  ex- 
cepted,) accidents,  receipts,  charades,  and  riddles,  in  short,  every  other 
department  of  the  journal  with  the  trivial  reservations  aforesaid,  to  be 
left  to  the  editor's  discretion.     Such  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  most 
of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  ;  such  is  the  character  of  a  journal  that 
basks  there  in  the  sunshine  of  &vour,  that  is  as  useful,  loyal,  and  patri-> 
ode,  in  the  sense  these  terms  are  understood  where  it  fiourisbes,  as 
its  tblerators  can  desire.    Such  is  the  instrument  that  renders  the  dim- 
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'*  Ah  me !  w"hat  ills  each  house  beset,  . 
From  horse  or  foot,  or  dry  or  wet. 

From  chimney-top  to  basement! 
The  Albion  mourns  her  sullied  wails, 
And  Waithman  veils  his  hundred  shawls 

Beneath  a  spattered  casement  1 

**  What  wild  pedestrians  in  a  ring 
Routtd  Johnny  Wilkes's  colunm  cling 

To  'scape  from  oxen  tossing  I 
Awhile  they  halt,  then,  sore  afraid. 
Dart  different  ways,  and  leave  unpaid 
The  Black  who  sweeps  the  crossing. 

"  la  vain  you  plead  St.  James's  Square, 
Grateful  to  dames,  who  carol  there 
Love-strains  in  measure  Sapphic : 
They  well  may  like  your  coat  of  stone ; 
But,  child  of  dust,  reflect  upon 
The  difference  of  "Traffic." 

*<  O'er  your  smooth  convex,  coach  or  car 
Steal  on  the  traveller,  from  afar. 

As  fleetiv  as  the  wind  does ! 
Binding  wnole  troops  to  Charoa*s  keel. 
As  Jaggemaut  with  rolling  wheel 

Depopulates  the  Hindoos. 

"  Eyes  should  be  sharp,  for  mortal  ears 
Serve  not  to  shun  the  car  that  steers 

O'er  your  insidious  surface  : 
Lo !  while  I  sing,  yon  heedless  hack 
Has  poled  a  deaf  old  woman's  back. 

And'  thrown  her  down  on  her  face. 

**  But  oh !  when  droves  of  sheep  and  pigs 
With  countless  stockbrokers  in  gigs 

Are  mi)c'd— -can  aught  be  minded  i 
Can  mortal  sight  be  free  to  choose. 
Or  banged  up  by  your  sable  ooze. 

Or  by  your  white  dust  blinded  ? 

"  Ne'er  did  my  refluent  billows  kiss 
So  traiterous  a  shore  as  this ! 

'Tis  sad  beyond  endurance. 
Such  v\roeful  accidents  to  meet. 
And  see  Death  riot  in  a  street 

Surcharged  with  Life  Assurance. 

"  Soon  from  my  stream  the  two  Lord  Mayors 
Debarking  at  Blackfriars'-stairsi, 
Shall  notice  your  behaviour : 
In  their  huge  Brobdignag  will  they 
Not  grumble  to  behold  you  play  - 
The  Lilliputian  pavior? 

*'  Go  then.  Colossus,  stick  to  roads. 
But  metropolitan  abodes 

Leave  by  your  pick-axe  undone ; 
Go  delve  in  some  less  stubborn  soil, 
"^  ou'll  find  it  an  Utopian  toil 
To  mend  the  ways  of  London.** 
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Kelt  as  words, 

NO.    II. 

«'  These  lost  the  .sense  their  learnix^g  to  dwghyt 
And  those  explsin'd  the  meauing  quite  away." — Pope. 

Damme  I — An  cxplotive  of  style,  lued  to  (ill  up  vacancies  of  matteri 
and  therefore  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  the  conversation  of  the  high 
and  low  vulgar. 

Dandy,— A  fool  who  is  vain  of  being  theiay-figure  of  some  Aishion- 
able  tailor»  and  tliinks  the  wealth  of  his  wardrobe  will  conceal  the 
poverty  of  hia  ideas;,  thpaghi  like  his  long-eared  brother  in  the  lion's 
skint  he  ia  bietrayed  as  9Qon  as  he  opens  his  mouth. 

Dangler, — An  androgynous  insect  that  flutters  ajbout  ladies'  toilettes, 
and  buzzes  impertinently  in  their  ears. 

Day  and  Marttn.—See  "  Handwriting  on  the  wall." 

Debt,  National, — Mortgaging  the  property  of  our  posterity  that  we 
may  be  better,  epabled  to  destroy  our  contemporaries. 

Debates. — An  useless  wagging  of  tongues  where  the  noses  have  been 
already  counted. 

Delay, — See  Chancery  court. 

Destiny. — The  scapegoat  which  we  make  responsible  for  all  our 
crimes  and  follies ;  a  Necessity  which  we  set  down  for  invincible  when 
we  have  no  wish  to  strive  against  it. 

Dice. — Playthings  which  the  Devil  sets  in  motion  when  he  wants  a 
new  supply  of  knaves,  beggars,  and  suicides. 

Diplomatist, — A  privileged  cheat,  hired  to  undermine,  overreach,  and 
circumvent  his  opponent^  and  :rewa)i^ad  with  PQurt  dignities  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  deficient  ip  al)  the  moral  ones. 

Dinner. — A  meal  taken  at  supper-time;  formerly  considered  as  a 
ipoeana- of  enjoying  society,  and  therefore  moderate  in  expense  and  IVe- 
quent  in  occurrence ;  now  given  to  display  yourself,  not  to  see  your 
friends,  and  inhospitably  rare  because  it  is  foolishly  extravagant. 

Discipline^  military, -^Th&t  subordination  which  is  maintainied  upon 
the  Continent  by  the  hope  of  distinction,  in  England  by  the  fear  of  the 
cat-o-nine-tails. 

Disguise. — That  which  we  all  of  us  wear  on  our  hearts,  and  many  of 
us  on  our  face^. 

Doctor. — According  to  Voltaire,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  pour 
drugs,  of  which  he  knows  little,  into  a  body  of  which  he  knows  less* 

Ditch, — A  place  in  which  those  who  have  taken  too  much  wine  are 
apt  to  take  a  little  water. 

Dog. — A  quadruped  of  great  use  in  Reading  bipeds  that  have  lost  any . 
of  their  senses,  such  as  blind  beggars,  sportsmen,  &c. 

Dowager. — A  titled  old  lady,  who  sometimes  survives  herself  as  well 
as  her  husband,  and  generally  sticks  to  the  card*t^ble  till  she  is  carried 
to  the  coffin. 

Doze, — 'A  short  nap  enjoyed  by  many  people  ailer  dinner  on  a  week 
ddy,  and  after  the  text  on. a  Sunday.   . 

Dram — A  small  quantity  taken  in  immoderate  quantities  by  those 
who  have  few  grains  of  sobriety  and  no  scruples  of  conscience. 

9.  a    ^  • 
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Drama^  mo^ern.-'Eyerji  VbSng  excbpAt  'coJ^yjuU^t^^feA^t  ^(^  m 
melodrama,  hippodrama^  &c.  '    '     '       *        .,  ,.,1"..    .,...^4M 

Dreanu—An  those  mvislble  'vigioiis  to  whldh'^^^kfiP'^Mil^i^ii^ 

sleep."      •••■'••  •«.  ..  '     - ,  .>'.>a  .:\ 

.,^c^#,— ^External  gentilit;jrf  frequentiy  us^d  t6  ^dS^iSeflhtiiAal^^M^ 

Drum, — An  instrument  nvhicb  Death  commands  to- to  ^Uy^'ltC  M 
hifjsi[eat  feasts.        ,  \  '  •»•...•.         j  _  ^ 

J9tf/y.l-]^nancudly,  ^  t&it  Which  V9b  pkj  to  'tbfe  ^Mkrci<M^  Wnd 
customs  ;  moraUy,  that  which  we  are  very  apt  to  excise  in  our  pAvtffe 

customs.  .,  .     „  I  /    "  ' 

JC^niu^y .---Sovereignty,  by  which  a '  particular 'fiiniiVyKsisim  i  ^Wliole 

people  as  their  property ;  of  which  the  beneficial  idBl^fets  Mik  ^  ^H^  ^ 

r  ranee,  Spain,  and  Naples — ^th«  patrimony  of  the  Bourb^«*  ~  "   ^ 
Eccentriciii/,  of  appearance, — ^I'he  pleasure  ofbeihg  personally  Itk^wn 

to  those  who  do  not  know  you  by  name.  ''  '  ■     •  '  mcv.. 

EcAo.— The  shadow  of  a  sound.  '-       '  ♦''*    '^^^ 

£c/t7Mw,  MiVrf  or /(wrf  A.— See  Title  pages  of  the  tout. '  ^'^  '••' 
Education,  daf^ers  of, — See  Humbug.  t-^s'  !• 

Eeoiism, — Suffering  the  private  I  to  i>e  too  much  m  ti^pubHe  eVe. 
i^Z6oiz;.— That  part  of  the  body  which  it  is  most  dangerous  to^imce. 
Elopement. — Beginning  in  disobedience  that  which  coinnioiiy  ends  in 

misery.  .   •     -       .     .    .   lo  .il.  ^ 

Embalming.^Perjfetua^ng  the  perishable  with' triort^pdHfl^'OilM  ¥fe 
take  to  save  that  which  is  immortal.  n    -.'.-i  im/ 

Enthusiasm. — Spiritual  intoxication.  •  •.;»  .'j  '*.»-m."^-. 

Envi^. — The  way  in  which  we  punish  ourselves  fdr  bdll|[  ifetfhidr  to 
others.  /    -      .       k   7ins<p...iq 

Ephemeral. — The  whole  of  modern  literature.  .  r i ': vj  ^  j|  u.  i  H 

£rncure.'^One  who  lives  to  eat  instead  o?ta^g  «o  tlr^.  ■  '^  '♦"  "^ 
Episcopacy , -'The  power,  pomp,  aftd  vanity' of  lUdte  %ll#  BiV^^finr- 
sworn  all  three.  "  '  »•  '"'  '    -  '0  n  ti  iiro^^Hi  *. 

Equat.-'Thht  which  a  mdb  of^  talent  WiH  I^Mwn  Ibid  ^AANta^  his 
superiors*  •    .>- 1  -  •  -^r  -m  *»*  lu; "  lo 

£rra/a.— Deathbed  confessions  of  a  book.     '"  '  ^     *     -'^'N^^'^ 
jE^fymo^.— Sending  vagrant  woi'ds  back  to  th^  b^fi^iH^.  -^^  ^ 
ExquitUe, — A  dandy  taken  at  his  own  valuatiofll.       "'  -*     -^i\^»» 
Extempore, — A  premeditated  impromptu.  '       ^...M\r^.> 

Eyeglass.^A  toy  which  enables  a  coxcomb  not^  «e^.     '  "  ^^^'^  »> 
JE^tVe. — A  title  much  in  use  among  the  lower  okl«rs^.  ■•    * ""  J^"  ' 
Failles,  jEsop's.^Giying  human  intellects  f^  bnites.'in  imioiiMb  of 

Nature,  who  sometimes  gives  brute  intellects  to  kneh!  \  « \/ ni> 

i'flce.—The  silent  echo  of  the  heart.  »«'•'  * 

Facetiousness. — According  to  Lord  Norbury,  ctfltftjg  j<4eM'fi|l0iK#(b 

death  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  quoting  Joe  Miller  instead  bf  BlackilOmg 

from  the  seat  of  justice.  ••   /  .  \ 

Paction. — Any  party  out  of  power.  .      .    • ,./.  .mr.uy 

JPofNe.— Being  known  by  name  to  those  who  do  no^  kiitfW^fM^wrt<* 

ionally.  ''    ' 

Fan. — A  plaything,  fVom  whose  motion  a  flirt  dtotivM  hti  nafl«'(^and 

which  serves  to  hide  her  fkce  when  she  ought  t^'Mdi^  MI&^cairtiM'^ 
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Fashion. — ^The  voluntary  slavery  which  leads  us  to  think,  act,  and 
dvesftaoppj^ng^Ontlie  jii^^nient  of  fools  and  the  caprice  ofcoxcon^bs. 

FeCf  Doctors.— An  attempt  to  purchase  health  from  one  who  caiinot 
tmmf^.h^  om^f    See  Fee*sunple* 

Fdicity. — The  horizon  of  the  heart,  which  is  til  ways  receding  as'  we 

Finance. — ^Legerdemain  performed  by  figures. 
».,  Fi^^.f.Jhn  appendi^e  wppi^in  a  rjpg^.^^  of  great  use  in  taking 

Fishery. — The  agriculture  of  the  sea. 
,«.  <f;{a%i^-r^I^Qiving  dust  in  people's  ey^»  .generally,  jor  th^  purpose 
of  4N^if)g  jL)ieiit  po^ts*  ^ 

FooL — Wi^  a  iqp  sees  in  the  looking*glass«  '  .  '  s 

^*FiQ|ii|si^,.^in^n  ^.^Qne  who  is  po  unfortunate  as  to  be  released 
from  the  necessity  of  employment  ibr  the  mind  and  exercise  for  the 
body,  the  two  great  constituents  of  bi^piness  and  health ;  who  has  ever^ 
thing  to  fear, nod  iH^S^^Pgj  ^  bope;  and  who  consequently  pays  in 
anxiety  and  ennui  more  iJian  the  valu«  of  his  money. 
' /Vwfl^kTT-'nie  iif  jp/w*  uira  of  a  lady's  age. 

Fafnumtwg* — Tossing  up  for  lives  with  a  fox. 
.  Frt^i  Jasiionahk.r^ODe.  wl^o  will  dine  with  you,  game  with  you, 
walk  or  ride  out  with  you,  borrow  money  of  you,  escort  your  wife 
jtR  ItlibU«.pl9pa6.if  she.l^  k3n^9Qme,  stand  by  and  see  you  &irly  shot  if 
you  happen  to  be  engaged  in  a  duel,  and  slink  away  and  see  you 
quietly  clapped  in  a  prison  if  you  eiiperience  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
.:  fFriendtf^if^h^Qni^  wh9  will  tell  you  of  your  faults  and  follies  in 
prosperity,  and  assist  you  with  his  h&nd  and  heart  in  adversity.  See 
Black  Swan. 

Frown. — Writing  the  confession  of  a  bad  passion  with  an  eyebrow. 
..  Funding  ii^^^xii«-^Saddling  posterity,  that  when  the  present  age  is 
a  beggar  it  may  get  on  horseback  and  ride  to  the  devil. 

J^iiM?ra/.-»*^Po^b^a^ous:  vanity.     The  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of ''ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust." 

Future. — In  this  world,  the  unexecuted  copv  of  the  past ;  in  the 
next,  wjbat  wa^re  to  be,  determined  by  what  we  have  been. 

Gain. — ^Losing  life  to  win  money. 

GalUpot. — An  Apothecary's  bank. 

Galiows. — ^The  .rqmedy  wliich  society  has  provided  for  roguery  ;  a 
cure  without  being  a  pi^vention. 

»feimi^g.'-»See  Beggar  and  Suicide.  , 

Gastronomy. — The  religion  of  those  who  make  a  god  of  their  bellie^. 

Genealogfy  the  boast  of. — Generally,  the  poor  expedient  of  those  who, 
^WifinwPK^  to  be  proud  of  in  their  own  persons,  are  obliged  to  ba 
pra^d.  of  others. 

Gentleman. — A  name  often  bestowed  upon  a  well-dressed  black- 
guard, and  withheld  from  the  right  owner,  'who  only  wears  its  quali- 
.fifia(J0i|B  AJhiB  heart. 

Gewgaw. — See  the  Pagoda  at  Brighton. 
^  Gj|i»r^Tbe  worm  of  tbe  still ;  the  spirituous  enemy  of  mankind. 

GlQry*r*^]x9am%  with  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  the  honour  of 
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destroying  your  species ;  and  partidpating  with  Alexander's  horse  the 
pleasureof  transmitting  your  name  to  posterity. 

Gvld. — Dead  earth,  for  which  many  men  sacrifice  li£e  and  lose  heftven. 

GooseqitilL — A  little  tube  which,  in  the  hands  of  modern  dramatists, 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  reproducing  its  parental  hisses. 

■  Grandmotket^s  Reoien^^ee  the  British. 

Grape, — Nature's  bottle,  which  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  not 
unfrequently  converts  into  Pandora's  box. 

Grave.-^The  gate  throngh  wiitch  we  pass  from  the  visible  into  the 
invisible  world. 

Grub^treei  getrret.-^The  poetical  Parnassus  before  authors  wvote 
books  by  ^k&  acre,  bought  land  by  the  mile,  and  resided  upon  their 
own  estates.  H. 


THE    MAID    OF    ORKNKY. 

"  Mt  lost,  lost  love  V — the  frantic  cry 
Died  in  the  thuDclers  of  the  wave : 

The  rock  was  near,  the  storm  was  high — 
The  gallant  ship  has  found  her  grave ! 

One  flash  lit  up  the  reel  ins  bark 
0*er  the  black  breakers  hurrying  on ; 

A  moment's  pause,  and  all  was  dark — 
Another  flash— the  bark  is  gone ! 

— **  Look  on  yon  cHflF— the  awful  light 

Shows  one  who  kneels  all  lonely  there : 
How  looka  she,  etmn^cer,  on  that  sight  T'-— 
^    *'  Oh,  beautiful  anud  despair  P'-^ 

**  She  cannot  feel  the  piercing  blast. 
She  cannot  fear  the  maddening  suige ; 

Ttrnt  moment  was  her  lover's  last, 
That  wild  wind  howls  his  passing  dirge.'' 

*'  But  who  the  reft  one,  kneeling  there 
At  this  bleak  midnight's  stormy  hour?"-* 

"  The  fairest  of  the  island  fair. 
Dark  Orkney's  pride,  and  Ocean's  flower." — 

— Morn— evening — came;  the  sunset  smiled. 
The  calm  sea  sought  in  gold  the  shore. 

As  though  it  ne'er  had  man  beguiled. 
Or  never  would  beguile  him  more. 

For  his  lost  child,  bower,  haunt  and  home. 
The  stern  sire  search'd  that  mournful  day. 

While,  by  the  lone  deep*s  golden  foam. 
The  flower  of  Ocean  fading  lay. 

Oh,  there  her  young  and  fond  heart  broke. 

Beside  her  native  islet's  wave ; 
And,  dying  there,  her  latest  look 

Was  on  her  Iover'»  bright-blue  grave. 

—Sweet  be  her  rest  within  the  tomb, 
And  dear  her  memory  in  the  bower. 

And  pure  the  tear  that  mourns  the  doom 
Of  Oikne/s  pride  and  Ocean's  flower  1 
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THE    PHYSICIAN.—- NO^XV, 

Of  the  Diseases  occasioned  by  dry  Hea^. 

AoRSEABLY  to  tbe  intiiaation  giTen  in  vaf  kst  paper,  i  shall 
the  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  dangers  incident  to  health  fiom 
great  heat  and  droaght,  and  the  precavrtionii  neeessary  td  be  observed 
in  order  to  avoid  them. 

Boerhaave  caused  a  spiurrow  m  a  cage  to  be  put  into  a  rdom  ia  wfiieh' 
sugar-bakers  dry  their  sugar-loaves,-  and  where  the  theitaioneter  Mh 
eated  a  tenperatnre  of  14$  degrees.  In  one  minute  the  bird  b^gan  to 
breathe  widi  difficulty  and  opened  its  bill.  Its  respiration  became' 
quicker  every  moment,  and  its  strength  decreased  in  the  aame  ratio» 
so  that  it  soon  dropped  from  the  perch  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
where  it  expired  in  seven  minutes.  A  dog  was  doomed  to  undergo  the 
same  experiment  with  the  sparrow.  When  he  had  been  exposed  to 
the  heat  for  seven  minutes,  he  began  to  pant,  lolled  out  his  tongue, 
drew  breath  very  quickly,  but  continued  to  lie  quietly  in  his  kennel. 
In  about  an  hour  his  respiration  was  accompanied  with  a  loud  rattling, 
and  he  made  all  possible  efiTorts  to  escape  from  his  prison ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  his  strength  forsook  him,  and  he  began  to  draw  breath* 
80  slowly  and  softly  that,  at  lengthy  it  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Dur-* 
ing  the  whole  time,  the  animal  discharged  from  the  mouth  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  foam,  which  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  had  so  fetid  a  smell 
that  the  bystanders  could  not  endure  it :  at  the  same  time  it  was  of  so 
deleterious  a  nature,  though  so  recently  produced  in  the  animal,  that  a 
person  who  approached  him  for  a  moment  became  insensible,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  spirits  of  wine  and  myrrh  to  bring  him  again 
to  himself.  In  this  intense  heat  the  dog  did  not  perspire  a  single  drop, 
and  after  he  was  dead,  the  thermometer  being  put  into  his  mouth,  stood' 
at  1 10  degrees.  A  cat,  which  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  this  heat' 
under  nearly  the  same  eircumstances  as  the  dog,  was  as  wet  with  per- 
spiration as  if  she  had  been  dipped  in  water.  These  cruel  experiments 
were  repeated  on  various  animals  by  M.  Dunze,  and  the  results  in 
every  instance  were  nearly  the  same. 

This  vapid  putrefaction  and  speedy  death  are  occasioned  by  the  over-* 
heating  of  the  blood;  and  though  our  atmosphere  never  contracts  so- 
intolerable  a  degree  of  heat,  still  these  experiments  enable  us  to  infer 
from  its  effects  the  operation  of  an  inferior  degree.  In  the  year  1665 
the  hot  wind,  called  Samiel,  caused  the  death  of  4000  persons  within: 
twenty  days,  at  Bassora  in  Persia ;  and,  according  to  Thevenot,  the 
heat  there  is  always  so  intense  from  July  to  September,  that,  in  order 
not  to  sink  under  it,  people  are  obliged  to  keep  fresh  water  constantly 
in  their  mouths. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  very  great  heat  in  summer  should 
decompose  the  blood  and  dispose  it  to  putrefaction,  since  we  see  that  it 
has  the  same  effect  on  all  fluid  bodies  which  are  compounded  of  par-  ' 
tides  of  totally  different  kinds  ?  Heat  possesses  the  |>roperty  of  ex« 
panding  all  bodies,  and  consequently  of  separating  their  constituent 
parts  from  one  another.  Hence  it  is  obvious  why  the  blood,  expanded 
by  heat  in  summer,  swells  the  veins,  and  is  liable  to  an  increased 
action,  which  soon  degenerates  into  inflammatory  and  putrid  f&ven. 
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But  n^ws^iOfi^^^im^.hm^^i  iA  helmi^^g^My  imvm^^b^ 
MB  the  fat  or  oily  portion,  to  which  it  communicatee  ft.jeoii«riiEcf  •«<» 
roony^t]^,.ilV^k#.:|he  8p]tid#.  ibemMlYiMM'   Qf  «iH»l>  ipaMiiritbq  g*a  »< 
oompofj^iand  itj«  ^rdbre  obviowi>wby  inteoto  Wat:Mi  j«amlDee 
•houU  V^  i^  liable  tovgflierate  putrid.  gaU'leveoiy  ^bich  atq  anemei 
scourge  pf  niai4^ad*    Tbeg^Ut  iA.tbi«  «firid  and  pifttjMe«ni«iaii^.Aofc 
only  <yffyn|injjpmf^.it»  pi^ridity  t^.i;he  xMiritious  jumtt  MCDetcd.fataB 
our  fopda'and  thus  infecu  all  our  humours,  but  aho  coriodiea  Am  mmtm 
of  the^ial^tine8»  wA  <H^r«^ea  upon  them  at  finifc  likfi  »  viokiit  catbmic^ 
which p%iMtaa-A.v^mitwg  of  .gall».or.a  puaful  ev«euatioa  do«itiwiaid« 
Aftermrd^  jU.«^  ai^ay  ^  coata  of  Uia  infeeatitieay  ao  ibafc  dwi  pim*B 
cent  l^lood.poiir^  i^^U.iuta  them,  a»d  «ccaai<Nis  a  -diarhaay  of  pvtraft 
blood  ^ini,g^\f,M'h^Gk  ia  calM  the  dy^entery^  aad  tcsrwnataa  in  miaiw 
tificati9A,p^tfai9  wteatii^ea  aad  death. 

Suc^aire.the  £svtal  «^t8  to  be  appvehetideA  fipwn  inteiiBe  be«t(  and 
hence,, iluiWH»r  ttaa  in  all  ^g^  hem  considered  as  die  paventof  peati^ 
lential.diseeBea^  ,Historiaiia  relates  ^at  in  aoeiettt  times  'the  heM:o£ 
thedqg^days.badjrendered  the  Cycladian  lalanda  baireo,  and gsaerateA. 
in  tbefu  m  deptfuctive  pestileuee,  which  AriaUnis  waa  aoUcttadtA-eaort 
bia  ak^l  tQ  check.  He  aecordiogly  went  over  to  the  island  of  Cea^  had. 
an  altai:  ^ected  there  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  end  to  tbe  Do|»«star-k» 
oflfered, sacrifice,  and  instituted  a  yearly  festival  ie  honour  of  das 
latter.  Since  that  time  arose  the  winds  of  the  dog-days,  vbk^  Ussied 
forty  ,da§9i  and  tenured  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  Diodoms  iSicuhM 
seems  to  intianafee,  that  after  this  sacrifice  the  pestilence ^ceasedidlirii^. 
tbe  period  that  the  winds  of  the  dog-days  blew.  It  is  easy  t»  imi^iMe 
that  cooling  wbds  would  have  tbe;efieet  of  oheebieg.  en.' evit  wfaiob> 
originfUed  solely  in  io^pnoderate  beat*     >  ,<•.).!..- 

An  ac^ideutal  cause,  why  beat  ia^eneraUy  so  peroioieiis,  mte  dheoelda 
which, jove  -lOQce  frsqttei»%  ciuigbti^'SuiDiiier  than  in  tbeseiiessea 
winter*.    In,  fl^ld  weather  we.  m«0e  eursebrei^.up  *wisU  lyid  frenns^w  • 
raw  aii:  firoo)  coming  in  eontset  wub  «ur  personfl^  -  In  SDmrnerr^m  the^ 
oontrvry,  wf  ere  ne*  ujieo  ouri  gnerd  agamsl.4bem-»  and  ye^  m\mkA 
evening,  a  sudden  shower  that  weis  Djsr  tbin  summes  dtea^>  err«|. 
draught  of  any  cold  drink,  msy  give  «  fatal  chill.     Heaoe  oiBer-tflM 
roost  dangerous  inflammatory  feverfv^i^^peetaUy  pleurisyy  whichiMBepe 
away  »>  many  in  sumviers  sore  throais,.  and»  ea Hippocriites/eb^eilf ed,i  > 
inflanupouons^  of  the  eyes*  ear-aobes  relaxation  of  ibe  hewwits»»  choUc^ 
flux,  find  i|iflaiim»atpi^. lever,  wfeich  ens  easily  csuoed  by.otet«i»iBAt 
transpirMienb*  i      •   :   *  }n  naj/tu*  > 

Wbii^in bot'W|9SJAer  tbe atmoq[»here  is  at  tbe  same«tin»4dry,r«slaa! 
more  piurticidmly.tb^  ^visetdusing  tbe  prevalence  of  oertain  wiskd%  idftftsin 
air  exlra^'  m»ch.^tbe  jn^e  bufnidity  from  all  etaposaiMig  hodits^4he«!.« 
less  it,bae.of  its^]vrq;.ju^t.in  the  seme  manner  as  a  dry.cfeth  ^Mndi.is*.  ^ 
in  contact 'Witbi^  dMop  h^4y  dra^s  the  meisfeure  tOtstseU*  hsiieriiihao  •.  • 
one  wbish  is  wef^    I^  (tbeoi  tibet  beet  eBTeees  the  Wood  and  renders  tt  . 
more  dmps^ito  eyeparatip^..po.tbe  dsy  six  promoles*  the  latter  Jfeii. 
such  a  degree  that  the  body  becomes  dry.  and  the  bloed^lQse»ihe 
greater.. poitjoO'ef  its. iwetery;  peisticlesj  .of.coume  .the<.4hickasS'iSHi 
most  \iffcmft'Part  only  .is  left  in  tbe  cirqulation;  end  in  this  slate  the 
blood  js  .liable  to  be  obstrueted  in  the  minute  vesselsy  and  tbiaiobstmo- 
tion  ofcafioMioflemiuatory.dieMses,  which  teztend  the  snore  eeedily -la  i-  - 
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the  ythak  bodfy  w^the  c^tttheated  Uo^d  k  tt^t  to  rMtm^  j^ttfil^ty"  ^''^' 
from  tto«Kghteit  cause*  '"   'j'-'  "'' 

The  Eg^daiM  lottg  sinee  learned  fmin  experience  the^'t^i'liuflrai'-^'-^ 
nature  of  dry  «r,  by  which  they  frequently  K)9t  their  s^Wi '  Bfoit' T^'  ;^ 
indeed«-can^  it  he  otherwise,  iioce  the  dry  ftir  draws  from  the /i^yei""  *' 
all  thatoioitave  whioh  iftindispeiisably  necessary  ii>^  their  ti«^r<  \q:i^u,^-y'» 
samecifeet  is  pvoduced  on  the  other  internal  paits  of  the 'hod^^^/^'^' ' 
which  the  drying  air  conies  in  immediate  contaet.      The  nose  attd'/'"'^ 
mouth  an  dried  tip  by  it>  and  the  libres  of  the  kin^  lose  diei^  ela^  ''  ' ' 
ticity,  4nd  are  not  so  easily  expaoded  by  the  air.     Hence  nbt'oniy  i^     :'^ 
respiradan  re«deMd  difficult,  but  the  heated  blood  is  ufttttually  ex-'     - 
panded  in  the  small  Tessels  which  surround  the  Tesicks  of  i^  iutlg^t     ^'^  \ 
so  that  Che  mcaot4ipace  by  wYdA  the  fresh  air  could  otherwise- enter  to 
cool  it,  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  contracted,  imd'  altebst''  ''-'^ 
entirely  closed  up^ by  the  swo<Aen  blood-vessels.     Hence  many,  In' very  "^'    , 
intensesnd  dry  heat^  are  carried  off  by  obstructions  of  the  blood  in^the  "'''^" 
lungs  ^  OS,  if  they  try  to  obtain  relief  from  cold  drink,  by  plefiil^y  ilnct^ ' '  *  ' 
qpasras^    This  ia  experieoced  by  the  inquisitive  travellers  who  pene^  ^   "'' 
trate  Into  the  Bgypcian  pyramids,  where  the  air  is  so  hot  and  dry  flutt        '* 
they  areobUged^  to  strip  off  almost  all  their  clothes:  for  wheu  they 
come  -oait  agaifi  they  are  threatened  with  pleurisy  and  death,  as  -No¥^'  " 
den  aasurea  us,  though  the  climate  there  is  very  warm,  rf  they  do  noil ''  ' 
immediaasiy  p«C  en  ^eir  clothes  and  take  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,'' ' 
that  they  may  afterwards  quench  their  thirst  with  safety.     But  this  Is  '^'^"'■ 
not  aH*    The  dry  air  paralyses  also  the  powers  of  digestion  and '  tho$e    ^ '  '' 
which «rB  subservieot  to  the  voluntary  movements,  because  It  deprives  "  ^'^ 
us  notiouly  6f  a  gnat  por tion  of  the  nutritious  juices,  but  also  of  those    '*  '  - 
vital  spirits  which  are  necessary  for  life,  motion,  and  sensation,  and 
without  wfaiA  the  strongest  man  would  be  w«ak  as  a  eliild  and  mani*-   ' 
mate  aa  &  plant«     8uch  is  the  state  of  debility,  languor,  and  exHausdon     ' '  '^ 
that  ofvpresaoB  ua  ii»  a  hot  and  dry  atmosphere.     When  we  find  bur-»      ' " 
selvesrio  tfaia  atote^  it  is  as  dangeroils  to  seek  relief  from,  as  t6  reniain    '*  ^ 
in  it.  '  iobotb  oastos  certain  p#eoa«tions  are  reqoittHe,  and  these  I  shaR 
now  detail  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

In  a.dry^haat  the  first  point  to  whidi  we  ahould  pay  attention  is,  to 
procufq  uK^ii^  place  of  our  liabitual  abode  a  cool  atmosphere,  impreg*  *^  '* 
nated.wiih'ipdre aqueous  efiuvia.  I  am  not  here  addressing  myself  lo  '  '''' 
the  indigent  lahemrer,  or  the  industrious  artisan,  who  are  obliged  feo  -  " 
sell  thimiacit«0i  iqao  servitude,  «nd  wha  neither  know  nor  etudy  their  "^  ^ 
own  convenience;  I  am  now  writing  for  such  as  have  no  othef  oecnv  *^' 
patioiFthantaiwtfCtth  over  their  health,  and  who  can  o'fibi^d  to  station  ^  ^' 
themseh7esJfbrv«i-dar together  at  their  windows,  to  observe  the  vieh^  *^^^ 
situdesi  of  wind  add  weather*  These,  if  they  ean  forego  the  use  of'-*  "^' 
GarpetB,itiiay'in  dry  heats  have  their  floors  sprinkled  with  water  or  '^'^^ 
vinegar^  and 'vsydoua  sorts  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  placed  in  watet*  '  '^* 
in  their  rooms  t  for  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  impi^i^gnate  the  dry  '  ^^^'^^ 
and  hot  air  with  a  cooling. moisture  than  plants,  because  they  pomr  ^^"-^ 
whole  «tr«MBSi  of  water  into  die  atmosphere.  '>"* 

In  dry  sidtvy  weather  the  heat  ought  to  be  contiteraeted  by  means  of ''  ^'  * 
a  cooling  diet<    To  this  purpose  cucinnbers,  melons,  and  jttiey  fVtfit^  '^  ""' 
are  subservient.    We  ought  to  give  tlie  preference  to  such  alimentary 
substaacea^ia-tend  to  contract  the  juices  whk*h  are  too  mucK  ^expaYidcd 
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fry  t!ie  beat,  and  this  property  is  possessed  by  afl  add  Ibod  and  drhik. 
To  this  class  belong  all  sorts  of  salad,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates 
sHced  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  for  th^  acid  of  this  firait  is  not  so  apr 
to  derange  the  stomach  as  that'  of  lemons ;  also  cherries  and  atraw- 
berries,  cnrds  turned  with  lemon-acid  or  cream  of  tartar;  cream  of 
tartar  dissolTcd  in  water;  lemonade,  and  Rhenish  or  Moselle  wine 
mixed  with  water.     A  lemonade  composed  of  two  bottles  of  ClunD- 
pagne,  one  bottle  of  Selter-water,  three  pomegranates,  three  lemocu^ 
and  of  sugar  quantum  sufficit^  is  a  princely  beverage  in  hot  weather: 
only  care   must  he  taken  that  the  perspiration  be  not  thereby  too 
much  encouraged     To  four  parts  of  Selter-water  add   one  part  of 
Moselle  wine,  and  put  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar  into  a  wine- 
glassful  of  this  mixture ;  an  ebullition  takes  place,  and  yon  have  a  sort 
of  Champagne,  which  is  more  wholesome  in  hot  weather   than  the 
genuine  wine  known  by  that  name. 

Our  attention  ought  moreover  to  be  directed  to  the  means  of  thia* 
ning  the  blood,  when  it  has  been  deprived  by  too  profuse  transpiratioB, 
in  hot  dry  winds,  of  its  aqueous  particles,  and  rendered  thick  and  viscid. 
Water  would  easily  supply  this  want  of  fhiidity,  if  it  were  capable  of 
mingling  with  the  blood  when  in  this  state ;  but  as  it  is  not  strong  aad 
penetrating  enough  for  this  purpose,  let  a  person  drink  ever  so  much  of 
it  ih  dry  hot  weather,  it  passes  off,  almost  unchanged,  by  perspiratiott 
and  nrine.  Acid  matters  have  very  little  more  effect ;  for  the  solids, 
totally  relaxed  by  the  loss  of  the  vital  spirits,  oppose  so  little  resistance 
to  the  fluids  which  circulate  through  them,  that  the  latter  cannot  by  any 
means  be  intimately  combined,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  flow  almost  on- 
changed  into  the  open  and  flaccid  secretory  ducts  of  the  kidneys  und 
the  skin,  and  must  thus  pass  away  in  the  form  of  urine  and  perspiratiOB. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  find  a  menstnmm  by  which  water  may  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  combining  intimately  with  the  blood,  of  remaining 
long  in  combination  with  it,  and  of  thinning  it,  we  must  mix  it  with  a 
substance  possessing  the  property  of  a  soap,  and  consequently  fit  fo 
dissolve  viscous  matters  and  make  them  unite  with  water.  This  soap 
must  contain  but  little  salt,  that  it  may  not  increase  the  thirst  of  the 
parched  throat.  It  must  not  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  that  we  nay  be 
able  to  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  capable  of 
recruiting  the  strength  without  overloading  the  stomach.  Now  all 
these  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  yolk  of  egg.  No  beverage  thereforf 
is  more  suitable  for  hot,  dry  weather,  than  one  composed  of  the  yolk  of 
egg  beaten  up  vnth  a  little  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a  quart  of  water,  half 
a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  and  some  lemon-juice.  The  wine,  bowerer, 
may  be  omitted,  and  lemon-juice  alone  used;  and  in  like  manner  bails- 
born-shavings  boiled  in  water  may  be  substituted  fbr  yolk  of  egg*.  As, 
in  hot  and  dry  weather,  the  digestive  organs  are  in  general  considerably 
weakened,  it  is  necessary  at  such  times  to  be  very  temperate,  especially 
in  eating  and  drinking.  Laertius  ascribes  it  to  the  extraordinary  tem- 
perance of  Socrates  that  he  alone  escaped  the  infection  of  the  pestilence 
which  ravaged  Attica ;  and  let  the  meaning  which  he  intends  to  convey 
in  tlris  be  what  it  will,  so  much  is  certain,  that  no  time  is  so  dangerous 
for  overloading  the  stomach,  as  when  the  weather  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  dispose  our  humours  to  putrefaction,  to  infect  the  digestive 
juroes,  and  particularly  the  gall,  and  to  render  the  organs  oT  diges- 
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tWoif.  by  debilitfttiag,  relaauiig»  drying  up  and  coo«)aiiuog  ^thaiBoinMl 
9piriu,. unfit  for  the  perforinance  of  their  functions. 

I  have  taken  occasion  in  former  papers  to  recommend  bodily  exer-i 
cise:  in  this  case»  however,  it  ia  not  advisabk;*  The  circumstaBccs 
consequent  on  dry  heat  of  the  atmosphere  forbid  us  at  such  times,  to 
move  about  much.  We  should  thereby  not  only  increase  the  transpira-* 
tion  which  is  already  too  copious,  but  also  weaken  still  more  the  already, 
debilitated  muscles.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  inoon-< 
sistency,  because  I  have  in  other  places  enjoined  exercise ;  or  1  would 
remind  my  readers  of  a  maxim  of  Epictetus.  Every  thing,  says  ha, 
has  two  liandles,  by  which  it  may  be  grasped — a  good  and  a  bad  one. 
The  vulgar  lay  hold  of  the  latter,  the  philosopher  of  the  former.  Such 
too  Is  the  case  with  bodily  exercise.  It  must  be  used  for  heakh,  but 
only  in  such  ai  manner  as  a  wise  roan  uses  all  things^  that  is  to  sary,  at 
proper  seasons  and  in  the  proper  place*  The  people  of  hot  countries 
take  a  nap  about  noon,  and  walk  about  sunset  and. by  moonhght* 
This  procedure  is  perfectly  rational  and  worthy  of  imitation.  One 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  seek  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  by  spending  the  fine 
evenings  in  gardens,  or  at  least  abroad.  For,  as  a  copious  transpiratioB 
takes  place  in  a  hot  and  dry  air,  and  our  juices  at  that  time  are  dis« 
posed  to  putrefaction ;  our  own  effluvia  become  a  dangerous  poison,  to^ 
avoid  which  we  must  quit  and  ventilate  the  apartments  where  they  have 
accumulated,  and  seek  the  fresh  air  in  order  to  escape  malignant  pestir* 
lential  fevers.  Rhasis  mentions  a  pestilence  which  did  not  attack  any 
hunters,  because  they  were  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and  lived  regularly^ 
But  if  the  ''noble  sport"  is  prohibited  in  this  country  in  summer,  we 
can  at  least  take  the  air  and  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  these 
with  temperance  and  sobriety  will  preserve  us  firom  many  dangers. 

In  hot  and  dry  weather  sleep  is  requisite  for  recruiting  the  wiaMedi 
spirits  .and  powers  ;  but  it  is  attended  with  this  inconvenience,,  that  the 
heating  of  the  bed,  against  which  we  cannot  guard,  either  accelerates' 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  produces  a  dry  heat  which  prevents 
sleep,  or  renders  it  dangerous,  restless,  and  unrefreshing  by  profuse 
perspiration.     To  obviate  the  agitation  of  the  blood  and  the  dry .  heat 
which  prevents  sleep,  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  at  bed^time  one  of- 
the  drinks  which  1  have  recommended  above  for  hot  weather,  or  some 
kind  of  cooling  and  sedative  medicine.     To  avoid  too  profile  perqpira** 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  sleep  in  cool  chambers,  where  a  window  n»ay  be 
thrown  up,  and  before  it  should  be  placed  a  gauae  blind,  to  allow 
free  access  to  the  fresh  air,  without  admitting  insects.     The  bed  should* 
not  be  too'sofk,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  overheat  one;  and  oo  (iiis  account 
mattresses; are  preferable  to  featherbeds.     But  the  .best  method  would, 
be  to  sleep  in  hammocks ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  conceive  why  this  pract*: 
tice  should  not  be  as  common  on  shore  in  summer  as  it  is  on  shipboard* 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  to  a{^>arel  it  should  be  observed,  tliat  in  dry  heat,  we  ought  not< 
to  dress  too  lightly,  and  still  less  to  uncover  any  part  entirely.  .  Tho; 
effects  of  dry  heat  and  of  cold  on  our  bodies  are  not  so  very  different 
as  might  be  imagined.  This  may. be  seen  in  the  brute.aniinal^.  It  iai 
owing  merely  to  the  cold  that  tliey  change  their  coat  towards  winter;*, 
and  it  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  heat  if  they- do  the  same  at  the:, 
approach  of  summer.     For,  whence  should  it  otherwise  proceed,  that 
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oar  cats  and  dogs,  which  in  oar  houses  are  not  expoaed  Co  die 
fades  of  heat  and  cold,  dbliOt  ehah^  thtif  iiai^  like  the  wild  aniaanla; 
hat  in  the  coiwuies  abaiu  Hudson's  Bay.  change  it,  aooDrding  tp  EBia. 
exactly  like  the  wild  animals^  as  soon  as  the  weather  oecoiiies  wmnm  f 
The  same  voyager  confirms  the  assertion,  that  a  great  degree  of  eold 
prodaoes  the  same  effects  on  the  human  body  as  a  grea&'dp^ree  of  heat, 
and  assures  uf  ^(hat.he  has  cured  frost-bitten  limbs  wifiu^  very  saaae 
applications  as  would  have- proved  effica^us  if  they  haa.Jbeen  burned. 
BtdBbn  observes,  *'  When  the  cold  is.  very  intense,  it  prodaces  effects 
similar  to  those  of  wtensehcaC    The  skin  of  the  Samoyodes,  Lapiaod- 
ers,  and  Greenland^rs  ia  of  a  dork-brown  colour ;  nayii  acme  of  tkt 
latter  are  said  to  be  as  black  as  negfoes.     Cold  must  therefore,  like 
heat,  dry  and  alter.the  akin,  and  impart  Ip  it  a  dark  oplour."     Tfaas 
too  we  find  in  Pootop|BdaB  the  Ibttowing  rogaarki  "  The  fjaplaiwiffis 
are  shorter  than  the  Norwegians  aed  Swedes ;  duy  bate  flatter  hiBa, 
invariably  a  dark-^rown  cokmr  and  blstdt  hair.  '^I1ua'6l6£deIlKm8trale8 
that  where  the  temperate  climate  ceoides  and  intense  cold  prevails,  the 
latter  does  not  make  men  white,  hot  like  iatansebeatiitsdf  oommoai- 
cates  to  them  a  very  dark  coHour."     WfChout  purscriag  fliis  digresskia 
farther,  I  will  proceed  to  apply  these  observations.     If '^:reat  heat  and 
great  cold  produce  similar  effects  on  our  bodies,  it  see^s  reasonable 
that  we  should  not  adopt  a  totally  different  mode  of  proe^^ing  in  both. 
It  is  a  precept  of  Nature  to  defend  tbe  body  by  dothing  from  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  for  Nature  herself  ibUows  this  prindplp  in  r^ard  to 
the  brates  :  If  then  heal  prodvoea  die  very  same  enfects  on  as  as  c«dd,  it 
aeems  reasonable  that  wc  should  protect  ourselves  against  them  also. 
Clothes  are  by  no  means  intolevabla  to  beatvniidhe  amal  be  very  impa* 
tient  who  would  strip  them  off.     They  def^l  ns  ugaiinaiiflie  heiut  of  die 
aun,  and  to  this  purpose  garfhents  made  of  wooHen  Idoth,  of  hgbt 
colours,  are  much  better  adapted  than  thinner  stuflb.     They  prevent  the 
catching  of  cold  so  easily  in  consequence  of  a  show^  ^f-  a  high  windl 
They  are  not  so  soon  impregnated  with  perspiration,  ^i|vf)ich  fiiciUtateB 
the  taking  of  cold :  and  as  they  are  somewhat  warmer  min  silks  or  thia 
stoffi,  they  are  better  siuted  to  keep  up  the  transpirat^p^,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  the  dry  heat  which  arises  from  the  i^itatioq  of  the  blood  en 
account  of  obstrucdon'  of  the  pores,  and  which-is  alwayatllipre  intolerable 
than  to  perspire  a  little.     We  derive  Ais  additionidf  advantage  firam 
wearing  in  all  seasons  the  same  aort  of  elothes^  wbiobivre  neither  too 
cold  nor  too  hot,  that  we  aeenstoHfe  our  leelinga  mnoh  more  eaaily  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  prevent  a  ftoasand  dangj^Si'^ansing  toUtf 
from  the  incautious  change  ojf  dress  and  its  hieviiabte'  ^onseqoenoea. 

As  it  is  time  to  bring  Siis  paper  to  a  close,  I  sbaH  Conclude  it  with  a 
few  general  warnings,  When  £ea^,  and  in  a  state  of  Mrspiratioo«  be- 
ware of  courting  the  jafrdihing  coolness  of  a  cucrent  of  air,  or  oidamp 
grottoes  through  which  water  runs,  and  likewise  of  throwing  off  year 
clothes.  Use  no  drink  iOOokd  with  id^  but  ooly^beyec^gi^f  a  moderate 
temperature.  Change^enr  Unen,  when  wet  wAth  peivpirytion  and  while 
yet  warm;  andtiAe  no  tnom  brandy  or  other  qiinliuiaadiqaora  than  is 
necessary  to  excite  the  salivary  glands  a  little,  to  moisten  the  mootb, 
and  to  impart  some  strength  to  the  exhausted  nervetl.  For  this  purpose 
a  small  quantity  held  in  the  mouth  will  in  general  prove  su£Bcient. 
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HOW    TO   BB    A    GBNTLEMAN. 

'*  Thftre  wu  greti  wariness  and  rescrredness,  and  to  great  a  J€aloiisy  of  each 
other  that  they  had  no  mind  to  gire  or  receive  Tisits." — Clarendon. 

A  CERTAIN  French  author,  who  was  probably  a  secret  Carbonaro, 
declared  that  he  would  believe  in  the  intentions  of  Nature  to  create  dif- 
ferent ranks  among  mankind,  when  he  saw  one  class  bom  with  a  crown 
upon  their  heads  like  the  peacock,  and  another  with  a  mark  of  servitude 
across  their  shoulders,  like  the  jackass.     Some  such  distinctions   are 
sadly  wanting,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  present  system  savours 
strongly  of  levelling  and  anti-monarchical  principles.     What !  shall  the 
lowest  portion  of  humanity  be  fonnd  in  the  image  of  the  Deity,  while 
its   highest  sometimes  appear  intended  to  fill   up  the  vacant  space 
between  man  and  the  ouran-outang?     Shall  a  peasant  not  only  have 
*^  the  limbs,  the  thews,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  semblance  of  a  nian,** 
but  his  spirit  and  his  brains,  while  an  Emperor  may  be  a  puny  abortion 
both  in  mind  and  intellect?     Shall 'torture  take  a  democratical  delight 
in  recompensing  a  man  by  means  of  flesh,  blood,  and  intelligence,  for 
that  which  she  witholds  in  worldly  gifts  ;  while  she  enviously  strikes  a 
balance  with  those  upon  whom  she  showers  birth,  rank,  and  riches,  as 
if  she  had  previously  taken  their  brains  and  stamina  to  fill  her  cornuco- 
pia ?  Monstrous !     Here  is  a  world  standing  topsy-turvy,  every  thing 
acting  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  apparent  purposes  ;  the  pigmies  lording 
it  over  the  Patagonians,    the  dunces  upon    the  first  form,  and  the 
scholars  upon  the  sixth ;  the  powerful  governed  by  the  weak,  and  the 
many  by  the  few,  without  one  single  natural  indication  which  class  was 
meant  to  have  dominion  over  the  others.     True  it  is  there  are  a  set  of 
bipeds,  called  Negroes,  whom  we  Europeans  have  very  charitably  set 
down  for  the  intended  slaves  of  the  Whites  ;  but  not  only  is  it  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  infinite  variety  of  shades  by  which  the  two  races 
are  connected,  to  determine  where  mastery  begins  and  subjection  ends, 
but  the  Blacks  themselves  do  most  audaciously  maintain'  their  own  to 
be  the  nobler  colour  of  the  two,  and  that  the  Whites,  by  their  nearer 
approximation  to  the  hue  of  dromedaries,  camels  and  jackasses,  were 
obviously  meant  to  be  the  beasts  of  burthen.     Unfottunately  there  are 
no  satisfactory  means  of  solving  this  question;  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  have  most  rebelliously  proved  their  capacity  for  all  the  customary 
usurpations  of  authority  by  &e  establishment  of  an  empire  and  a  court 
at  Mayti.     The  brethren  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  though  they  recognised 
Tamahama,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  stand  upon  punctilio  with 
regard  to  the  sable  majesty  of  Hayti ;  and  yet  if  his  be  not  tlie  power, 
which  according  to  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  ^'  comes  from  God,"  whence 
does  it  come,  or  by  what  outward  and  visible  sign  is  the  genuine  article 
to  be  made  manifest  ? 

In  Nature's  grand  and  lamentable  oversight  of  not  stamping  those 
who  were  to  command  by  some  moral  or  physical  distinction,  men  have 
ingeniously  hit  upon  various  contrivances  for  remedying  the  defect,  and 
separating  themselves  firom  the  profane  vulgar  whom  Horace  held  in 
such  lofty  aversion,  the  polloi  of  the  Greeks,  the  canaille  o£  the  French, 
the  mob,  the  rabble,  the  swinish  multitude  of  the  English.  It  was  ob* 
vious  that  the  ambitious  fellow  of  low  life  might  aspire  to  any  thing 
after  he  was  born,  and  haply  accomplish  celebrity  in  whatever  it  might 
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consist ;  but  no  strength,  no  talent,  no  contrivance  could  cSnabk  lutti  to 
begin  the  race  before  he  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and  adueve  uk 
antenatal  right  to  power  and  fame.  Living  or  posthumous:  gloiy  wus 
within  any  body's  reach,  but  to  derive  honoum  from  those  who  wese 
dead  and  gone,  and  consequently  beyond  our  control^  was  a  privilege 
only  to  be  attained  by  those  who  could  prove  their  ancestry.  Hence 
the  fantastical  claims  of  high  birth,  as  if  it  were  an  exemption  inateadiif 
a  responsibility,  and  hence  the  learned  ignorance  and  all  ihegfoping 
in  the  dark  of  the  Heralds'  College.  True,  every  family  is  of  equaA 
antiquity,  all  descended  from  the  same  parents.;  but  this  was  too  humi^ 
liating  for  those  who  could  trace  the  current  of  their  blood  a  little 
farther  than  others  before  it  became  lost  in  the  general  obscurity*  It 
was  therefore  held  vulgar  xq  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  being 
descended  from  Adam  and  Eye ;  while  it  was  genteel  to  have  the  ver^ 
diet  of  Garter  King  at  Arms  in  favour  of  a  birth  derived  from  Tudors 
and  Plantagenets  of  comparatively  modern  date.  So  much  reverenes 
did  M.  de  Brissac  attach  to  the  notiop  of  being  a  gentleman  in  this 
sense  of  the  wprd,  that  in  the  fervpui:  of  his  aristocratical  piety  he  inv»« 
riably  spoke  of  the  Deity  as  '*  Le  Gentilhomme  d'en  haut." 

Titles  of  nobility  were  another  invention  to  counteract  tliose  incousi- 
derate  proceedings  of  Nature,  who  would  sometimes  dignify  with  a  bea^ 
venly  patent,  and  produce 

A  combioadon  and  a  form  indeed. 
Where  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man— 

where  the  party  was  after  all,  perhaps,  a  mere  upstart,  a  rohtrier,  a 
paraenu.  An  opposition  to  such  leveUing  and  scandalous  proceed- 
ings became  indispensable;  and  the  expedient  of  hereditary  nobility 
was  devised,  to  serve  as  a  defence  and  exclusion  against  that  which 
was  innate.  Distinctions  derived  from  men  were  set  above  those  con- 
ferred by  the  Deity.  Ay,  but  what  a  fine  incentive  to  virtue,  cries  some 
one,  to  hold  out  these  rewards  of  honour  to  the  brave,  the  learned-,  the 
pious,  and  the  good !  Yes,  if  they  were  always  so  conferred ;  but 
what  becomes  of  this  fine  moral  stimulus,  if  the  sons  of  these  merito- 
rious personages  prove  to  be  the  antipodes  of  their  fathers?  In  that 
case  we  can  only  exclaim  with  Pope 

"  What  can  ennoble  fools,  or  sots,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  f* 

and  regret  that  such  an  immoral  example  should  be  held  out  to  the 
world  as  that  of  emblazoning  and  dignifying  profligates  and  dunces.  It 
is  an  idle  objection,  that  men  would  not  struggle  to  achieve  honours  if 
they  could  not  transmit  them,  for  they  generally  love  themselves  quite 
as  well  as  their  posterity,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  a  keener  contest 
for  the  ribbons  of  the  different  orders  which  are  not  transmissible,  than 
for  any  more  durable  distinction.  '*  A  charming  house  and  grounds," 
said  a  gentleman,  calling  upon  his  friend  in  the  country,  "  but  I  believe 
you  have  only  got  them  for  your  life." — "  True,"  replied  the  other, "  but 
I  did  not  calculate  upon  wanting  them  miich  longer."  Such  is  the 
common  feeling  among  the  candidates  for  honours ;  they  would  be  well 
content  with  their  personal  reward,  besides  that  which  virtue  confers 
upon  itself. 
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fitefittgtflfaldMieifviM>K*iateiit»«reikbr^^      the  fferakls^  Col- 
hgBf  w&  pdMem  no  other  disdnetioiis  than  ^ose  hf  which  their  an- 
ttitCoftv  hnrt  been  drntlnguisfaecl,  should  not  be  sensible  of  the  vreak- 
Mes  of  thar  positioii,  but  proroke  a  questioning  of  their  efadins  l>y  tfaeir 
naspbced  arroganee.    **  I  know,"  said  a  man  of  talent  to  a  nobletnan  of 
tint  sort,  **  what  is  doe  to  your  rank,  but  I  also  know  that  it  is    much 
easier  to  be  my  superior  than  my  equal/'    One  of  the  Genoese   Depu- 
ties becoDiii^  rather  warm  in  a  dumute  with  die  Chevalier  de  8oote» 
¥i]le,  the  latter  haughtily  exclaimed,  **  Are  you  aware  that  I  am   tiie 
representatiye  of  the  King  my  master?"'—**  Are  you  aware,**  replied  the 
Oenoese,  *'  that  I  hare  no  master,  and  that  I  am  the  representative  of 
nty  equals?^ 

For  many  ages  dress  afforded  an  easy  and  infallible  method  of  du- 
dnguishing  ranks,  and  saving  dukes  and  dons  from  the  humiliadon  of 
being  mistaken  for  oomtnoners.     The  lords  of  the  earth  stripped  birds 
and  beasts  of  their  clothing  to  make  their  own  lordliness  more  appa- 
rent; a  little  reptile  was  hunted,  that  its  fur  might  assist  in  the  manu- 
fiu!tureof  monarchs;  a  worm  was  robbed  of  its  silk,  that  its  hunuu 
namesake  might  strut  about  in  a  sash,  and  call  himself  a  knight : 
courtiers  and  Corinthians  were  known  by  the  gold  lace  upon  their 
liveries;  while  stars,  garters,  and  ribbons  glittered  upon  diose  who 
attached  more  importance  to  the  brightness  of  their  persons  than  that 
of  their  heads.     Here  was  au  exterior  nobility,  that  was  to  be  had 
ready  made  from  the  court  tailor ;  and  it  was  an  egregious  mistake  on 
the  part  of  those  who  could  achieve  no  other  greatness  but  that  which 
they  carried  upon  their  backs,  to  suffer  so  laudable  a  habit  ever  to  fall 
into  abeyance.     But  so  it  is.     In  these  democratical  days  there  is  an 
universal  spread  of  the  same  broad-doth  over  patrician  and  plebetaa 
shoulders  ;  the  peer  and  the  peasant  are  confounded,  there  is  but  one 
rank  to  the  eye,  all  those  who  are  above  raffs  are  equals.     Nor  will 
a  closer  acquaintance  always  enable  us  to  £tect  the  difference ;  for 
education,  which  was  once  a  distinction,  is  now  so  widdy  diffused  that 
people's  minds  are  like  their  coats,  offering  no  evidence  of  the  wearer's 
station  in  society. 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  with  the  lower  classes  constantly 
encroaching  upon  their  prerogatives,  our  Corinthians  have  been  driveo 
to  various  devices,  some  of  diem  "  high  fantastical*'  enough,  to  assert 
their  real  superiority,  and  confer  a  genuine  celebrity  upon  their  naoies. 
One  has  immortalised  himself  by  inventing  a  coat  without  flaps,  another 
has  become  sponsor  to  a  machine  for  heating  gravy,  a  third  to  an  odd- 
shiu>ed  hat,  a  fourth  to  a  giff  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  others  to 
diflfeient  contrivances  eqiu^y  ingenious  and  exalted.  In  the  aggres- 
sions daily  committing  by  wealth  upon  rank  in  this  our  oommmiid 
country,  none  were  more  galling  than  those  invasions  of  the  territory 
which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the  upper  classes.  Street  by 
street,  and  parish  by  parish,  have  the  civic  trespassers  won  their  unhal- 
lowed way.  Was  it  not  enough  that  Portland-place,  after  its  echoes  had 
been  long  pro&ned  bv  monosyllabic  surnames  of  awful  vulgarity,  was 
fiadly  abandoned  to  the  enem^  ?  Must  Manchester,  Cavendish,  Groa- 
vcBor  squares,  whose  very  titles  attest  their  patiician  destination,  be 
desecrated  by  the  same  encroachment,  as  ignoble  as  the  dry-rot  and  as 
insatiable  in  its  progress  ?     Nay,  not  content  with  pushing  the  gentility 
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ante  baye  dc^ed  their  feouteps,  aoa.  bearded  Uiam  ia  tlicac  riira)  or 
niaripe  rjetreats.  jGrrave«9nd»  Ranisgate^  and  Margate,  from  th^  vusjiiity 
to  the  capital,  y^^xc  speedily  over-rDnby  the  barbariao^rapd^'^^f  coinrse, 
evaqu9.tea  by  tbe  ietectr  In  spite  of  the,  ^nctiou  o£  f^yi^Hy^  3p|^on 
was  coiinpeUed  to  aurreDder  at  discretion  to  .the  hprdfi  ^  ^^^P^^MI^n 
a»d  woney*geUer?,  Weymou^  T^»^y7  P.a?sU.^U,  •  ftn^/ tl^  ii;€»|j$ret 
bi^thiog-plapes,  onjoye^  bpt  a  fsbot^  rqspit^i,fogr.t%,  fi^talj4pj^i|yijmd 
cheapness  of.  the  steam  navigation  quickly  prpngbf  ^^  .^nej^jn^  tp't^eir 
sates,  and  obh'ged  the  iasbionable  f^gitives  foncje^^inojce^t^n  4^A^^p« 
History  offers  no  specta<;le  mprejpjiteous  th^njlhft  j^f  tlus.per^^ 
class.  The  inroads  of  the  American  settlers'  upon  the^^i^nforUmate 
.  Indjaos,  the  CrnKia  in  yfhip)^  the  Spaitans  chased  th^'  ^1^,7,  the 
hunting  down  6jr*th^  Maroons  with  nloodhouu^,  Vcf^  ft^M^Bft.iffP^"' 


discovers  .^tie  ^pty  form  of  a  nare^  lie  is  only  animated  w^'tha^^^^ 
resQl^tiofi  to  r>iq'dow;n  (he  wretqbed  fugitive.  '     '•' •  .t 

Some  popieated  themselves  jn.  thigjrying  emergency  with'besto.vvjng 
upon  th^vr  servants  the  gorgoops  liveries  which  they  had  aiscav^cu  in 
their  own  personS|,a|^d.  sharing,  t^Q. glory  which  was  reflected  i;pon 
them  from  their  footmen;  but  they  were  soon  eclipsed  by  aldermen.'and 
contractors,  to  ^s^  nothing  of  my  lord  mayor,  who  has  an  undoup^ed 
claim  to, this  species  of  pre-eminence,  as  Bartholomew  fair  ha^'to  its  ac- 
knowledged suj)eriority  in  gilt  gingerbread..  One  would  think  that^the 
civic  <;la$seis,  no  undervalu^rs  of  good  cheer,  would  at  least  leavo  to 
their  superiors  the  (juiet  enjoyment"  of  their  dinner  hour.  C^uit'e'lhe 
contrary  ;  tbey  have  ^rlycn  them,  by^  successive  incroa<*hmenti,'  ifpm 
fiveo^clock  to  eight  or  nine,  and  hid  fair  to  hvmt  them  all  romiclihe 
dial-plate;  for  as  to  the  possioility  of  a  patrician  eating  atiy'fcpdsf  at 


the  same  hour  as  a  p{ebeian/  it  is  a  degradation  which  n^ffe  'Hul  a 
radical  would  dream  of..  /Jfo  genuine  Corinthian  will  tive'  in*  any 
respect  like  his  inferiors:  what  a  pity  that  he  is  obliged  to  die  1(ke 
them  f  '  •*  One  touch  of  na^ture  makes  the  whole  world  khi;"  ffnA'^ftat 
is  to  become  of  him  in  the  ungenteel  fellowship  of  the  church-yard  ? 
What  his  recreations  if  there  be  no  Almacks's  in  JHeavent' '  PeAaJis'he 
calculates  upon  the  same  posthumous  separation  as  Was  pliftrcT^d  feeftw^en 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  would  rather  be  condeilmed  to  any  thing 'd^Aer 
death,  than  suffer  an  imputation  upon  his  gentility  when  liVihg. ".  '**  ^ 

What  has  been  said  of  the  higher  classes  in  En^lattd  m^V  be'lMlied 
to  all  the  others  in  the  proportion  of  their  various  ^adatidns  fino'fle- 
grees.  Such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  the  general  advanc^^hi?,  lftat 
there  is  some  little  concision  in  the  resjiectrve  boundarfes,  and  t^Mt  is 
put  to  all  the  Contrivances  of  its  pride  to  dtstihgui^H  itSeffffom'thfe  jjfilde 
beneath.  Hetice  the  servilfty  to  superiors,  and  ftid  stiflP-net^dft Yefjliil  • 
sive  reserve,  not  to  say  arrogance  towards  infeiriors  G^'e({iiftltf,^wmch 
form  the  marked  and  besetting  sins  of  English  society.'  No'sdonci^do 
individuals  spring  from  the  i^ftftb,  thaiilUce  the  soldiers  of  CMfna^'fiey 
begin  to  attack  each  other.  That  absence  of  jealousy  and  pride,  that 
kindly  feeling  towards  strangers,  which  m  France  gives  a  eeiftrip^tal 
direction  to  society,  is  utterly  unknown  to  our  centrifugal  cotttttfymeD. 
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Hedgdiogs  and  porcupines  do  not  brittle  up  their  backs  more  fierodv  at 
the  approach  of  a  temeri  than  most  of  our  English  gentry  at  the  sight 
of  a  stranger;  and  upon  the  Continent,  where  the  contrast  is  more 
stiikMigt  ^th  sexes  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  scorn  and  disdf^n 
widi  whidi  ebeiT  countenances  are  habitually  charged.  Tt^'s  is  Bad 
•enoMgh  in  those  who  have  dignities  to  defend,  who  stick  up  steel^traps 
ddsd  spnng-gsns  in  their  looks  to  warn  trespassers  from  attempting  any 
jntimaey  with  m  Corinthkn ;  but  Ae  hauteur  of  the  low  is  not  less 
•ridiculous  than  odious.  The  kick  of  the  jackass  hurt  the  sick  lion 
snare  from  its  absurd  insolence  than  from  its  power  of  harming  him. 
•It  is  a  solecism  to  suppose  that  any  breach  of  good  manners  can  be  ^d. 
4Yideoee  of  belonging  to  the  class  of  good  society,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
aH  ^diose  swaggering  and  anxious  pretenders  who  make  themselves 
miserable  m  l£eir  ceaseless  aspirations  after  gentility,  it  may  be  right  to 
wibrm  them  that  the  only  way  to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  have  the  feelings 
•f  one(  to  be  gentle  in  its  proper  acceptation,  to  be  elevated  above 
otlKTs  in  sentiment  rather  than  in  situation,  and  to  let  the  benevolence 
iff  the  bsart  be  manifested  in  the  general  courtesy  and  aflfiibility  of  the 
r.  H. 
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MY    FIRST-fiOEN,   SMILIMa. 

Sags  Sibyls  say,  when  infants  smile. 

Angelic  fomis  before  them  shine— 
A  holy  guard,  ere  worldly  guile 

Has  DiarkM  their  brows  with  sorrow's  line. 

When  thy  pure  lips,  my  cherub  boy, 
Aod  hit  blue  eyes,  smile  softly  bright : 

Lips— fit  to  hymn  in  Heaven  their  joy- 
Eyes— clear  as  Belhle'm's  guiding  fight : 

Then  do  1  wish  one  sainted  (brtn*— 

One  form  alone  may  guaid  thy  soul : 
Mymother,  boy,  has  passM  the  storm. 

The  conflict  of  an  earthly  goal. 

Many  a  year  she  taught  my  view. 

My  thoughts  to  bend  with  things  abore^ 

Many  a  year,  no  care  I  knew  :— 
Wno  can  feel  care  when  mothers  love  ? 

But  she  is  gone,  my  blue-eyed  boy ; 

1  heard  the  last  convulsive  sigh— 
I  knew  there  was  an  end  to^oy— 

1  feK  that  charity  could  die  I 

Spirit  of  her  who  loved  me  well ! 

Take  thy  bright  palm  and  hie  thee  dpwn  : 
Guide  thou  my  child  on  Earth  from  Hell — 

Lead,  when  he  dies^  to  Heaven's  bright  crown. 

C— s. 
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7  LUTTBRi   FROM    HOME.— NO.    n/  •*;*. 

Ydd  wish  for  some  iletaik  upon  tf^oeinrly  hisl^  4r£lhii  ftei|pieiBiif)e 
Annibal  della  Gei^a.  I  believe  tbat  veryjirw»'tf<anjv«tf  tlbilorei^^s 
now  in  Rome  have  it  in  their  power  to  wtisfy- 3WHirf^i»iodkyiJp!j«r»dmt 
«ubject.,  A  month  back  I  could  myaelf  have  9iBity  sent  ytmr^m^f^ykf^e 
generalltiea  or  uninteresting  facta,  ii»chai»cten$ti(i  of  tfaer  minioraiie 
country  ;  But  during  a  visit  to  Naples  I  itas  foitnnate  eodughib  fiiliin 
with  an  old  habitu^  of  the  papal  court)  ixom  wlsMii.  L  ieameli/aBme 
curious  particulars  of  the  life  of  lus  present  HoliBeea.  He'hii  hktt  tie 
Count  d'Art(Ms  in  France,  a  reformed  man  of  plett8ute,'•atai^^liiBe!liKKt 
other  converts,  possesses,  or  affects  to  poBaess^  a-  greater  rwidityijDf 
manners  than  if  lie  had  never  strayed  from  the  golden  patiitif^opnety. 
His  present  elevated  station  he  owes  in  a  great  measnm  taritlledbeitafy 
of  his  person  and  the  elegance  of  his  soannees.  The  inrndediat^prelB- 
cessor  of  the  last  Pope,  Pius  VI.  was  a  very  handsome  nnB,.-ia»  Mlas 
a  man  can  be  called  haxulsonao,  .wfaose^  features*.  thongbfrcguki^tVtec 
wanting  in  dignified  expression.  However  this  may  be,  he  ladbfMi- 
sure,  like  Murat,  in  forming  his  court  of  the  best-looking  men  amongst 
the  aspirants  for  eccleaiastieat-  dignities.  About  1783  he  was  desirous 
of  making  some  historical  researches,  with  a  view 'to  the  framing  of  a 
new  arrangement  toi  -ihi  gio^ernment  Of  tftie'Clitliolic  churches  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  anxiously  seclcing  for  a  private 
secretary  upon  whose  discretion  he  might  rely.  Having  remarked  one 
day  at  the  CapeUe  Papak  (the  Pope's  mass)  a  young  man  of  the  most 
noble  and  prapasnessing  appearance,  the  Marqais  della  Genga,  who 
had  just  entered  into  orders,  be  had  him  sent  for  secretly  that  night.  On 
his  coming  into  the  presence,  the  Pope  at  once  ga^  him  to  understand, 
that  in  case  he  had  no  veaaon*  tty  be  dissatisfied  with  his  zeal  and  dis- 
cretion, he  should  charge  himsietf' With  advancing  his  fortune.  He  then 
told  him  that  he  was  to  repdiff^five  times  a  week  at  n(ne  o'clock  at  night 
to  the  private  doop  of  his  Holiness's  apartment,  and  that  if  he  perceived 
a  small  piece  of  paper  thrown,  apparently  by  chance,  near  the  door,  he 
should  knock,  and  that  hi^  hhnself,  the  Pope,  would*  open  it  to  him,  when 
he  would  have  to  write  imder' his  dictation  upon  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  Germany  witS'dne'or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  task  finish- 
ed, the  Abbe  della  Genga  was  to  quit  the  Pope's  apartments  with  the 
same  precaution  atid  mystery.  These  secret  proceedings  continued  for 
a  year  without  being  cK^COV^&d;  At  the  end  of  that  period.  Cardinal 
Colnacci,  uncle  to  the'Ckrdfnal  Gonzalvi,  and  oo^l^qf  the  most  ambi- 
tious men  at  the  court  of,  I^ipe,  got  ao  i^itimaitiott  that  the  Pope  was 
secretly  employed  upon  some  grave  matter,  o:f  ^^^9^^„ '  '^^^  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  this  becaime  most  inteife^t4ng«  9i|4:^ffiiiportant  in  a  despotic 
court,  where  every  ope  hsis.sdfmethiiD^  ti>  hopeoif  toUear.  Skilful  and 
insinuating  secret-developers) were  sist  to  warkupAn  the  Camerieri  of 
the  Pope^  but  without  the  desired  success,  as  these  persons  knew  no- 
thing of  the  nocturnal  occupations  of  his  Holiness.  The  most  adroit 
measures  were  resorted  to  to  discQ^ar.if.any  one  about  the  court  was  in 
the  secret,  but  in  vain ;  the  mystery  still  remained  unrevealed.  Ar- 
guses were  placed  near  all  the  avenues  to  the  Pope's  chamber,  but 
nothing  was  seen  that  could  clear  up  the  darkness.  At  length,  after 
several  months  spent  in  useless  efforts,  Cardinal  Colnacci  engaged  his 
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nephew,  Monsignore  Gonzalvi,  to  stand  sentinel  near  the  door  of  a 
private  staircase  which  led  to  the  Pope's  apartments.     On  the  secxHici 
night  of  his  being  in  ambuscade  near  the  door,  Monsignere  Gtm^^lvi 
saw  a  man  ascend  the   staircase,  whose  features  he  could   not  dm- 
tinguish  for  the  obscurity  of  the  passage.     He  saw  this  unknown  indi- 
vidual knock  at  a  door,  w^bich  to  his  great  astonishment  was  opened  by 
the  Pope  in  person,  and  the  nocturnal  visitor  was  admitted.     Mon- 
signore Gonzalvi  remained  a  considerable  time  awaiting  the  return  of 
this  mysterious  person,  but  not  seeing  him  re-appear,  he  concluded  that 
he  remained  all  night  in  the  papal  apartments,  and  quitted  them  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  rooming  by  the  ordinary  issues.     Upon  this  supposi- 
tion the  most  clear-sighted  spi^s  were  posted  at  all  the  usual  entrances 
to  the  Pope's  apartments,  but  they  could  see  no  one  come  out  but  those 
who  were  known  to  inhabit  the  p^ace,  as  belonging  to  the  papal  faouse- 
.hold,  or  else  those  persons  whom  tliey  had  before  seen  to  enter.     Tlie 
third  night  after  the  above-mentioned  discovery,  Monsignore  Gonzalvi 
returned  to  his  hiding-place  in  the  private  staircase,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  he  again  saw  a  man  cautiously  approaching  the  door- of  the 
Pope's  apartment,  wiien  he  hesitated  not  to  seize  him  by  the  am,  upon 
which  the  unknown  personage  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  Monsi- 
gnore Gonzalvi  instantly  recognized  the  Abb6  della  Genga,  to  whom  he 
said,  "  We  are  here  upon  the  same  errand ;  do  not,  1  beseech  you,  my 
dear  Delia  Genga,  betray  me."     Della  Genga,  though  confounded  fay 
the  rencontre,  yet  said  nothing  that  could  compromise  himself;  and  as 
the  Cardinal  Colnacci,  uncle  to  Gonzalvi,  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  de-- 
spised,  be  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  the  Pope  of  the  ciretnnstance. 
Eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  Gonzalvi  met  Delia  Genga  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, and  said  to  him,  '*  1  hope  you  have  kept  my  secret;  my  labours 
with  his  Holiness  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  yours  will  not  last  mach 
longer,"  &c.  It  would  be  too  long,  and  besides  too  difficult,  to  follow  all 
the  turns  and  doublings  of  this  Italian  dialogue,  in  which  all  the  resources 
of  the  keenest  finesse  were  employed  by  these  two  Roman  cporticrB ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Gonzalvi  proved  too  much  for  the  young  abbe,  who 
let  it  escape^  that  the  Pope's  researches  upon  the  German  bishopricks 
were  nearly  terminated,  and  that  when  finished  he  should  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  noble  chapters.     A  month  or  so  afterwards.  Cardinal  Colnacci, 
to  whom  Pius  VI.  was  speaking  familiarly  of  his  health,  said  to  the  Pope, 
"  Your  Holiness's  indisposition  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to 
the  tod  severe  application  you  give  to  your  researches  upon  the  German 
churches/' — "  How  upon  the  German  churches  V*  repUed  the  Pope ;  and 
then  ensued  a  similar  tortuous  conversation  to  that  between  Gonealvi 
and  Della  Genga,  full  of  apparent  laisser  aUer,  but  real  finesse ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Pope  entreated  the  Cardinal  to  infonn  him  bow 
he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact.     The  Cardinal,  who  affected 
great  reluctance,  allowed  himself  to  be  entreated  for  a  long  time,  and 
at  length  told  his  Holiness,  that  the  young  Abbe  della  Genga  had  a 
mistress  from  whom  he  had  no  secret,  and  that  he  told  her  that  the  s«b- 
ject  of  the  noble  chapters  would  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  his  Holiness 
had  concluded  that  of  the  German  bishopricks.     The  Pope  appeared 
to  jcceive  this  disclosure  with  the  utmost  indifference,  and  only  replied 
by  a  single  expression,  solite  legrreztef     That  same  evening,  a  person 
stationed  in  the  private  staircase,  saw  the  poor  Abbe  della  Gcngaseekiog 
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anxiously,  but  in  vain,  Ibr  sometbing  on  the  ground  near  the. door  of  the 
Pope's  apartment, — the  little  piece  of  paper.  He  at  length  knocked 
softly  several  times  at  the  door  of  the  Pope's  chamber ;  but  it  not  being 
opened  to  faim,  he  went  away  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  The  persons  who 
were  interested  in  preventing  the  Pope  from  adopting  a  new  favourite, 
soon  became  convinced,  by  the  state  of  deep  melancholy  in  which  the  Abb6 
della  Genga  seemed  plunged,  that  he  had  lost  the  Pope's  confidence. 
Whether  it  were  profound  policy  or  real  grief,  the  Abbe  della  Genga 
appeared  the  victim  of  sorro^  and  disappointment ;  he  even  no  longer 
appeared  at  the  chase,  which  had  been  hitherto  almost  his  ruling  pas^ 
sion.  This  change  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  alteration  in  his 
prospects.  He  had  neither  wealth  nor  influence,  and  yet,  during  an  entire 
year,  there  was  no  station  at  the  Papal  court  to  which  he  might  not 
reasonably  have  looked  forward  from  the  Pope's  predilection  for  him. 
From  the  height  of  these  brilliant  hopes  he  fell  all  of  a  sudden  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ordinary  prelacy,  with  no  other  destination  than  that  of 
b«ing  the  handsomest  man  amongst  the  Monsignori.  Though  it  is 
from  this  class  that  the  Pope  selects  those  destined  to  fill  the  highest 
offices,. yet  it  may,  and  often  has  happened,  that  an  individual  may  pass 
the  whole  of  his  life  as  a  mere  monsignore  without  appointments  or 
consideration.  There  were  not  probably  four  persons  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  able  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  the  young  Abbe  della  Genga's 
sudden  melancholy ;  as  he  had  confided  the  secret  favour  he  enjoyed 
to  no  one ;  the  only  persons  acquainted  with  it  were  the  Pope,  Cardinal 
Colnacci  and  Gonzalvi.  For  some  months  before  this  fatal  surprise  the 
Abbe  della  Genga  bad  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Pfiffer,  who  is  still  alive  and  residing  at  Rome.  The  husband  of  this 
lady,  General  Pfifier,  had  at  that  time  the  command  of  the  Swiss  guards 
of  the  Pope.  It  seems,  if  the  scandal  of  the  *'  Eternal  City"  be  worthy 
of  credit,  that  the  Abb6  della  Genga  turned  to  some  advantage  his 
misfortane  by  persuading  the  pretty  Madame  Pfifier  that  his  profound 
melancholy  was  the  result  of  ill-requited  love.  After  a  lapse  of  four 
or  five  months,  the  reports  of  the  agents  of  Cardinal  Colnacci,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  watch,  and  ''prate  of  the  whereabout"  of  the 
Abbe  della  Genga,  convinced  the  Cardinal  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there 
no  longer  existed  any  relation  between  his  Holiness  and  the  Abbe ; 
besides,  the  Pope  was  no  longer  seen  to  retire  to  his  private  cabinet  at 
those -hours  in  the  evening,  which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to  devote 
to  his  researches  upon  the  German  churches.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Abbe  della  Genga  sought  to  draw  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  Pius 
VI.  in  the  public  audiences  or  promenades  of  that  Pontiff.  Alas!  for 
him  tiiere  was  no  speculation  in  those  holy  eyes.  Whatever  the  re- 
sult of  his  assiduous  attentions  towards  Madame  Pfifier  had  been,  the 
abbe's  habitual  melancholy  still  remained  in  full  force  :  when  one  evening 
about  nine  o'clock,  twelve  or  thirteen  months  after  his  disgrace,  a  man 
suddenly  accosted  him  as  he  passed  by  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  which  is 
not  far  distant  from  the  Quirinal  Palace,  at  that  time  the  residence  of 
Pius  VI.  This  person  asked  him  abruptly  if  he  were  willing  to  follow^ 
him  ;  the  Abbe  replied,  "Proceed."  The  man  immediately  took  the  di- 
rection of  the  Quirinal  Palace,  entered  the  grand  portal,  glided  swiftly 
and  silently  along  the  immense  portico,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Abb6, 
to  his  inexpressible  joy,  found  him&elf  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope :  without 
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ttttering  a  fHi([l^  wprd«  be  threw  himself  upon  1ms  knees  (which  in  tfai*  . 
C0iitftr>'  IS  the  etirjuette),  and  burst  into  tears.     *'  My  chjld,  tell  m^  the  ^ 
trttth«      Such  weie  the  few  and  simple  worde  pronouoc^  by  his  Holi- 
n^Sy  for  in  (Tiis  country  they  are  enemies  to  circumlocntioii  ^fi^boxardagc 
in  tlie  intimate  relations  of  life.     The  Abbe*  della  Genga  then  narrated 
ciircamstanttalfy  how  he  had  been  discovered  by  Gonzalvi,  and  detailed , 
at  length  the  wily  finesse  resorted  to  afterwards  to  surpnae  his  discre* . 
tit)n.  '  His  Holiness  listened  for  a  considerable  time  without  once  inter- 
rdpllng   him,    and   when    he   liad   finished,   said«     '  I  see   that  you 
haV^  ilot  wilfully  betrayed  the  confidence  1  reposed  in  you ;  you  are 
too  much  agitated  this  evening  to  resume  your  task,  but  return  to- 
narrow  night,  and  be  discreet.**     The  poor  Abb^  was  near  becoming 
nl&d  with  loy;  for  on  quitting  the  Quirinal  Palace,  he. hastened  to  the 
home"  of  Madame  Pfiffer,  where  he  burst  into  a  viplent  passion  of 
tearSf   and   continued   weeping   ibr   a   considerable  time.     The  only  , 
^^brds   Madame  PfifYer  could  get  from  him,  were  a  most  vehemeni 
entreaty  not  to  speak  of  the  situation  in  which  she  saw  him  to  any  one. 
The  next^^y  he  resumed  his  occupations  in  the  Pope*s  private  cabinet; , 
aAd  for  fifteen  days  his  return  to  favour  remained  unsuspected  by  any  ^ 
ohe,  lie  giving  no  outward  sign  of  the  auspicious  change,  but  stRI  con- 
tfnning  to  wear  the  same  melancholy  and  disappointed  air,  and  even 
r^raining  from  the  chase,  his  favourite  amusement.     One  Jay,  how- 
ei^/^t  a  public  audience,  the  Pope  had  it  officially  intimated  to  him 
tnat'he  should  remain  to  partake  ot  the  papal  dinner.     T}iis  simple, 
nfegsage  sounded  like  a  thunder-clap  in  the  ears  of  the  Abt)^*s  enemies. , 
\ii  a  t^w  hours  the  news  of  his  high  iavour  became  the  talk  of  all 
Rome.     As  the  good  fortune  of  the  Abb4  went  on  rapidly  increa^ng, 
His  enemies  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  energetic  measures  to 
clleck,  if  possfble,  his  career.     They  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  Pope 
into  a  diminution  of  his  favour  for  the  Abbe  dejla  Genga,  by, having, 
ij(titoated  to  his  Holiness,  from  various  quarters,  the  great  scandal 
occasioned  by  tlie  Abbe's  attachment  to  Madame  Pfiffer.     Pius  VI. 
tdtned  a  contemptuous  ear  to  tliese  tales  \  and  about  a  year  or  eighteen 
ilk'onths  "afterwards  (so  slow  things  proceed  ia  this  holy   Court)   hia, 
Hblloess  one  day  at  dinner,  where  was  present  the  Abbe  4^^  ^^i^g^ 
flMloii^st  other  prelates,  seeing  some  fine  partridges  brought  upon  tji^ 
Qkftle,  said  to  his  master  of  the  palace,  "  I  shall  not  eat  of  these  biirda^ 
fp-day ^  they  appear  to  me,  however,  to  be  excellent:  take  them,  with 
rt\y  f'espcctsj  to  Madame  Pfifler.'*    These  words  coi;i founded  and  ien-y[ 
Atrkl^  hopeless  tlie  enemies  of  the  Abbe.     It  is  even  said  tliat  Qt)nzalvi^ 
S^c&md  si^ddcnly  sick,  and  was  obUged  to  retire  from  the  ijable.     T^e 
ffivoiur  of  lliena  Genga  was  now  unbounded  ;  besides  his  visual  time  of 
tfeuis^Ctmg  business  with  the  Pope,  he  had  several  hours  every  week 
if  ^)^lVdte  conference,  with  his  Xloliness.     One  day  this  prinoe  said  to 
nhtt,'  **  )f  feci  myself  becoming  old  and  infirm,  and,  if  I  should  be  sud- 
dpMy  taken  away^  you  would  find  yourself  in  a  ver^  unfortunate  situa- 
drtn  J.  for  your  interest,  therefore,  we  had  better  now  separate.     You 
Aiiist'cntcr  ihto  the  career  of  legation,   which|   sooner  or  later,  will 
^fin^^  yoii  a  cardinal's  hat."     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Abbe  della  Genga, 
<viio,  nt\cr  Q)i  acquaintance  of  four  or  five  years,  was  still  passionately 
dUachrd  to  Madame   Pfiffer,  besought  his   Holiness  to  permit  him  to 
romaln  nt  Rome.     The  Pope  only  said  to  him,  "  You  talk  hke  a  child; 
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you  are  too  poor,  and  have  too  many  enemies  to  think  of  remaining 
here/'    Soon  after  this  conversation  the  legation  of  Munich  becom-  . 
inff  vacant,  the  Abbe  4ella  Genga  was  nominated  to  it;  and  the  fiirst  . 
i^tftnation  he  had  of  the  circumstance  was  the  higlieUo  (official  notice),, 
of  his  appointment.     It  is  said  the  Pope  was  most  deeply  affected  on  ^ 
taking  leave  of  him.     The  sacrifice  was  not  a  slight  one  on  the  part  pi 
Monsignore  della  Genga ;  for,  since  his  high  favour,  he  had  become  a 
man  of  the  world ;  and  from  his  fine  person,  amiable  manners,  and 
cultivated  mind,  was  a  general  favourite,  except  with  those  whose  ani- 
bition  he  crossed,  amongst  the  higher  classes  in  Rome.     His  parting 
from  Madame  Pfiffer  was  the  cruelest  blow  of  all.     However  its  effects  . 
s^med  to  have  been  more  permanent  on  the  lady  (whose  griefs  formed  ' 
the  tittle-tattle  of  Rome  for  some  time)  than  on  the  lover  ;  foir  in  a  few  ^ 
months  the  intelligence  was  received  from  Munich,  that  the  amiable . 
legate  was  a  distinguished  favourite  of  the  Electress.     His  time  while 
at  Munich  was  divided  between  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  gallantry, 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs.     If  public  rumour  is  to  be  believed,  he  left; 
behind  him  in  that  city  three  children,  who  are  still  alive.     Howevef 
this  may  be,  there  is  one  thing  certain,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria,  being 
at  table  when  the  intelligence  reached  him  of  Cardinal  deUa  Genga 
having  been  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  as  Leo  XH.  could  not,  from 
certain  recollections  flashing  across   bis  mind,  refrain  from  making 
merry  with  bis  courtiers  on  the  occasion.     As  the  election  of  Pius  Vll,  al 
Venice,  in  1800,  brought  Cardinal  Gonzalvi,  as  his  secretary  of  state,  into 
full  power,  Monsignore  della  Genga  judged,  and  judged  rightly,  that  his 
occupation  as  legate  was  gone ;  for  shortly  afler  he  was  recalled  to  Rome> 
where  he  found  himself  without  consideration  or  employment     It  was 
then  that  his  passion  for  the  chase  knew  no  limits ;  and  he  became  the  in* 
timate  friend  of  all  the  most  famous  sportsmen  in  Rome  and  thenei|^bour- 
hood.     However,  as  he  was  still  not  without  pretensions,  and  as  many 
persons  vaunted  his  skill  in  diplomatic  affairs,  Cfardinal  Gonsalvi  resolved 
to  give  a  death-blow  to  his  reputation  in  that  way,  by  charging  him  with 
a  mission,  success  in  which  should  be  impossible.     The  occasion,  as  be 
thought,  nresented  itself  on  the  return,  in  1814,  of  the  Bourbons  tpk 
France.     Monsignore  della  Genga  was  sent  to  congratulate  the  Kivig 
of  France,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  him  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  ike 
Court  of  Rome,  certain  advantages  which  the  Gallican  church  had  taid 
claim  to  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  confirmation  of  which 
the  Emperor  had  obtained  by  his  &mous  concordat.     Monsignore  4em 
Genga,  thus  charged  with  a  supposed  impossible  mission,  arrived  in  PariSj 
ip  1814,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  the  French  Govern-, 
ment  was  far  from  being  averse  to  granting  his  demand*  He  immedia^w 
despatched  a  courier  to  Rome,  acquainting  Cardinal  Gonzalvi  with  b|s 
hopes.    This  error  was  regarded  here  as  one  of  the  greatest  Ke  cohM 
have  been  guilty  of,  and  completely  destroyed  his  reputation  witbth^ 
long  heads  of  this  country.     From  that  moment  Monsignore  deua 
Genga  was  set  down  as  an  iUmrdi^  altogether  incapable  of  making  bis 
way  as  a  diplomatist.     In  this  court  a  fault  of  tliat  kind  is  neve;*  par- 
doned, excused,  or  forgotten.     He  should  have  written  vaguely,  and 
talked  of  the  difficulties  that  obstructed  him,  and  not  have  despatdied  a 
courier,  but  with  the  arrangement  formally  sigi^d.    Such  aq  unhoped* 
for  termination  of  so  difficult  an  affair  must  have  forced  his  enemy  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  first  vacant  cardinal's  hat.    The  ilioment  Car^'nal 
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Gonzalvi  received  the  despaedxof  the  inconaiderate  legate,  he  hastened  to 
the  Pope»  and  told  him  that  he  waa  under  the  necessity  of  immediately 
setting  out  for  £KTJa>  as  without  his  presence  the  afiairs  of  the  church  were 
in  jeopaprdy.     At  Rome  France  stands  highest  in  estimation,  from  the 
consideration  wl^ich  her.adlierence  reflects  upon  the  Holy  See  in  Europe  ; 
Spain  is  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  the  money  she  pours  into  the  papal 
coffers,  and  Catholic  Oermahy  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  rebellious  state, 
which  plays  the  same  part  as  the  Republic  of  Venice  did  formerly. 
Four  Iiouia  after  the  receipt  of  the  imprudent  despatch  of  Monsignore 
deUa  GeogB,  Cardinal  Gonzalvi  was  whirling  along  the  road  to  Paris. 
In  the  wean  time  the  affairs  of  the  church  had  gone  on  so  prosperously 
in  the  capital  of  France,  that  twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fj^tal  despatch*  Monsignore  della  Genga  was  on  the  point  of 
having  the  arrangement  signed,  when  one  morning,  as  he  was  preparing^ 
to  go  to  the  minister's,  his  carriage  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Cardinal  Gonzalvi,  who  embraced  him  and 
said, — "  I  have  come  here,  the  affair  being  so  important,  to  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  concordat  of  the  Emperor.*'       In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Cardinal  having  received  all  the  necessary  do- 
cuments from  the  thunderstruck  legate,  got  into  his  carriage  and  drove 
tQ.  the  Tuikries.     A  few  minutes  afler  his  departure,  the  unfortunate 
legate  fell  bathed  in  his  blood,  a  hemorrhoidal  hemorrhage  having  de- 
clared itself,  which  reduced  him  to  the  point  of  death,  and  from  which  he 
had  little  desire  to  escape.     The  physicians  had  him  removed  to  Mont- 
rouge,  where  he  recovered  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident,  but  diia 
nudady  has  never  since  ceased  to  afHict  him,  reducing  him  once  a  year 
at  least  to  the  last  extremity.     It  was  an  attack  of  this  kind  that  had 
nearly  deprived  us  of  his  Holiness  on  the  24th  of  last  December : 
upon  which  occasion  Cardinal  Galeffi  administered  to  his  Holiness  the 
viaticum,  a  ceremony  which  .Leo  XII.   has  undergone  no  less  than 
eighteen  times  since  the  fatal  revolution  in  his  system  in  1814. 

B. 


A    BUMMER    MORNING. 

The  May  is  on  the  hedges  white  as  saow. 

Or  maiden-dresses  on  a  Sabbath  noon. 
And  flowers  by  thousands  'neath  their  shadows  grow. 

Bluebell  and  cuckoo : — ^now  awaken'd  soon. 
The  damsel  trips  along  the  patchy  lane. 

Crossing  wiio  ease  the  lessen'd  brook  alone, « 
Where,  in  the  winter  floods,  the  tender  swain 

Held  out  his  hand  to  ^uide  from  stone  to  stone. 
The  housewife  hastens  in  the  gleaming  sun. 

With  watering-pan  to  sprinkle  when  it  needs 
The  bleaching  cloth  which  her  own  finfjers  spun, 

Stretch'd  on  the  orchard  sward  in  whitening  screeds  > 
And  children  their  birds-nesting  journeys  ran. 

Staining  their  summer  bliss  with  evil  deeds. 

P. 
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British  Muteum* 

The  sentiment  excited  by  Sculpture  is  altogether  different  from  that 
excited  by  any  other  of  the  productions  of  imitative  art ;  and  none  who 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  strongest  impressions  which  the  highest 
efforts  of  sculpture  are  capable  of  producing,  doubt  that  those  imprei- 
sions  are  superior,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  to  those  resulting  from 
any  other  inanimate  objects  whatever.  Next  to  the  divinity  which 
looks  out  from  die  actual  face  and  form  of  living  and  breathing  man 
and  woman,  that  which  emanates  from  those  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
the  Venus  Victrix,  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  the  Antinous,  &c. — is  the 
most  ennobling,  the  most  purifying,  and  the  most  permanent.  In  a 
picture,  the  finer  the  form  is,  the  more  it  becomes  akin  to  deception.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  coloured  caQvass,  and  vou  know  it  to  be  nothing  else ; 
and  yet  you  may  look  upon  it  till  you  fancy  that  it  has  life  and  motion 
— that  it  is  a  real  thing.  You  view  it  as  something  different  from  what 
it  is ;  and  the  more  it  resembles  what  you  know  it  is  not,  the  more  it 
affects  you.  You  say,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  speak — as  if  it  would 
start  from  the  canvass.  You  exclaim,  how  perfectly  natural  it  is  !— • 
But  nothing  of  all  this  happens  in  regard  to  Sculpture.  In  a  marble 
statue  there  is  no  deceit.  It  is  hard,  cold,  and  lifeless ;  and  it  looks 
to  be  no  other.  And  yet,  the  more  you  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
yourself  that  it  is  a  dead  image  of  stone,  the  more  it  affects  you  as  a 
thing  of  life.  But  you  never  fancy  that  it  w  a  thing  of  hfe — that  it  wiH 
step  from  its  pedestal,  or  turn  its  blank  eyes  to  look  upon  you. — ^In  a 
word — (a  word,  however,  which  perhaps  increases  the  mystery  instead 
of  explaining  it) — it  is  to  its  absence  of  deception,  arising  from  its  ab« 
sence  of  colour,  that  Sculpture  owes  its  chief  power  of  affecting  ua. 
By  means  of  that  negative  quality,  its  other  positive  qualities  are  en* 
abled  to  appeal  to  the  imagination,  without  communing  too  intimately 
with  the  mere  senses  by  the  way ;  and  their  effect  therefore  becomes 
more  purely  intellectual,  and  consequently  more  permanent  and  com- 
plete. 

But  a  truce  to  philosophy,  in  the  presence  of  that  which  sets  it  at  de- 
fiance. Our  British  Gsdleries  of  Art  h^ve-  hitherto  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  painting — ^more,  however,  by  accident  than  design. 
We  now  propose  to  examine  one  which  consists  of  Sculpture  alone  :  for 
in  making  the  British  Museum  a  subject  of  these  notices,  it  is  intended 
to  treat  of  those  objects  alone  which  are  contained  in  its  Gallery  of  An- 
tique Sculpture. 

Undoubtedly  the  marbles  from  the  Parthenon  are  so  absolutely 
unique  in  their  general  character,  that  they  place  this  our  national 
Museum  of  Sculpture  above  any  other  now  existing,  as  a  school  qf 
study.  But  even  with  these  splendid  works.  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  a  general  collection,  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  connoisseur 
and  lover  of  fine  art,  the  British  Museum  is  inferior  to  some  others 
possessed  by  Continental  states ;  and  that,  with  the  Louvre  collection 
in  particular,  even  in  its  present  condition,  it  can  bear  no  comparison 
whatever.  Of  course  I  exclude,  in  this  comparative  estimate,  the 
Egyptian  antiquities*  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  Those  are 
greatly  superior,  both  xn  rarity,  and  in  real  interest,  to  any  other  simi- 
lar collection. 
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We  simU  begin  out  detiiled  eaunninHtioii  of  this  Oaifefy,  where  the 
OaXkty  itself  begins, — premiMng  that  the  great  extent  of  the  conectkm 
preclndes  a  notice  of  any  bat  the  most  striking  and  valuable  objects ; 
and  that  our  chief  criterion  of  value  is  beauty  of  design,  and  perfi^ion 
of  exeeuton,  not  mere  rarity  and  curiosity.  The  Fibst  Rooir,  which  h 
a  atnall  ante- room  numbered  1,  contains  a  very  choice  and  pleasing 
collection  of  ancient  Tenra-cotas.  These  may  not  attract  the  mere 
popular  observer  ;  but  they  will,  on  examination,  be  found  highly  in- 
taresttng  and  curious  even  to  him,  as  aflfbrding  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence  that  in  this  art,  as  in  all  others  of  a  similar  kind  without  ex- 
ceptioily  the  ancients  have  placed  any  hope  of  a  rivalry  with  them  out  of 
the  question.  The  two  terminal  heads  of  the  Bearded  Bacchus,  which 
occupy  two  opposite  comers  of  this  room  (Nos.  3  and  75) — ^though 
probably  intended  for  the  commonest  purposes  to  which  objects  of  this 
nature  were  ever  applied,  are  in  fact  beautiful  works  of  art.  There  is 
also  a  majestic  severity  of  expression  about  them,  which  is  but  Ktde 
consistent  with  ordinary  notions  of  the  god  whom  they  represent. 
Nos.  45  and  46 — ^wbich  are  small  bas-reliefs — also  exhibit  the  power 
and  spirit  of  expression  which  may  be  given  to  objects  of  this  class. 
They  eadi  represent  a  head  of  the  wood-god.  Pan,  with  the  head  of  a 
Satyr  on  either  side.  The  four  small  statues,  which  are  placed  at  the 
four  oorners  of  this  room,  are  well  worth  attention,  for  the  air  of  purity 
and  grandeur  which  pervades  them. 

The  SccoKD  Room  is  a  circular  domed  vestibule,  which  forms  the 
first  portion  of  the  main  Gallery — all  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Elghi  Gallery)  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  line  with  this.  In 
this  room  wc  meet  with  some  of  the  true  gems  of  the  collection.  But 
for  the  sake  of  order,  we  will  examine  them  according  to  their  nume- 
rical arrangement.  The  first  work  in  this  room  claiming  particular 
notice  is  a  small  cylindrical  vase,  with  a  cover,  surrounded  wiUti  nume^ 
reus  figures  in  high  relief  (No.  £).  I  do  not  point  this  out  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship— for  it  is  comparatively  rude  and 
coarse  ;  but  on  account  of  the  infinite  spirit  which  is  struck  out  from 
many  parts  of  it — almost  unconsciously,  as  it  should  seem,  on  the  part 
of  the  artist.  He  was  evidently  either  some  mere  Tyro  ;  or  the  price  he 
was  to  receive  would  only  permit  him  to  bestow  a  few  hasty  hours  on 
the  work.  And  yet  it  seems  as  if  he  could  not  help  filling  it  whh  spirit 
and  expression,  whether  he  tried  or  not. — No.  4  is  a  statue  of  Cupid 
cutting  his  bow.  This  work  is  by  no  means  in  the  first  class  of  ancient 
art;  but  it  is  highly  interesting  nevertheless,  on  several  accounts.  In 
the  first  place,  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  die 
ancient  artists.  There  is  a  smaller  statue  in  this  collection,  which  is 
nearly  a  repetition  of  the  one  before  us  ;  there  is  at  least  one  other  at 
the  Loutre,  If  I  mistake  not;  and  it  occurs  in  antique  gems.  But  to 
us  moderns  it  is  perhaps  still  more  interesting,  on  account  ofits  having 
served  as  a  hint  at  least,  if  not  a  model,  for  one  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  in  the  world — the  Cupid  of  Parmegiano,  now  in  the  gallery  of 
th^  Marquis  of  Stafford,  at  Cleveland-house,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  expressly  for  Bayard,  "  le  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche."  I  repeat,  this  statue  is  not  in  the  first-rate  manner  of  the 
Greek  sculptors ;  but  it  is  full  of  truth  and  nature,  nevertheless. — No. 
8  ie  a  wliole^cngth  draped  statue  of  a  female,  which  has  scrv^  ss  k 
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Caq^a^ifl^  to  urxfipQact  tho  p^tment  of  a  ainaU  teoipl^*, .  Tlu«  ia  omeulttd 
ioTa  cbarmiiigLj  pimple  and  pure  style,  and  baa  the.  rare  medt  of  beiig 
almost  anti];ely  perfect  as  to  preservation.     The  .spectatoc  may  negard 
it.asD^arfy  in.  the  state  in  which  it  came  from  the  seulptor's  ha^dac. 
wkicb  is  the  case  with  very  few  antique  statues ;  and  without  which  it  ia« 
in^ipossible  to  look  upon  a  work  of  this  nature  with. full  salis&etkn^ 
however  akilfully  the  restoration  may  be  effected.--^No.  il  xnaybe - 
pointed  out  rather  because  it  is  the  best  specimen  of  aacient  mavfale^vasea' 
in  this  collection,  than  because  it  is  positively  fiist-rate.     The  figures, 
in  low  relief  which  encircle  it  are.full  of  grace ;  but  it  is  altogertiier  very 
inferior  to  many  which  exist  elsewhere. — We  now  arrive  at  what^snay 
perhaps  be  considered  as  one  of  the  three  very  finest  and  most  valuable 
objects  in  this  collection.     I  aUude  to  the  Venus,  or  Nymph -«<«* whole- 
length  figure  the  size  of  life — which  faces  the  spectator  as  he  lenterB  this 
room.     The  whole  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  concealed  by  a  drapery,, 
which  seems  to  have  just  been  detached  from  the  upper  part,  laavii^ 
the  whole  of  .that,  above  the  waist,  exposed.     If  tl^  oxposed  part  of 
ihjs  fi£[ure,  including  the  head,  is  not  in  every  respect  equal  to  aay^' 
other  similar  .statue  which  has  descended  to  us  from  antiquity,  it  is  oefei* 
tainly  very  little  inferior.     In  severe  beauty  of  expression,  and .  rich 
purity  of  style,  it  may  vie  with  almost  any  thing  in  existence »  and  the 
ei;ecution  of  the  JUsh  is  truly  admirable ;  it  cornea  nearer  to  Uial  o£ 
Titian's  pictures  than  any  thing  else  ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  refmadscmi^oi 
Titian's  pictures — which  nothing   else    does.     The  drapery   af  this 
charming  work  is  also  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  and-  admiratioa^ 
TJb^  upper  part  of  it,  in  particular,  is  twisted  and  involved  in  the  -most 
con^phcated  manner  that  it  can  be,,  consistently  with  the  supposition) 
that  it  has  taken  its  present  arrangement  accidentally  in  falling ;  and 
yet  every  part  of  it  is  so  perfectly  natural  and  correct  with  relereoee  to< 
all  th/e  other  parts,  tliat  the  eye  can  untwist  it^     It  must  be  understood 
that  all  which  has  now  been  said  of  this  delightful  specimen  of  andeaft- 
avt,  supposes  the  absence  of  the  left-arm  of  the  figure.     That  is  are^ 
stpjration  (so  called) ;  but  in  my  mind,  if  not  a  disfigurement,  assuredly, 
npt  a  ppprtion  that  the  apcient  artist  could  possibly  mistake  for  hia  wovk. 
if  Ii£  could  look  upon  it  now.     The  chief  beauty  of  all' the  firot-rato 
sculpture  of  th^  first. agea  of  Greece  is  that  perfect  natural/usds  which  ia 
a^splutely  incompatible  with  any  thing  like  a  studied  gxace  of  action  and 
dfpprtment.  .  And  this  perfectly  unaffected  air  of  nature  is  peeuiiarly. 
thf^  qbanicteri$lic  ,of  the  work  before  us, — with  the  sole  exception,  ofi 
tl^f  restore^  ^ei^arm-T— which  is  curved,  at  once  fantastically  aad  ur<-. 
m^ingly,  into  the  attitude  of  a  dancing  girl,  and  more  thaniJualf.dev 
stTPya  tn^  genial  effect  of  the  figure,  to  those  who  cannot  f»iih  it  anof^i 
It  wiU  be  one  of  my.  objects,  in  the  rest  of  this  paper,  Co  point  tittt 
these, ^eged  *'  restorations,"  whenever  they  occur  in.  important  wocks  ;. 
for,  I  c/^nnp^  but  think  that,  however  skilfully  they  may  be  axuMutedr 
tHeyare»  gienerally  speaking,  worse  than  labour  thrown  away ;  especially 
in. regard  to  works  which  form  part  of  a  national  gallery  of  study  and. 
reference.    The  Venus  Victrix  is  incomparably  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  piece  of  sculpture  now  at  the  Louvre ;  and,  to  the  credit  a£ 
the  French  taste  of  1820  be  it  spoken,  it  owes  much  of  that  interest  t^^ 
its.  being  suffcr/ed  to  remain  in  its  mutilated  state. — On  one  aide  of  the. 
a^ye  loy^ly  statue  stands  a  little  bronze  Apollo  (No.  1^),  which  sa  well 
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viotlhy,  a  pamiog  glaoM^  on- aoeount  of  the  noble  air  wluch  emanstas 
from  it,  and  aeeina  to  magnify  it  to  a  more  than  mortal  size.     No  oae^ 
on  lookiDg  at  it,  seems  tp  feel  that  it  is  but  a  few  inches  high.     Thw 
jxMver  of  producing  great  efiects  by  ajqparently  inadequate  caines^  is 
one  of  the  surest  indications  of  high  genius. — No.  19  is  a  magnific^ea^ 
h^d  of  Hercules,  full  of  a  certain  rude  dignity  of  character,  and  eice- 
cuted  with  greal  force  of  style* — ^No.  20,  another  colossal  head  of  the 
same  hero,  is  worth  a  comparison  with  the  foregoing,  on  account  <^  tlie 
striking  difference  in  the  style— which  is  of  a  much  earlier  date,  and 
almost  merging  in  the  Egyptian. — ^The  only  other  work  I  shall  notice 
in  this  room  is,  a  whole-length  statue,  the  size  of  life  (No.  21),  repre- 
senting the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  a  Roman  military  dress.     This  may 
also  be  ofieredas  a  striking  example  of  the  mischief  of  *' restoration." 
The  ancient  portion  of  the  statue,  consisting  of  the  trunk,  head,  &c.  is 
full  of  a  dignified  ease,  when  abstracted   from  the  rest.     But  the 
wretched  manner  in  which  the  right  arm  in  particular  is  restored,  gives 
a  constraint  and  even  an  awkwardness  to  the  whole  figure,  which  alto- 
gether destroy  its  antique  effect.     The  elaborate  workmanship  o£  the 
breast-plate,  and  the  extraordinary  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  re- 
mains>  are  worthy  of  remark. 

The  Third  Room  constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  the  Gallery. 
It  contains  forty-six  objects,  consisting  of  pieces  of  bas-relief 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  sculptures  ranged 
beneath  them.  The  first  of  the  reliefs  that  attracts  particular  attention 
is  a  large  one  on  the  left,  representing  the  Indian  Bacchus  received  as 
a  guest  at  the  dwelling  of  Icarus  (No.  4).  The  workmanship  is  higkly 
elaborate ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  interest  arising  out  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated.  Icarus  is  receiving  his  guest  in  an  outer 
court  of  his  dwelling ;  and  the  scene  is  thus  made  to  oSer  the  very  rare 
appearance  of  a  complete  picture  of  the  external  portions  of  a  Greek 
dwelling.  There  is  the  shelving  tiled-roof — the  upright  windows — tlie 
walls  wreathed  with  flowers — ^the  palm-tree  in  the  court-yard — enotbev 
lofty  tree  rising  behind  the  buildii^s,  &c. — This  room  contains  many 
other  bas-relie&,  of  much  interest  and  curiosity.  But  the  only  one  I 
can  pause  to  mention  in  particular  is  a  small  one,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  on  the  led  side — No.  15 — representing  the  Rape  of  Dejanirs. 
This  little  piece,  though  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
square,  produces  all  the  spirited  and  animated  effect  of  a  scene  the  sise 
of  life.  You  can  almost  see  the  motion  of  the  Centaur  as  he  carries  off* 
his  prise ;  and  the  drapery  of  the  nymph  seems  to  flutter  in  the  air  as 
she  is  borne  along. 

Of  the  detached  sculpture  in  this  room,  that  piece  which  I  shall  notice 
first-^No.  Stft) — is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  this  collection.  It  is 
a  small  statue  of  a  Venus,  or  Nymph,  about  three  feet  in  height,  and 
breathing  the  most  pare  and  delicate  beauty  from  every  part,  no  less 
than  horn  the  whole.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admiration,  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  than  the  exquisite  purity  and  ehastt- 
ness  of  their  female  forms.  Even  their  Venus — the  goddess  of  mere 
mortal  lovo-^might  have  stood  naked  beside  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  not 
been  ashamed.  And  yet  their  beauty — as  in  (he  charming  little  ex- 
ample before  us — was  no  less  natural  and  unrestrained  in  its  character, 
thaii  it  was  chaste  and  severe.     The  Greeks  were  in  fact  a  people  so 
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wholly  intellectual,  that  their  idea  ofvoluptvoiuneBS  ittdlf  wtts  an^hntf- 
gination  rather  than  a  sentimeBt.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  vingle  femi^e 
statue  has  descended  to  us,  which  includes  an  expreision,  eieber  of 
face,  forni,  or  deportment,  that  can  be  called  yoiuptuoua,  in  wrisettee 
of  the  term.  All  their  naked  female  statues  together,  with  all  their  re^ 
splendent  heauty,  do  not  appeal  to  the  mere  bodily  passions  with  half 
the  mischievous  eloquence  that  any  given  *'  portrait  of  a  kidy"  does,  on 
the  chaste  walls  of  our  Royal  Academy,  and  from  the  pencil  of  a  gmve 
R.  A. — ^This  sweet  little  gem  of  art  has  had  both  the  arms  rest0^^^ 
like  the  one  noticed  in  the  first  room ;  though  in  a  better  spirit;  and 
with  a  less  mischievous  effect.  Let  the  spectator  (for  want  of  a  better 
use  to  make  of  this  modern  addition  in  the  present  instance)  coa^are 
the  handling  of  the  one  portion  with  that  of  the  other.  He  will  find*, 
on  a  minute  examination,  that  the  antique  parts  look  like  fleuh ;  but 
that  the  restorations  look  merely  like — marble. 

The  next  object  to  be  noticed  is  an  exceedingly  curious  attd  interest- 
ing slab  of  marble,  cut  into  an  allegorical  picture  in  low  relief,  repre"- 
senting  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer.  This,  if  not  invested  with  much  to 
give  it  a  mere  popular  interest,  will  be  regarded  by  scholars  and  ami" 
quaries  as  among  the  most  valuable  single  objects  in  the  Museum* 
And  in  fact,  during  the  time  of  its  occupying  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  it  was  always  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  attraction  to  the  learned  of  all  countries,  who  visited  Rome; 
and  it  has  been  written  upon  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ofthem 
— among  others  by  Kircher,  Heinsius,  Gronoviua,  Fabricins,  WinekeK 
mann,  Montfau^on,  &c.  &c. ;  and  indeed  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting even  to  the  most  superficial  of  scholars,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
lovers  and  practisers  of  fine  art,  on  various  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  it 
shews  at  one  view  the  figures  and  attributes  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  nine 
Muses,  depicted  by  a  Greek  hand,  and  at  a  period  when  their  divinity  was 
an  object  of  as  unequivocal  belief  and  worship,  as  that  of  any  oth^r  deity 
has  been  since.  In  the  next  place,  it  demonstrates,  in  the  most  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner,  not  only  the  sublime  honours  which  were  paid  to  the 
father  of  all  poetry,  but  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  highest  of  thoae 
honours  were  paid.  And  further,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  complieated 
and  complete  example  we  possess  of  the  ancient  mode  of  treating  a  sub-' 
ject  of  this  kind,  which  required  a  regular  and  elaborate  composition, 
like  a  great  historical  picture.  In  fact,  it  is  an  epic  picture  in  miirble, 
and  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  The  scene  is  M<Kint 
Parnassus.  In  the  upper  department  the  Muses  are  obtaining  permia* 
sion  of  Jupiter  (who  is  seated  on  the  summit)  to  pay  divine  honours  16 
the  bard.  In  the  second  department  their  object  is  gained,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Apollo,  their  head  and  leader.  And  in  the  third  department^ 
at  bottom,  the  design  is  put  into  execution*— «In  regard  to  the  wdrk* 
manship  of  this  curious  piece  of  sculpture,  its  characteristic  'Btoems  to 
be  ease  and  spirit,  without  any  thing  elaborate,  still  less  finical  or 
affected.  Another  source  of  interest  attached  to  it  is  that  it  beard  ^ 
name  of  the  sculptor,  Archelaus,  of  Briene,  &c. : 

APXEAA02  AnOAAHNIOr  EHOIHIE  nPIHNETI. 

Thb  marble  was  found  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeeiith  oentury,  in 
the  Appian  road,  ten  miles  from  Rome. 

No.  24  is  a  highly  characteristic  and  spirited  statue  of  a  Faun.     The 
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Kmbs  i^fthts  figure  are  alt  modern.    They  are  executed,  hoveyerV  i|yQ 
Mu6h  better  spirit  than  most  of  the  restorations  we  meet  vfith  l|^r^. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  this  statue  depends  on  the  face — which  is  ^i^ 
mirably  rich  and  true.     It  is  redolent  of  wine  and  the  woods,*  witrhoot 
having  any  thing  about  it  in  the  slightest  degree  conventional,     it  ^tap 
tfn  ideal  grossness  and  sensuality  belonging  to  it,  unmixed  with  ai|y 
thing  that  can  be  called  low'  or  vulgar.     The  restorer  of  this  statue  Jbyf^ 
piit  a  Pan*s  pipe  in  its  hand,  which  he  has  made  it  hold  with  all  the' air 
of  a  French  petit-maftre  playing  to  his  mistress. — Close  to  the  above 
Mands  an  exceedingly  fine  head,  which  is  usually  considered  as  repre- 
senting Homer.  (25.)    Its  great  merit  is  that  it  preserves  ahigh  and  jioble 
expression,  in  the  midst  of  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age. — ^fos.  37  and 
99' are  two  curious  and  interesting  pieces,  each  representing  the  Bearded 
Bacchus ;  one  of  them  being  executed  in  a  very  beautiful  but  bigb) j 
antique  style,  approaching  to  the  Egyptian ;  and  the  other  forming  the 
ilpper  portion  of  an  entire  Terminus. — We  must  now  prepare  to  quit 
this  room — ^merely'  glancing  at  two  or  three  objects  as  we  pass  oa|. 
No^.  SI  is  a  very  curious  remnant  of  a  group,  which  appears  to  hay^ 
^Misted  of  two  boys  who  have  quarrelled  while  playing  at  iali,  (An* 
^Ic^  et  vulgaric^  dibhs,)  and  one  is  seizing  the  arm  of  the^other  to  biu 
ft. '  The  whole  is  executed  with  extraordinary  spirit. — No.  32  is  a  ter- 
minal head,  bearing  the  name  of  Pericles.     There  is  a  fine  serenity 
ab6ut  the  face,  not  unmixed  with  an  expression  of  mild  melfmcholy^ 
-*-No.40  IS  a  most  exquisite  little  fragment,  a  torso, .  apparently  of 
Hfercttles.    This  little»piece,  which  is  only  three  or  four  inches  long,  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  absence  of  any  necessity  to  restore.     What 
is  lell  suffers  not  the  slightest  injury  from  the  want  of  what  is  lost; 
The  last  piece  claiming  particular  attention  in  this  room,  is  a  groi\p 
oif  Acteon  attacked  by  his  dogs.     It  is  executed  with  great  spirit  and 
trath.     The  face  of  the  hunter  is  covered  with  a  fine  air  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  terror — neither  of  them  overstepping  the  bouoila  of 
grace.     The  dogs  have  exactly  the  character  of  wolves.  ^ 

'  The  Fourth  Room  is  a  circular  domed  vestibule,  seeming  to  foriq 
the  centre  of  the  gallery.     It  contains  but  few  objects ;  but  two  or, 
drree  of  them-^are  of  a  splendid  character.     No.  5  is  a  complete  statue^ 
the*  sise  of  life,  and  remarkably  perfect  as  to  preservation^  and  said  to. 
rifr]yi^8ent  Thalia ;   but  it  seems  to  be  of  Roman,  not  of  Greek  worlf?^. 
manship.     It  is  however  of  great  value  and  beauty.     No*  11  is  an97, 
th^  statue,  of  about  the  same  degree  of  merit,  representing  Diai%, 
The'  third  object  of  first-rate  excellence  in  this  room  is  a  group,  whi<j^! 
iafof  a  still  Mgher  character  than  the  two  preceding,  and  evi^enitly  ^9ip. 
aOreek  hand.     It  represents  Bacclius  and  Ampelos.     The  whplc^.air,. 
aCliWde,  and  expression  of  the  Bacchus  are  rich  and  poetical  iot)i^. 
Mgbtot  degree ;  and  every  part  breathes  forth  a  voluptuous  grace,  »wi- , 
cMMttttiinated  by  the  slightest  tinge  of  grossness.     The  figure  of  hm-^^ 
pelds;  on  which  Bacchus  is  leaning,  represents  a  vine-tree  half  emerg- 
ing litto  ft  human  form.     (The  word  signifies  a  vine.)    This  latter  ig 
not  executed  in  so  high  a  style  as  the  Bacchus,  and  seems  purposely 
kept  in  subservience  to  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  efiect. — Tlie  other 
noticeable  objects  in  this  room  are  several  splendid  busts,  of  Roman, 
workmanship ;  — for  the  Romans  probably  equalled  the  Greeks  in  their 
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busts.  No.  1,  a  bust  of  Trajan^  is  higUy  natural  and. fine,  N/9..6|/0f 
Marcus  Aurelius,  is  full  of  a  calm  and  dignified  irepose.  Mo*  7|iffyf 
Lucius  Venis,  is  a  splendid  head — blending  together  the  coxcomb  mxi 
^e  patrician  in  a  very  edifying  manner. 

The  Fifth  Room,  which  is  a  small  square  oi^e»  to  the  right  of,  the 
last,  may  be  passed  over  without  pointing  out  any  particular  objects  icw 
notice;  but  not  without  mentioning  that  nearly  all  its  contents  wiU«ra«> 
pay  a  careful  examination,  to  those  who  would  improve  their  genend 
taste  and  knowledge  in  regard  to  objects  of  this  nature.  It  contailM 
nearly  fifty  different  objects,  all  connected  with  the  Roman  rites  «f 
sepulture^— many  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful  as  works  of  artp 

The  Sixth  Room  is  a  continuation  of  the  long  gallery,  and  contains 
a  vast  number  of  admirable  works,  in  nearly  all  the  different  depart* 
ments  of  sculpture.     Our  glance  at  them  must  be  very  hasty ;  far  w« 
are  approaching  the  end  of  our  limits.     From  1  to  14  consist  of  a.  sen 
ries  of  reliefs,  chiefly  taken  from  the  fronts  of  sarcophagi,  and  in  many 
of  which,  the  figures  are  nearly  detached  from  the  back  ground.     Nq4 
12  may  be  pointed  out  as  perhaps  the  most  rich,  spirited,  and  full  of 
life.    It  represents  a  bacchanalian  procession.     No.  ^4  ia  a  statue  of  a 
satyr,  highly  animated  and  characteristic.      No.  31  is  a  sQagnificaot 
head,  probably  representing  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes.    It  is  intstinot 
with  spirit  and  fire,  and  displays  the  hand  of  high  genius  in  every  toiifih 
of  it.   No.  5'^  is  a  charming  statue  of  Libera — ^very  perfect  in  its  presiarva* 
tion.    No.  57, — a  small  statue  of  a  fisherman,  was  no  doubt  employetlas 
a  votive  ofiering,  by  one  of  the  common  people ; — its  exquisite  work-* 
manship  becomes,  therefore,  doubly  interesting,  when  viewed  as  an 
illustration  of  the  state  in  which  art  must  then  have  been*    Nos.  61  and 
65  are  two  admirable  busts — one  of  Augustus,  and  the  other  of  Caia-* 
calla.     No.  64  is  an  object  of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  supposing  the- 
conjecture  concerning  it  be  true.     It  represents  part  of  a  votive  altar* 
on  which  is  an  inscription,  praying  for  the  safe  return  of  Septimiua 
Severus  and  his  family  from  some  expedition.     There  is,  however,  a 
part  of  the  inscription  erased  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  part 
which  contained  the  name  of  Geta— which  name  the  Emperor  Cara* 
calla  had,  by  an  express  edict,  ordered  to  be  erased  from  every  in*' 
scription  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.     No.  68  is  a  group  of  two 
g^yhounds,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
air  of  nature  which  it  displays.     No.  7:8  is  the  .small  statue  of  Cupidi, 
which  was  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  larger,  noticed  in  the  com^ 
mienceihent  of  this  paper.     It  is  not  executed  in  the  very  first  style; 
bnt  is  still  very  charming  and  natural.     Nos.  71  and  74  are  two  very, 
small  statues,  one  representing  a  Muse,  and  the  other  Hercules — each 
seated  on  a  rock.    1  hey  are  pointed  out  for  the  purpose  of  showings 
that  mere  size  has  essentially  very  little  to  do  with  either  increasing  oc 
diminishing  grandeur  and  dignity  of  effect.     In  looking  at  these  noble 
figures,  we  are  never  for  a  moment  reminded,  except  by  actual  com<i. 
panson,  that  they  are  but  a  few  inches  high.     The  same  remarks  apply 
to  No.  95 — a  small  statue  of  Jupiter. 

Tlie  Seventh  Room  is  a  small  square  one,  containing  little  or  nothjifig 
that  demands  particular  mention ;  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  are  filled 
with  the  noble  and  unrivalled  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities*     The 
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ktter,  together  witb  the  wmihlfi  from  die  P«rtheiioii«  and  die  Phigalian 
marbles,  Jimtt  be  reserred.for  a  future  jiotiee. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Tenth  Room,  and  the  last.  The 
]^mcipal  object  contained  in  thii  mma  was^-  !  4»die^e»  generally  coq- 
aidered  a»  the  ehirfbMst  of  thiar  opHsation-belbre  the  aeqwsition  of  the 
Blgta  'CtaUery.  i  altede  to  «he  ceMmited  Oisoobohis.  It  ia,  ui^- 
doubtedly,  aiioble  pradactiiMi,  ML  of  the 'true  air  wS  antiquity  in  every 
}wrtof  it ;  and  she  aMitomieai'datafla  ^ave  -tnade  o«t  with  infinile  truth, 
fkili,  and  knowledge.  But  I  «emsMfre  tMnk  that*  it  quite  desermea  die 
gmt^  eonpsiittive  ima  ivhich  it^mijeiy^  Tht  general  attitude  of  the 
figure  is  not  oidy  deflcteHtan  a^fmcwiul  and  naturid  arrongement,  biit  it 
iaecaMuly  anawparable  lo  the«!iion  in  vditdi  it  ia  engaged  i  and  the  kft 
foet»  with  the  toea  bent-undar  it*  would  eertaialy  net  contnbute  its-dtie 
degree  of  att|iport  to  the  -body  imder  ita  paeaent  action*  I  repeat,  how- 
ever, the  deteils  ave^  peculiar^  fine*' and  tvue.* 

The  other  moat  mmarkiMe  ejects  in  this  department  of  the  gallery 
are  No.  5>-«an  exquisitely  beauttfui  tono  of  a  female  statue^  No.  18-^ 
an  admirably  apixiled  head  of  a  laughuigfann;  and  fini^»  a  bust  6f  a 
youthful  female,  which  rises  out  ci^  4ind  is  terminated  by  the  leaves  of 
the  lotus  floweti  Thisbust  is  one  of  the  naMft  charming  works  in  the 
whole  coUeetion.  Nothing  can  surpass-  the  natural  grace,  sweetness, 
aodimteUectual  beauty  of  its  expression^  «ndi«  has  the  rare  advantage  of 
being  as  perfect  as  when  it  came  from  the  scuIptorVi  hand,  or  ratW  it 
is  more  so,  since  it  has  received  those  aofteningand  heightening  touches 
which  no  hand  but  that  of  Time  can  give^ 
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BEOIK1I1KG 
*'  Q"A°to  pib  m'  avricino  al  giorno  eslremo." 

The  nearer  I  approach  that  final  day 
Which  brings  our  mortal  sorrows  to  a  close. 
More  clearly  I  perceive  how  swiftly  flows 
The  tide  of  lime,  and  human  hopes  decay — 
And  to  myself  in  muKing  thoughts  I  say,- 
Now  all  jgay  earthly  ills,  my  love,  and  woes 
From  my  ireed  soul  shall  pass,  as  fallen  anows 
Melt  in  the.  sun-beam  from  the  hills  away  ; 
And  every  fruitless  wish  shall  fly,  with  life. 
Which  I  so  long  and  rashly  have  pursued : 
Kor  smiles,  nor  tears,  nor  cate,  nor  worklly  strife 
Shaft  on  my  sweet' and  perfect  peace  in  trade-^ 
An4  I  hf  lirighler  4i^lit»  almU  jsee  more  plain 
Fqr  what  £iiiacioaa  joyt  we  »igh  in  vain. 
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A  Tahfrwh  the  German, 

"  Wi  will  AO«r  begfin  Nb.  H,"*  mM  the  profeMor,  as  h^  tied  tlw  sirups 
of  1h»  pof^lto  otpriatM,  sni  koked  towards  another  whidi  was  lyin^ 
by  tbie  table:  <*tbis  wiH,  I  think,  afford  yoo  still  more  ]pioi8ttre;  bilt» 

Madam,  vott  kM>k  so  fr«|iiently  at  die  xdoek,  that  I  fbar *' 

'  '*  I  only-fear,"  said  the  eovmsellor's  huhr,  "  that  it  is  growing  too  late 
to  begin  linodier ;  and  it  woidd  be  Teaily  a  pity  to  hitrry  6ver  s&ch 
well-selected  works*  If  your  engagements  wfflpennte  some  other 
'•<'  It  is  not  yet  very  hibt^"*  her  hosbmid  leplicd,  as  ho  was  filUng'  a, 
heaty  folio  on  the  table ;  **  we  ahdl  have  plenty  of  time  to  Took  over 
this  part,  leisiirely  enough ;  whaS  mdces  yon  in  such  a  fatary  tona^t  f" 

**  I  think  it  best  for  every  one  to  be  at  his  own  honte-  tn  the  eveh"' 
ing,"  observed  the  wife  of  the  comisdlor ;  '*  U  is  mneh  safer." 

<<  Safer?"  asked  the  counsellor,  laugUng,  ^'you  pay  a  finecQiftpli^' 
ment  to  onr  p^ce!  in  what  may  the  dangwr  consist,  which  yon  seem 
to  fear  so  mnch,  now  the  military,  who  are  generally' the  ^ireatest  de<-' 
stroyers  6f  safety,  have  left  the  town  7" 

**  That  is  the  very  cause  of  my  fear,**  rgoined  the  lady ;  •*  they 
would  not  have  left  us,  if  they  had  not  doubted  of  their  own  security  ; 
the  enemy  are,  I  fear,  approaching,  and  disturbances  often  arise  when 
they  are  least  expected." 

'*  Oh !  if  that  be  your  only  ground  of  alarm,"  said  the  professor; 
laughing,  "  we  may  proceed  with  our  prints  very  safely ;  ft  will  be  long 
enough  before  the  enemy  arrive  here,  and,  I  think,  we  are  more  likely  to 
see  our  protectors  (as  th^  term  themselves)  again,  than  our  foes,  for' 
they  are  no  longer  our  enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  your  apprehensions 
are  not  without  foundation ;  for  here  in  the  very  first  leaves,  I  shall' 
show  yott  some  of  these  Tartarian  tribes,  at  least  in  effigy." 

"  Another  time,  I  beg,"  replied  the  anxious  lady ;  "  if  you  knew  my' 
uneasiness,  you  would  yourself  be  glad  to  have  me  at  home." 

**  But  redlly,"  said  die  counsellor,  endeavouring  to  tranquillise  her, 
"  you  are  needlessly  alarmed;  according  to  the  latest  news,  a  few  days 
may  possibly  bring  about  some  mSitary  events,  or  send  us  some  strange 
guests — ^but  I  will  answer  for  to-morrow ;  and  as  to  this  evening,  there 
is  not  the  remotest  prebabifity  of  any  thing  happening." 

It  was  in  vain  they  sou^t  to  convince  tlH^  lady  of  the  ground*- 
lessness  of  her  alarm ;  she  became  obviously  more  and  more  anxious,, 
and  finally,  not  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  dte  partv,  she  proposied 
that  the  professor  should  accompany  them  home,  and  that  he  and  her 
husbaild  might  there  lodk  over  some  prints  and  pictures  together,  on 
which  discussions  had  ferjsierly  arisen  between  diem.  The  scheme  was 
acceded  to ;  the  professor  laughed  at  her  earnest  exhOftktioB,  while  he' 
double-locked  his  doors ;  and  the  party  proceeded  widk  many  jests  and 
mueh  merriment  to  die  house  of  die  counsellor,  where  the  oonversatibn 
on  the  latest  works  of  art  soon  resumed  its  former  vivacity. 

"  Would  one  not  believe,"  observed  the  counsellor  durmg  the  ab- 
tfeiice  of  his  -lady,  "  dmt  my  wife  had  second  sight  ?  Her  straiige  soli- 
citude makes  Ttee  almost  anxious  mysdf ;  it  is  not  customary  witii  her."  ' 

*'  Let  Us- come  to  the  discussions  which  are  the  order  of  die  day,"' 
observed  the  professor ;  '*  yoii  siirely  cannot  believe  in  such'ihmgs ;  we ' 
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eaae  as  i.C  we  oi)][y.k|i9W  Cost^li^s.^d  BdaUflM-s^j^oi^gi,^; ^ftor 

of  trayellewi*'  ^,j,  i     ..  >   .. ,.    ,= .,    ,.•  .   n  i».,iiitai/.    ..* 

;  tK  <59ui|^dlor  seemed  not  <fcf.rfjif  QpiQifHWji^yb^^MV^JMmOTdutt 

ab3exxt^.^Dd  the  .TCfcqarl^  .0^  the  Wpre^w- W/^f^  aff»q*»irif*itil<p*''****^' 

uttered  .mA,  i^l  ^}^e  entJ^M^ia«na,,of,,fiiv.fii^iqw5y,i,^<^wd*>:^^Wf^ 
atti?ntk)i;L.  .Thje  pjpj558S9r,,^iiglje4  mp^p%  ^fit^js.ljate^fciafaw^^ 
injp^jytuchi,  h43  fiiiei>d>  .awle||r,,jMni*fl^^  I^C«- 

/^*  f  ipa,ip  9j(?]ept  oajthiflg ' ju?^  xpwr  pp^ofjjag,'^|y^..d^^}^^,^»^ffi^»^  at 
la^^i^is^cq^tftQ^wefQU^  refuk«  of  e^Pftriyp^,,.whic^j|ljim|itiWiiiB  <> 

porary  yiew  into  realms  inaoeesaiUe  tp  bui^iiv  fail9w<f>fay .rrr4yi» . way ot 
entirely  rejj^ct,  tl)^  teatinotODj  of  )B^,W9Ftby  lof  cr^tf.^n4.yKlio.AM«libe 
acquitted,af  an j^Uteinpt  to  deceive;.'*..  ,    ,,.     ;.....         ^^r 

,  ••  Why!  not,'!  replied  the  profesagor^  :"^^liea  tb^.^pi^im^imif  iavop- 
poied  U>  aQ  tbe  laws  of  pos^ibUuy  ?  ^M^a  of,  tbe,.gr^^st-.Yft(Mi^fan<i 
sincerity,  may  be  deceived  tlieowelv^;  it  i9,;  in  )^At}it,vrilJU'jttimifore- 
bodi^gs  aa  witb  ignes  ^tfi,rrmat)y  Xd\  ypn  .^y  i^ve(jlMArd,(fi^.  ik^m^ 
but  i^t  01^  witA  whom  I  bav^  evejr.spai^en  ba^^  bintfeU^  /tOtMn^ed 
tbem.  Till  I  ipeet  with  a  n^ost-se^r,  wno  .assures  me  jHtriaiwif^^imd 
on  his  word  that  he  has  experienced  tlie  truth  of  ^»eH».hiWfl&--f^en 
wide  awake»,  and  in  ftdl  possession  of  rea^a  and  ^^Oiosf ionsMM*^!! 
dipn,  I  r^ect  the  whole  as  futile."  , .,     ., ,  ... 

.  *^And  if  such  a  person  were  to  be  foiwdr!'  said  tb^  CounseUor, 
"  would  you  then  believe  ?"   , 

.  **  Hum^  replied  the  proC^ssqr*  shruggip^p  bis  sbouldara,  "  only  after 
a  very  dose  investigatioiv  ..Deception  is  so  €ai^y-r«-U.i^  iQ4dl  fas^icuilj 
a  more  apparent  or  mo.rc^  hiddea  deccp^tiopt/tUat^erisliea  flki#:  ore* 

dulity^  ,  ,  .  .    ^     .  •    /         ,.i-  '  .  •:      -    .     •   ' 

*'  ^i  all  caae^  T*  rppe^lti^d  tbe^otj^^  ;  *'X  qampt:  agc^ vfifji  .y«a  tb«re, 
I  myself  was  pncei  a  .witness,  of  a  drcuopH^tanp^  of  tb^  .oat^o,  'iiiiieb, 
tjboHgh  t.haye  ;nQt  tho^ugb^  pf  it  fpr  ^mf  y^^x^  o^w  jrec^aito-  m^tme- 
m^ry»  An4..whic}i  wa^  neitl^r  a.cIrfiv>;a.;^9r:a9X{  illusj^c^,  l  -wiU  numte 
it  to  you.  You  will  believe  me  when  I  assure  it  is  not  a  fictilioiwifid- 
ip^t^re ;  and  when  you  bage  \i^jud  tb/^|Mir.t^ul^^,tyP^«nMy  >^^e whe- 
ther I  could  have  been  deceived.  ...  >^t:  • 
'*  It  must  hp  i>pw  neady  tep^  jears  sinpe  I  was  apppiated  a  eanQseUor 

m  the  chamV;^  at  ^ -.     I  was  then  unrew^ea>  «n4..#as  fooi  of 

travelling,^  while  my  eldet:..cpmrades,  on  the  contxafyt  loved,  tlieir  <iiiM» 
and  I  often  undertook  to  transact  business  for  them  at  a  distapqs  ^m 
home.  Once  wh^^  Jl  W9S^  prqiariog  Jbr  one  of  these  ex|>editiDWi  which 
would  capfe  Vf^e  to^p^i  fear,  the  coayent  ax  Wallbach,  opa  oC^tite  older 
qouns^lJora  regueated.n^  tp  itake  that  opportunity  of  viewii^.dbli  fhce 
for  him«  .  It  had  baen  for  a  long  time  chaftg^d  ini#  an  AmUnui^.imd 
the  officer  who  held  ^e  jBitp^tipn  had  often  petitioned  for  A^^apajr  of  the 
old  building.)  but  when  the  chamber  9gr^E^  to  the  request  tbe  tken 
Amtman.  found  the  new  building  ul^)ecessary,  and  s$ataa  tbai.ht^woald 
contant  himself  ^iritb  the  habitable  part  of  it,  if,  in  jpeiMimp<Met  syme 
other  convenience:;  were  allowed  him.  In  short,  J  was  commiasioned  to 
survey  the  plac^  narrowly,  and  report  on  the  •  expedienoy  of  rapaiiing 
tbe  oldi  or  of  building  altogether  a  new  Amth&us. 
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mjr  j^artt^'  i6' ttsj  \^1iMb^ '^de^hhitlpn,  I  eontented  niy- 
w^^  *T»^  vkWiiJ^'ttidMsiter  itt  'jia^iAgr'  ^^  l^wiu^l^lt  ^letsed  with 
the  Atntman  that  he  was  not  willing,  merely  for  tlm  «ft1&  bf  i  new 
houa^ to^mtt^  Ae fifte'dH  Wm_m. :^^V  BwK«  ^  venerable 

ac(i«uihitafi«ift  i^tfc  fiirt^,  rtid'bfc'cUtlttW^^nteiw  rteij^httimrtbtl'.'  '  On 
my  rettirft,  I  nrri^editatheflateaf  VJfiBl^lr';  the  ittUBif  taicM,  <^<J<^a- 
•ionaOy  obMtttei^  by  In^Mvy  thutider^l6udy<;  T[>at^aft^;'iUtmifned  the 
oM  towers  and  dark  grey  V^aHb;  whicll  ii^i^ed  to'  toe  to;  bear'  tti^  age 
CoknMy  well;^  Thfe  Arrtthia^*a•lrfLlJ^,  ah  '^etly'btitf^dtllt'dfr  aiitive 
womni/  weleeiheii  ifie,  atid'apalogizjEld  fbr  tti^  tmenisfi  of  tr^  Jj^usbiyid 
on  a  profbssional  journey,  *frbm  tHi!(^h^i^  npft  ekti&(iteft1m6k  ^fH^the 
foUowtngday.  She  seemed  mneh  etnbaniElssad;  dhd  I'^ay  bflfigeS^  ire- 
|ieatedly  to- aaanre  her  that  I  could  not  be  surpHised  {ii'thiei[A)jletice<of 
h«rliiiiBbAt)^^:«aJM^  visit<wair  (otalfy  unescpected  by  linri,  aiM^^at  it- 
would  be  quite  time  enough  on  -the  morrow  to  transact  (he  bo^i^eds  I 
was  d6fmn)iMi6toe<^up6Q'.  '  h»X  *^^^  fotmd  that  my  presence  disturbed 
the  ihmilyj'I'l'e^eKted  to  }k  shqwn  to  my  chambei'»  and  a  dunce  of  a 
wlrraiit'ce^duetJedme  thfoci^ntiahy  m  and  winding  passages,  to  an 
aiiti^ae  "nyam*  with  Gothic  windows  and  ornaments,  and  ^eref  leift  me, 
huMbfy  wishfeig  ne  a  good  ^fght.  Patfffue  from  my  joarney,  and  ennui, 
induced  ^me  to  go  tc^  bed;  and' I  soon  ttU  asleep,  I  was  awalrened  I 
know  not  how  ih  a  few  hours;  and^  while  endeavoonring  to  compose  my« 
adf  agfiSA,  1  heard  most  Ttfmarkablesotmda,  as  if  caiisSbysloi^,  Heavy, 
gigantic  footsteps:  the  longer  I  listened,  the  more  I  was  alarmed  kt  this 
noise*  The  steps  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  supeitiatural 
being,  and  occasionally  the  very  floor  trembled  under  tbetil.  'AUfiough 
Che  noise  itself  wtfs' not  ter^  fond,  and  appeared  to  proceed  flcotn  a  dis- 
tance, I  could  noft  help  shuddering,' thotfgh  I  endeavoured  to  banish  my 
apprehension ;  but  it  wiis  ftt  vdln  I  attempted  to  sleep.  The  noise  at 
last  ceased,  to  my  great  joy.  but  ere  long  I  heard  a  rustling  at  my  dOor, 
and  l^Kiughl  I  eon^  dii^g^iish  a  slight  Ichocfeing :  I  sat  up  in  my  bed, 
and  lool?^  Earnestly  towards'  %  'but  it  rjtoabted  fast ;  I  had  hardly  laid 
UjifMif  down  hgtati  wh^n  th^  rustling  and  knocking  were' repeated ; 
end  when  t  againlooked  towards*  the  door,  I  dearly  saw  thai  it  Was 

*^F««ifcyP  eridd  ^*ie  prdftksor,  **  nothmgbut  ftncy,  delnsion  of  an 
excited  imagination." 

•'  No'  ^<^  thiti^i''  retJuilaefd  Ae  namitor,  ^yon  shall  h6ar  more..  I 
skw  the  door  mote,  and  I  cri^dout,  *  Who  is  there  f  Alt  was  again  still 
ib€  a  shoirt  tiihe^  thto  ag«n  something  knocked  loudei*  and  stronger,  and 
the  door  opehed ^"    •.    -  .  .;    . 

•^  N^  ?  are  you  serions  ?*  interrupted  ^e  pr6f<^sot.' 

*•  Pe^iboily  :-^H^is  was  too  mnch  fot'  nie,  I  sprang  oiit  of  bed  tbwards 
die  dobiTf  and  there  I  8sl#  dtttitictly  d'tlend^  white  t^^  figtire  in  a 
^uBtffleam'of  light  that  instantly 'glided  dway.  It  seeme!d  to  hl^^on  to 
Bie.  I  aeiaed  niy  light;  my  fbar  giving  way  td  sin  almoftt  wild  cburage. 
The  figure  glided  through  some  ddrk  pass^es;  I  hastened  After,  but 
eonld  not  overtake  it;  on  a  sudden  it  vanished,  but  when  I  reached  the 
qx>t  where  I  saw  it  last,  I  discovered  a  staircase  ;  t  thou^t  *t  'could 
still  deaery  at  th6  bottom  of  it  something  of  the  [^e  light,  ^nd  there- 
fore hastily  descended,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.     A  doorway 

2i« 
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wat  Mbr«  me,  I  st^i^p^  oa^  through  it,  and  fouiyi  myBf^f  in  the  oM?n 
air.    A  muhitiide  of  similar  adventures  crowded  into  my  mind.    Wttile 
I  waS'lo<Ai«g.xoiiiwl  f9cjDij.iii{^st«riou»cond)ict0r,  I  waa  stajrtled  by  a 
fearful. CTa4i»  the.farth  shook  ^pdec  me,  and  tk  cloud  of  dust  yeiledL 
every  o\^^  fy^itLifky  «ight«    I  distinguid^  only  a.  load  and  coafuBed 
cry  ;  people  hastened  from  all  sides  to  the. spot ^  and  ill  was  presently 
claar  tqinei  that  the  whole,  p^r^  of  the  building  in  which  I  had  slepe 
had  &Uen  «a  4;h&.gvomid« ,,  A^qnartef  .of  an  hour  kter  and  I  should 
have  heen.  busied s'm  the  iminaf  had.UQt  this  singular  vision  led.  me 
from  my  chamber,  I  should  have  shared  the  fate  of  my  bed,  which  was 
found  dKittered  .(o> pieces  under  the.  rjujk^^ish    I  hastened  to  quit  the 
fatal  p^e  where  ^is  aoeident  now  rendered  my  presence  unneces- 
sary.    Before  I  went,  however,  I  made  inquiries  if  any  thing  super- 
natural had  ever  be^re  be«n  remarked  in  the  building,  but  nobody, 
that  I  c^udd  l^arn»  had  ever  perceived  any  thing :  I  there£6re  carefully 
refrained  from  mentioning  ny  adventure  pO{  any  one^  $jad  had  myself 
nearly  forgotten  it;  but  the  anxiety  of  my  wile  this  evening,  and  sub- 
seq^entiy,  as  she  cpiitted  the  room,  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  warn- 
ing- spectre^  in  my  mind  recalled  it  to  ray  reooUection*" 

"  Then  I  can  easily  believe/'  said  the  professor,  laughing,  "  that 
you  followed  the  fair  spectre  courageously  enough,  if  that  be  £he  case ; 
she  probably  promised  a  more  romantic  adventure  than  the  tumbling 
dowa  of  an  old  building." 

"  Jesting  apart/'  replied  the  couaaellor,  "  settix^  aside  the  super- 
natural, the  figure  would  have  been  captivating  onoi;^b;^-'but  to  return 
to  the  purpose,  if  you  persist  in  aupposiog  the  appearance  to  have  been 
imsginaty,  the  result  only  of  my  feacy ;  how  can  you  account  for  the 
singular  coincidence  of  my  actual  preservation  by  it  from  an  apj[^rentiy 
inevitable  dagger  ?  Either  it  must  have  been  soi|»e  tutelary  spirit*  or  a 
foreboding  power  in  my  own.  mind;,  give  me,  if  you  can,  another  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon. 

The  piofesBor  sought  for  a  third,  in  vain ;  he  meaitioned  many  forced 
explanations,  of  which  it  was  easy  Ibr  the  counsellor  to  show  the  fallacy. 
The  dispute  was  still  continued,  when  a  distant  noise  in  the  street 
"attracted  the  attention  of  the  counsellor.  The  disturbai^oe  increased 
and  drew  nearer ;  they  all  went  to  the  window ;  the  patrole  were  run- 
ning backwards  and  forwards,  the  doora  of  the  houses  were  thronged 
with  the  curious;  presently  the  police  officers  appeared ;  the  Cosaks 
were  near — the  Cosaks,  the  Cosaks,  re-echoed  from  the  street^  and 
a  loud  and  wild  "  hurrah  1"  instantly  Allowed. 

The  firofessors  mind  ran,  in  an  instant,  through  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  from  incredulity  to  the  fullest  conviction ;  he  looked  for  his 
hat,  and  would  willingly  have  returned  home,  bat  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  the .  streets  rendered  it  impossible.  The  new  visitors  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  effected  the  objects  of  their  casual  visit ;  afler  some 
iaquirjea,  thejf.  withdrew  in  perfect  order,  leaving  the  town  to  rest-agnin- 
The  people,  ne.verthele8s,  still,  continued  to  roam  through  the  streets  in 
crowds,  and  the  counsellor,  who  had  been  repeatedly  required  du|-ing 
the  event,  was  glad  he  happened  to  be  at  home  so  opportunely. 

"  There,**  said  he  as  they  were  assembled  together  again  at  his 
house  discussing  the  circumstance,  *'  there  we  have  anodier  proof  of  the 
power  of  foreboding,  and  one  indeed  which  we  have  experienced  our- 
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I  selves,  not  fieard  by  traditton  :  what  will  now  Btecome  ofymir  incredti* 

k  lity?'» 

f  '^  I  ^  ibtally  vttoxpMt^^"  «tt*d  the  t)rofe«80r,  Wintgitig  hte  bands 

t  comically:  '''Yotir  lady,  eocin6«)loir,  has, quite  cbnv^ited  ittef ;  hence- 

i  fbrfh  t  tvill  bcli^^  iti  fbreboditigar,  ghosts,  tpectnes,  warainji^,  and 

I  whateretyoa  wottMhar*nieb*Kevein/*' 

t  "  At  feast,"  saM  t%e  kdy  smiKn^,  •*  you  wilt  fcavfe  aoitie  respect  for 

the  secret  poweta  of  my  mitid,  i^hd  Ifyott  do  not  witrh  tofb^get  thetn,  you 
wfll  fUfil  iny  prophe^,  vrhich'ifl'that  yoti  will  rtemaiti  our  glieiit  diun'iig 
the  present  evening."  •  i  .    .,. 

The  professor  bowed  abquiesceflce,   and  requested  that"  hie  might 
exhibit  the  casket  containing  the  antiquities  which  he  had  been  about  to 
show  to  the  company,  wlied  the  feats  of  the  counsellor's  lady  had  de^ 
pHved  him  x>f  their  society.    A  messenger  was  despatched  to^  his  bouse, 
and  in  a  short  tlrme  retumed  with  it.     **  Behold,*^  said  the  antiquary, 
after  he  had  shown  titany  rare  and  curious  things,  **  behold  my  greatest 
treasure!  this  beautifiA  old  vase,  "vvliich,  as  I  shall  prove  to  you»  has 
most  probably  been  an  andient  relre  of  a  cloister,  and  is  unquestionably 
of  inestimable  wortlr.     The  lortti  is  almost  Grecian  ;  and  I  think  no- 
thing more  beautiful,  And  at  the  same  tinbe  raone  simple,  can  be  ima- 
gined :  unfortunately  one  of  the  hattdles  is  injured ;  but  this  in^ry  has 
enabled  me  to  come  io  a  most  important  oonclusion  concerning  it.     I 
believe  it  unique  in  its  kind.     Under  the  broken  handle  an  inscription  is 
yet  visible,  that  coincides  remarkably  with  the  place  where  this  vase  was 
found.     It  had  been  wdled  up  m  an  ancient  convent  most  oarefully. 
This  convent  formerly  possessed  mftny  reliesy  and  these  were  disco- 
vered some  years  ago  on  the  destruction  of  the  pile ;  among  them  was 
tins  vase-;    and  its  existence  was  probably  unknown,    latterly,  even 
to  the  monks  themselves,  fo^  it  was  hid  in  a  niche  of  ^  wall.    Now 
you  must  know  that  this  ia  nei&er  more  noit  less  than  an  ancient 
model  of  the  holy  and  celebrated  Ghraal*  of  our  Loi^d.     You  can  see 
the  inscription  still  quite  legible  :  tCti  :  ifttn  :  ArAal :  99B  :  9C : 
Ad  Stmctissimum  Gruakfk  D&htini  Jesv^  tMiniutus  Jussu  Tkesaurarii; 
^liuti  is,  ladies,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  'modelled  after  thefnost  holy 
graal  of  our  Lord,  by  the  command  of  tfie  treauurer.'    On  this  account* 
it  was  so  careftdly  preseirved ;  aAd  you  inay  remark  that  this  palpable 
vase-like  form  overturns  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  who  have  ma^n- 
U&tabdi  tbkt  the  graaTwas  in  the  fonn  of  a  patera,  and  it  was,  as  you  see, 
diearly  of  tlii^  cup^Uke  shape." 

The  counsellor's  wife  liad  repeatedly,  during  this  harangue,  held 
her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  but  when  it  was  over  she  burat  into 
hkUghter.  Ac  last  she  exclaimed,  **  Pray  do  hot  henceforth  i^cctise'  any 
one  KfttteitXitj  who  believes  in  poUtkul  or  spititual  foreb^ihgs,' since 
you  are  so  gratuitous  with  your  conviction,  and  take  ah  eardien  pipkin 
for  a  monastic  relic." 

"May  I  request ybtt,"  said  the  prolbssor  leather  indi^titently,' '<  to 
k>ok  at  thisvesse]  again  f  and  when  you  take  a}l  the  circumstances  into 
eonsideratiott,  you  will  tto  longer  uoubt  the  gentiineneiss  of  it*  for  a 


a>«- 


*  The  vessel  oat  of  which  the  last  Pat sover  was  eaten.— See  the  rOma«ce  of  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lac  for  \A%  a<tvenlures  in  search  of  it. 
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momei 
compe 


hail'  asked ^ray  advic^'Yl 

•*  you jesV' said  the '6^e8^<rf/ee'^l^yl   '»  "'-  l'^f^»  w  /   •/  > 
We  coU'nleHoV  Y^iiWd;'H^ftil^'k9ifUeV^^^  >y.'bttd  ^uMted  an 

exptoatioiil  ' '*^'''''"'''"^^*  ^"' ''•''* '"^'^^ ''"•*''  '''"''  -  '•   '      -v  .•-.,, j  ...  •   . 

nected  vith  it,  which"!  kiaeA  'ft'  ff feiid' of  Witle  ti6  pfa<?tis^.'  'f  haifianot 
thoiighT  a1)buriV'toP  k-  l6llf  tim^  V  B<A  Vbuf  feojy  grt^l  ii»^  r^CtiHft  the 
whole  tp  n»r  mind.  A  friend  of  my  iribflfr^k-'tf/irbet^fteH'  pM^ji^Mt 
her  m  hrin^ng  mb  Up/ Vesrd^d  V^tU  Hfo  tit^shMid;  ^bd  y^  An  ^Avntiiaii, 
iQ  a  retired  |cloister,  wl^ich  had  heen  converted  into  an  Amthaus  fof  his 
ahbde. '  'iPhe  country  ardund  was  v^^^^\^;''ktA^  'pMi^  a-ja^ood 
deal  b^  time  there  with  njtudh  ))teaisur'e;  T%)6  otd^  a^Wb^L^tt)  ttpf- 
friei)4'f.  p^mfort  was  the  very  limited  e^tt^  dftfi^  hlibihAltf ^i^tffitbe 
VuHdrng/ thpugh  It  was  otherwise*  ^p^dbtls '^hbugH/^  B^^btl^Wd 
was  like  seme  professors  and  conYisdl^s  of'tny  Ht^oaiiit^ee^  4i  jpe^ 
a4mirer  of  antiquities  and  g^aals^r  aAd'''fi>erAd*'4b''iliec  dTdf  ^nvt^ 
aii  inc^ustible  fund  for  the  indulgences  Bf'h1«'''faW<]l«ke'')h<fsiut. 
Fbr'ihis  purpose  he  scrupled  not  to  tif'o^d'f^ZB^Mifty^lMJi^llM-^lliliitett 
possible  spacci  and  propped  up  the  tumfilih^  '#tHljS'#ith'b^VMiiti'«^drf 
direciion!,  because  he' could  not  resofve 'to/ha^e*^thb'' oW'hbittte  fe* 
paired,  or  a  new  one  built.  Alt  our'  ineitibti^ft^t^ed^'lvtlte  '#aikk$  :attd 
finally  he  carried  it  %o  far  that  no  ddi[nestit!^W6\ild  teiMlfokr th^^fiidiily 
for  fear  the  house  should  tuhible  down  fthd  b^ry 'fNelio  )K'if8'ru{|lS^  At 
lenfftlii  to  our  great  joy,  >re  heard  that  ar  coftihffsriM'i;fft»'«p^iittedy 
and^the  place  was  to  be  examined ;  hut  as' the  AMinian  'ktil^'W^li  that 
if  $in  inspection  were  to  tal^e  place/ he  ebulil  pot'preVet^t  a  nHt  buildifig 
being  ordered,  and  he  should  b«  d^ifv^  of 'h&  hbbb^f^h(]¥se,  heihadtf 
a  journey  to  tlie  capital  to  protect  agafrrst  tfiii* 'c6tohif«9ion"ri^  A"fie# 
edifice.  My  friend,  with  whom  I  happened 'to  Mb  'ftt  th«  tftife/  wair 
.inconabl^Ie  over  her  disappointtnent,  ^titi  ft'tleei^etafy,  atfi  an^Ute  tiki 
sensible  roan,  suggested  to  her,  'in  jesf,  a  Tem^y,'wl]Sch'  how^e^«hit 
ea^frly  seized  on,  as  it  was  founds  on  an  etent  vet^  Hketyto'feBaj^pMii 
^nd  y(e  all  agreed  to  assist  her  In  the  escei^tMoft'.  -  Tfiiv  aeeretMy 
remarked  that  the  first  great  storm  ^^tlld'ttto^  ^6bl&6ly^bb#id<irtftt 


to  a  place  or.securjty.;    So  we  chose  a  ixitii  itfteiy  Ae'A'mtttiiMi  #ilf 
«^hseat  on^  journey.    ,^e  had  btily  tto  Bc!etn:  ^tei"  ^aind'^isl^pe&tpMw 


and  we  made  every  preparation  accordingly.  We  tttiiO^Mi  ilh  il* 
valuable  furniture,  and  especially  all  the  curi^sfiJes  of  the  master  of  Ibt 
house.  The  messengers,  who  dwelt  in  the  ruinous  part,  wei^'iMtiiicted 
in  our  intentions,  and  even  helped' us  in  bur  labtfur ;  the  tinMtlatiMl  wv 
ient  oot  of  the  way  on  different  pretences;  every  thittg  was  ready;  the 


The  %?<:.<r(?  mm^'i''  \  ^8^ 

by  horses  to  draw  ti«m  fwi^fif^sAm^mmm-m^m^ 


^Ah.;.tw^;/ prfrtied,;)ns  i^.^^iljpg  ^^^'^^^fiad  more  ^W^^^^tf 
pwrforoi  :V^i  ,tim  f wepuwri    H^^v^aa,  i^4i5i^!i??  i  f^t^  A^^???  ???*"! 

at  yciittif  £aid,hmiif^om9.  ^m^l   WPiy  h^  >yap  ^  or^i  withered  old  4V1|6 < 
y^hQ  died  *T^  3Wf8«<f,.W#8]?w1^ty.six*^^^^^  *'\,      "     *:     ';;;;;: 

.  "  WVtf,i|ifii^!Vpb|^vf4  3b,^^/.*f^b^t^rQ|iajt  l^^ve  .beep' andthef  ^orfif 
tbw  jWTOnwi^flr^  l^JR^^  m  a .^'^-%ni^d  man , about  iouij^^e  ^ 
and*  4VS I  ff|?rtfe<jj,,bi|i:i5€4cft4T^?»?fpbIe4:3^ou  very/much ;  hdidii-^^^ 
im%g^e  Ivw  nQ|l?ta,iij^tJe.7<,at^,,wuu  Wm— Biitj^Jroresioi'.  ^od  ml(&^' 
i6ejqilUe.aDj^y,wiai.yp^r,lftJH^ing ;.  aiviJ  yb.u/tbo^\are  begiti^^Wi^^ 
my  deur  ;*  sflH^nr^  hori?  x>f.yo^♦ro^^«  i  fest.of  <ne/  —    /     ^  '^      "; 

r  The  prof<pip<w  dcmiecotdirf .the  husband  fljvuered,  and  both  Dedgfed 


£bten4  flilK>i>l>»bev  rom^Q^  fi^^.iatbe,.Ql4  cpavent,  aiid  bis  owU  fbild- 
nftw  fpgJii^es^{fa\^  ^4t\qfitpf\m  xespsfclxesl  tHat  she  lost  all  hope  t&kk  be 
1<rA|il4i.b«  Wjwji^  ,tQ  .^cy  iM^'t^aq^,  aipd,  report  the  necessity^of  a  ri^w 

biliildi|:^N>9h^,.  th^e/iptr/^,  4^^^;P^V^^^W^^^'^*^'^^  ^^®^®'^*'*^^"^^ 
ni^^tio#s»*^^|;i  4^^.,^[jt^Jl;al^^^'h^r,jpuept;'  bm  I'ln-esfime  sh^' Was 
liHle.^fiedrcVr  tbijf(()^^^M^nj^n  o^iiunipsipner^  for  rshe  sdbik  laicl '  liitn 

•  .  1    •  »■       ■•  . •  ,  •;  -  ^ ' • '    _/~i    •        • .       '   . ,       '   »r  •    I '     ''111 ; '  J 

.1  iJirt  iW  «W^  pptij|,^^ttf /riflhteped  as  we  were  jrofng  ibotit  tfie'  6oqrt 

tWi  ifeWjWigb^gjv^ifi^y  1^,  jBi^i^i:^  to  si5^  aljght  m  pnebf  (lie  Wfidom 
oti^ei.y^j^.f^^^f^.i^up^^^t  to  ^£r;e«ijBJta^  •  afid  lii  tW  WslB^t 
H^pccyiufed  If)  i|a|tbai;t\^  ^g  B^^^tJ^ei^r^^ho^a^  mftM^n^^^ 

workr^enM,^^*  wd  bfderd  tl^e  horses  'to.  be  urifasie]^ed  ^iKbnti'^be 
V0pt«  jt.b»artfi«.fl[i!^liW  iow  was,  IJow  we^were  i^^  of 

the U>t|i«|n^.)HiiM^- without  betj»yi|i^.  all*;  ,^  My  triera  wadM>  tgmited 
by  fi^f  tb9^/ibo>fi9u]<jLbL9cdly  sian^;  t  do  npt  knovif'bbw^  kit  r mustered 
c0nr£bB|Q  epQMh^iP'det^iQine.  to  call  hhn  .i»|fi^rf..  Let  litih  c6ltj^ture 
what  he  will,  thought  I,  so  he  be  once  rescued.     I  accorduigly  rati  to  his 
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dumber,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  an4  when   I  heford  Ihiq  move  I 
q^Dddy  witHdrew  rbiit,  w  I  saw  nodiing  of  liiin,  I  knocked  again  ;  the 
^  eomeitt'^'whidi  he  cafied  ootlostily,  frightened  me  away  again  1 1  now 
Mt  tfifr' floor  be^  to  shake  under  me.     In  my  terrpry  t  forced  oipen 
the  door  and  was  abontto  enter,  when  he  approadied  me  with  fi  lig^t. 
He  may^  I^r^  say,' hiite  taken  me  in  my  white  dress  for  a  ghost,  or  Ibr 
a  nim  come  hadt  again,  bat  (  was  very  gW  to  see  him  up,  apd   to 
h^ar  him  fd1k»w  me,  as  I  hastened  back  again ;  he  continued  to  |Mir- 
sne  ne  iitl  I  got  into  a  litlde  court  at  some  distant ;  I  retiuned  by 
a  shorter  way  to  the  workmen,  and  upon  my  giving  them  a  sigii  that 
the '  sifanger'  was  in  safety,   the  old  walls  with  a  tremendous  crash 
fi^l  In. '  I  took  care  ikot  to  be  seen  by  htm  again,  as  he  might  have  reod^ 
mtaed  mt,  and  that  would  have  betrayed  our  roguery ;  bat  I  would  not 
willingly  experience  the  anxiety  of  that  night's  adventure  again.** 

*^  And  k  it  then  really  possible,'  exclaimed  the  counsellor^  dasping 
hb  wife  to  his  breast,  **  thou  didst  really  venture  into  the  tottering  aod 
nearly  "fklling  building  to  become  a  protecting  angel  to  thai  .stranger  ?** 

*'Oh,  there  was  ho^iing  to  wonder  at,^  replied  the  lady;  ^Vthe 
daagcfr  otertame  every  other  consideration*  But  re^y  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this, — am  I  betrayed  t  you  look  at  me,  my  love,  with  such 
particular  afiettion,  and  the  professor  there,  is  laughing  again  like  a 
wild  man, — what  does  all  this  mean  ?*^ 

**  You  shall  soon  know,'*  replied  the  counsellor.  **  While  you  were 
absent,  1  toM  the  professor,  for  the  sake  of  convincing  him  of  the  error 
of  his  incredulity,  how  once  a  protecting  spirit  had  conducted  me  out 
of  a  house,  which  1  had  no  sooner  quitted  than  it  fell  down  ;  and  now 
1  find  that  this  spirit  was  no  other  than  that  dear  angel,  who  soon  afler 
began  to  accompany  me  through  life  in  a  corporeal  form,  my  Antonia.** 

*'  Htm,'*  exclafmed  the  lady,  **  were  you  then  that  commissioner  ?" 

"  Exactly^  EttmUller,  who  was  tmwett  at  the  time,  commissioned 
me  to  execute  that  business  for  htm." 

''  Oh,  this  is  indeed  delightful/'  embiacing  her  husband  a0ectionately. 

'*  The  professor  would  indeed  now  titmnpby  if  these  braf  e  Cosaks  had 
not  embraced  your  cause  against  his  unbelief." 

^  You  may  give  up  my  cause,*'  said  his  wife  smiling;  "  I  had  very 
goodgroundb  for  my  foreboding  respecting  the  visit  ofthis  night  My 
brother^  as  you  know,  is  with  the  Prussians  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
sent  me,  this  morning,  a  letter  for  hia  wifis*  with  a  aecf et  injunction  to 
deliver  it  this  evening  to  a  Gosak  who  would  a^  fot  it ;  but  if  no  one 
came,  I  was  to  bum  it  directly.  The  addr^s  on  it  was,  I  conclude, 
merely  to  deceive.  The  Oosak  was  true  to  his  commission,  and  had  the 
letter  and  something  to  drink  besides.  My  broither  ivill  excuse  himself 
Ibr  making  this  a  secret  to  you/' 

**  Bravo !  admbralilet"  sbooted  the  profeaaor ;,  ^<  and  so  can  all  visions 
and  marvellous  stories  beelacidated»  i  doubi:fiol4" 

**  I  heartily  agree  wiih  yea,"  said  the  kdy,  '^^ond  ean  fulfil  your  ex- 
pectation on  the  spot  as  to  your  iioly  gn^*  Von  may  remember  I  told 
yon  my  story  originated  in  my  seeing  that,  and  now  in  justice  1  must 
return  to  it.  The.  Amtman,  my  friend's  husband,  was  quite  incon- 
flolabb  finr  the  loss  of  his  treasures ;  for  though  we  had  preserved  the 
greater  part  in  safety,  yet  we  had  not  saved  all»  for  we  poor  ignorant 
folks  could  not  appreciate  the  inestimable  value  of  some  of  the  old 
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pottery;  but  nothii^ ,grjei^ed  mx^  00  mi^cQ  ps  tlie  l^si  of  iH^  veMd  of 
inconceivable  rarity^  and  my  friend,  whowas  hefrtiiy  tijjred  pf  U«  end- 
less lamentatioifA,  wrote  to  me  to  get  ^ometbiAg^  aatime  Jl^ke  it  fprher 
directly,  whicb  might,  baoish  frovi  nU. mind. th^.irecql)^ct^fOfh^  loss. 
I  knew  not  where  to  find  sucb  a  curiostity  ;  and  so,  tb^  optl^ifg/mgbl  r 
be  wanting  on  my  part,  I  went  to  our  potter,  qr.  as  be  oho^e.io.  ea}l 
himself^  to  the  master  modclleri  and  Qrdej^ed,ia^^rdipgtq,li'dfAigB;l 
gave  bi»,  a  cup  to  look  as  like  an  antique  as  <w^s, passible. .   Tbe  fff94^ . 
was  hiffhly  flattered  by  the  commission  l^^l  i^xys^  Qe^  p^t^V>«m^llie, 
and  tide  at  length  on  the  vasei  which  of  course  xei|4e^  JMyetof  %  fojc 
m^  purpose  ;  he  was .  therefore  obliged  to  b^iA  ilr^/PVj^  ^9^  la^ii  j( 
fad^  not  to  enjoin  him  from  putting ]^is  yame^  as  tJ^be/Vas^^^f^in^^^yiid^ 
to  pass  for  the  work  of  a  ma9ter  \vbo  bad  l^e^  d^  mo^  fb#iiir[i(/. 
thousand  years.    Neverthele9s«  as.  I  now  find,  he.  must  bav^  ^nw^oised 
himself  immortality  from  his  labours^  as  be  cpuld  not  i^frnin  from  inn 
aerting  bis  initials  at  least,  ui^der  the  handle,  to  band  th^m  down  jto  ypg^, , 
terity," — '*  The  devil  T  cried  the  professor,  with  rather  ^i^  cloudad  bffw. 

''  So  it  is/'  oontinued  tbe  lady.  '^  Look  here  a^  J.  re^  Mf  y<^u,r  ia-i 
tcription' proves  '  Adam  Stephen  Graal  did  it.' "       , 

The  counsellor  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  but  the  profesi^or,  would  Jut^ 
giVe  up  bis  graal  yet.  ''  You  jest,  Madam!  Ay,  ay,  this  is  ^dl  im 
inyendon  of  your  own.     Very  goo<]^  upon  my  word."  , 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  nevertbelessj"  replied  she,  "  you  ma(y  convince 
yourself  by  my  friend. GraaJl's  first  ^say,  wbic^i  I  for(umLtdt|r  have 
preserved,  and  where  the  inscription  is  legible  at  fuU  kii^th.  ,  I  nbs^l 
bebappy  to  present  you  with  it  as  a  new  curiosity  for  your  museum," _ 

A  general  laugh  from  every  one  pteaent  put  au^^ePKl  to  ^e^^mi^fiar 
tion;  and  they  all  unanimpuslv  agreed  neither  to  be  ai^per^tiiti^tta 
themselves,  nor  to  blame  crediJity  too  hasti^  in.others^ 


i?RAOMENT   or  A'  PTioj^tec*rteD  oil's 

On  the  Influence  ofFancij  upon  Mjfthohgj/* 

Inspired  by  th^,  the  Grecianawain,- 

On  some  ereea  cape's  delicious  brow« 
(Watching  the  vast  and  glprious  main 

That  spread  its  purple  robe  below,) 
With^yls  faalMoscd  id'rc\'erie 
<  Has  .seen  the  ocetli^'KiBg*a&r, 
.  And  the  youagj^ist^tt  of  the  sea 

Floatic«  aiiQuiid  bia..pear)y  osry-r* 
Be  sees  theU  Ipcks,  tbst  fnjiigp  the  while 

With  firalded  green  the  deeg  tney  javi^  ^ 
And  that  superb,  immortal  smil^. 

Which,  ^hcrie  it  lin^f^,  lights  the  wiare — 
H  e  knows  tbe  sonnA,  that  vwttoiM  tH^ftfg^ 

Hts  golden  East's  -vt>h^>taoas  tide, '     ^ 
To  he  the  Nereids' di^tam  soiig    -    . 

Aronad  their  Monarch's  paib  of.pride  1 
And  there,  af  slqmbet  heavier  MU,,  ,-. 

Fond  Fancy  still  his  eye  beguiles  j 
Wilh  Nymphs,  he  treads  the  blue  deep*s  halls, 
>  Or,  with  the  Just|  their  shming  isles.* 

'  ■         ■-         ^..i       .  ■■■•■■.•.  ..-A.  ..       ^1 1    ■  ■       fi        »         r'-T* 


It        ,|» 
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J     .. 


*  Anasiv«  to  tbe  boautifal  superstitioB  ol  the  Psrtanate  isles,  io  wkAsk  the  dc« 
parted  great  and  guod  were  itnagined  to  re-exist  in  a  state  of  elysian  happiness. 


':'<^*Matia)OisMeBdi0nen«BiIbomld;.i^  xmMe 

tlMiMMk'adiidratHriinfimdie\|M]eiitjr  of  hM.  CQuntiyt  Trji  irfrJtfimriiw 
ifaKM^gifet'^obstosfd;  ky  iHs.^jMt^Aished*  fakber*  whea^h^^ing  f4ao0d  an. 
eAinr  of  ftridtfo/remaAiBblei  foe  the  beauty  of  |)iQ  Q|igrimB^s»  m 
ti^iMBdft  of  ^dk  clidd,' k' WB».  ottdtned  to  the  bo4d(€«se  mub  pe^cd 

vmmtixeAti(mM£'dksataiment  and  lasted  iWM^noC ^overkio^jQd   by  the 
pto-em^^wkoproviiM  titebelA  indttert^^octillifiM^.t^jbiiiUii^  imlent 
o^Ub  ioii«     After  hAviD^  fMie  thcMigll'  Uie  moifi  fwitim  oi  riwwy'cal 
uMbrdolioii;  OnscembclM^  at  the  ffeguDe'of  hU  fathofw  Iv^Ho  wis  41  lectutvr 
on^Aw  kn  ifae vohfemtty  of  Maoerata^. 'diirafilfd^liii  Wtl4i -^iH^  4utCaii>^ 
mentof  profiDieMry  IB  that  sciBfim}i}^oftheritiso:iqi^fi|Dfsp|igfspial  ta.  Um 
ofiii'dwpoaklBiii.    AflBiikioos  attcntioDii  iw93«verj/.«Q^^ii$4  i^i^^.  as 
honourable  emulation  of  tracing  the  fooM0po.(t>(;bitl<r&l^Vifl^fteaMe 
his  natural  repugnance ;  and  he  so  iar  jsucc^^ed  ip  that  intricate  and 
rugged  study,  as  to  obtain  the^di^iree  of  ^Cpotor.  of«  daws  in  1679.     A 
few  years  afterwards,  he  was  choaarby  the  Cenoii^ei  di  Credenza,  pab* 
lie  lecturer  on  tbe  iflscifliiBa  of  Jusiniiaiu  -^  It  itas  sdon  thought  advu* 
able'  dMl4be  ytMuig lawyer  abavld  v?p«ir  tO'^tom^vavd  ihiUi^  Ji^  went 
¥tiib>lbeluttrempeceatiQB  of  bia  fi^ends  4ui^  he  .would  ^  distii\gui>bcd 
iH^jtbe  Guna-Aenuma.  •  The  uaual. Vitality 9  bowevec,  adiicb  aeema  to 
hongofver  Ihe  powfeasioitj  aBdiha^9y.pi:eifeiiU;tbesqiianderin^x^ 
vistiiioB  'OF  Pagination  om  itsd«4kta9Ml  ^laifFOHH^odiog  pw^uits^^  had 
chdlDBd  eul'f.very  different- paib.i>f.b9pourio  ljbe!yo^19lg  C^rtarainbeni 
His  a^dt^wbose  bouaebe  iii«ed»aooadM<V<^ered,tbat,faiaclie^    wena 
sMrMHopow  votari^a  of  ib»  K(i|i«ea»itot  bW(4^k»  im^f^xfC  containing 
nbtna  ofTu-olMeniMiirt  ]OA4be'|ian^n^^,ti^/:od^.fiOfa^^  a  loucb 
larger  assortment  of  soj»jaeii».aii4  ^awoi^f  OAaubjecU  of  lesa  solidity  ; 
airiapprtdienaive'thiitiihis^opefiat^.  Bijg^t.doi^  bis  proape^  inbia 
ptefe^iiMi,  he  airiedy  forbade  anyipNbli&displajrof  bip^^^t^al  talefiti^ 
CAh  'thai  dba^i  boweveri  of  hia  fatW}  st  whose  insUgatioa^  be  Jb^  at  .tool 
eiMaiidd  im^ikt  wniiiFiUng  i^tb.of  tha^  U^w,  be.  peaiw.to.^veabxio^de* 
seraed  the cettn%  and  10  have  devote^  Mi^^F  f i^li^X«)ti9'l^!^^9H9f >9>r** 

.  AbaaAttbla  iiiae>  tha.  .^adiwie-degli  UA^cflry^Uvd^fl^  Intr^pq^fa^  /sd 
Iiif;$feiid^.wec0^ekteiHtfd  a|.  ftcanegfipdr  in)  tl^ 
atyety/henoiifable 'distjicliai^ -  9at  heaoon  peproBiYed  ^a^^t^ejn-qdac- 
tiimi  of  ahenaf^beoa-of  these  aocietjea  wereifoqned  119^  yJ^praTedaod 
viaioti»*aaqdela>  and  eooQ^aed  the.  id^  of  .{an^qg,  ^  p^;  Vp^^^V^ 
wbi0babo4ddoontaei;4be  pr^ifalent  d^tarioratv^^gf.  taste.  .Sennnifd 
hjiJlaritfyfrjfioday  i»bfyraf<^3*>  <bia  id^a,  and  thai;  v^fpre  lor  some  tone 
arwifilaaiad  ao^iipwnyhtei^  evBn^,t  to  Jmit^  tbeirtpo^tipa}  co^iyositioas. 
Cbaoneof  ib0Bq«e<naioiiat\»  peisJbef  eadaia|ad.iiDthio|(i^giyii  ^'Bcco 
paT/oai  naemi[A]^aadii4"  .an'Obfie^aaUoii  whicb»r  though  mad(a  witb  little 
cooaidomtioa  at  the  ]Uif^  proved  lufterwavda.  ibe^^f|ii.9^.a  gvaaf  and 
oaWbfaied  aatoeimjiwi:.  When  the  maetifig.  of.  that  .eTcaiog  jwaa.  coo- 
chided»'  Caaaoembeni.  paopoaed.lo  b'aMa'yryiftt/M  t)ie.i^abli^n^atpf  a 
newaeadaiBy,  bearing  iba  name  of  Amdi«^  apropoaarwliich  tbey  all 
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cfaeeffuUy  cmbiaciA .  ft*  offtlje  i^oi;^^j|P^w^^j(ep>,  they  imme- 
diately commenced  the  outline  of  an  institution,  the  general  feature  of 
wbiel^  ^^  thdtT'otf  a' immty'tk^xMiai  -  >1  ti^Kaa ra|;faKd^'iiD osdal^ ta^e 
cTety  )^aMiMe ^d0p^  16  VMrnetvUnk  of^it»jh?8mh«^8{ithafcilb//coni|«fitefj 
tion  should  be' iput4ly4itnbelratioa)v  ^^  <|iBtisctbB  ofjeiHir)^/ jkifad^m^i 
oidy  ^f  tid^tati  should  be  aboMiedj  tha&^eiH^  mdmfaet^  sfaofald  mmnifij 
the  name  B&dbe6i^  thi^  ch«u«otto  b^  ah-  Avwdianf  ^jUmb^  koAs^pprnt 
ai  the  secietf  ill  a  masky^  This  *^ablic,iHfliiiftnilyciiadi«ifl  toAfftm^, 
mity/ ^ubl^ed  a  maixifevtd,  lit  Whichtit  waa  decWrhdi^*  tUatidi^^irabU) 
hAre  neifeer  jrtowdttjry  nor  prdlwdcntif  nW  ipnue^^  nor  angr  Idadrcof /fenifrt 
thority  Whatevei-i  but  taMrelfa  custode;.  aUd-tfaiB^lioBbitebfebffidarfwau: 
conferred  upon  Ot<escemlMhi^'  o^woalkd  i^esiboo^'  ikot^op  mim\mt\tdl] 
«tfy  pre^nlinew^'WhiUi''life  nlidteielaiiii/ btdmere^  a»^  patent  ^dtii. 
forth,'  ^che'lcr  il  '{Mrimoliobrihrns  jpinkiiitArcaiba/^i  •  >BaO  tjboi^h i Jmii 
was  thtts  r€toiAded'«h«)'he  #at1il>n0^'«rigraii|)^ioriotthtffatbd»memb^ 
of  the  ftodMyV'hiB<ididiiifao^t)mt (iitttinaiMD^wiia-  umntnoiuly  i^cknofs*! 
ledgeA  in  tkst'  uiMtieal  leoftgraluktioos nvhieh*  a^eefn^nieiiiMffioiniiiaK. 
tiem.  'Hms^'lfedlstdv^i^pas^oWj^'o'J 'il'   '-•••■•'  '"    ^    '  ••     -n..   )    ..mi.-i  ,.. 

•    .''    'r  ^^v/i;lR^drtt^d<mfc«tie-gferfe7>Httii?/''-  •  :  -f    •'.>•  v  ;.-»:.t.jfi 

'•,  >2    ,'.  "i(';<:  .'loFacUrdeUfardnaiimprctotilgnwepQndoMY   lu^  i  tnnyA  oi 

1^6  sbbher  Waif  Ate  fMI$(iUtidn'<of  Ae'  tte^  aMfemy  mtd^  k^lmltltililii^ 
itf  increase  td  att'  ^onffoti^  ^'<efife^  'a)id,'^h^bor'chey>wtii^'keiitto^d' 
by  the  tioye)t!jf' <yf  i^Mblihg^iii'fetkslto  6t  the  rofiffinde  hafMOiiMiMfbft 
pastoral  nfb;  dta€fnalff,'ptf}ftti^s;'!aiid'Ae'  m<«9t  dfvtinguishedlhuliMr,  w^i#{ 
emulous  6r  f^ecbni{n^in«(tftM^i%  ief^  tlie^'heW  iOcl«ty.  Uvien^hO'Mild' 
diteetidii  dfthitr  eostode/'Ul^'Ai^kttis  britflediktky  wugbltt  hifitM' 
where  they  nrijriit  indtilge  ii^lf^t'^ftvA^^nriiie  «KeM:(«ts'r  «ndtibe^«liotfil 
a  small  gardeh  oh  the  MoM^ 'Gkurieolii/ wljitclr,  «liotigb'bift'»'sliailt' 
time  occupied  bytfacm,  wM'cfV^r^«fc(l)^'eQnM^#lfd  ^aMiefffdrniiy*  Md'^ 
continually  eel  Ararted  as  stfA  bj^^ibtfk  ytstii%er»:^  '         r  •.   .    ...i,.: 

Tfre  ^ardto  dn  ^  Mbttfe'^dtliddlo,  whafe  tbe'FittsioH  at'^VKtimM; 
became  sooh';t^dcoYifUted''fer'th«'iJlA4tti^'$'1fltia  AftfbsibMi  -mn^v^i 
much  'pei^ejted  f^  an  Metit^g^^^d^l^hi^  of  Mating;    'FVdn' ltiiv'<drfl> 
flctdtyb^  was  i^ef^M  by'<A]e'Wuiiitlc«to(«^or  ^Gifolttw  MSitMS^t^doi^a ' 
di  Ffagani^a/vH^c^V^  gebetdttrfy^dfihrc^  the  A^ckdliuM^tlMittii'otf'llli^s 
magnificent  pleasure-grounds,  on  the  Monte  Esquilino.     This  olfer'' 
wai  gt^teltifljr  'J^eif^dt  ^  ihe'^pyd^gMdii  of'>l!h^>Al-biNli{)fAMf»fAe 
Oi^hidiiley 'id''«l^'^£^ii?iKft<y; '  dVihet^  l^  4t9  sptefldMi' the  >  ¥e)hl«tt«fit)il ' 
whibh  !He  tievir'  t(c£ld^]r  tir^  "^^^  tpeeMy  at«MedU*^  6fi'lilto)r>limvtl  At^' 
tfif6^  eiltfdn^'iir<tfiftlf 'h^-boft«<]^  A!ft=8fbe6*^ii^i«<o|i^  Hi^'gill^'  aiid^^ 
the'Atctfd?  l^dri&tdd'iW ¥Ne'kha(a#'b^€K^'atlt)pPl«f^naf Ci'^r^ 
de1i^Htfltl^ccd)^ai<k  (ffV^lfltig'(^iMsicAl'#xJ»M[«Mhii«ti<>i^^  eiMM^ 
positioni^  'ti^  ^fH^  tteaosiotti    It  ^M- Mi^&'i9ng/ll»wrii<«»^il>«fbtvtft^i 
outgrew  ibt^  tie^*  «e^t^t  and  s^PVeVkl  4>f >  iD^  Ar^Aidf,'  1iirlio^<b4lMtf«ii'«i' 
the  Royal  A^demylbUhded  by  Chti^tltf;  Que«tl  of  Slee#Mi^,  j(»d)kft#d> 
to  adjo^rii  tb'^MeReidtfGiardino  tti^h^»M^<the  MtfM^RlAyiiMiHtfvtai 
delfti  Ltfhgafo,'WHei*e?  that  pHdceds  ha^  fkf^.-  aod^idll  '^Ofi  tMV'Mtt^ ' 
sion  tilth  Afea^'lAnlined^ihd'Iieeiii^  of  {idettf  ih  hW^rnm^-ifiaikmyiAf 
in  tei^f  tindgrtrtefbl  fe^llet^rf'df  tb^'MiiAy  faVd«tHi>i^^ 
had  rec^i^d  firM'Chtistinir^  Ihey  'vdtedkef^  Hwugfi  fW  years  dead^  A 
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member  of  the  tpdety.    The'  hnigbty  Scandiiuivuin  qoeea 
4iate)j  converted  into  die  shepherdess  Basilissa,  and  she 
chrisleDed  before  she  was  made  the  subject  of  a  couplet; — 

Hos  -si  spoctmret  vifeoa  Baiiiisift  Isbores* 
.  Plaeraia  noa  TOC0s,  ooo  rn^tka  d^iui  x4deffQk 

With,  the  idoal  extradrdimiry  inconsistency  they  immediately 
mieDced  a  solemn  dirge ;  encomiast  funera)  edogtiei  were  writtess  aad 
performed,  by  the  Arcadi,  and  ev^ry  thing  was  done  to  honoar  die  de- 
parted patroness  of  genius  that  gradtude  a^id  inspiration  could  effect, 
Among  the  performances  on  this  occasion,  it  is  expressly  ststted  in  the 
records  of  tiie  Academy,  that  one  recited  by  Uie  cmtode  Alfesibeo, 
with  Fioriano  Amigoni,^a/Mr«  Atpago,  Entitled  Basilissa,  received  the 
most  raptunms  commendations.    In  order  to  fix  the  new  academy 
upon  a  firm  basis,  it  was  thought  proper  to  draw  up  a  eode  of  laws  fi>r 
its  good  government,  to  which  the  Arcadi  promised  submission,  bat 
which  are  of  no  particular  interest,  and  too  long  for  inaertioii  hei«. 
They    had   about  two   years  kept  possession  of   the   Giardino    del 
Palazzo  Riari,  by  the  permission  of  the  Marchese  Poropeo  AzzoUni, 
alitu  Decilo,  who  had  inherited  the  possessions  and  the  liberalitj  of 
Christina ;  but  after  his  death,  his  property  falling  into  the  hands  of  9, 
nobleman  of  a  lets  imaginative  turn,   they  received  notice  to  quit. 
They  immediately  cast  their  longing  eyes  upon  the  Orti  Palatiiu,  now 
ealled  Famesjani,  where  the  ancient  Arcadian  Evander'had  reigned, 
and  whidi  derived  their  name  from  his  son  Plsllas.    This  very  appro^ 
miate  situation  they  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  CSonte  Francesco 
relini,  charg^  ttqfuirfs  at  Romefrom  Ranuno  the  second  Dukeof  Panna. 
Assisted  by  the  liberality  of  that  nobleman,  the  Arcadi  immedistely 
eommenoed,  near  the  Fontana  de'  Platanl,  a  specious  theatre,  eompoaod 
of  several  concentric  rows  of  betidies,  decorated  with  laarel  sbmbs;  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  formed,  from  small  plants  of  boat-wood,  a 
serfnga  or  shepherd's  pipe,  which,  by  the  growth  of  the  trees  and 
occasional  trimming,  became  at  length  of  considerable  dimensions,  and 
was  considered  the  arm6rial  bearing  of  the  Academy.      The  Arcadi 
thought  themselves  extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  this  new  Parnas- 
sus, as  inntnnerable  sonnets  on  its  dedication  to  the  tunefiil  Nine  aaipiy 
teitified. 

Seten  times  a  year  the  Arcadi  assembled  at  this  Teatroto  recite  their 
compositions ;  and  on  important  occasions,  '*  the  Palatino,^'  says  their 
aiMudist,  '*  resounded  widi  their  songs,"  much  in  the  same  way,  we  ham- 
Uy  presunr^e,  as  the  nefghbburhood  of  that  London  fairy-land,  to  which 
tfie jnggf er  and  the  Faiitticdni,  and  tfie  firewmks,  and  P«41y  Hopkins  and 
Mr.  Tohikins,  and  the  grand  military  band,  have  conspired  to  draw 
fashionables  from  the  west,  to  the  ceaseless  wakelhlness  and  m«»eal 
satiety  of  the  hidUess  inhabitarts  of  Vauxhall.  At  tlse  oommeneemeDt 
of  the  institudon  it- had  been  agreed,  that  in  the  computation  of  tiase, 
the  Arcadi  should  adopt  Olympiads ;  and  Alfesibeo,  with  Francesco 
Bianchini,  aUoi  Selvaagio  Afrodisie,  ondeftook  to  make  that  method  of 
calculation  correspond  with  the  Julian  year,  aa  operation  for  which, 
in  the  usual  way,  ionumeraUe  complimentat^  sonnets  were  their  re- 
ward* On  this  occasipn,  too,  Alfesibeo  wai^  honoiired  with  the  per- 
mission of  adding  to  his  family-arms  those,  of  tiie  society;  and  a  ver^r 
splendid  cornelian  from  the  cabinet  of  Leone  Strozzi,  on  wliich  tbej 
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were  engraved,  was  presented  to  him.  Hitherto  none  of  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Arcadi  had  been  permitted  to  transpire  beyond  Aie  timits 
of  their  own  member^,  and  tlie  public  was  anxiously  expecting  sonie' 
proof  of  the  reformation  in  taste,  which  was  avowed  as  the  OriginaT  ob- 
ject of  the  institutioBi  CreseeoilM^  wkhr  tht^viewv  published  a  pas- 
toral poem,  entitled  **Wfm**  mWithht  dedicated  «0  ^«  Princess  della 
Scalea,  herself  an  Arcadian*  under  the  name  of  Amaraiite  Elensina,  and 
which  he  himself  judiciously  criticises  in  his  celebrated  work  '•  Delia 
Bellezza  della  volgar  Poesia.'*  This  poem  drff^red  from  alt  thait 
until  then  had  appeared  in  this  particular,  vis;,  that  he  introduced  per- 
sons then  alive  into  his  dialogue,  and  accommodated  the  simj^icity  of 
pastorad  life  to  the  tenderness  and  dignity  of  tragic  sentiment,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  one  in  no  way  appeared  to  interfere  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  other)  and  for  this  excdlencehe  is  particularly  commended 
in  a  cansone,  by  his  brother  Arcade,  Nedisto  Collide. 

Crescembepfs  uncle  perceiving  tbqt  his  nephew  had-  become  quite 
poetry  mad,  and  being  himself  of  opinion  that,  whether  '^  invHa  Mi- 
nervd  "  or  otherwise,  his  nephew  should  have  pursued  the  noble  study 
^of  the  law,  deterifnined  to  punish  his  desertion,  and  forbade  him  hia 
house.  In  these  circtirostances,  poverty,  "the  badge  of  all  his  tribe,** 
reduced  him  to  such  extremities,  that,  like  Torquato  Tasso,  he  had  not; 

even 

Canttele  jper  iscrivere  suoi  versi. 

Thus  pitiably  situated,  his  friends  took  compassion  on  him,  and 
Alessandio  Gurdi  received  and  entertained  hira  for  several  months  in 
the  Palazzo  Farnese.  From  dbese  0mharrassma:its,  however,  he.  wa^ 
soon  relieved  by  the  opportune  demise  of  the  old  gentleman,,  his  unclei 
from  whom  he  inherited  a  comfortable  independence. 

Pope  Innocent  XII,  dying  A*  D.  1700,  Clement  XI,  was  chosen  bia 
successor,  an  appointment  which  was  particularly  agreeable  to  tt^e  ^t^ 
cadi,  for  he  bad  been  the.firdt  of  the  Cardinals  to  join  the  infant  ac^f 
demy,  in  which  he  was  known  by  the  piustoral.naiqe  of  Alnano  MeUeOf 
On  his  e]:evation,  Crescembeni,  in  his  character  of  custode,  was  allowed 
the  honour  of  kissing  the  foot  of  his  Holiness.  On  this  occasion. he. 
also  ordered  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  as  a  tribute  of  re^ 
spect  to  the  new  pope,  and  pcesaribed  il>e  formula  by  which  the^ 
poetical  amusements  were  to  be  conducted.  While  engaged  in  these 
literary  occupations,,  which  endeared  him  not  only  to  the  private  circle 
of  his  friends,  but  likewise  to  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  Italy, 
Crescembeni  fell  dangerously  ill.  By  the  care,  however^  oJT  the  Car^ 
dinai  Ottoboni,  ha  at  lengtli  recovered^  and  was  ablfs,  though  s;till  wea^, 
to  resume  his  duties  9»  custode.  On  this  occasion  the.  whole  stre,«^t]|L 
of  the  Arcadi  was  put  into  requisitioT)^  and  he  was  overi)'helme4  ^i^ 
eongratubtions  upon  bis  happy  convalescence, 

Francesco  Ga^parri  particularly  distinguished  himself  hy  a  sonnet  on 
this  occasion,  from.wl^Bh  we  extract  the  following  lines^  in  order,  to 
shew  the  great  esteem  in  which  Crescembem  w^  held. 

<<  Virsne  Alfeaibeo«  vivane eternqp  ...,. 

LietOp  lieti  i  si^oi  posc^i  il.Sol  rimiri, 
N^  sentan  le  sue  gregge,  o  state  o  vernb. 
Contra  i1  gran  nome  in  van  Pobblio  s'adiri. 
Ma  ogn'or  sotto  if  dt  Ini  mite  governo 
Anni  migliori  Arcadia  mia  respiri.'' 
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health  being  aft  ^f^gth.pqpfia^lyjWnestablttbed,  the  fint  «ae  he 
made  of  it  was  to  express  his  acknowledements  to  the  Cardmal,  Co 
whom  he  was  paMcuYiiify  Md)t^  for  Jt^^  eadtled  ^U 

Ferragosto.".  iThis  poem  excited  universal  iin^xptam^  not  only  by  in 
novelty  and  tlie  cirqunsMpces  .¥B4l$t  «bi^  M  was/written,  bnt  *" 
by  the  polished  elegance  Qf  the.diafojg^,  anii  the  ^chanting 
which  it  was  intenpeiFie4><     .    ^ 

It  would  be  jpipo#a3kU.W«)  lo  flanrntrate  all  the  works  widi  vriiich 
Crescembeni  enrMMd  th^  Htcratdne  of  has  cannti!y ,  and  which  oontit- 
bated  to  nphold  the.T^pmadoo  he  bad  ao  des^prredly  acquired.     The 
most  remarkaUo.ofthi^arerhis  "Storiaddila  PoesiaVolgare  d'ltalia,' 
and  «"  Traltato  detta-fiellenadetta  PoesMTVolgare,"  which,  asTiraboKhi 
says,  though  not  remarkable  for  depth  epfietfning-br  research,  are  iPell 
deserving  the  atMntioii  of  the  dilettanti  ia  italiair  lit^ature.     It  woold 
equally  surpass  our  limits  fo  meiiiciofr  th«  Varkras  Clonics  of  Arcadiaas 
which  branched  from  the  academy    of  whriA'  hf  was    the  foiioder. 
ArezsEo,  Macerata,  Venice,  Bologna,  Fcrrara,  Si^na,  Verona,  atnd  al- 
most every  town  of  consequence  in  ^^t^,  |iossellse4  an  Arcadia  In  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Rome,  and  subtnicted  to  the,  regulations  of  tiieir^ 
common  parent.     On  the  literature  of  Italy  tbeie  efl^t  has  by  some 
been  declared  injurious,  by  inducing  too  general  an  application  to  poetry 
among  the  youth  of  that  country ;  but  tliey,  beyond  a  doubt,contribiited 
to  reform  that  ampuUated  and  pedantic  style  which)  had  prevailed  befbte 
their  establishmaot.     We  aie  aware  th|^  to  many  frf  our  readers  it  will 
appear  perfectly  incredible  that  anjf  considerable  number  of  sensible 
men  should  agree  to  assemble  in  masks  and  under,  assumed  names  fiir 
the  purpose  of  reciting  peetkal  coiHiiositiQiis.  .  Amt  they  must  recollect 
the  diversity  of  mannera  between  the  two  cnoitneft;  and  if  they  have 
travelled,  or  have  at  all  .associated  with  Ita]ian.litiSf9ti,  they  cannot  have 
failed  to  remarktbe  indidgeDOftwkk  wfaiehthey  omaider  the  productions 
of  one  another.     The  diversity  of  maimers  also  renders  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  adhere  to  accuracy  on  the^pf^ent  suli^et  Without  degenerating 
into  the  ludicrous  and  bwdeaque.*  •  Weave  quite  filling  to  shew  every  de- 
cent deference  totheedstotns  and  (Mfffgeri^enr  nei^bours ;  but  we  can- 
not help  remarking  that  an  estalAtsAiment  fri  diis  country  of  the  kind  we 
haved^ribed,  would  shock  every  preconceived  notion  of  taste  or  deli- 
cacy.    Crescembeni  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1728^,  of  an  dssTQ^^on 
'6f^t&  heart,  and  his  obsequies  were  perfortned  with  great  pcunp  l>y  the 
Arcadians. 

Wha^ver  may  bethought  c^thedigdiilityof  the  flan  which  Cies- 
MOiheni  adopted^  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  fie  was  aetuated  by  if  sin* 
oerely  patrfotfc  ^estre  of  advancbg  the  Ifterature  pf  his  cpuntry ;  ^d^ 
seems  to  Bave  bad  no  other  ambUion  than  that  thosG  ^  fwbiii.ftudit^  m 
which  tie  was:  himself  eagagedt  aluMiki*  throng  htsexectians,  >be  fadd 
after  his  ileath  in  honomr  and 'CStimaaion. 

f'.Basta,  che  s^do  vile.oggi  non  sieno 
Di  scbetno,  e  ^hl  g)i  uom  dopp  mia  inoria. : 
Preghi  ripoio  slle  fretUI' 0BM.almenoi'* 


'/    ti 
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A!id  tdl  me.  do  1  dream  orhcJAf ?H^i^"^'  «''/'  ''  ^  /'^ 
IcmcBmiagitbcodghJOWJdopip&tejlitefin  >  nt  '•••i'^j>c'e-T'> 

.  AM^mtmf^Mooii  alitiilaiidotld'lQd^yt^'  X  I'  <  T     h'lK 

'  .  Aodttosr  aTe*'kiaibWlitiied«df|$,;llBB'tfaoiitt  '    ...^^jL 

.    .    ,^  ..  Adaikraoi^up,UK:y»U*g*pc«i*  ..  <    !,;!// 

,     And  rai^  tlie,  carol  snout  of  yore  .  ,,.,,.. 

'    '     -  •   ''^  ^'•*)^bAeWtftig^tWa'iidopenW:  *      "   '■     ^ 

rfe'hWslffeiiSkiH'^Hc  children  deaf,  '    '"^''^''  f 

■       •'•    »TK(6JCHrWrf*i4JglW*j%fid<h«fidc  ch«cf.        '     :-'.^;i>.U 

'  Betieitti'tttit  tales  Ihey  must  tiot  watt.     '  "  •'  "'"^ 


'I    y 
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■  Aw«iy  !  lM^I9tC«|f  iMMld'lM^fMlitS, 
.    >    .  For  craty  band  tttme  gift  nmH'beu^ '.    '    /     ^./L'^rtt 

'    '    .TIW'bftwlft?4iilkH«irt!eW«yl!ake';  •'  '■  •       '     :  .  iwsit 
■  OT  T',  .AMbQiwitWeiglM«to«n*CmstinM-Gak4r      >  '^i  hjlirl 

I  .Atldi  wiiaf>l-:>K)i>tbakea!4iptt|p^t  hflMi!' '        .  i  ..iioun 

, Ohil< 9iy4  m«>"i^i«iHi  *m%  W»5r4»r.jf*-t.;  -.    ■•  y/v  j'rr) 

•      '  ;iffi>er?wff  tipjfihwrtwe'Ubf^p.  .  .   ,1 ,„  ion 

...  Tnp  spicy  pjjtnpicg  tjpif  fic,r,»hanc.       ..,....•..  :,i,  .^  ,Bt| 

--: ..  .     ,     » T-^^-: ^  .,-'./.    lo  ,!•;' ' ;..';.  s.-^!,;ij.     '*>   .     7!>C;> 

*  TUis  ancieat  rastic  merry-n^akioghai b^p, |L belief e,F^r]i lO^crftiyjttilfjii^r- 
stoody-^-Mittoii  baling  alladed  to  the  rude  Wassailers  of  night,  and  SliAkapeara^  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  has  rendered  them  in  do  more  respectable  gnise  thati'*^a)^dm^en 
MMlcta/^  ^'l  Infebr  utt  iwiri  iMi~hii^pdie««  I  attppitfwc^tl(<?<WWttif  >MW  once 
ganyalty  ♦pnytf f fd  ^)i9PafllQ«J(.^lMMl»J^oHth  A»tcJ|nit09ftBfd(4aiLthR#Mieni 
counties,  and  iipwiti8oubrth5f|riTU^ttof.fl.fcwTaUj^ 
VHS  a  rustic  festiTai  that  usherca  m  the  Cnnstmas  bondays  f  t^^c^peamntry^of  eaph 
Tillage  lised'ttt  assemble  and  Proceed  from-  door  to  doofV  jprovijira'^lriift  l^if^e 
pitchfltt,  4l^gfaig3Chet«aaiiii)fMi^  'ui4ki6>  muiImi^P1i»0«  OmMMNI^  •  TM^sMij^^kn- 
not  be  charged  with  aay  ribaldrj^iiAoijwiA^tiafleoniptiDddavHlMitrdniianite^, 
except  that  the  group,  passing  on  to  the  home-orchard |,,laU  %  toast  dipped  in 
eider  on  one  of  the  trees,  cut  abraqeh  of  misfeto^,  'and',iiinig:a  few  rude  rhymes, 
charming  the  appl^ti^  <'  fW>m  btlgbt  and  bhist,**  Bhlfthitf^  her  •*  to  blow  and 
to  bear.  A  simple  addiwof  thMka  «M'  g^  iHAtH  WM^inade  to  the  master  of 
the  home  and  bis  family ;  and  receiving  some  beer,  cider,  cake,  cheese,  &c.  they 
departed.  When  they  bad  gone  through  the  village,  they  repaired  to  some  house 
previously  agreed  upon,  where  .igeeting  their  wives  and  children,  they  passed  the 
night  in  the  usual  gambols  of  tift  MftSofi". ' 
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Now  for  a  shout  1<-^an'KaTuli  are  up. 

Each  lip  around  shall  nroflt  Hie  cwpi 

To  give  the  Wassall'a  tKany  dHwrs*^ 

*  Merrf  GioriiUiaa  aide  and  i^liai^nr  N«w  V«ar/ 

The  mother  and  her  ehiMren  MesM, 
The  babe  by  each  roqgh  hhid  eatcsiNl  $-*- 
Thus,  oneaayear,  tha  ftch  aaid  fttor 
Mc^«-wlbeRy  alai  t  tbof  meat  «io  mope.* 
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For  the  toe  ^  Hkme  wka  wuk  to  undertkmd  $ke  Mcmiag  ^  i^imgs  as 

well  as  words. 

NO.  HI. 

Ha^t, — The  eoYeritig  worn  by  tlie  Indy  or  miBd :  in  tke  fimoer 
case  hiding  Nalnxc,  aftd  in  the  laicter  r«railtttg  her. 

Hapffiness. — ^The  health  of  die  mind,  prodneed  by  its  virtnoiia  exer- 
cise. They  who  would  attain  it  otherwise  may  search  fi>r  the  word 
Will-o -die- wisp. 

Harmatuf  of  sentiment. — A  much  better  iagredienl  vbl  mncried  life 
than  that  species  of  harmony  which  springs  from  dtsooid. 

Hassock, — Of  special  service  to  certain  church-goers  who  like  a  nap 
upon  then:  knees ;  and  to  poetasters,  as  affinding  die  oidy  ffhime  to 
cassock. 

Haunch  of  venison. — That  widi  which  the  dirmen  of  gout  and  gliU- 
tony  baits  his  hook. 

Head. -^  A  bulbous  excrescence,  used  for  hanging  a  hat  on,  taking 
anuff  with,  shaku^,  or  nodding ;  or  as  a  target,  f^ueb  they  who  know 
its  value  offer  to  be  shot  at  for  a  shtlKi^  m  day. 

Health. — Another  word  for  tenperanee  and  exevetae. 

Heart, — ^The  seat  of  feeling,  mmL  thereibue  auppoaed  to  he  wanting 
in  butchers  and  critics.  According  to  a  French  author,  those  men  paas 
die  most  comfortably  threugh  the  world  who  bare  a  good  digestion  and 
a  bad  heart. 

Hemp. — The  neckcloth,  aHas  nec-quid,  which  rogiiea  pm  on  when 
they  see  company  for  the  last  time. 

Hero. — A  wholesale  man-butoher. 

ffenrse.'— The  triumphal  car  in  which  bones  and  dnat  pfoeaed  in  atate 
to  their  final  palace—the  grave. 

Heterodoxif^liBn  been  defined  to  be  another  man'h  doxy,  whereas 
orthodoxy  is  our  own. 

History* — ^The  Newgate  Calendnr  of  Kinga»  which  finds  no  matarisis 
in  the  happinesa  or  virtae  of  Statea,  and  is  therefoie  a  mere  recosi  af 
human  crime  and  misery. 

Hoax^  Hocns-pocus^  JETaat^ajr.— See  Holv  AUianee,  Conaututioosl 
Aaaociation^  and  in  genand  dl  pharisaical  paeteodera  to  exeluiiva 
loyalty  and  aanctity. 

JVo/i<%s.— The  elymnm  oC  our  boyhood;  perbapa  the  only- em  of 
our  life.  Of  diis  truth  Anaxagoraa  aeems  to  have  been  aware.  Being 
asked  by  the  people  of  Lampaacns  before  his  death  whether  he  wiihed 
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tiny  UiiDg  to  be  dk>Qe  in  comm^noration  of  hiixi;  "  Yes,''  he  repliedi 
**  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  anniveraary  of  my  death/' 

Honour. — ComrmriBnal  hgmkihm  Ar  4h«-c6rrecti^  aiid  governmeDt 
of  all  those  peiiff  wMeIr  4m  kw  iii  — i  iwk   </ 

Hope, — A  compewtioa  ibr  the  lealities.of  life,,  most  eqoyed  by 
thoee  who  hav»  the  ieaal.  to  foie,  imce  they  are  generaily  readefed 
nrach  happier  by  espeetalioil^Aaa  they  would-be  by  yosseenon. 

Iftfiriper.— I1ieHftdT«fw^>atwilatit  «f  «Mli^aad  lieaats  :  the  same 
which  gives  the  poor  man  his  health  and  his  appetite ;  the  want  of 
which  dHicts  the  rich  with  disease  and  sadety. 

Hyffochondna.^Tbe  im^^inary  malady. wjth  which  tbcMie..aire  taxed 
who  have  no  real  one. 

'  Iddi. — What  many  wsffship  iv  tbsk  owto  ah^e  whahW<tttld>.he  fbockad 
at  doing  it  in  any  odier. 

/fdibtMr^*— Tormenting  yourself  for  fear  you  shoidd  be  feormenled  by 
another. 

*  iiftaiiii<ii/fc»-^Mstt'eniights«#d ,  fty  fiatnae»  wdi  4>f  eoomQ*  paiticuliurly 
obnoxious  to  the  hooded  owk#  voyid  bats,  and  ohar^eKd'  bespiu  of 
Iirsy,  wte-Ariire  %A€4a  tlieniee^eat  diaAiiess. 

*  ImmtH  tMy  of-dodarn .  awAdas.  *- Drawing-  in  uaiagination  upon 
the  future  for  that  homage  which  the  pifesent  age  refuse  to  pay,  M 
Mst  a'pHMMSted^oUsmaa. 

Indigtstum^  iMiBflrjF««^Two.wiord8  which  were  never  befosei  fi>ua^ 
'noised.-  '  « 

Infsmt.^r^  mystarittua  nelaor-  sent  to  us  iVom  the  inf isible  world, 
into  which,  after  performing  the  evohitious  incidental  to  the  sevep  ages 
of  man /  it  w3I '  608%  v^tivn. 

/aA:.-*-The  liquid  which  renders  thought  visible  and  reason  otmrau- 
.  nicalder  and  of  comae  ^ogroatsst  enemy  to  the 
Ja^tfiDlrj(m.—*For  wbMr  see  Holy  AUia^. 

Judge f  Jury. — A  compound,  kgal  machine,  somewhat  rasembUQg  a 
dock, — the  latter  exMbiting  twelve  niimbers»  and  giving  warning  tq  the 
former,  before  he  can  str&e,  or  indicate  the  hour  at  which  a  criminal  is 
todie,  '  . 

Ivy.^^A  vegetable  eom^oniBt,  which,  lor  the  purpose  of,  its  oup 
support,  attaches  itself  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  tlwt  which  iathe 
most  antiqpuaad  and  vMenaUe^  and  the  fullest  of  holes,  flaw9t  and 
imperfections.  .    ,,^  ^     . 

JTtngd— According  to  modem  doetlRM^  the  hessditary  proprietor  pf  a 
natiim ;  aeeoidiKg  to  leaaeByita  aebeunt^e &wi«Mlguitnite*    , , 

KiichiM. — The  temple  for  whose  eonsnmption  hecafxynbs.  of  aifipials 
are  daOy  ouerifiead,  wiK»,  howfeverr  gwif  %  J^puk  jl  final  n^?fnge 
upon  epicures  and  gluttons.  :•  ^ip,^. 

KmwUgB^'^A  molehiU  rensovnA  fiwi  4i6  a^nTfip  of.  o^r  igno- 
.  ranee*  -;,..,.., 

Laughter .^^A  faculty  bestowed  exdusivdy  uf0H,nfiiit  and  ^  which 

[  there  la  dwfefiM- »  sort  .of- impiety  m  npfc  <txajwisi?g  a»  frecpienliy  as 

we  eaa;    We  mqr  nay  iMk  Ttti%  that  fiaa  ^vch^ost  a  day  if  ii  have 

psssed  without  our  laughing.    The  pilgrims  at  Meeca.  conaider  it  so 

•esNntMda  paM«Cdaia  devolioo,<halthey  fottapen  ^  Prophet  to  pre- 

..tssi^e  thewi'vevi>aan*aRcea.  • 

VOL.  «•    N|>,  WUHlK      •  .    9^^    .    . 
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Larkr^Tk^  OMtiii  cHpinstAri^tlif^jOiii^  «ets.^..%kt  of  heaTen.  to 
miisic*  ,  .  ,,M  '     I'  '  • 

Law. — ^That  in  which  we  are  still  as  far  bekinaQ9ppe{»rtLoiua  o£  Cu« 
rope  as  lyfi  aff9  abefkd  oiAm^in  ^f4m^  *nd.  iWtJ^iar^  .pyapg  priapipally 
to  the  blind  obstinacy  of  its  professors,  who  hai9e.Ja,a]yi.aj^9.beeA  t^he 
b0titfl^,ilbaidmx}^il^gal  ^u«^..,]&T]^n  the  statut^a  win«it  witchcraft 
were  not  repealed  until  after  France  had  set  us  the  ^xainplet  und 
v^^off  i9tf  owkirioAwii  stH^HQusly;  AF^oaed  the  meaauve  to  the  la«t ! 

Learning, — ^Too  often  a  knowledge  of  words  and  an  ignorapoe  o£ 
tbitagp  ^ft  QH^e  apt  of  meinory  wbich  miy.be  exercised  jvithoiu  jcommon 
sense. 

JUfi»9»ep  (4mi|HM»c).-^09e  who  attpa^ptii  to  a^o^  for;  his  own  licen- 
tiousness by  over-acting  the  puritan  and  the  rigoriat  towards  others. 

Loan* — A  means  of  robbing  our  successors  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying our  contemporaries. 

JLo^* — Substituting  sound. finr  aease,  and  perverting  reason  by 
reasoning. 

Logwood. — A  dye  much  used  in  the  manufacture  oif  wine. 

Loft^evtVy.— Adding  a  few  years  to  the  wrong  ep4  of  life,  and  sur- 
'Viviqg  oneself 

Lottery. — The  only  game  of  chance  where  you  are  certain  to  lose 
your  money* 

Lover, — One  who  in  his  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  another  has 
lost  possession  of  himself* 

Loyalty. — Sometimes  a  profession,  sometimes  a  trade,  sometimes 
art ;  generally  self-love  disguised  as  a  love  of  the  king. 

Martyr. — That  which  all  &iths  have  produced  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions ;  so  much  easier  is  it  to  die  for  religioa  than  to  live  for  it. 

Marriage. — Taking  a  yoke-fellow,  who  may  lighten  the  burden  of 
existence  if  you  pull  together,  or  render  it  insupportable  if  you  drag 
different  ways. 

May.— *<  1  had  rather  live  twenty  Mays/*  says  Sir  Thomas  Wotton, 
'*  than  forty  Novembers,^'  and  yet  in  his  old  age  he  was  anxious  to 
prolong  the  winter  of  his  days — 


And  from  the  drop  of  life  thought  to  receive 
What  the  fiist  sprightly  rumiisig  would  oot  give.' 


MedtctW.— Guessing  at  Nature's  intentions  and  wishes,  and  then  en- 
deavouring to  substitute  oor  own. 

Melancholy. — Ingratitude  to  Heaven. 

Mt/Ar,  London, — The  joint  production  of  the  cow  and  the  pump. 

Misanthrope. — One  who  is  uncharitable  •enough  to  judge  of  others  by 
himself. 

Money — May  be*  aecused  of  injuscice  towards  mankind, — ^inasmuch 
as  there  are  only  a  few  who  make  fabe  money,  whereas  money  makes 
many  men  false. 

Monastery* — A  house  of  ill-fiime,  whet^  men  and  women  are  seduced 
from  their  public  duties,  and  generally  fall  into  guAt  from  attempting 
to  preserve  an  unnatural  innocence. 

Afott^^.—- An  useless  instrument  to  some  people, — ^in  as  far  as  it  ren- 
ders ideas  audible,  but  of  special  service  for  rendering  victuals  invisible. 

Mummy. — A  flesh  statue — an  immortal  of  the  dead. 
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Mvizlg, — A  contritanctl  tb  ptefvettt  hUfng  ^'hmkhng^  put  upon  the 
tnouthfl  of  dogs  in  England,  and  upon  those  of  human  beings  in  the 
domiofotft'of  Wif^BMy  AftfciW. «-  '"'«  ^'^    '^  "  ■'''  i      - 

If^grd.-^A  efttLtnf^  treirt^ as  a  lHr^3ife,%e£KMtseik€f4rMaek,  hf  gf^ater 
bitites  who  liappen  to  lie  white.      '; '    '."'     ♦ 

in  the  darkness.  »  -        .;..'::..  :     , 

Nbbltmnn.—i^Oiie  who  is  iii(M)ited<'eo'%ll'miee9t0i«  <fer  A  name  -and  ati 
estate,  and  not  unfrequently  to  himself  for  being  imwoFClij'  ef  b<Mb. 

J^otf^. — See  SnnfF-^box. 

Nmsetae. — ^Qenerally  ttpj^^di'io  any  anse  lliat  hoppMi-'  I 
Irom  onr  own. 

N&DembfT, — ^The  period  at  whidi  evety  ^gKabmatt-  tlikei  ^ 
the  son  for  nine  niontbt,  and  hot  a  fcfWof  them  fyt  eret* 


'  »  " 


V 'JMT  JIeN  Sa  8v ' ' 

I  LOVE  to  hear  at  mourofal  eve 
The  ptoQghman's  irensive  tone. 

And  stillb^  Winding  ^n  my  way 
When  the  last  note  is  done. 

t  love  to  see  the  misty  moon. 

And  cross  the  gusty  hill^ 
And  wind  the  dsjfvsome  homeward  lane 

When  all  is  hush'd  and  stilL 

From  way  thus  distant,  lone  and  late. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  come. 
And,  leaving  aH  behind  >so  drear, 

Appraach  oar  pleasant  home  | 

While  every  lowly  latti'ce  shines 

Along  the  village  street. 
Where  round  the  blazing  evening  fire 

The  eheeifbrHottiehaid  meet! 

And  passing  by  each  friendly  door. 
At  length  we  reach  our  own,-— 

And  ^nd  tke  smile  of  kiodred  kwe 
Jhlofe  kind  1^  absenoe  grown* 

To  sU  beside  the  iire,  and  hear 

The  threatening  storm  come  on,— 
And  think  upon  ike  dr^aiy  way. 
.  And  uraveUec  alone* 

To  see  the  social  tea  preoared, 

And  hear  the  kettle's  iium. 
And  sttlh  repeated  from  each  tongpus*-^ 

*'  How  glad  we  are  you're  comei" 

To  sip  our  tea,  to  laugh  and  chat 

Wiib  heartfeh  todsH  mhtfiu 
And  think  no  spot  io  all  the  world 

Like  our  own  pleaaaat  bearthu 


/      "  7 


•  • 
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THP    CANADIAN    EMIGRANT.-^NO.  I. 

Aftbb.  several  yeats  of  active^ervtoef  pur  bottaiipn  was  re-firmed^  in 
the  yenr<  1816,  ahd,  like  numy  odicon  at  the  peace,  I  mp  throwa  upon 
the.  world  without  fortune  or  profi§gsioQ«    I  was  pifesaed  hy  same 
firiendfi  to  enter  into  their  offioes,  end  paromised  certain  advancement ; 
but  I  couid  not  bear  to  tbink  of  BubSmittiog  to  the  petty  caprices  of 
^dy  calsulatiBg  nioney*^getterB,aDies  havipag  for  seven  painM  years 
lived  tibe  sl&ve  of  military  tiyranny ;  and  though  my  early  education  had 
qiiaiified  me.  for  entering  upon  a  learned  profession,  yet  the  time  ne- 
{oeasary  for-  eeoarmg  a  sobaisDenoe  by  my  own  talents,  my  Ibrmer  habits 
ofvstcenuous  idleness,  and  the  want  of  funds  of  my  own  to  carry  me 
ilircmgli  the  lorial,  compelled  me,  without  hesitation,  to  reject  the  choice 
of  either*     Aftsr  loefbng  about  me  ibr  mai^  m«mths»  asd  finding  my- 
self as  far  from  a  decided  resolution  as  ever,  I  reluctantly  accepted  the 
invitation  of  a  brother  demusolde^  to  settie  in  the  wilderness  of  Upper 
Canada*     To  leave  my  native  land  at  tlie  moment  I  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  it,  was  indeed  painful  to  my  feelings  ;  but  then  1  had  a  prospect 
of  beoomisg  free  and  independent  by  a  few  years  of  active  exertion  ; 
and,  at  the  worst,  should  be  exposed  to  no  scorn  of  the  rich  or  power- 
ful :  but  if  adversity  followed  me  to  the  New  World,  I  could  bear  it 
bdidly  and  recklessly,  for  '^  a  stranger  w  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land" — 
if  I  met  no  pity,  I  should  feel  no  shame ; — unknowing  and  unknown  I 
could  exert  myself  as  far  as  honour  and  integnty  would  sanction  in  any 
situation!  without  the  reluctance  I  must  necessarily  feel  on  entering  the 
ranks  of  common  life  in  such  an  aristocratieal  country  as  England. 
Such  were  the  impressions  that  induced  me  to  promise  my  friend  B— 
that  I  would  accompany  him  to  America.   For  myself,  how  litUe  soever 
I  relished  the  predominant  feelings  of  English  society,  I  feltnolbve  for 
America  nor  the  Americans ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  any  pditical  feeling, 
nor  any  romantic  illusion  of  retirement  in  the  woods,  that  had  any  in- 
fluence on  my  decisbn*     My  veeolution  being  once  Ibrmed,  I  busdied 
through  the  preparations  fin  my  departuse,  and  with  a  smiling  face, 
but  aching  heart,  jumped  into  the  coach  that  conveyed  us  to  Liverpool, 
there  to  embark  finr  new  scenes  and  adventures. 

We  decided  on  traversiog  the  United  Stales  on  our  way  to  Upper 
Canada;  and,  accordingly,  took  our  passage  4o  New  York.  The 
evening  before  we  embarked,  I  went  out  of  die  dty  sdone^  ascended  a 
slight  rising  ground,  and  thence  took  a  last  survey  of  the  wide  pro- 
spect that  lay  before  me  of  the  wonders  of  oqsnraeroe,  the  aj^licatioos 
of  science,  and  the  splendid  creationft  of  wealth  and  knowledge. 
"  Here,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is  the  Use  view  I  shall,  perhaps,  ever  enjoy 
of  the  wonderful  effects  of  human  talent,-— of  the  incessant  dominion  of 
mind  over  the  pr(^>erties  of  m8tterr*-of  civilized  man  over  the  distant 
and  uncivilised  regions  of  the  easth !  I  go  4o  scenes  where  Nature 
reigna  supreme— ^where  the  influence  of  man  is  soaroely  felt  amidst  the 
immensity  of  wildersess^^where  he  appears  only  as  tbe  red  hunter  of 
the  woods,  or  the  wretched  exile  from  distant  and  more  genial  climes. 
I  am  to  lose  the  society  that  hghtensall  the  evils  of  life,  that  makes  life 
itself  a  boon — those  friends  whose  smile  gladdens  the  heart,  whose 
sympathy  consoles,  whose  experience  guides  :^--aU  these  I  leave  fer  cold, 
unsyropathising,  uncultivated  strangers,-^  for  solitude  in  all  its  desolation, 
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^^for  seclusion  frooi  the  very  b/ce  of  man ; — and  from  the  smile  of  woman, 
of  educated  woman,  I  must  be  for  ever  debarred.  But  why  do  I  bring 
up  these  sad  antioqaations  in  ghostly  perapcctive  before  vaj  mental. eye, 
when  1  mnAt.nott  atand  tiie  haaard  of  tbs  dia'J  Aw^yv  theo,  with 
regret!  Let  A^veisity  shower  faer  pitiless  anrows  oa.n^  headc  once 
embarked  on  the  Western  wave,  my  beaut  shall  bei  steeled  to  ibrtune 
and  to  fate — every  thought  of  the  homeof  myfatheic  1  will  dissipate  by 
constant  exertion  and  by  pressing  forward  to  the  hop^s  of  tliar  future. 
The  wilderness  1  shall  change  into  the  £rviitfttl  field;  I  afaaU  tame  the 
wild  Indian;  guide  the  untutored  afnignant;  and,  amidst  the  diver* 
sified  cares  of  a  rising  colony,  find  no  lebore  to  revert  to  the  pleaaores, 
hopes,  or  occupations  of  the  country  I  have  left  behind."  Fined  with 
the  thought,  I  speedily  reNentered  the  city,  and  retired  to  my  chan^r  to 
dream  <^  woods»  waterfiills,  Indian  kimters,  the  rifle,  and  the  tomahawki 

Nexjt  morning  we  were  at  sea.  To  say  that  I  was  not  sad/- on  leav- 
ing England,  would  be  untrue ;  but  the  second  morning  saw  me  riae 
careless  of  the  past,  and  almost  reckless  of  the  future.  Beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  vessel  every  ^ing  was  forgotten*  I  enjoyed,  in  a  wordi 
that  delightful  quiekude  which  fine  weather  at  sea  can  alone  produce, 
when  no  &ar  of  the  future  intrudes  but  '^  such  as  fancy  can  assuage,'*-— 
when  every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  past  is  wholly  obliterated  from 
the  mind*  Whedier  other  travellers  have  experienced  at  sea  the  same 
oblivion  of  care«  I  know  not ;  but  in  my  own  case,  the  absence  of 
mind  was  complete ;  every  moening  saw  me  rise  calm  and  contented ; 
every  evening  saw  me  retire  to  my  conch  careless  of  the  morrow^ 

After  a  sijl  weeks'  passage  we  reached  the  busUmg  city  of  New 
York.  The  bay,  with  its  beautiful  islands,  the  neat  houses  and  coob* 
try-seats  on  the  shore,  offering  to  my  fancy  a  grateftil  retreat  from  the 
toils  and  torments  of  European  exiatenoe ;  and  the  city  of "  the  Man- 
hattans," rising  proudly  above  the  waters,  sorroiinded  by  countless 
ships  ftom  every  country  on  the  globe,  presented  to  me  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  proapects  I  had  ever  beheld.  Nor  were 
we  disappointed  at  the  appearance  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  nature 
on  the  shore.  The  maize-fielda  were  dien  waving  in  the  full  Inxu- 
riance  of  an  American  autumn ;  the  gardena  teemed  with  the  finest 
fruits  and  most  firagrant  flowers ;  and  the  general  impression  made  on  me 
by  the  aspect  of  the  New  World,  was  one  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding  their  charnis«  New  York,  Hoboken,  and  Long  Island 
did  not  detain  us  long ;  for  like  those  who  see  an  evil  ioqpending,  and 
hasten  jforward  ta  escape  the  anguish  of  suspense,  we  hastily  left  these 
interesting  scenes,  traveled  by  the  steam-boat  to  Albany,  thence  on 
horseback  to  Lake  Ontario,  and,  after  visiting  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
reached  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 

We  found  here  Httle  to  interest  any  one  bnt  a  land-surveyor  or  a 

government-agent;  the  one  to  decoy  the  nnwary  emigrant  to  theyree 
inds  in  the  back  settlements,  and  the  other  to  poeket  the  fee  required 
for  making  a  grant.  The  fee  ibr  these  po<tf  lands  is  not  fUMch  greater 
than  the  eeiUng  price  of  the  most  ferisle  tract !  Not  choosing  to  settle 
on  the  government  lands,  my  firiend  and  myself  purchased  two  small 
sections  that  had  been  partially  cleared  by  American  emigrants,  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  a  few  hundred  miles  from  York ;  and  we  re- 
,  paired  immediately  to  our  respective  stations.     Winter  was  approach- 
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mgi  and  Mt  Ai^Dg'  »yflbtftaaffiiteBilyiM%uaiiifcd:i«^  th^ 

iraodfttocomineDde'my.flafieeriiiriUi  tW  989926  i^boto  of  *  CatftMlian 
winter,  I  left  my  small  fann  and  log-bouse  at  the  endof 'Sovcnober.  aad 

hid  ksiily  remoTcd  £ro*i  Rettoit;  -Snow  40011  ooT«fed  ifaegrouMl^  abe 

liien  andlakea-vpertf  fpotea.  o^t,  mod  craTeMing  «ouU  ^ffy  be  pev 

focnleil  in  the'ideigb  or  imihMW.  -   Uff^r  Caftuda  dliea  not^lMuticipaice 

m'*die>  fanattei  feasfing>  atid  Jollity  uM  pervade  Ihe  Lotrev-  Prahdnoe^ 

wtere  wimertsdM  season  of  pleasfi^e»    The  cold  perhaps  is  not  so  ii^^ 

ttdse^  bttt  the  iDcother  is  JAfinitely  more  vsmUe;  the  aaow  does  doc 

Ke  kmg4>n  the  gtoiind  at  any  one  time;  and  what  ia  worse  than  all,  the 

inlisbitants  have  none  of  the  gaiety,  open-heartedness,  and  hoepitalttj 

Ibr  wfaiok  the  French  Canadians  are  so  distingiiished.    In  fktit^  nothiii^ 

ooidd  -be  more  dismal  than  the  &oe  of  the  oounlry :  tk^  lofty  treea^ 

QDvered  with  icicles  or  maasea  of  firoaen  saowi  seemed  like  oh^ka  on 

tli»baniDi  c^ she  solitnry streams;  a  deer,  a  ni«eoon^  or  a  wolf  cNsen* 

siettaKy  Marled  the  monotony  of  the  aeene,  but  there  was  enough  ta 

appal  &e  aldateet  breast.    I  sooietimes  accarapaiued  my  feOow*hoard- 

era  totent  the  bear  and  the  raoeoont  bat  the  ^easmrea  of  the  cbaae 

at  this  season  and  in  this  climate  were  not  sadi  as  to  create  envy.   With 

the  diermometer  at  520  de^^ees  below  aero,  we  passed  toi  or  twelve 

hours  wilhoiit  refireabmeat,  and  then  perhaps  foiUMlsheUer  in  some  log^ 

hot,  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.    Often,  dniiiig  the  night,  have  I 

atretebsd  my  hand  through  the  logt  while  aaleep,  and  been  haatily 

awaked  by  finding  them  resting  on  the  snow  witlraut.    The  solitary 

blanket,  or  buffido  skin,  that  covered  me,  was  each  morning  hard  with 

the  congealed  respuration  of  the  night*     The  noniing  light  was  always 

a  rdief  to  my  wearied  limbs,  for  1  could  then  animate  them  by  active 

exertion*    Yet  there  were  pleasant  ineidenta  even  in  a  Canadian  winter. 

Sometimes  a  numerous  party  in  sk^ha  would  eet  off  in  the  afternoon 

to  visit  some  neighboarJng  village^  not  more  than  thirty- miles  off;  and 

there  the  plenttftdi  if  not  luxuriam,  board  of  a  ntffroountryr— the  venison, 

the  lurkey,  the  ai^ple^Mitt^i  the  apple-toddyi  and  the  BumberleBs 

Asr^'iTinivre  of  American  cookery^  woidd  consotefor  the  biting  ferocity 

of  the  cold ;  while  the  dance*  the  song,  and  the  frolicking  of  the  even- 

ingi  unconstrained  by  the  ftishi^nablo  prudery  of  Eur(^an  aiatmsue 

kmUet  would  have  warmed  tho^lood  of  theEeqiiimaHX  in  their  ^sulMcv- 

ranean  retreato,  and  were  sufficiently  «tljrac)tive  even  to  the  d-dwrnt 

amatQur  of  the> wakaes  at  Viiepniii  Ae-imtr^fJuUs  of  Paris,  sad  ^ 

loscicMis'Mernr  at  Andalusia  I    No  ineosuiideffiiblo  part  of  the  mnn- 

ment  i^  ^isnse  ff«4ios  wrtfsefrow  the  want  of  acoomraodalien  £>r  the 

Bialo^ndfemaia  i^ivitom  i  soma  danced  of  courted  tiU  dawn ;  soaiead- 

joumed  lorjthe  men^beddfid  room,  wbei^  tmvdlets  of  all  ages  aad 

se^es  ir€q^ofl«4»  of  did4iotr«^se,  till  the^iaUpf  morn.  •  ftut  why  expose 

the  memorahtUa  of  a  Canadian  frolic  ?     Poor  souls !  the^  ha?e  bat  bm 

rel^natioiiii  iu  .their  imoi^tonoiafi  ^xiyteoee ; .  and-'  from  those  that  lie 

widiin  their  i:eacb«  who  sbail  pretend  to^lebar  them?    Not  I,  my  desr 

Csn^diaan  1    Sparkle. away  dll  the  northern  blast  shtU  as  longer  festse 

the-stomiy  bosom  of  Michigan*  tiU  Niagara  shall  no  longer  pour  its 

waters  into  the  foaming  abyssi  till  Erie  shalt  be  is^t  ftfom  stsrms, 

anak0S,and  fevers!     May  yomr  sleigh  meet  no  stumps  in  its  psdh- 

ttiay  your  steed  never  refuN  ;to  glide,  you  aud  your  lair  compaaiiNi  td 
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t)i«  neighbouritt^  IVoli^-HpaMjr '^Miiev^r  flttd  iocoiiiiiitodlitlw  whn  yva 
t«qulye  none-^^  iflay  yott  ev«v  l^he  ywup'iray  when  'yoa  and  yvw 
^ftrtnerft  are  agns^dt 

The  dr^Avy  whittr  pMwd  aliKiif y  ttad^thefcWttMODr  bia  ^^May^iMft^d  im 
feigtun  to  the  wood^t  for  what  iar  a  ftym*  iu  ihe  iiitmir  of  Atofericit 
but  the  clearing  away  of  a  ftw  tveeg  from  fhe'.forealHMattr  oada  in  the 
desert  ?  My  newly  aciquflfed  pi»perty  wa«fitidle  more  tfaaa  «  mifcrfimn 
the  lake,  on  the  banks  ofh  Tomantic  creek,  shaded' by  dakdy'Syeamoreti 
and  other  majestic  trees,  and  winding  ifB  eouvse  through  a  beaEOiiM 
valley.  On  ascending  a  hHl  above  the  creek,  a  lueailow'of  aboui^fi^ 
teen  acres  api^eared,  and  beyond  it,  in  the  rtff  eeatre  of  vyr&arv^ 
amidst  a  tuft  of  apple-trees,  rose  the  log-house  onthe  dsclmiyof  dK 
hill.  Farther  up  the  hiU,  immediately  behind  tlie  honie^  Waii  the  mr^ 
chard,  containing  about  two  hundred  peach  and  fap^le^troes.  <R<ftiDd 
these  were  the  vanous  fi^ds,  containing  fin  ail  aboM  sistty  icteBot 
exceiletit  land«  On  all  sides  the  Ibrest  bounded  myiiiRle'  fiam/  and 
my  Tiew  extended  not  beyond  my  own  ternCory .  *'  I  Was  lord  ci  Ml 
surveyed/*  On  one  side  of  my  dweHing  was  a  hnrge  gavden ;  and  Ike 
ordiard  was  on  the  other.  Even  in  the  intervenhig  space,  smiAthough 
It  was,  between  the  house  and  garden,  I  enjoyed  the  deli^nlal  shade 
produced  by  a  lofty  apple-tree,  which  was  nearly  three  fbet  in- diameter. 
Round  the  trunk  of  this  tiee  I  eonstnicted  a  verdant  seat' of  turf;  to 
which  1  was  wont  to  retire  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  To'  solace  my 
leisure  hotffs,  1  had  a  tolerable  cotlection  of  books,  but  this  sammer  diey 
were  little  used«  .    • 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  began  the  bustle  of  com-planting,  and 
this,  my^  first  essay  in  farming,  proved  highly  agreeable;  in  foet,  every 
occupation  was  pleaaaent  after  dke  repose  of  the  winter.  My  gUrden^be^ 
came  likewise  an  object  of  care ;  and  my  attentions  were  so  amply  re* 
warded  that  it  formed  evtt  afterwards  a  souroe  of  great  and  eonatant 
satisfaction.  Could  it  be  otherwise  Chan  deltthlfid  to  heboid  the  rapid 
progress  of  vegetation  in  such  a  fertile  so^  shone  upon  lyy  aueh  a  glo- 
rious smi  f  My  attention  to  my  garden  wa&  not  at  mi  eonscxiant  to  die 
rude  habits  of  the  settlers ;  and,  in  fact,  they  began  id  entertain  strong 
suspicidns  of  my  sanity  when  they  saw  me  working  in  my  garden 
before  8unriBe>  watering  it  after  simset,  and  in  the  afternoon  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  my  spacious  a^^le-tree,  reading  some  book  that  eon* 
tained  not  one  pardcle  of  information  i^e^peetittg  'ootfn«  luittle'/  dour,  or 
laniber.  Yei  my  'crops  were  as  plentiftil  as  ihooe  of  tfthers,  and  tny 
garden  became  a  proverb  through  ike  coittitty  ftur  beavty  and  f^ili^. 
My  neighbours  were  begint<?ng  to  form  iiather  a*  ftifotirabfe  ttodOn  of 
my  Mwnrfaitef  when  ll^ir  good  opinion  was  tottdly  idcef ed  at  iMing 
that  I  did  noi  n^  the  j^roduee  of  my  gairdeUi  btit  gave  k  away  lo  ahy 
one  who  thought  proper  to  a^  for  iu  This  Was  ikideed  a  pvoof-^of  de<* 
rnentiaJkHMU*  .•   ►      ^   .  . 

My  gardf^n^  my  boe^,  my^oecupation^,  and  ^enl^elty  eC  etery' ap- 
pearance around  me,  made  me' pass' the  summer '^llhont  much  mnui^ 
and  oft^  evett  with  high  satisiaction.  To  a  Jajs^flnrg  traveller,  indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  dehghtfuT  than  d  siiiimier*s  day  in  the  lovely  re« 
gions  of  the  West.  '  The  coolness  of  morning  braces  thfe  nerVee,  the 
beautiful  variety  of  the  birds  of  the  forest  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the 
odour  of  the  most  splendid  vegetation  is  gratefid  to  the  s^nse,  and  the 
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sefenity  of  cbe  world  around  dispeb  every  sorrow  from  tbe  Iweaae* 
Xlie  splendour  pf  the  noontide-sun  is  nnegnallpd  in  the  fairest  climes  oC 
Europe.    The  deep  shade  ofthe  forest  prelects  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  mid'd^y,  and  the  ddi^itlttl  coolness  of  ereBmg  invites  you  to  enjoy 
^  the  cafan,  the  quiet  hour"  in  peaceful  meditation.     On  every  aide  the 
whip-po-win  pours  its  plaintive  notes ;  the  humming  of  birds  of  every 
speciee  forms  a  grat^ul  music  that  '*  steeps  the  senses  in  forgetfidDesa  ;" 
and  the  very  lowing  of  the  bull-frog  is  an  agreeable  variety  in  tlie 
soene.     Oh  have  I  enjoyed  ^is  delightful  serenity  tfll  the  midnigrht 
hour  has  passed  idong— tSl  &e  brillnnt  unclouded  moon  has  rmen 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  all  Nature  has  been  hushed  to  repose. 

Yes  I  **  'twas  sublime,  but  sad.*'— Even  in  the  most  lovely  scenes  tiiat 
Natufe  ever  unfolded  to  man,  we  derive  half  our  pleasure  from  tbe  de* 
light  iiiey  afibrd  to  our  companions,  and  from  the  associations  we  fiinn 
between  tbe  animate  and  inanimate  world.     When  we  have  no  one  to 
whom  we  can  say — **  How  beautiful  is  the  prospect  of  that  lake — ^how 
delightful  the  aspect  of  Nature !" — ^we  feel  a  dreariness  within  ourselves 
— wi  A  to  encounter  every  toil  and  every  danger,  so  that  we  enjoy  again 
the  society  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  can  fin^  no  permanent  pleasure 
in  all  the  beauties  and  bountifrd  gifts  ofNature  without  a  companion: — 
we  fed  that  **it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  akme." 
.    Such  were  some  of  the  feelings  that  impessed  me  in  my  first  Cana- 
dian summer.    My  second  summer  was  spent  amopg  the  Indians  of 
Hidngan,  and  tbe  6ir-traders  of  the  Mississippi.    There  began  my  ad- 
ventures in  the  West.  Y. 
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O  CflARtTtt  meek  daughter  of  the  skies  I 

Thou  loreliest  of  the  lovely  sister*  three, 

(Sweet  members  of  HeaTen*s  holy  family) 
Thai  with  ReligioQ  walk  in  seraph  guise—- 
Thou  hast  not  Faith's  fixM  eye,  nor  yet  the  smile* 

The  rainbow^smile  of  Hope,  dispemng  doom ; 

But  oh !  Heaven's  mildest  nMtiance  dotn  iUume 
Thy  lace  with  beaming  love,  that  can  beguile 
The  sigh  fram  wasting  Sonow ;  and  thy  voice, 

like  soothing  harmony,  doih  gently  raise 
Despondence  from  his  couch,  and  bids  r^oice 

Ev'n  blank  Despair,  and,  whispering  sweet,  allays 
The  frantic  turbulence  of  Woe ! — Van  saint  I 

In  thee  bums  dear  and  bright  the  holy  flame 

Of  pure  benevolence ;  the  voice  of  Fame 
Thou  lov'st  not  s  b«t  to  Miaeiy*^  feeble  plaint 
Thy  heart  is  ever  open,  and  thy  hand 

Brifws  instant  succour  I    Gentle  spirit  blest  I     • 

No  tnongfat  of  evil  harbours  in  t!^  breast  j 
In  thv  Dure  presence.  Slander  dumb  doth  standi 
And  Malice  melts  to  love.    Hion  mov'st  the  heart. 

Long  dead  to  pity's  kindly  throb ;  in  (he  eye 

That  knows  not  liow  to  weep  in  sympelfay, 
Thou  teirst  the  tear,  the  (Hcndiy  teaiv  to  stait  > 
And  oh  I  benign  instructress,  by  thee  t«ught, 
Man  feels  to  roan  that  love  which  brothers  ought  I 

C.  c.  a 
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ToUero  homo  victoiqiie  Tulkm  mhua^^  omu 

Ths  public  papers  related  a  short  tune  uace  that  a  certain  "graude 
dapie  dcparle  monde,**  (to  borrow  a  phraae  from.  B(rfu>toiDQ)  plaf:ing  her- 
self, in  order  to  remove  to  the  ^upp^-rpom,  befwaea  the  conqueror  oJT 
Waterloo  and  Signor  Rossini,  observed  with  complacence  to  her  cpn- 
ductorsy  that  she  was  between  ''the  two  greatest  pwsons  ^of  the  age/ 
This  was  most  likely  intended  to  be  very  civil ;  but  I  would  not  give 
sixpence  for  the  choice  in  betting  on  which  aide  the  compliment  was 
worst  taken,  by  the  *^ gtneralmimo  des  doubieS'-crocheps"^  t^  "great 
captain."  For  however  much  the  world  mav  be  i^eed  in  thinking  the 
slayer  of  many  men  no  fit  comparison  for  a  fiddler,  who^  on  tjbe  siutho< 
rity  of  Joe  Miller,  does  not  ^ven  kill  time,  for  he  oply  beats  it,  it  is  quite 
as  clear  that  a  fiddler  ''has  tho  same  organs  and  dimensions"  for 
vanity,  as  /e  marechal  le  mkux  decore  among  the  1,500,000  troops  of  the 
Holy  Alliance ;  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  exaggerate  his  own  import 
tance.  In  the  Temple  of  Fame  there  are  many  chambers ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  its  celhurs  and  back  garrets  are  very  little  disposed  to  yield 
in.  pretensicn  to  those  of  the  loftier  apartments  :  just  as  a  French  mar- 
quise is  as  proud  of  her  "  au  ci$iqukme"  in  the  Tuueries^x  as  Charles  the 
Tenth  can  for  his.Ufe  be  of  the  "  au  premier"  of  which  he  has  just  taken 
possession.  "  La  vaniie"  says  Charron,  "  est  la  plus  cssentieUt  etproprc 
qualiU  de  thuaname  nature ;"  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  jealousy  not  only 
subsists  between  the  several  candidates  for  reputation  in  its  various  de- 
partments, but  even  the  mob  are  as  open  to  the  passion,  and  as  angry 
at  the  success  of  a  neighbour,  as  if  he  were  **  taking  the  bread  out  of 
their  mouths ;"  insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  plus  mince  per^ 
9onage  to  be  great  with  impunity.  An  honest  citizen  cannot  arrive  at 
the  "  dignity  of  knighthood/  or  a  thriving  tradesman  be  elected  for  the 
ward,  without  h^w>g  as  mndb  persecnted  for  his  success,  as  if  he  had 
leally  done  his.  feUowropeatures  sooae  essential  service.  Kay,  if  a  man 
makes  but  '*  a  neat  mmL  appropriate  speech"  at  a  pariali  meeting,  or  is 
voted  a  silver  snuff-box  by  ins  dub  lav  teHing-  fkl  stories,  he  will  be 
sure  to  find  some  slavish  raseal  at  his  elbow  to  remind  him  that  he  is 
but  mortaL  Accordingly,  when  a  great  reputation  gets  a  tumble,  all  the 
world  of  underlings .  flock  to  enjoy  the,  sporty  and  run  the  round  of 
their  coteries,  with.  ^  hypocritical  mid  a  lackadaisical.  §ir,  wondering, 
pitying,  and  lamenting  ihm  victim  out  of  efiary  poisible  excellence,  and 
leaving  his  reputatioa  *'  not  wertk  picking  o«t  o^the  gutter*''  Yet^  after 
all,  what  is  fame  that  it  should  be  so  desifaUe?  Is  it  to  hear  oneself 
cited  as  Mr.  Washerwonian  Itwine  by  a  imda^^^rop  pretender  to  litera- 
ture? or,  like  the  modetn  AjiUcreon,  to  hear  a  rair  imbecile  cry  **ah! 
gu€  c*est  droleT  in  the  midst  of  one'^B  most  impressv^e  and  pathetic 
melody  ?  Or  ia  it  (to  mount  .firom  the  ridjk^ous  to  me  miserable)  so 
vast  a  pleasure  to  have  oae*a.tune  occupied^ .and  one^a  privacy  broken 
in  upon,  by  every  attwnger'a  afiairs  ?>-«9<to  fiod  one's  table  covered  with 
MS.  epics,  unpablisiiaMe  novels,  and  nnreadabl^  sermons ;  all  of  which 
claim  at  least  the  trouble  of  a  reply,  more  difficult  to  word  so  as  to 
avoid  offence,  than  if  it  were  intended  for  the  perusal  of  an  Attorney- 
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Geneial t    Is  it  deUght  to  be  optata-  the  iinj^grtirtfiifii  of  MwiHflmMim 
letters*  ftoiki  those  to  whom  yov  have  xeftised 

Your  fHendship,  and  a  prologue^  and  ten  pounds  Y 

or  to  the  still  more  impertunent  commuDicatioQ^of  the  exist^ce  of  lam- 
poons and  criticisms  against  yourself,  that  may  be  bought  ia  far  the 
moderate  sum  of  twenty  guineas  I    Is  it  so  exceedingly  agreeable  at  aH 
umeS|  and  in  all  plaoes,  to  be  "  upon  your  best  behaviour/'  and  obliged 
to  wear  better  clothes,  lodge  better  and  feed  better,  than  you  can  afibrd, 
or  than  is  compatible  with  ease  and  comfort,  because  you  are  conscious 
that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  are  directed  towards  you,  and  that  you 
cannot  cross  the  street  without  the  certainty  of  being  recognized  as  the 
celebrated  Mr.  This,  or  the  famous  Mr.  That,  by  half  the  blackguards 
in  the  parish  ?     All  this,  however,  and  many  more  equally  charming  pai^ 
ticulars,  "  too  tedious  to  mention,"  do  not  prevent  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people  from  aiming  at  notoriety ;  and  as  a  few  only  of  Nature's 
favourites  can  even  attempt  to  acquire  fame  iia  the  higher  departments  of 
renown,  the  mass  of  the  species  are  compelled  to  seek  the  gratification  of 
their  darling  passion  by  some  strange  by-path,  and  to  achieve  renown  by 
some  whimsical  singularity,  some  unimagined  afiectation,  some  pleasant 
extravagance ;  or,  to  sum  the  whole  in  one  word,  since  they  cannot 
become  eminent  for  virtue  or  talent,  to  make  themselves  notorious  by 
being  simply  ridiculous. 

This  thirst  for  distinction  is  among  the  most  pregnant  sources  of 
absurdity  and  miscarriage  among  the  lower  classes.     However  humble 
a  man's  station  in  life  may  be,  lie  is  dignified  and  respectable  as  long  as 
he  fulfils  its  duties  simply  and  unaffectedly,  and  petends  to  nothing 
beyond  it.     In  the  sober  eye  of  philosophy,  the  London  artisans  assem- 
bling roimd  the  lecture-table  of  the  Mechanic's  Institution  after  their 
day's  labour,  and  aeekmg  knowledge  in  the  midst  of  privation,  will 
appear  perhaps  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  human  species.    But 
when  once  the  being,  whose  habits,  means,  and  education  confine  his 
ideas  within  a  narrow  sphere,  looks  down  upon  his  condition  as  abject, 
and  strives  to  carve  for  himself  a  personal  notoriety,  foreign  firom  his 
circumstances,  it  is  well  jf  be  only  become  *'  an  eccentric/'  and  does 
not  lapse  into  some  dangerous  excess*     This  abominable  passion  for 
becoming  conspicuous,  breaks  out  in  a  thousand  extravagances,  torn- 
ing  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe/'  and  shewing  itself  as 
much  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  as  in  the  idlest  pastimes.    It  is  ihn 
petty  ambition  which  has  sent  to  Coventry  the  good  old  Saxon  term 
•<  shop,"  a  term  which  is  never  now  heard  except  at  the  banker's,  with 
whom  it  is  technicsl-     One  gentleman  opens  a  register-office  fi>r  ser- 
vants, and  strives  to  become  '*  famous"  by  dignifying  his  bureau  with 
the  modern  Greek  title  of  Therapolegia  (or,  as  the  servanu  pronounce 
ity  the-rap*o'«the"leg^ia)  by  which  he  thinks  himself  as  high-sounding  a 
personage  as  the  Hospodar  of  Walladiia.    Another  ingenious  artist, 
presiding  over  a  second-hand  carriage  shpp,  and  not  contented  with 
the  modern  neologism  of ''repository/'  christens  his  establiahmsptRhe* 
darium.  .  A  third  has  a  "  l^dl"  for  selling  stockings ;  a  fourth  opens  *'  a 
warehouse"  for  green  groceries  and  small  beer ;  while  blackij^g  and 
polonies  can  be  &und  in  no  place  less  elevated  than  an  ''  emporium;** 
and  if  you  are  in  want  of  a  child's  kite,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  had  in  a 
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tcyyibcyp^  tmt  b  rmidSty  Ij9%«  nftt  ivMiin  foroadevandluaaars.  Thi»  Iblly 
is  not  confined  to  the  huritbiM  mtik%  of  trade/  Btev^f  tradennaii  isa 
merchant ;  every  conapirai^y  of  '*  two  or  more  persons^'  against  the 
purses  of  the  community,  is  "  a  company,*'  and  the  retailing  instrument 
of  die  sp^cdition,  no  lotiger  a  plain  shopleepeir,  Imt  **  an  agent.'' 

But  the  easiest  Toftd  to  personal  distinetion,  and  therefore  the  most 
frequented,  w  through  dress  t  and 'in  this  pattfi<^ar,  the  reeling  pjiMsloii 
developes  itself  about  the  age  of  puh^tv,  in  a  slfgfit  lateral  and  sinister 
inclination  of  (lie  hat,  a  knowing  tie  of  the  i^  bindkerchief,  or  a  ftttt 
plaited  shirt.    Not  but  that  dandyism,  whfen  it  arrives  at  the  dignity  of 
an  itat^  is  a  legitimate  ground  of  fame.     My  remarks  are  eonfined  to 
those  vrho  not  being  *^vp**  to  the  true  elements  of  Schneider ogTaphy, 
trade  rather  on  the  oddity  than  the  perfection  of  their  dress.     Of  thf» 
the  apothecary's  mulberry  coat  is  an  instance.    (The  Dalmahoy  wig, 
**  which  should  accompany  it,*'  has  long  fkllen,  with  other  remnants  cf 
the  wisdom  ofonr  ancestors,  *^  into  the  yellow  leaf.")    Another  cttAb  in 
point  is  the  enormous  powdered  cue  of  the  French  postilion,  whidi 
stiB  keeps  its  place  in  spite  of  all  revolutions,  knocking  synchronously 
between  his  shoulders  to  the  cracking  of  his  own  whip.     Need  i  men* 
tion  the  violent  mal-assortment  of  colours  in  dress,  such  as  was  many 
years  exhibited  on  the  persons  of  the  three  Mr.  Wiggins's?    As  for 
genuine  dandyism,  the  "oHquid  plus  quam  satis  est"  in  dress,  is  not  less 
dangerous  to-  the  reputation  than  to  the  purse  of  the  lower  orders. 
It  is  ever  a  failure ;  dress  alone  will  not  make  a  shopboy  look  like  a 
dragoon  officer,  nor  convert  an  attorney's  clerk  into  a  guardsman; 
it  will  not  do  alone ;  dress  may  make  a  kiddy  of  a  raff,  but  it  will  not 
make  him  a  dandy;  and  so  there's  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  matter* 
This  sort  of  personage  had  therefore  better  look  to  some  other  groubd 
of  distinction ;  wag^ry,  for  instance^  which  is^  wonderfully  taking. 
The  singing  a*  droll  dong,  the  smutting  a  friend'is  fkce,  as  an  Irishniimr 
would, say,  behind  his  back,  or  sticking  his  wig^  full  of  straws,  ane 
claims  to  reputation  rarefy  denied.    Imitating  a  bassoon  with  a  poker 
is  a  good  passport  to  club*ireno#n ;  so  is  mimicking  the  noise  of  a  saw, 
or  favouring  one's  fHends  ^itSi  the  loves  of  ^'  two  intriguing  cats  in  a 
gutter."  These,  however,  are  but  inferior  routes  to  renown.  At  present 
there  is  ftb  better  sort  of  celebrity  thftn  th&t  which  is  obtained  through  the 
police^fflce;  beatiiig  a  watchman  or  kicking  a  prostitute  are  sure  cards. 
The  yoiith  who  cannot  get  a  wranglei^s  degree  at  Oxfturd  may  at- 
tain **2tn  hoiiour'*  byhis  disputations  in  the  boxing-schools ;  and  he 
who  cannot'  cro^s  ih6  "pons  asinoimm^  may  distinguish  himself  by  his 
calculations  in  Bennet-street,  St.  James's.    It  belongs  exclusively  to 
th6  age  ih  w!irf6h'we  live  to  have  struck  out  a  new  routi^  to  c^l^rity 
through  a  chalk-pit,  and  to  have  fouhded' reputations  on  the  deid  wfills 
of  the  meto-opblis',  where  they  glittef  in  cretaceous  dharactertf  ''inlbrm 
so  palpabfe'^  that  he  who  runs  may  read'  them.     What  is  the  name  of 
Byron  to  the  bonassus  ?  what  lihe  ^*  great  unknown^'to  the  no  less  tuytf^ 
tcrfous  B.  C.  Y  ?  or  what  even  ai^e  &e  all-pervading  "  peptic  precepts'* 
of  Dr.  Kitchener  to  that  metaphysical  ulnquitarian  Dr.  Eady,  who  re* 
minds  one  of  the  Frenchman  of' whom  his  friend  said,  **Xe  padtre 
hbmmi^  il  est  inort  sans  doute ;  je  ne  I'ai  VU  ^u'une  fois  aujourd'hm." 
It  is  nd  lodger  true  that  vrisdom  cries  oat  iii  the  street  and  no  one 
regardsit.  .      . 
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llie  peccant  ^'lnniKMlr/'  kowevvrf  of  oar  Icnror  ordcrt,  wkick  ahews 
ilself  in  saeh  various  dMur^lkiefe,  is  foitnnately  sjnjitomiio  of  astron^ 
oonatitution ;  and  in  this  /point  of  view  may  be  oooaidmed  witfakarae 
indulgance.     Under  a-deipotism,  the  first  ivisb  of  the  iiianble  jmd  mr- 
proteded  is  to  seek  protection  by  bein^  confounded  ivith  the  niaae^  and 
to-  take  shelter*  from  pertefCHl;^  in  peiseBal  obsonittyi     Englandy  on 
the  coninavyy  has  at  all  itimes  boasted -of  its  candidates  for  viiJ^g|Kr  fame. 
jBvery  body  bang  in  the  eyes  of  the  la^  somebody^  any  body  nay  witb- 
mtt  danger  attraot  the  notioeiof  'society ;  and  the  comnon  fellow,  like 
the  patriot  "  that  dares  be  honest  in  the  worst  of  times,"  would  aeom 
to  shrink  beneath  the  glance  of  a  Bow-sti!Qet  officer  or  a  spy^     From 
the  days  of  Addison's  tronk-maker  to  Tiddidol,  Sam  Hoase,  the  late 
Sir  GeofFry  Duostan,  and  litde  Waddiogton,  London  has  never  wanted 
its  candidates  for  mob  notoriety.     A  reform  in  this  particular  might 
tkerelbre  be  taken  as  a  yery  bad  sign  of  the  times;  and  as  suc^  we 
heartily  pray  Heaven  to  avert  it.     The  desire  to  become  known  ^  en 
faisant  ses  iarces"  may  be  injurioas  enough  to  the  faoetions  nnderlingy 
but  It  cannot  compete  in  mischief  to  sodety  with  the  graver  lollies  of  a 
high-bom  ambitious ;  and  the  'prentice  might  reply  to  the  reproving 
frown  of  the  fenatical  legislator,  who  would  intrude  on  his  pleasorea, 
in  the  language  of  Martial) 

Innocuos  permitte  sales  \  cur  ludere  nobis 
Non  liceat^  licuit  si  jugalaine  tlbl  ? 

M. 


LETTBES    PmOM   THB    BAST.— ^NO.  X» 

Mount  Sinai, 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  convent  is  the  scene,  in  the  solitudes 
of  Midian,  where  tradition  says  Moses  kept  the  sheep  of  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law.  It  is  a  valley  at  the  back  of  the  Mount,  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  A  soUtary  group  of  trees  stands  in  the  middle. 
The  superior  apologised  for  his  inability  to  supply  us  with  any  other 
than  vegetable  food,  and  advised  us  to  buy  a  goat  of  the  Arabs.  This 
miserable  creature,  which  had  been  obliged  idl  its  life  to  keep  Lent  on 
the  rocks,  was  purchased  for  seven  piastres ;  and,  being  puUed  up 
through  the  window,  was  slain  for  the  Christians'  use,  and  served  up, 
dressed  in  dif&rent  ways,  for  dinner  in  the  evening ;  but  it  proved  so 
meagre,  and  had  so  unhappy  a  flavour,  that  we  were  obliged  to  aban* 
don  it. 

A  venerable  monk,  above  ninety  years  of  age,  the  oldest  in  the 
convent,  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  apartments :  he  had  resided  here 
seventy  years  ;  and  we  asked  him  in  what  manner  his  liie  had  passed 
during  this  best  part  of  a  century's  confinement  within  the  convent  and 

farden-walls.  One  day,  he  said,  had  passed  away  like  another ;  he 
ad  seen  only  the  precipices,  the  sky,  and  the  desert ;  and  he  strove 
now  to  fix  afi  his  thoughts  on  another  world,  and  waited  calmly  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  He  then  dwelt  much  on  the  vanity  of  human 
pleasures  and  the  nearness  of  eternity,  and  ended  by  asking  me,  very 
earnestly,  for  a  bottle  of  rum.     We  had  but  one  left  for  our  future 
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journey,  but  gtre  it,  hcmeveri  to  gimtify  the  old  father,  ivlio  MoueHed 
that  my  Bervant^  when  he  hrmght  it  to  Us  cctt,  would  eonoeal  it  be- 
neath hie  doak,  kst  hia  bvethren  Bhould  eatck  a  glini)pae  of  it^  Ob  the 
third  noraing  we  set  oat  early  from  the  convent  for  the  summit  «f 
Mount  Sinai,  with  two  Arab  gwles.  The  aseent  was»  for  soma  timei, 
over  long  and  broken  flights  of  stone  steps,  placed  there  by  the  Gseeka« 
The  path  was  often  narrow  and  steep,  and  wound  through  lolly 
masses  of  rock  on  each  side.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  came  to  a  well 
of  exoellent  water;  a  short  distance  above  which  is  a  small  mined 
chapel.  About  hidf  way  up  was  a  verdant  and  pleasant  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  a  high  and  solitary  pabn,  and  the  rocks  rose  in  a 
small  and  wild  amphitheatre  around.  We  were  not  very  long  now  in 
reaching  the  summit,  which  is  of  Ihnited  extent,  having  two  small 
buildings  on  it,  used  formerly  by  the  Greek  pilgrims,  pvobably  for 
worship.  But  Sinai  has  four  summits ;  and  that  of  Moses  stands 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  others,  and  is  not  visible  from  below,  so 
that  the  spot  where  he  received  the  law  must  have  been  hid  from  the 
view  of  the  multitades around;  and  the  smoke  and  flame,  which,  Scrip- 
ture says,  enveloped  the  entire  Mount  of  Sinai,  must  have  had  the 
more  awful  appearance,  by  reason  of  its  many  summits  and  great 
extent ;  and  the  account  delivered  gives  us  reason  to  imagine  the  sum- 
mit or  scene  where  God  appeared  was  shrouded  from  the  hosts  around ; 
as  the  seventy  elders  only  were  permitted  to  behold,  as  "  the  body  of 
heaven  in  its  clearness,  the  feet  of  sapphire,^  &c.  But  what  occasions 
no  small  surprise  at  first,  is  the  scarcity  of  plains,  valleys,  or  open 
places,  where  the  children  of  Israel  could  have  stood  conveniently  to 
behold  the  glory  on  the  Moant.^  From  the  summit  of  Sinai  you  see 
only  innumerable  ranges  of  rocky  mountains.  One  generally  places,  in 
imagination,  around  Sinai,  extensive  plains,  or  sandy  deserts,  where 
the  camp  of  the  hosts  was  placed,  where  the  families  of  Israel  stood  at 
the  doors  of  their  tents,  and  the  line  was  drawn  round  the  mountain, 
which  no  one  might  break  through  on  pain  of  death.  But  it  is  not 
thus :  save  the  valley  by  which  we  approached  Sinai,  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  a  few  miles  in  length,  and  a  small  plain  we  afterwards 
passed  through,  with  a  rocky  hfll  in  the  middle,  there  appear  to  be  few 
open  places  around  the  Mount.  We  did  not,  however,  examine  it  on 
all  sides.  On  putting  the  question  to  the  superior  of  the  convent, 
where  he  imagined  the  Israelites  stood :  every  where,  he  replied,  wav- 
ing his  hands  about — ^in  the  ravines,  the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  plains. 
Having  spent  an  hotir  here,  we  descended  to  the  place  of  verdure,  and 
after  resting  awhile,  took  our  road  with  one  of  the  guides  towards  the 
mountain  of  St  Catherine.  The  rapture  of  Mr.  w:*s  feelings  on  the 
top  of  Sinai  was  indescribable;  T  expected  to  see  him  tate  flight  for  a 
better  region.  Being  the  son  of  a  Rabbi  at  Munich>  the  conviction  of 
being  on  the  scene  where  God  visited  his  people,  and  conferred  such 
^lory  on  them,  Was  ahnost  too  much  for  him.  After  ascending  again 
in  another  direction,  we  came  at  last  to  a  long  and  steep  descent  that 
commanded  A  very  noble  scene,  and  reached  at  last  a  little  valley  at 
the  bottom,  that  was  to  be  our  resting-place  for  the  night.  The  moun- 
tains rose  around  this  valley  in  vast  precipices— a  line  of  beautiful  ver- 
dure ran  along  Its  whole  extent,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  deserted 
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woBAsiery.    The  tMwtw  tad  lonf  l^feeii  M^m  frotn  It  ^  <!to  Arab»; 
but  its  vatioas  aytttiMlkiu  w«i«  «^  emirtf,  wwi  a^tded  an  toeeUent 
ngfktm  Ibr  a  traveUtv.  >  Thia  deaf-  aellttide  4hiad  aki  eteeedia^  and  awfbl 
beauty 'I'-^lie  pfEdffia^'tbfe^  loftieat  I  ei^er  9W»,*t6i§^  Hia^elm«  end  tbe 
gaffdeo  and  grof  e  were  daaolaw  and  tit gl«cted-;  the^iUMinriik  die  Is^ 
tev  iwaa  now  uaakas,  and  ilieeliaifiiei<ef^e  f^^nl^tiJlMtr  rtit'diMagK  tlie 
¥iH^  #aa  qeit&dcy  %  the  waUa-««<ere  hi>  rulaa»  and  the  dH«%9  tlie  poplar, 
aoid onAier  4reaa,  grew  4nr  ivHd fajiwiinaice,    Sooaeeild  heelEa  ef  devodbn 
wara> yet'left  behind  wkhia^  'Having  ehoaen  aa  apaitmeat  in  die  upper 
atery*  whi<!h  dpeaed  ioto^tlie  eomdor,  and  had  been  one  of  the  cells  of 
dieeatiled  fiithera^  we  UMsk  poaaeaaion  of  k  atnigbl,  kindled  a  fire  on  a 
large  aMte:  in  a  eainieir,  and  made  a  good  aupper  of  tbe  tttde  proriaione 
wehaiU    There  needed  no  spnit  of  nwnanee  in  evdeif  to  eigey  die  aifeii^ 
atton  esipiiaitely  t  few  ideid  pietarea  ever  equalled  dieetrangeaete  aiod 
aavageneaat  of  thia  fbrsafctti  aaneiuary  in  die  retresafa  of  Skiai*    A 
qitancity  of  dry  «hnd>«  had  been  epread  on  the  floor  for  oiir  bed,  'bnt-it 
wes-impoaaiMe  to  alaep  yet,  aa  the  moon  bad  itia^  on  Iba  valley,'  and 
oiie>of  the  Arabawewt  «o  another  part  of  theeorridor  and  f>layedbia  mde 
guitar  for  our  amuaement.     But  stiU  we  elept  aoniMihf  that  nigbt  eifter 
ottr<fdtigiieai  ttid  were  ealledvlong  before  eunriae  next  mbming^,  by  the 
Araba,  ao  aaeend  St  Catherine^a.    The  patb  waa  almoat  alweya  ate^ 
aometimea  even  predpitoue,  and  oonaiated  of  loose  atonea  whibh  gs9e 
way  under  the  leet.    The  wind  waa  extremely  cdd  i  tbe  Arabe'  hande 
were  quiae  eranqied  by  it.    With  great  pleaaure  we  reached  a  weM 
of  water  deadly  cold,  beneath  a  perpendicular  preeipiee,  where  tt  was 
ne^er  viaited  by  die  sun*     After  resting  awhile,  we  again  aaeended,  id- 
waiye  armidaC  roeks  of  vast  height^  of  the  moat  grand  and  impoakig 
foraa,  tiM  we  reached  the  summit,  whiob  waa  a  very-amell  peaic,  not 
above  fifty  ieet  in  circumference ;  the  wind  here  waa  ae  keen  and  anb* 
tile,  thaa  it  aeemed  to  pierce  through  tia.    Str  Cacherine's,  atippoaedby 
seme  to  be  Monnt  Hore^  ia  the  highest  mountain  in  all  tb^  regioti 
aroond;  but  from  its  emnmit,  aa  far  «s  tbe  eye  could  reaeb,  nothing 
wne  to  be  aeen  on  every  aide  but  raagea  of  naked  monntams  auoeeeding 
eadi  other  like  waves  of  the  sea.    Between  diese  rochy  ebaina  there 
are  in  general  only  ravines  or  narrow  valUes.    We  at  hist  began  to 
descend,  and  with  great  pleaanre  reached  the  well  again^  and  having 
climbed  to  the  ledge  of  rock  beneath  which  it  stood,  we  kindled  a  fire 
and  boiled  aome  c<^fee,  which  drank  like  neetar;  the  cold  waa  quickly 
banished  from  our  framea,  and  we  got  into  enceHent  ankfia.     Were  my 
fancy  stored  with  eastern  bnagery,  L  abouid  exhaust' tt  all  in  praise  of 
this  moat  excellent  beverage,  wbich  ia  the  real  amulet  and  never- 
failmg  resource  amidat  fatigues  and  all  aorta  of  hardabtps  and  privationa* 
We  now  deaeended  to  the  deaelate  monastery  m  the  glen,  aod  taking 
an  Arab  pipe,  aelaced  oursehee  in  tbe  abodes  of  the  fadiera,  till  the 
svdtry  beat  was  paaaed,  and  Am  proceeded  fbr  about  two  hours  tiii  we 
came  to  tbe  celehrated  rock  of  Meribah.     It  atill  bean  atriking  ev»* 
dence  of  die  nmncle  about  it,  and  is  quite  isolated  in  tbe  midat  of  a 
narrow  valley,  which  ia  here  about  two  hundred  yarda  broad.    There 
are  four  or  five  iisBures,  one  above   the  other,  on  the  face  of  tbe 
rock,  each  of  them  about  a  loot  and  half  long  and  a  few  inohea  deep* 
What  IS  remarkable,  they  run  along  tbe  breadth  of  the  rock  and  are  not 
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teat  dpmm^9.i  iHwy  «i«  iw>t»  than  a  foot  Mwdor^  fttid  Aene  m  a 
diannal  wom  between  dbfin  hy  idie  gwhivf  of  tbe  water.  :  The  Ataba 
«dU  reT^nneaca  tbk  rock*  aAi  atuff  abnibfi  into  the  holaa. .  tkat  wbeii  any 
of  tbeix  cameh  ara  aiek  tbayjmay.aat  of  it  and  reeorort    Two  of  tba: 
holes  at  thia  time  were  filled  with.  read,  for  thia  P^vpoaa,  and  tliay  'bk- 
lioTed  it  to  be  endowed  ,wiA  a  pepvlia*  ?ivtufl4 .  The  rook  is  of  &  baawr 
tifol  grai^Aa*  «nd  i«  abovA  five  yaada  loog^  five  in  heijibt,  and  fmc  yaada ' 
wide.    Thia  narrow  valley  aoon  offm^A  ixM  a  pkiii,  ca|MtUk  of  eoQUikftr 
ing  a  large  number  of  people^  where  tbegr  pvobaUy  atoad».aa  wettna. 
around  the  rock,  and  in  the  valley»  to  receive  the  water  that  poured 
down.    It  ia  difficult  to  take  that  paaaage  in  Scripture  literally^.  wUda 
saya  that  the  watw  from  ihe  f  od^  followed  them  in  their  jousneyinga^ 
when  it  ia  ooiwidcHr^d  that  from  the  nature  of  the  oountiyy  their  Oourae 
was  afiE^warda  over  rocky  and  nigged  plao^a  and  tracta  of  tand ;  .to. 
have  oarried  that  water  oyer  atony  aaoeots  and  along  dry  and  ie^ie^t 
patha»  which  absorb  all  moi$ture»  would  have  been  an  infimte>jr  greater 
miracle  tban  the  bringing  it^t  fima  out  of  the  rode,  or  repreduoingrit 
in  different  parta  4>f  their  joumeya.    Pevhaiia  the  paaaage  may  be  in* 
tended  to.  convfly  the  latter  meaniogt 

The  two  aernanta  had  been  left  behind  in  the  convent,  aa  Miahei  had 
been  taken  ill  with  a  fttveri  and  we  were  not  aware  that  our  Anab 
guides  were  disposed  to  aet  ao  traaeherous  a  part* — We  had  left  the 
spot  about  ao  hour ;  it  waa  after  aunaet»  and  we  were  not  very  &r  froaa 
the  convent,  and  were  oongral»la^g  ourselves  on  beiog  sooa  in  our 
luxiirioua  little  ceHsi  and  enjoying  a  good  supper  after  our  fatigues^ 
when  we  perceived  some  eaaseis  iai  dismounted  Arabs  standing  at  a 
small,  distance  on  the  left;  they  had  waited  for  ua  in  this  spott  and 
now  called  loudly  to  us  to  atop,  We  disnegasded  this»  and  walked  on* 
when  a  Sbieik  advanced,  and  seiaed  Mr*  C.  who  shook  him  off;  a 
young  Arabi  being  enraged  at  this,  drew  his  pittol«  and  {wesQnting  it» 
wns  about  to  firoi  when^  another  chief  seized  his  arm ;  and  in  a  moment 
we  found  ourselvea  aurraunded  and  in  the  power  of  these  Bedouina« 
who  were  twelve  in  number,  among  whom  were  three  Sheiks;  they 
were  aU  armed  with  matobloak  guns  and  aabrea.  Our  efieeta  and 
arma  were  in  the  convent,  and  wa  bad  nothing  with  na  wortb  taking. 
They  had  arriyed  from  thcdr  camp^  soma  days  distant,  to  demand  a 
contribtttion.of  proviaions  frem  the  monastery,  which  waa  refused  by 
the  fatberat  the  demand  beii^  so  large,  and  they  declared  they  could 
not  comply  with  it  without  perroissioB  ftom.tfae  superior  convent  at 
Cairo*  The  Arabs  beisg  .enraged,  and  aware  of  our  being  abroad,  re- 
solved to  seiae  on»  and  detain;  ua  ftilLa  ransom  waa  paid,  or  their  de^ 
manda  complied  with*  In  the  oonfiisiooi  >of  tbe.ci^itumi,  and  the  noiae 
of  aot.many  speaking.at^noe^  weJmrdly.knaw^i^at  they  would  be  at  i 
it  waa  vain  to  teU:diem  we  were  Ingleiae,  and  at  ptfaae  with  them  ; 
that  we  were  ftienda  of  the  Paehaof  EgyfNt.  Tbey  bgjhted  the  matehes 
of  theur  mnaqueta*  and  marched  towaads  the  coavr^ot^and,  on  approach^ 
ing  the  gasden  wall,  bald  a  parley  with  two  of  tbo  domastica  on  the  top 
of  it,  and  then  proeeeded  beneath  the  higb  windoi^,  and,  being  much 
enraged,  they  ware  prepared  for  anyvialenfiew.  After  calling  loudly  for 
some  timet  one  of  the  mooka  rductantly  n^peared  at  the  window,  and 
held  a  brief  oonvcraatmn  with  them ;  but  it  came  to  nothing*    Hacl  they 
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Ic  HliM|  ^^M^foik  tt<  f till  «7«iy  i9»a^ta  itke  .mm^  \ *^ i wwt  il>iifch»on-> 
a  .^^rttHa.iHg^'^M  la  W  jpi>is€4;  j»  wan  Mrf^t^mnoRlithirtt^litiM 

lot  4l9iKyi(  9^^*    Hf  Bi^<«E#  Y^liptwaily  ihaCtl^  owf^4Wi4«ii«  -teethe 

ai  ll^fc<^  Win  IwWt  Uy  pMjly jwm  «KwWed  wr»wid  il|,l#4  |bf»Mh  jrag 
9v  la^i^WcJif  .IgPHiMl.  beMpd,  »l|ei3e  lt»  Oa^  caftewe^  iWHl3to>:»est> 
^.  :T^Alf  irM.nnw|eBM(Sr  l«K«^  and  b«mt  -iNr^i^  4M|A|k|)esMlftid^ 
^.^  4Hf.t)pa  uri]^  mmI  dark  k^^ue^  pf  tW. circle  of  Ai^kir  iMi||ii  jik^lio 
.%{V^^#fed  with  fivid  aoimatipii,  wd  yvitlt  p9fmH»Up^get^fmn  -jiEbey 
rf ,.  ^t^cifilitr^o-luiiidiif  aBOMll  cnpof  thqr^aijahi^p^iPff  |P|rti^     for 
t;:  -^fl^cid  ^Vper  wf^  bad  losu    ltevey>a.Aiiy'&e;i;erpft»  d»WfydW*cd 
o»  (ip^'dppr^i*  it  WW  Uie« ascent  of  8t.  CMtbefmn'^-^.^fo^jf^^MkOf^^Ae 
-.  bafd'jarwnd.     1  UKkk  a  tlPfe  for  oy  paioffv  AQT  fMmvmRR§iW9^ 
^i  p&^ipB^  bpt  we  were  ^uite  exhaustod  wi^  firt>CT^4^)iWi>gifi»ti<» 
^j-  9^i9  v^  ^  ^'ttr  luximoas  little  Gbmbet»>  'm  AfilW'^^^^iPi^  4keir 
^.,(^:f|i^ii8,  aad  lamp  already  ligtued^  and  ihelMU^tlf4MnMflEg$d^ 
:  2  .fiw>W¥*d*     Hie  cold  wind  awoke'  mer  m  the  nij^  4^^r||^i||ere 
j ,.  ^  effle«p  aeoaod  the  glowing  emben  of  th^  &mn  lM»  y^|y^.i>Mi« 
1 L  .riftV^  oy^  *«»f  i  «o^  *>«Mde  it^  a^d  Jimvp  i^  nfynl^Kfiliiiy^i  its 
.^.^ffrm^itt^  1l¥>»-    That  Dight-aceoe  was  a  fiae  iHil^iect  fof  a .^pMitciiA^ihe 
^ffjy^ijyeg  tba^  v^>ie  close  at  hand,  on  wbich.the.aHlf^liUgN'M|t^S.^^ 
.fifsletmfni^figiifes  of  the  Arabs  roood  the  fire  beiNMbf :  aid- tbe  ntiaed 
r,  ,ifa|la  b^si^^ ;  the  wild  and  aoleian  characler  of  tfaf  pcmp^i  ^itfidW 
'^^nd^4l,ptbera  ta  be  a  theatre  £pz  iniraclei^  iwuld.  h»we-«wite/an 
^^^^mhbvf  9^obj^s  but  seldom  Wbeld  together^     .    \    i^  . 
.  J    ,  3)he  pe^t  momiiig^  before  sanme,  they  were  xea^jf  ta  4^iMiM<for 
l,j  t^^;Cai|^p,  two  or  three  day^*  jounicy  distant.    We^.afvi^>ii|»wil  to 
^}  |[ft^iiafi-;Oi»r. unftertaJpty  and  appreheDsioa  oif  wbaAwiij«ldTb^^^MK^{>e- 
,g  baViour^.to  as^  when  uie  diitf  fijEled  his  right  band  :to[tH^«<|[i)^9iid 
•je  ^'*T^''^.^  Allah^  we  should  sul&r  no  injury  while  i^  }^  ]i9^*Writan 
vi\fSf^j^^  ^  seldom  violated  by  thctnl    Beiig  aO  aapmteiiI.4^i^;fMP^ 
^{"Jijfe  s^kp^;.  towards  evening,  we  proceeded  at  a  bri^k  trqt^r^^d'iip^ered 
h'iWii-!'^i^^'^^^  f^i  Paran.    The  son  was  setting  and.i^fBfMH^Mjno 
^ff^.ywW^*  ^^^^  Paran :  ita  form  was  most  sii^gub^i^ijH^^iil^^afri- 
iqgr  g^nfl^j^itbad  three  sharp  and  pointed  siiiniait%.^.^4  Mfilfde 
f^fidg^i^'^Menmu  was  formed  of  per^dicull^i^^s^cg^|eaio|^MI^; 
jif.Tff^  ^mmit8»  whj(^  rose  like  toweo,.  i|^e^(«rMfl4ie^de- 
^^jff»  of  tbr  siuL     It  brought,  to  mind  the  'fiw^yyms  in 
<ui.«  ^ ."  ^^*  g?pj';y  of  God  shin^diVonfi  Mt^untParga^^  ^i:> 
g  malLq;^  t^ei  camejl  is  not  disas[pee^ble«  but  tbf  trot  at  w^icb^^had 
^^S^^^j^^n'c^Vas  no  smalt  ic^convenience.     ll>fr^.W>»whD.fipaaa4>«^ 
•M^kf^^V^  to.  riding,  disliked  it  much ;  b^  liunented  o^/[  n^^^vUfne 
ait^iP^^^.-^WX^^  tjbie  party;  and  be  Ivid  leasoa,  sji»0e  hiaaantiwof 
!  £^!%  SR^'^.  ^  .^  people  around  3Inai.  and  Tor  was  put  fi';atq|f3^?Jii8 
^  JQtSrji^'aci^  bapera  left  in  the  conyenl^  and  it  was  lyyutfjtfi  jjfty^jyyg 
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r<ia  of  Mid  16  iht  prmBO^dtm  of  fab  obj«ett  but  r<ty  mil  t»  Meet 
wi«b  «<etenee  of  thie  \M,  or  to  ttniggle  with«?ik  a«l  of  tte  path  of 
his  miBakm.  He  iris'oer  Miijr  interpreiar  wMi  tlie  BtimaSm,  as  he 
bed  Bome  knowledge  of  tlie  Arabic  hmgiMge.  The  ehief  had  giveB 
m  reason  to  e&peet  ire  ihouM  thid  nigbt  sleep  under  corev^  and  «nioy 
a  comlbrtable  meal,  bodi  of  whieh  we-  stood  gready  ni  need  o^  bat 
after  Mvdlbig  two  or  three  hours  after  dark,  and  looking  m^rtta  for 
the  l%ht  of  some  dwelling,  we  halted  in  the  midst  of  die'  wMsrilesa, 
where  the  sand  was  again  to  be  our  bed.  Oar  snmer  octtirteeM  of 
some  eake  inade  of  coarse  flour  and  watek*,  kneaded  fiati  mti.  baksd  in 
the  endbers,  and  some  coffee,  without  mOk  or  eugar;  howefefi'  we 
partook  of  it  sociabfy  with  oar  captors,  and  tilien  lay  down  «xy  Tail  near 
Bomd  high  budiesy  through  which  die  cold  wind  whistled  shnli  daring 
the  night.  We  set  ooi  long  before  sunrise  next  morning.  The  'niW 
of  Paran  now  became  very  narrow,  the  barriers  of .  lofty  rocki  on  eai» 
side  approached  each  olher  closely ;  among  them  were  often  been  tains 
of  YarMua  and  beautifti)  marble.  The  hosts  of  Israel  are  soused  eo 
have  marched  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai  by  this  route.  After  ad^ono^ 
log  aNmt  three  hours,  we  faidted  at  a  beautiful  grove  of  piilm«-treee  in 
the  valley,  in  which  was  a  spring  of  excellent  water;  some  Andia  re- 
sided here,  and  we  looked  with  anxiety  for  our  breakfast.  Of  di  modes 
of  lifo  upon  earth,  that  of  the  Arabs  possesses  the  fewest  induigeneea: 
diey  placed  on  a  rock,  a  large  pieeeof  the  cold  cake  left  the  night  before, 
for  our  breakfast,  and  which  being  unleavened,  was  as  heavy  as  lead; 
and  the  lonely  grove  of  pahns,  and  the  sublime  scenery  of  die  wilder^ 
nev,  were  insufficient  at  that  moment  to  appease  our  vexation;  for  the 
pleasures  of  imagination,  or  the  picturesque,  would  all  have  been  in* 
stantly  bartered  for  a  good  comfortable  breakfast.  We  then  proceeded, 
without  halting,  till  about  four  o'clock,  when  we  came  to  a  smaHen* 
campment  of  Arabs,  who  were  the  friends  of  Hassan's  tribe.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  the  meeting  of  these  friendly  tribes  in  the  desert; 
from  their  wandering  habit  of  life,  and  their  frequent  and  distant  joof* 
neys,  they  seldom  meet ;  but  when  they  do,  the  pressing  of  the  band  to 
the  heart,  the  kiss  on  the  cheriL,  the  passionate  exclamations  andgea* 
tures  of  joy,  prove  the  sincerity  and  fervour  of  their  fedings.  Tfieae 
Arabs  insisted  on  our  staying  all  night  with  them :  we  were  very  happy 
to  hear  this,  as  it  was  yet  some  hours  ere  sunset,  and  the  journey  of 
the  day  had  been  long  enough.  The  camp  consisted  often  tedta  ranged 
in  a  line ;  in  one  of  these  we  were  all  accommodated.  Our  entert^daera 
killed  a  goat  for  supper  by  way  of  a  feast ;  it  was  boiled,  as  all  Aaif 
meat  is,  and  served  up,  cut  into  large  pieces,  on  dishes  of  wood ;  we  had 
to  help  ourselves  with  our  fingers;  there  were  also  thin  cakee  of  bread, 
and  a  dish  of  melted  butter  to  dip  them  in.  This  mountain-goat  was 
eaten  with  great  relish,  and  coffee  was  afterwards  served  round,  with 
pipes.  The  Arabs  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  and 
passed  a  long  thne  in  conversation;  but  as  night  drew  on,  they  all  drop« 
ped  off  one  after  another,  and  left  us  in  possession  of  the  tent,  in  com* 
mon  with  a  number  of  goats,  who  inhabited  the  further  part.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I  was  awoke  by  something  moving  near  me,  and 
putting  out  my  hand,  kid  hold  of  a  huge  black  goat,  who,  pro- 
bably  eonsidering  his  territory  invaded,  had  come   to   reeonnoitra 
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in  a  profound  sl«pp»,  ^{jd^tj^e  dim  to|it  from  Ine  desert  scarcely 
allowea  him  to  disfinguisK'  whalf'kina  of' t>£$^l^' molested  him: — 
at  kwt,  liavwgf^cw^^^ybroi^n  pur  Kepw,  .^J>if;h  ypjq^ld  scarcely 
afford  to  loje,  the  goa^  4^«4ply^V>99]^,^d.  <m  to  hU.  QWJiHq^|i|ter8.  Oar 
servantbi«fctl^iiim«iiiewi?lbing^9Afel)f -aQd  kix)»riovi9ty*^  tjie  convent. 
Eranoo  was  quiteeUrohbcot^danA  fcHta  iiisKncaUi  in^pdaqaMii  good  will, 
although,  being  a  Caf^^lit/ih^  tdvtdMil  l^tleChristian-fellowshipwith 
such  heathens-a^'Hie^'^t^eiek^^  howev^  he'tdii^  pb^M^a^ion  of  his 
master's  room/  rbpo$|ed  (^  th^  cililifons,  and  sang  bis 'Gennan  hymns 
with  much  comfort.  Michel  was'  ill  ot  a  fever^  and  tmplftred  Franco 
to  take  a  camel  and- ibUoTr rand  aU«n4-  uV  diiring  our  captivity;  but  he 
shrunk  at  the^i  id^  of  being  in.  (he  baads  .of  such  lawless  idolaters, 
where  his  outTpara  n^M)  woi^d  be  ;famished>juid  the  ipnfr  one  sorely 
buffeted  and  tried^/  Xl^^rffood-  fe^i»  li«4  'W^ptat,  Ojurr'tppCure,  and 
protested  their  inability^toiaifford  thftifsnteUestfrftUb^aliQilfi. ^During  the 
whole  of  the  disy  that  Mleiw«d  it,  'tfad  otmvMt  was  assailed  by  a  (ire  of 
musketry  from  a  mxmber  tif  AMA,'  i^l^''Hsti^f«d'4t(Utikafe  to  walk 
ID  the  corridor  or  stir  out  of  the  ^partMeritsf;  ^Tb!^  ^eaSb^di^an  illustra- 
tion of  the  men^orahle  priqt  kept  19 'the  cpn^^nts  o^S^it^  and  Cairo, 
and  wfaJ4)^krgiv«n^4oau  pilgrims  tOipartjfi'tb  their  tiornes,^and  several 
were^p^ented  to  i|S*  Jn.  this  print  is  a  Lc^Hy  and  vivid  rqiresentation 
of  Mount  Sinai>  rising  up  like  a  huge  tower»  IVIoses  is  ae^  toiling  up 
the  steep,,t|viih  a  kwg^  beprd  andstafi^  .aip^^^aiJ^Trarciv^iat  the  top  ; 
baoeath  is  the  convent  of  MoimmI  S«iiaii,.0UJt  of.  i)iewip4$n«fof  which  Is 
pushed  the^Md  'hea^  «f '8 ^monk/  -who  is  ah^iiged  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  wicked  Arabs,  who»  dnttW^^hdr^bdWsV'ito^i^'«ke'^nds  below ; 
the  arrows  are  seen  6yjng  and  the  lo^es'  bf  lite^d^'fidl&g^t  the  same 
moment :  tbctrq^k  of  Meribah,  though  some  distance  0^,  U  brought  in 
flight,  and-  th^  wat^r  g^isbifig,  forth.  Iq  the  |^ack-ground,  although  near 
two  hundred  n^iles  off,  is  seen  the  passage  of  ,the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Eg3rptians,  atid  PWaoh,  who,  leads  them  qq,  is  fhewi)  $^king  in  his 
chariot^  to  hapten  *  which,  Moa^,  .wha  st^inids.  on.  febe  ^li^re,  has  just 
aimed  a  tremendous  blow  at  htm  with  ai|sudg^  Few  (pi]^ims,  how- 
ever, a]^roach  Monnt  Sinat  now  ;  and  that'  intercourse  with  their  fel- 
low-creatures, which  the  resort  to  rhe  coitv^ntibinierlyilifforded  the 
&thers,  they  are  now  ^dmost  entirely  deprived  of.  '  ThiF  dhief  part  of 
the  day  they  are  shut  up  in  their  cens  or  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
at  evening  they  are  to  be  seen  seated  on  benches  b^foi*^  xhe  door  of 
iheir  apartments  ;  each,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  with.hu  little  pot  of 
charcoal  burning  before  him.  \.     .^ 


I  4   -' 


fimajptlBjiauetjiiiiUvhcifeadtd  flioie  Bnifaio«d«)n  jp  u^vr  ooatiiH 

Glooio.reigpa  in.thipk  aij^5}ce  awim4;5n(i^omid'^jyjj,^^;j   ^j.^^^ 

TbcFvf»«<;d  oarrspnd  not  the  sb^e  of  VCTr«''><>^'»  «'«i«"* 
Not  a  splash  of  the  s!qw  atncken  water  JsTieafcf,  , 

^Somy  on  ChfcVarc-MWrrte;  ahrfWiSt  IhinlHs'^Wlh"'^^  ^«  ,^°"«** 
"      •  Atti!^sh^AmtfieVtt*^T«eSthit'dkw^-ft<it4'bfeft«fi»'«  «"i  oiadw 

.   «^'i'  iSinbin|f»fWiii^i  ji«idncfDld>in  tbeftthflmU^tlcai  li  nh  huiis^oiq 
..  V  .  ...'.Mi    >    .  rr  JS«alak>dolr^inr(Wc44rin0{4^l  mU  io  siodw 

HatoLtbe  oarkness  scal'd  up  every  foemaa'a  eye?—       ... 

'  •  '  '  '  '"•  Can  noWinel  through  the  bU6Viriid«rgKr«W'''«*- «'*^J<^  "''^ 
5...   J    .'«'•»•'    -J  »^'  'THfeiiyih%wtt6«poWc*'h^'«f4HlrteMldwbrtii 

■   •   -^  '*ouU;Sl)anJ4^rff ^Ih^y  arc;  od'iHee,  atlfl  wItW  tHehPitt^fBfc?;^^ 
'  '  "Aff  high  hope  cab  chcrirffe;  atifl  v^loiff  •e^'*rfi^,*AJbn.'i  SouoM  Io 

'    t  'Y«wr'Mrr«i^<8twaM)0gjlto:«MiMtt#fttitf  .  :./>/no'»  uil)  »i  rbi^nod 

.A«  the  pqnukwcf.mwch^.  to  liavocR  tjicy  gy,4  ..^  ^.^^  ^.^^,^,,g  ^^ 
And  noye  thejare  seen,  by  the  weak  star-snmc,         . 
'      -  •     •'  And  the  death-shots.bduftd  over  the  slUmberTfrg'brf/W  '  ^^^^^J^^ 

Now  pull  harder  on  through  the  deadlVshowefy    >J'Onj;f    ow 
*  '  •  That  the  frednrtkn  may  slav,  btit  can  nitret'cMer^  ,?.ni.uq^X«!l 

'  Thfoiigh  the  smdte,  and-  tlie-btee;  andth^'ircM^M,  ^^  ^^OitBth 
>  Atifl  the^hakkigii!}riknd«he6ulphMr(»albi  i.  t>i)ti>iii^Ti  l  bjmii; 

'..  Th^y.vrovibenci.'thi^  hflive,<ferctd  to  wjIoftyi4«pK7mQji;oi:;-wol 
....J   ,    .Tli5pjhavc.)yid«lK«caUcr'd  (Confusion  aod^>vxeQ^^.,jt    g,^ffj£^ 

And  th^  ocean  reddens  with  tne  hot  nfie-tiae  }         - 

■  .  '/.  :      That'smokes  down  hh  gdfy  j^ifb^.'^*^  Jiniiisva  tfi 

He  has  tuihfiM  from  the  combat — he  runs  telrfw,  ,7*        _, 

His  flag  flies  not  over  his  proud  8t6rti 'n6V,"^*^»''»"^''^  iaoaittb 
His  own  £smiralda  is  Liberty's  prey. 
She  thall  never  araio  her  vain  tyrant  obey ; 

Freedom's  banner  above  her  waves-— 
And  »haU  wave,  and  shall  triumph  1  for  come  is  the  hour 
When,  mocking  the  imposture  of  heaven-held  power, 
Man  dares  to  be  mas*  AfidJK^iiinger  resign 
To  the  Turk  or  the  Spaniard  hii  own  right  divine 

Of  resistance  to  tyrants  and  slaves ! 

L. 
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t  1    .  ♦! 


Mm.E]>i«Mi<-^Wkytii»  lAptild  beSIuks^  ^o«t  is  mora 

than  our  love  for  the  poet  can  iatswer.  uiquite'  among  ma  boasting 
^qrinio^iink  ^ha  JrMitBB  !pm  ikmt^  itfUaef  If»w4mi6#ed  it  ¥ecc^ 
1fi^fya§i«^4hii9fimtdfi)mmAM  jmsM-^ikmMUe  ^aism»'yoft  tft^  liav^ 
t^^Tignn^  lhroiigb>itdtiiiice^(iiite>ittdD«rtt>iftm  «l»l6Ak  Hitik.  ^Tbe 
^qlisfei  ffidi^ilrimrteca'berii  spo(lBW,.oh]bf^adiiar^  &nd 

prm|m^  td  |iel<L  gp^  aa  a«  unqcfatostr  A  gdiat,  tiuit  61iakspedi«  eoidd 
^l^lM  j>i4  Oa0s«  r.jHbw'sickeiHng'  ircte^Rwe  of  *^  it  rmiks  among  bis 
mil^rilnt^(fSNAlc^k^^  those  ^^40  tromd  to  see  a  fctonriie 
%MPr<iili['SSkhasd  ibsiTblrd/^  mmi  wlio  ftttMe.«i«ry  speech  at  ^leir 
t^piflf!  cnAI.  -'Ricbafdis  aatai^  be^spokdn  <^  slightitfglT ;'  nor  k  St, 
s^ifntvo  aayjdyirtngsdy  .pnsaesnn-kssiof'ite'psMVsM  than  any 
qi^lfartofUi^^MiflpBtod  plays/  Butitiiaorks'twd^'sin  ^  stage,  «s  it 
n^iffif  one  aU*«bBerfaiiig  cbaraaterv  ao^ls  Mlof  ehiA^  ftnd'bascle. 
UncdBsmon  •sctiirs'SMd  connaoa*'andieQees'ifltni^  dsS^t'lltt'  itr^-^^t 
iSf'^ltaisted  bx'Cibber*s  legerdemain;  ^t  Avon's  bard  nmst^hte  played 
tp^]iSiWidi«-or  be  is  not  amUsbg.  Sbakspeax^'s  pjaysl06eMdieMi|;e; 
liJ^cApoUo  tricked  oot  by  a.taikir;  others  ifun^  lik«  appt^nti^M  in 
thm  Sutiday^ekidifs.  To  xepibseni  tunnd  of.  .his  motkM  is  avowedly 
hfgwpd^  tilt' power  of  the  scene;  .isnd.itoany,  of  quiet'  ie«S(ty;  are  cnt 
dowi»<9n4o operas*  skdeUms  with,  dveds of  iKnPti  and  stnsw,  stalking 
(om^itd  W  take  die  sBlgr  Iovib  by  the  eadii 

Did  Shakspeaie  sosseiiinesiirite  to  pleasb  himssif)'  itatf<eleas  of  ih^ 
favour  of  a  theatre  ?  TUs  is  asaiitely*  pmbkble  t  '.km  eonHta«n<«d  iftit- 
inff  for  bread,  and  eontinned  it  for  a  oompetsnce  in  his  age;  he  con* 
sidered  his  plays  as  matters  of  pcefitr  lao't  of  fioae  ^  Ibr,  m  his  Sdbnets, 
b»  laanmi^  thl^t  Fortnne  had  notpooiid^d  foriiiii  better  ^*  theft  publie 
n^saiil  wbi^  piiUie.  magnfas .  bisiid.**  Or  waAr.k  that  Our  ancetn 
toss  at  die.  Globe  XheatK  eeMld&aatxMi  tsit«ftd«  poesy,  in  eirery  varkd 
s^«f«»iatbeinl<tb#  the^iifacnidfiife,  the:i»ritdhery  ofiflmcyi  and  the 
ppfsionite  cdoquenoeiof  Him  henot,  iifid  on  shese^aad  tfasse  done,  wAii- 
o^  a.  BBevetrieioii»  aid  ?  Modem  playi^^s'SBre  isne  half  ^ftv  th^  show ; 
ani  the  remateder  are  sftadatOBrs  as  mmxk  as  Avrditaca.  >  Fainist^  Areas* 
n^akem,  and  Hiechimistsiittanpt  tD  leave*  ^othiag' to  the'inii^iMi<^.' 
SuAoess  or  failttse  eqUalfy  li^  that  &calty  dormant ;  for  who  thinks  df 
any:  iking  bfat  whether  Uietr  JabonrsaraweU  or  ill  exited  f  Th^' 
comes  the  poet ;  and  he  must  avbid  all  ^featte-itehngv  as  it  v^tl  not 
"«§¥sako-  the  aoortidg  ciiiseae;"'  netb[ing"reniaAHa  for  him  bat  the 
fiftrp^t-paeeiensy  as  those  who  Kjoiee  in  a  spectacle  mast  Mjbi^  iH  a 
noise*  WWeas  thaaudioQce  at  tfaoQlobe)  awan'they  were  to  expect 
li^  iinoro  thsB  •mental  enpynent,  iveat'  frepared  to  increase  it. 
Tbv<wem  ^m^lledttoi  pMntta  -tharoseiikresuAiagioary  scenes;  and 
ibft'.fSiLertiPO'Of  .•tho<  fancy  iteodcrfed  -tbenaaoM  euable  e#  poetic  Ad-' 
iqg.  The  ^  Tempett,"  and ''  Midsammer  i^ight^  Dream/'  could  then' 
be,beairi.iHiwefttiodly«  Thecfaoi^B  to  ^<  Henry  the  Fifth'*  is  omitted, 
wijtfagmat  .propriety,  on  our  maderd  stage,  lor  who  eobid  obey  bis  di- 


redisiaa? 


', Piece  .oat  ^ar  irspeiifctions  with  yens  tlieagfatB  e 

, ,  Into  4  tUofiainU  parts  A  i vide  one  ^aor 
And  make  imagloary  puUsancs :  .  ,,  ,    •  -^ 

Thintc,  wjiep  we  ulk  of  howes.  that  you  ^eejhem  .-    . 


Love's  LM^ur  Lost.  Hi 

Printing  thciS^p'WncAi^cSfe  Vthe  ?e?cV^^      earth : 

We  «[€  ^ij^,9Sw<m^SiiA\to  ««i*  »«a,  ani  ■BOuM^ieftite  ibilisMfl^kpte 
l9stei^  4f  pwii^T^t  .HiipwriJctaimB,  ^*MidM««w«tlie^*?»t«iiite'^l 
meitn-^A  iikotm  «gr)eeflU»f>tO'  ciilitisistAeicDstiimoiitf  i^isfi9wi$l««3 
preseotifl^^Q. tunny,  IM  do<iHity.JEiiA)^oHitidnr>oft«dilibrb«i(  tifti^'^b^ 
nmoQ  i>f  eostly  ^c^<^,  ,ind^hfi  ineiieHpaEiiitef'tsnisYtitst^iiC  BhdarfMsaff[ 
cipes  not  give  a  pvi>ee^oft9retoracA>mi|iiiBt^i«it)»'lUuse»=^^  btf^Mffff 

from  th^  ''  ftrtbfijfft  iie!^^  of  India//  Anttnqr  ^itd  (!)lddipaiifintp{»«l^ 
the  Tory,  tl^  ofiWIialid^of^AetiiiBiv  aBdntlierTwa^Oditl$CAell'«fi¥^ 

aiisev^r|a.o^^hah9I^MuM^tf  pl^jm^bdoigrimfit  fbiKtbe  vtUg^'oArwltod 
djame,  /^  fiiHidf  liotiiMl mft fttsy^fMtigBifinrsrary  Oiuig^  ltlo€hir^i9W«»^n U 
<<  l4>^8  7];4^oiirx£b«t^' isAft9{pferfcot»rn 

a|udea|8|  tW  fovo^  podaiitcyxif  com^^ffsatioii;  and  cte  KMo^ofbfly^^iff 
^vwg  gainst  Hfttttr&t  btid  tamDC  tfaiftdcararto  Ihe  iitiiMO?^^tp||^e^il^ 
fau)tft.«^r«€iy  ifeammp^.To£  therUfav  and  ^te  poet  is  g«iiM^)l:^  cbifias(f 
to^^e tlienkJji  hitnaftiomr  ^ote  tbey  tonat  iiievity>ly  ^sq^otf^  th^Hi^^ 
selves.  The  scene  is  ever  otititf  cdoo^  aaif  Biore)<WsdtQtJ4;f  to*<i|md 
fkopt  them.vjd)  otttom^  A-  gdpd«huBion«ddangiKM  tff«^^^  pKg^;hbd 
wc^  j<^iii.iii  it  Ifaroiighiui.  ;<iNQtli^ngi  diatvrlia  the  milS^^liliinatiky  of '«H^t 
P9t^,  AU  the  diara^OBS^  lOfiiD  and'^wonaan^'toounlj^  cm:  dowmsli/drd' 
such  asf.  in.  !«Air!.heat^ADai»-fd(dij[ig8$i(r^ 

werQ  At^M)t:fromitte  dadad/bf  Iteing'  fcinaed  >l»  offbf  odr  idfttb^J^dWetf' 
diaco^s^Jsi  fiat^sKgsiiantheif  Jipniliiig  partycdltiNsn^d  wH.  fl^tf^- 
Majesty  i^elCib^-eoniiteikmabltt^gbBtfei^    aitd^w^  tiiik  Irf  th6('^«u' 

find  <)uxi«Wa>alffaty»^  hfltaa^i-  iWe  .ana  icarsied^  btfi^  -tA  ^eMd^-^^ttfY 
£U;(abe^».  vbeni>ahiTnlroiis^kf^ghito..b  iitidareftand  t)iffrpo§tiy' 

If  as  fit  least  on  a  par-^itii  «  aoiumaaaent,  aiai.tfaat  a'pliifeldiiopliat^'wte^ 
nat  8<>  di^U  as-  a  day  <o£Btate>7i»fifla  Jkficrf^&'St  feH  in  lot^e^Ch  dhrtf- 
afpha)[>6t>  aodf  ini  0ii^iDtet:bir^ihea  modent/IfetlciAea,  \«i6r«  evi^ 
cai^eArl  notto.open  Cheiritfootliamdioatldae  ^vidiettce  ^  t^iy  havittj^ 
'' fed  ^iC^l^daioMeci  that 4»e^hrddin'a'baDk.''^  'I  '  '-      '  '^^ 

.  Objf^ioiiaiaraAtadft  to^.the  pbverty  o£di6  fable;  :afld  to»'^tI^i!i^t'^' 
of  8)fjll4a(b9  Q9iitnivitnce,    Bot  tluaiia  a  ooHiedy  dr -fSoa^^irM^cln)'  liM" 
the  (aiiMW  vfoudd'  hkive  dcatra^ttd'kia  own  paarpos^^had  ha^  ¥dmift^(^ 
aninWacy^f  plot»  or  |4aced'hiatrinnict^  iatsitiiatiMirtoPtSli^fdl^'' 
tke  wilder  pavsaions^     A  readfer^.fifHo  dui  ea^r  idtd'ttao-ts^ifft'Of^^ 
wprk,  .nillftatd  stiffickotiMteaesl!  t6  k»pliis[  attbmibn'^ifr<3|h 
Aa  09  the  chai^  o^a  ^Mni.  tfftlaannfeioiMv^nfciHi,  irtera  tUe  fotff  lbve^'< 
follonr  eacb.othelr  (Jotheaainebpoti  aiidr<wbeidibreai6f  iftettf-'tl^^ 
loy^-i^f^^i  Mid  hidi^ihfiiaselTeft^  by  fcnnis^iainiNig^^  iy(Efei,J|d«ii%^ 
that  may  be  considered  of  little  weight.     Three  of  the  lovers  %S^')S^'^ 
artificial,  that  tutfaiMg^'cauld  beinate  fitfliirid'^^'^''^lich  to  pen  a 
sonnet  to  his  lady,  not  onlybecatisi^it  wal^trntW  Iflifi/^wecto  speak  to' 
her,  but  becau&  it  was  the  fasWbn  to  p^  soirti'iili'/*/'  Then  again,  each 
mnstaigh  her  natnV  in  ii  grove, ''f>ecause  sued  had  been,  time  out  af 


61d  Lovh'LdloitrLbslh 

mind,  \h^\Mei*liiuinl^\iiJ'^'^^^^^  at4h«  tost, 

and  Bitoh's  "eloqiiient  poetry,  mike  aniW^  &n)(6nd^i  '    ^^  cni:(j     . 


with  nis  royal  disgleasure,  n6t  receives  flattery  from  '^rfeat'iHen  of  his 
bWn  makiiiff,  nor  can  he  d^spfee  Costard  the  cilown,  HJ«  wit  allows 
hini  to  sport  a  jest,  and  his  good  tempei'  to  take  <>ne  !(rombtlrer8;  and 
at  all  times  he  is  superior  to  playing  the  monarch  orrer  His  associaies. 
Loogaville,  "  well  fitted  in  'the  arte,  g^rious  in  arms,"  and  the  "  well 
accomplished  youth,"  Duma?n,  are  as  much  kings  of  Yhe  conversation 
IriSihltdMlf^  ^A  »w«aorifi0SS  of  courtly  pleBBMrqar,  isai.  .(h«.  fashicH^  ^ead  the 
Ml^iSM'of  tlieday)  gi^6  these  youths  a  buttttrfly^ovHioiiiOtf* feeing  h^okr 
^rnkmifi  JSth<yla#»  they-YviUbe,  ahd  'learned  ones,  »fiiid  itli^liAt  ih»jmA 
%it>At^e>ytBxi^  so  th«y  are-  to  Bimdy^  very.haFdi  Bfid  ^'-n^t  ^Orrfi^Qita 
woman  in  that  term,"  with  other  strict  doseiffvapcefl  tm^jbii^:  t^^ifiig 
and  watching,— easy  to  *' r^qcard  ip  a,  schedule*"  '*hf^^  oaths  are 
taken,  and  Biron,  from  pnrfi  goodfellowshipk^  joins  the  *^  ({oly  Alliance." 
Biron,  whose  ascendant  mind  cannot  butconvsinoe.  thektiCDmmon  sense, 
^/M  «#ntrol  ovsejf . their  foUjr,  He,^g]y^»r^.rallji«;^,t^^.aU,ii^ 
MMiimmivm  naxtbe  fir&t  tQ  ^'i:ea^ou  ,against  ;re^4<ng4*.'  3))3k^F^r^> 
iB^roHiiwas  before  him ;  ^nd  jje^r.  h;^  ^p^Jl^i:?,iji  ^,<|lq$pt,o^ght  tp,  ?<>» 

'^Scndy  is'Hkeldie  HeaiBtt'Sglonein  SQD,.^   •'    .*    > 
''t .  i      I  <       •  That  wiU  not  be^kitp  ie«i«h'4  with  taucy  ^Qokt » 
Small  baveQ9Aii(Hial|)iodd€r9  ^vi^f.wxMi»     ,. 
, Save  base  ajilhority./ifyc^p^hers  books." 


'.I 


( > 


«i 


So  study  evermQre  19  ovei[«ihot. ; 


»M 


r  .  I 


^  ,,  J  While  U  doth  study  to  have  wliajl  it  would, 
jlt  doth  forget  tg  do  the  thing  it  should; 
And  when  11  hath  the  thing  rthutiteth  most,' 


\  • 


4  ' >  '" -i  .'-  '^i'^iVs  w*n,  aVto#n»s  ^i<!h  fire ;  9^  wtm,io4otti'" 

The  **  admired  princess,"  "  a  maid  of  grace  and  comblete  majesty," 
with  her  three  lovely  girls,  soon  brirtg  the  gentlemen *lo  their  senses. 

Then,  for  broad  comic,  what  a  lii&t  of  unconscious  drculsl  We  have 
a  "  refined  traveller  of  Spain,'*  a  "  tougb  Signor,"  "  this  child  of  fancy, 
that  Armado  bight." 

"  One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vtriu  tongue 
Doth  ransh  like  enchanting  b&rnion y  i 
A  man  ofcomplimciite." 

And  he  '<is  in  lovcj.  yea,  he  loveth ^?  and asiks  favour, of  the  "sweet 
welkin  to  sigh  in  his  face<"  Holoferpes  sulks  aboiU  wi)di  the  ghost  of 
A(^«ad;..Y4^y.Y«^  Itia.  J^i^itb,  rX^is  ^pr^^t9u^  ^cbooh|[)|^ter  was  a 
jmtiK^  Ml  Florio,  who  gave  ihe  y^pild  ajmge  vplu'm^  ofharp^iwbr^s,  mis- 
'Calkd^a  dioticq;^^y;  Jbe;.prproked  Shakspeace  by  so;ne  ugly,  daubing, 
apd  Sh»kftp^wp»  iu  returi^i.  j^aint^.  hin^  9^  fidl  length*  He  *' smells 
false  Latin,"  and  can  "  humour  the  ignorant^'  in,  bad  v^rse^,' — "  a  gift," 
quoth  he,  *'  that  I  .have,  simple,  simple !  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit, 
&c."  and  he  is  "  thaiJuur  for  it.^'  Moreover ,he  will  play  three  of  the 
worthies  for  his  owasbarei  V  thrice  worthy,  gentleip^^au !?  -  &nd  *'  will  not 
be  put  out  of  countenance/'     bir  Nathaniel,  '^  Um. hedge-priest,"  is  his 


may  mV  parishioners ;  .takes  oi^t  nis  tablc-pook  to  note.  9  "  luou  lin- 


.'H 


b^  pardoix  q(  the  old  courti^r«  Boyet^.  for  placing  liini'in  sue))  Qoiiipany. 
iu»  '*he.  if  Cup^ V  £>^axidfatlj^r>  and  l^rns  n^ws  o/ liim/' one  "fliat 
kifiaed.iiway  Ilk, liand  in  courtesy!,^ and  ,    ^'/^  /.  1,.!  ,  .       -i'^^ " 

.  Aii«l  mUe**M4gau;^>vhpn  God. dpthplpwe, '.,.,,  ,     .    .    .j^^^^. 

'  OMt&fd,  in-  hit  vuMieity,.  koki'-.on  him  as-'^a  •sviwm,  f^L  lOGt^mtfl]^ 
tsicymi  )^  4Lmi  Cotcattl  is^  chuming^-^hfi  *<  had  .rather  pniy  -it » m^T^fi^ilk 
nMttoii  itid'^rridge,^han  &st  a  week  widi  bran  toid  Wat^^"  WldihlNi 
ihtf  eaptfciij  td  hope  heshalt  M  fast joaa  full  atoinaGfa.T  AU: i^9t^.g^lr 
e»y%p^fld^,or'ape  toapealc'iii      •    -•  •'..•■♦,  im-   -i;  j^i^m.  « 

^T^Hata  |)htasei»  ^flk^n  IcrmtipMcUe^  '    '      "'  '   "       "    ^^'■' 

* '"  "  Rg«fc* pedaniical/*   ■  »-j.i»/ ,irji.<l 

*  '**"niey  h^  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  aad^tdld^<te  Mrafw/' 
'as  the  little  boy,  Moth^  tells  us,  that  '*  handful  of  Wh,  «*tfO'f»IKe]MM8 
hitf  experience  by  his  penny  of  obaetvatioa/*  not  4oe^  y(»aii|^  io^ojih?^ 
the  joke's  sake,,  and  with  the  best  eff^t,  in  A^  fhtt-MdWtalki'kliwigh 
old  enough  to  laugh  at  tii-**^  chomefeM  idle  poet  'has. 'introduced  to 
prove  the  abmtidity  of  men  priding  thmneWes  on  the'  deformity  of  lan- 
guage. Oh  1  1  have'fbi'gott^n  Dull  the  cbftstabteff'^'a  inim  of  good  re- 
pute, carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation/' — "Via,  goodman  Dull!  thou 
bast  spoken  no  word  all' this  while: 

"  Dull,  Nor  understood  none  neither,  «ir."  ■/  ' 

Thanks  to  these  inverted  commas,  t  have  made  a  brilliant  paragraph, 
and  hope  it  will  teach  my  readers  to  read  **  Love's  Labour  Lost."  In  the 
mean  time  let  nei  refresh  them  with  thos^  often  i^^ote^  li^^es,  the  cha- 
rfurt^  of^iron:.    .  ,  .,.  , 

.f    •     •    •    ♦    *'A  me^ficru^au,', 
. ,        //      ■   .  Within  the  limit  of  becouiing  oiirili, 
I  never  spent  an. hour's  uYk  withat;   ^ 
Hi&  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit;    ' 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doih  caich/'   ;-    i  ^ :  •  im  A  *:;.i: 
The  oikher  turiiha  to  a  fMxthrmpviiig  je^f.)  v  .- .( > 
Which  hU  fair  tongue  (coMcejt'fr  csippsiiorV    v  L 
Delivers  in  such  apt  aod^j^icious  wojpds,,.,  ,,i  A 
That  ag^d  ears  play  truant  at,  his  tales, 
■*•   '       '        Ahdydtin^€fhearing8aTCquiteta^«hcdj^/'l  m  2i*»  J3il^.^ 

'  '  '  •8Yys#eet!'att<l'vetubleiBhUdlscouR»^^^  ■'  ''  '^  oj  al'^'n*^ 
And  now,  altnosr'a  noVelty  I  b^liev*,  -ibiit'h  t*1i^ft*t»dr  itat^'pii. 
sage  IS  little  known,  here  a  a  Idng^^  ili'.aiti  of'^^k^^k^^h^fMnj. 
It  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Biroh,  at  the  coftdusftwi  bftfift  Sbeire/^aftrf^iie 
discovery  in  the  grove.  Never  was  io  true  and' se^betfUidfiEiV  *'<!a^pli- 
ment  paid  to  worfien.   '      '  .      -  m.         ..,.;».  I  ,>.:  i 

'  ^«  Have  at  you  iHen,  a^fcrion^s  Men  at  j^rrtisl    '  '*  "     /''  ''   ^'  I' 

'Considcf  What  yon  f^rst  did' sWearun't*",'-^'  "\    ^^  ^  »i»'     '  >'- 

To  fast,-*ilo-Bittdy;-^mUo  ice  noit^iimatttty-^  I    it.  'j.i./. 

I    <•.(.  ^^itrMtBon  *gaiiiBC' the  kingly  stat/onofiyouliKl  i     .r..  :  .,  >.* 
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Say.  can  you  &st  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  youiMr.. 

And  aJitAwMfc'dngtfiia^rt  mifedr^/   *'   ;'^"^: " ,; 

And  vidiclrettisi  y^tr  K^e^yow'd  to  ^tudy/lprds^  . 

In  thalHe^Mib!o£y0a!|isAfc'rord>A^6m  hb  booti:^    .  '!    .^  ^ 

Can  ymv  still  dMaOft,  abd  ^ore,  ^hd  th^rcolu  looV^.'    ., , 

Vwf-ythemmoMf^cki,  my  lord,  oV  yoti,  or  you^ 

Have  fifumk  the  gfMiiMtt>p9tqdy'»  excellence^      \    ^ 

Withouti4kciiMNnjp<<if  a 'wotiaan't  1^? 

From  womttite  cyeaqdli^  doctrine  I  deriye  : 

They  are  the  groundi^he  books>  the  academies^ 

From  which  doth  spring  the  tme  Promethiao  (ire» 
I/.  .Why,  nniversabpbikrtftg'pfisohs  up 

The  nimble  spirits  in  the  artwriea  ;  - 

As  motion^  ^nd  ^opg-^luriog  action^  torpi . . 

The  sinewy  yigonr  of  the  traveller. 

"  ^QW^.fw  nqj  kokiaff  on;  a  w5tnten*s  face,     \ 
on  liavoin  thaxIbfsworiYthe'iMeiif  ^^»    ' 
'  An^  Study  too,  the  c^ser  of  ydut  TOW  ^ 
r^" '    ''  !Por  where  is  any  author  im  Ihewodd       -  •  :    *  •  • 

Teiches  such  beauty  as  a  wohi^d's  eye?  , .    .  /-    »       i  ,..  ••  *    * 
i    Lteming,  is  but  an  adjtmct  to  ourself^ 
r>  ' Aaid  tvhere  we  are,  our  feamitig  likewise  !«.  .       ^  .  ^h-y   *: 

«,  ,:    ',  TThfin^  whsn  oartcltei  we  see  in  fedies*  eyes,  *     ,  .^  • 

w  \    I  DoweoAtrikewiecseerourieftrtiittj^there?  '   '    "       V 

^'^  ;'     0,  wehavemadi^avowldstBdy,  ismb,  ••      ••    •■  ♦»  ^''''"^  *;*  ' 
•"' '       And  in  that  yow  we  bavefof^w^rnovrbonks^  '    "    '^'' ■^■•'  '• 
»""''     '.  For  when  would  you,  my  liege.  Of  .youf  Of  yo9,  /  • 
:  '<"''•      In  leaden  contemplation.  ha;re  fouifdo)«t,  ,  •.•    >-^ 
.'-^i       'fei<^  fiery  numbers,  as  tne. prompting  e^^s      ^  ^.  i 
,.'•'.    Of  bea«t4»>iis  tutors  have  enrichMVou  with  ?  . 

.I'Olher  slowaits.entivelt  k«ep  th«  Drain,  *        '*  '" 
\^  ,  ,^  And  therefore  finding -bart-aof  pisactlse^,  '" 

W    Scarce  ;ihow  a  harvest  of  tKwr  heavy  iM^'^     ••  ' 
^*\    ■  ,  But Ipv^  first  learned  in ^Jadtf^ayosb  ■    '••       *    "^ 

'{'*'''^' Lires' pot  alone  immured  in  ijietijiiii, ,.       i»    t   i       •    .  .- 
«'.■ '"'j;  Bnt^^  the  ^lOtion  ofallelemenVSij   ...   /  j.x.  ■. 
'J,  I'lj  VCMwscftasswFftas^^honght  iii  every  power,^.j  .-  ,i,  ,,.♦  ^     ... 
oi  "u  -.  .'And-givtb  td  itvery  power  a  double  power,         '  \  \  ... 

Above  their  functions  and  theif  6fRces. 

,  A  loyer's  eyes  will  g^zeap  fai^.bniid^  '     »   ■'-    ^  '  "     -  ' 

'^'^      A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowea^sitontfi/    >*'.  -   •'   •    ' 

''^^ ''"^  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  atopfWf)  •  • 
iiff^*'^*'^h6/te*9*f^Mg^imot6so{i^  and$tm'i\Ae,- .  ...    ..  i 

1..:  >"  Thpw  AHrthb  fender  horns  of  cockled  snails'^      .       ,, .   ^o m 

J,,-:  t,  Ktime'sTMri^itt  {]Vo^b«d««ty«Battt;hns  gross  in  taste  f.    , 

..,;  u  .For  vakiufMS'tiot  kme.aiHei>aiites  '  ^' 

,JtUl4jlisr.^iigAfw^^  '  '"     '  '■'''   "  "  '■•■■^^ 

**        Subtle  aaabhinx :  *s  sweetr,  aid  nliisjadv       »   /-♦-••.    ^ 
^-^^  '^  As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  str»i%;  wiiWA  hair; '    ^      •.<.;.■ 
,li  1  '••And'When  love  speaks,  tbc  yoioe  ^fAU  4lifr«^»       '      ■  "  ^  ' 
•i  •  *  'Jrfalfes  Heaven  drowsy  with  the  hsump^on^.. 
,;,.  •.  N0f8r  iteftt  poet  (oucti  a  pen  to  write,  -/.i  :• 

.1  VeiJl  hiiJnk  wert  tetnperd  with  love'S  sigtis  j  ^  .      ,  . 
^  ,.     O,  then  Hif  ^kws  •would  ttvhh  savj^  ears,       '   '     ' 
^      ,    Aijid  plant  in  iyrap|»joildhiitnili^r  "    '' 

From  women's  eyes  this  doclfiiM  librm » i  '    ^ 
^    ' '   ^thcy  sparkle  still  the  right  FromdhilM  firtf;     «     • 
''    '  "7lVeyat«  the  books,  the  arUj  the  academiea, 

,    Thai  show,,  contain,  4Bd.nopriBli'«l|.Ahe*«otU7 
'",  ;Pf^f,  noncaialllu  *M«ht4>nMrcs.«j»ollt«t.  '  '     y 
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Or,  kceoi^  ^)M  X%  ».w^w,*|5<mH  wiU  urtre-Aiipk.bD  A 
For  wftabq^'^^yk^  ^j^j4^,^h||firfl*iipilol«hBeji-*fcriJ  " » 
Or,  fprlovc^  sake.  f».wow|c^qt,l(P>Wtril>tt«ayf«^nc  ) 
Or,  f6rmen>sak^  the  iuMhA».Q*Att»bwwo»^-^''* 
Or  womeriS  aefcp,  py  whom  ViSsOmV  •*  iienvt  ?» '^I I 
Let  us  ofacieliisaonr  oattuiyio  fin4««weWi;-  f^^iW 
Or  else  we  Ipse  owselvc*  to  |e»«|>  Vnf  itelhr.r -v  mc'l 
It  U  relttiqa  to  bjjthusfojmwom  }.Mr  -  oot  -»ib  ^-idT 
For  chcinty  itseirj&iijfil*  thoilafr^i- ;  .m.,-  .«Mrf//  riioil 
And  who  can  sevef  )q\€  fwn.filMnr*«y»?  •  >   '''''l*  ^X^  fj*  M. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  sobca:  monotcHiy  of  the  quidt  toOitj^  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  1  have  passed  the  greater  pn^t  oTtHf  Uff^was  en- 
hrened  by  the  erection  of  one  of  the  ^frcfttfeist  cotta^^^'lh^V^jw  sprang 
into  existence  in  brick  or  on^pajJef'.  'All' strangers  go  tpi  f^e,lju>sedale, 
and  few  "cots  of  spruce  gentility**  ar^  so  weS  lyortli  s^if^^l  Fancy 
a  low  irregular  white  rough-^ast.builljdmg  thatched  wit^  .veeds(.  covered 
with  roses,  clematis,  andf.passiQa^flowera^  standing  on'  a  JsnoIT  of  fine 
turf  amidst  flower-beds  4pd  shrubberies  and  roa^ificent  elm^»  backed 
by  an  abrupt  hill,  and  looking  qVer  lawny  fklos  to  a  green 'common, 
which  is  intersected  b^  a  ^ay  faigh  rbad,  dappled  with  pQ])d^  of  water, 
and  terminated  by  a^  pretty  yillkge  edging  off  into  ricti  w^qdlands : 
imagine  this  picture  of  a  j/!ace  tticl:(id  out  wltli  otmmejnt^  of  all  sorts, 
conservatories,  roseries/  rb^tlc  seats,  American  borders,  Godiic  dairies, 
Spanish  hermitages,  and  flowera  stuck  as  close  as  pins  in  a  pi^ushion, 
with  every  thing,  in  short,  thai  mifbt  best  become  the  Walk  if  an  ex- 
hibition-room, or  the  baek'scen^  of  a  play  t  conceive 'ibhet'linterior 
adorned  in  a  style  of  elegance  urilf  ifl)i6re  fanciful^  ai^d  it  TjfilJ  hardly 
appear  surprising  that  this  •''tthiqtie  bjjou,"  as  the  adver^^ifements 
call  it,  should  seldom  want  a ''tenant.,  ,'Tjhe  rapif  successmbf  these 
occupiers  is  the  more  extraordinary  matter^.,  Byery  bodv.us  uvUling  to 
come  to  Rosedale,  but  nobod'y  $Uys.  .  >  .    /-> 

In  the  first  place  it  has  the  ori^al'sia  of  most  orfiaflienteid]  c^^ttages, 
that  of  being  built  on  the  ^undaiiiott  ahd  within  thte  walls  o^  a  real 
labourer's  dwelling;  by  v^ieh  ftcWftljle  piece  of  edpi^my't^ 
saved  some  thirty  pourim  ift  l!ie  exj^nse  of  making  jqaU^i  rooms 
mere  nutshells,  and  the  whole  house  incurably  i^ijaj^r-Hf^  M^  bothing 
of  the  inconvenience  of'ttie  many  apartments  which;  wer^erejbted  as 
after-thoughts,  (hl^a^ddencladf  the.work,  andar^  only  tobk  c6t^  at  by 
outside  passages  and  French  wiildow^ddort.  Sec<Aid})^^^i!at^ii^essary 
part  of  a  two-story  mansjlafli;  the  fltaifcase,  -—  -*^^i^^^t'^'  ^ 
architect,  proprietor,  mdfbkMeli,  «riff  ttever' 
the  ladder  being  one-tA^^tldbeiiaV^ray  aB  ^h 
bourer  accidentally  left  beMhd' Wacf*  discovered  by  diei  wprkmeoT  on  his 
return  perched  like  a  bird  on  the' top  of  the  roof,  he  having  taken  the 
me^od  of  going  up  the  ctiinmey  as  the  quickest  way  of  getting 'down. 
Tbis  adventure  occasioned  a  call  for  the  staircase,  which  was  at  |ength 
inserted  by  the  by,  and  is  as  ^licb  likea  step-ladder  in  a  darj^forner 
•8  any  thing  well  can  be. *^ '  -Thit^ly  and'liastly,  this  bejiwtiJul.^de  is 


tUfTrri-i  r- 


*  This  forgetluliiess  it  adtHietli*i))M/(  •A'MnMftt  it^bi£teht  h  said  tabirv  faa^ 
peatd  to  Madame  d'Arblay  ia  tkcl^redioflof  a  dOttSgis  btillt  from  the  profits  of 
"•r  adini  rable  Camilla. 
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mgko  I  thpwwglily  /  i«ywr<rtgdfa»>nd?  rtwiftywiifor^iMeii  xflyiylii^rtvmittr'One 

gaihiii^  upfecxiB  b^w  Idue^a  founcaiiivr-^  howiif  of -fAtdpfip^r .  WMiid 
ir  ihersdUAnrdbge;  in  iSm'siusineirit  i^{>topQrlU0tiaWy  dkifefe  0iid  hoi^ 
gitlbgp.littk'Bbaiob/andiia.sfaeHer;  jsuid  9ll.cbeyo4if.'fQ«|iti\k  i9<av^er<- 

bak^dioiisfi*  Hvery  i^omicj  aiinuisqpiesftde:  ihe  Mdcxwn  Qikie6e»iiiU 
of  jars  and  mandarins  and  pagodas ;  the  librai^y  Egyptian;  att  covered 
mSh  la^oglv^cay:  -and  >«ifarj«ifig  wA  furoiiure,  cr<H}f>dde«,  and 
tpfaynxes.  Only,  ihiak  q£  »«i«9odiie  couch  ami  a  sp^yiix  aofe  I  Xhef 
sfei^  flL  Turlodi  tefiUb  and  dior  i»  < «  GoiUq  cb^pdL  Nov  Bi^Ush 
ladies  and  genderiien  ia  theit  efvi^ryday  apparal  ]o9k  e^^^fdipi^yout  of 
place. amongst  such  tmmxamry*  The.coaUiHie.woA't-.dP^H  is  not  in 
k&epiiig.  Besidcd,  the  fvop^rti^  tbemadLv;^  are.  ap^  io.ge^  sbift^  inmk 
oiie  scena  to  another^  9tid  all  manner  of  anou)^^  aris^th^ico^iia? 
qlmce.  The  mitred  chairs  and  scireeoa  of  iho>  chapel,  ^a  ^v«qr#¥|»r 
vigfat  and  tell  and  carved  and  priaacly,  were  mixed  up  od41y^^l»^^gl( 
wftk^  i^nat  Chinese  bonaea(  whHat  by  some  atrange  4raQipo^ium  a 
|iait  of  nodding  mandarins  iguced  amoa^.the  Egyptian  mi9nsltefa>  tmA 
hy  die  aid  of  their  supei natural  uglineas^  really  loohi^  hum^B-  Then 
the  room  taken  up  by  the  vafioua  knidulaekery,.  the  .mnai^^  aod-unf 
iwimeaftdft  gemendon  <]f  gewgaws  I  it  alway<9  seeo9ied  %o  i^^q  ^  aofpiia 
MKMce  hoitaeiBatds  than  the  house  would  hokL  And  the  saui^iWU)^.i]^ 
garden.  You  are  so  begirt  with  gaiiaflicki  and  featopiif ,  f^Wtm  ahoy^ 
and  flowers  bdow,  that  you  walk  aboul^  undev  a  pe4p^«AiL  sens^'Of 
tie^nasy  of  taking  care»  of  doiag  miacbiefi  now  bobbkig  Qgai|»a|  a-sweotr 
briar,  in  which  rencontre  you  have  the  worst ; .  now.daj^ed  i^gawt  b|r » 
wioodbiue,.to  the  dbcemfiture  of  botb  parties ;  now  revec^i^JKkg  all  .your 
vrrongs  by  tri|]/|>ing  up  an  unforiUnate  balaaai  i^-^-^bonnetaiiCO^islwtSijwd 
^duaees  in  cqilal  peril !  The  very  gaideners.  $tep  ^gH)gef^i  ai|d  ^f^k 
their  aprons  tightly  round  theakbeicare  they  venture  jnv@i  thai  faix^demeaHe 
of  theirs  wittdi  is»  864o  say,  overpeopled-  ■  In  abort*  fiiosed^  J9  aplace 
^to-iook  at  liather  than  to  Uve  in«^a  &cl  which  will  he  receiv^cii  mtlir 
not  dispule  by  some  scores  of  tenaiMs^  by  the.propiistpr  ofihe  Cowty 
Cluonicle,  whp  keeps  the.advertis«oie»ft  of  this  f*  m^atahle^fi  vilj/iL*ii;9ftr 
asantly  sM,  to  hia  no  silall  ccaohtuient,  and  hy^ll^Q  .neigbhoitfJi|[)eiid^ 
laarge»>to  whom  the  suocesabtii>f  now  &ces»<naw  Uveo^i  jSC^i^w.^^m^ 
pages  diiving  about  ottr  rusiie,  bnes,  and  8onuitii|aei^,Oi)qup)iiag)aiVAry 
«^ty  pew  inour  village^ohurch^  has  long  supplied  a  source, Qif,oofia(erfi|- 
as  constant  and  aa  varioua  as  the  WeaUiek«         *  >    i-..- " 

Th^  first  person  who  ascertained,  by  painful  expeomeo^  tliat  Aoaedafe 
uninhabitable^  waa  the  proprietor^  a  simple  youqgniau  from,  tlyenenr 
town,  who  unlnckily  took  it  into  hia  bead  thai^  be  bad  » lta$l)e  for  aioohi- 
teototfe^  and  landscape^avdening»  and  so  Avth  1  aod  &lHng  into  tiM^.handa 
of  a'Londbn  nphobterer  and  a  country  nucserymans  aasiated  by  a  «cene- 
padntct  ffom  one  of  the  theatres,  produced  the  eflR>rt  of  genius  .that  I  have 
'endeavoured  to  describe*  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  fimnd  thafe  nobody 
^odld  Hve  there ;  and  with  the  advice  of  the  AurseryMia*  the.uphot- 
stevei^,  and  the  sccne^paiaier^  began  to  talk  of  improving  ia«^rebuildi4^ 
and  new-ihodelling  \  nay  he  actually  went  ao  jbr  as  to  4iand  fojc  the 
hneldayer^ut,  fortuualciyforoturttianof  taile»:behadAwifii|  madahe 


and' tlMi'btll^  feUH'ped'ito  ioMfAiMAtJin»iidf  JitevimpM 
s{«MiBbkk^to<4iilP  #D4<toy<<iAtrifori4bk  iwdt<toittkib<faweiiBi.tl»aiaffcptM 
plaiMr  St  Bu^  4f«er«^  ttp  ii4kmiiig^4id9etflifi9&ni6At^iad  tmfltd«tber^§nrfiBM« 
lUg'OCcupettit^'iiilO'H  «bviving-kii(ili0vdi<  jMUkj^^\aui^t^9f  ttraiOs]^ 
i^'i^Hush  WJklUiti'  Taftty^u>E|q;  'iimytt«d>^MdgsiiBridgfft^^ioi]ili^^8«dond[ 
dMght^  ^f  Mvi  SaoKft^l&aldiir  attomepf  «^1«mi!^  Aaki;Jack3gibnrMi> 
Sfttnuel  Sf«^'WQs')eh«^lio«nr<iii  which  lie  ^eifmred^^a^Bo^^iit-Uw^mm^ 
ptoGiUMt  in  t)«&  attsicle  6f  leM^Bthmi*  tbe  mo  lovflsvtov  fthookheiiioiail 

>  First^m  th«  lisfc  ^ft*  abtidd-aod  1lt«d6g*ootn(00i9&«a(modii&e  iam 
aix  montkd  of  tiheb  wtfptiblfr  >in>  this^^switiet^  lietiiiMito^  Tbejjsnxvt^ 
tovttdft  tlie''end«(f  A«gti«ti¥tUl  ^gveatrBtiimeo^MrvaM^iiolrse^  ^pgk^ 
and  carriages^  wtfU  l^eaktd.  mik  b^dttl*  itt»«u».  Dhe  ?v«r^f|R>ifiU9iii 
had  white  Tibb6ti»mimd'tb«9tV'necki,  so  >«(d6Miid  #»»  thein<i8|oieiii^q 
and  had  each^  ^'^€^  weii^eM^biy  inflfonnedk  entcitf  ithnife  alice.pfjJiTfl^ 
di»gf«eake  wkdA  ite  happy  eoupkiiMiunied  iirom  ohnrdi.  -  Xhe./bridsi 
iw^in ^ervdyy *%iOdy'^ eittfept  my^df^cidlad^iibio,  aadtviioaiil  tfaoii|M 
ptatlyr  hcid  beM  a'^raai  hefar^M^iMd  iiiatM^  4bir  love  the  day  «he  came 
of  age.'  6be^WBai}^glit'«»f  fe«|ii,%hdf>ala  of  ooiiii^lexi6ii»jJwi*h»^]iiti&N 
«ia«i  «f  brown  bain^  tttiUl  iia^eyM^^  a  flwreet  aniik,  a^aofi;  mutu  and  ai| 
iiir  ofiiMMktfQrithat  eki4g  abottt^ihev  like  a  vttt^  I>iieve^Ba«r.»(taoi« 
loveable  -ereatiMe.  He.  waa  dork'  ^and-  uUt  and  stoiiti  and)  bold^  iwkh^aa 
aSMred  yet  gieiitl^tMMii^  aitf  a  load  vone < «  eoofident  manaec^  aiad  a  oadi 
paBiieu  for  ahoodng«  Tha^Kvtayedjnst  a ^rtoigfat,  danB^  wliMii.4nna 
he  eotitnTed'tO'get  warned  off  >half  the* manors  in  ibe  neighbouikDodi 
ahd  <wit  deift)lKe;fine^  elm  eathe  latrai  one.  wet'  vgaramgy  <tcy  "epenm 
view  of  the  high,  mad;  -  <ihope>tJbe>tiidr«iage>hasituraed«a&k4p{i|rv  for 
ahe  wa»  a  ffWeeeigende^eredtttmN  •  I  uied  <to/sce  her  kani^g  m^i.ihk 
gate,  Wjiieliiiig  hk  return 'Atmi  Aootiogy'with.'aiiokalfoDd.pBtibnoeJ 
And  her  beimd^  to*  meet  knm  Wbett>:ihei  did  wpipftrJ  ^  Amd  die^fnettf 
eeaxing  plajfalnttss,  Witk'n^iioh  ahe>  petti^  and  ckided'  hevirindivd^ 
dovat  Oh  I  hope  Bheifl  htitppy}  but  I'lbav^I'&ar;  *  •  ^'uuiix  wm- 
HeKt^ueoecdedeMBoaple  fponi  >iii4iV<befere*l^4ioai  fleatad-yepbrta^ 
golden  and  gorgeous  aa  the  ckmdaat^aunsat. 'liaexbauitsbleiriishes^^ 
l^rofUse  ekpendlt«lre^  tmiiievi&otis^'eivetttation'^  tmheard-aii'  loteti^j; 
ortolans;  beeaitees;  Fieaeb-beana^CfadswiM^; «ipe9h^{ien^t:fi^ 
eti'afWbWrieB  all  the  year  roond  ^  a  >ehaiwt  ahd>aiX';'  tw^lee  Uac^faato* 
iMe& ;  'iiiid  parroteand  monkay«'beyoiid«aU  eeetat^i^^tbasg/aifae oaiKnigA 
th&  mdsV  lAodemte  eC  the'raniotnrs  that  pMeeded  tbemv*  and/etici^^ip 
person  in^he  villi^e  iras  piMf>iiring«to^b0^'hanger-dii,aad«iwv5f  sfiap^ 
keeper  in  B.  on  the  loofo^oatfov  a  eilstoaiitf  inh^n(«piidniiii£.aqaiBt>- 
looking  ok)  gelitlemaiilA  a  peii(y^.e&<«,'Wkh  aqukt^ookiag laM  IdQ^  at 
kia^d^,  arid^tookpes^^sipn^  iMv'Vstinaif  folkmngiiB)«fiibdBjipDBe- 
diaise^  Whether  the  halbits  of  this  eastern  OrosBiri  eonteapaddediwith 
hiamodeat  detut  or  hie  itiagiii6eeiittapntatisii)iJwe[]had'no^Jtirae)t0ldi»- 
cover,  iddiough  ftoni  eertaia' ittdieations  i  bonoexvediattpHiiidkanight  he 
said  on  both  Mdes.  -  They  arrived' *ia  ihe  taidHkb  ef  ai  ikw  iQMsiofaer, 
while  tlM^  China  roses  covered  the  a«i)ks  and  l^e* China. asiiera} and 
Dahlias',  and'fbsctasaad  geranianisinfull  blow^/ gayeatanmmet^ibrA- 
^sticy  to  tile l^wn (  buraeaieely  hsd  a  pair^ii|peffb jConanon  PcaQimr- 
books,  bound  in  velvisc,  a«d'a  Bible  wi^  gold  clasps  enteied-inpoasaa- 
tien ef  the^pe^^ at church^'befiiie  there  ^'caMeafrost, a^aipimi^tfinw*/" 


9»i  Afmiih  aiiA^r  gftuwirfb. 

tb9^«eatl«4atr*ita;iAiyrartic»^bee'li  vote  -i-^i'^'''  'i<'"'' 

^iM^MrtWW^^ -^  jQBi^iia^l  a  oilil^fiiin,  ft  kmdioilte  ifinnif  <^  9m^ 
^e^Mm^vmBmUlin  tinikfatttrf  fixed'  hM^'eyM m  Sii^ RoMt^filf  H 

it)irtifiVfd.#|nqp(t)«QB:4^'GaDdA^^         tvhiicli  t«l|gbt  «koMt  hove  mode 

^(|^j^iirtiQ#l;#.i«Hlb'«lteidiiitind^  deOnnfiiiied  bAbhil<>l','aKroided  a 

y.9W^lMef^'tMi;*  8pftiid#  dM?  ainwkv  and  dlsKMnfcrii^  <ln»  ihyn^M, 
tif9)(/ottM(fd  tbrir  untinct  an  the  bawk  woiilA4aiii  a  aittiHilr  Mtfe>  and 
IfW««l^ i  d^'^«QJ :  t>iid>       It  was  what  apaMMMfea^  cidl 'li  tfiri^  tfpea ' 
8IHI9PIW  urMck.  INI119  tifeiDaktad^  meanit Wery  n^aH^ty^f  frintrt  w^iithMr 
6|||Mfi|i  firo«W^«ty»  %9yf  tla^y^  «^«tT  «o  ^Mfch«$f  war  MlMr^  Us 
laA^df^vtdl  ,on  hwidmd^  toeld  tbc^  oppoAilaicy  ta-ridft'td^^otfi^i^lliid^fter ' 
ti^li^ujlda  tbrour  off,  and  sncli  as  shMB  vk^fe m^  f^i^^etXAem  #%fidd'' 
t«ke  •!»  asity  ivalk,  ^xqukitely  drett^  for  thair  healdir'r  sake,  '«bMtQi^^* 
4e««pmri  RCndatvouik    fitill  Sir  RdbaM  ^«  iitiA(MM%lM  i>lfe4i«iMI^' 
iW^wanubg*  ttdlsi  acoaptcd  as  asvitatkoM, '6p(tir«  t6«»4ditMt  eai4ia" 
hadiSMffrtaaicd  duit<  tbere  was  nslther  storey  'a«i4t»  nte^^iMslri^iM^ti^" 
cfp^  ..I|e^ki»pt&oin  every  pMicoataa if  k'ooiiCiliM^'tM«l>«>«tli^^ 
4frp)«tftt^»"e^wmad  baH-aooaaa  and  dtawf0f-rbMAS'4a'^#  ^Mj^'^^^cnHfe'' 
p^-hmN»  apd  fiaally  had  ihe  ^ouilbt't  #f  laaVia]^  ttos^lde'i^Mdiir 
having  even  bowed  to  a  female  darings  bis  Wif.  '  ffbA^fimtl^H^se  df  Id/' 
d||panlar«>  bM 'beea  d^nsntlj  rtnafted.'  Sterne  li^d  '^at  be  ii^as 
frf^taDtd  awaf  by  Misa  Anna  Matia  Shnrnom,  mh^  bad  aearl^  earned' 
hw'ta  ooatait  umdnntety  homtbid^  (ir>tbat  ^^  wiM<d  Ibr  MMag  a" 
w9N>iaa?>by  Qraatingand  recrasnoglKf^fe  hi»  teai^r  in  SalldWfimP 
lai^  .tbariabyjMittiiig  hiin  in  danger  of  a>  CMHMier'a  iaqaesi|  wMfer 
o^ltertrasaert tbaiMr^Tasty  hiq^eniag  toalAlKffia  sfta^yday,  ibund-tes'  ^ 
te^iaalifia. fcUriy  boats  on  tha«t)byBa'Boik,atid>a^e«vfbtMcBaa^d^dr{|W'' 
piHf  ariib'aiadoa  thatssodadite  ooacb,  afad  gave-l^  4»aililtif^>otY-ibe<^pdrr' 
I  ^agai^tlaa^lcgetad^aAaliogedMr^i^iAciTi^ 

d^.o^.tbO'ibowey  bytassutDing  ihas  lUir  af  4t»'9aariy4rflitfbi(iffli(if  'MiP'^ 
tuqaadlottlrtcMboeryto  bb  o\vn' wisb^  <  Mf  ftith  g«^«ntit«1y'#f#^  ih^M 
Ajuj^Miiti^ijenitmfidLAlxkMtMf^  tbo'inore.aot  M  cbat'giiatl«<diutiM|'! 
wa^ffi^vieMisol^bte  ta*  ta  naApy  aibrmarbeaa,  a  aimdtaiqtkiMNtf  di^'- 
n«gbbmMtea4>MaWwai«Iiei^  and  4f6tiqttita^a.)riMlii^  as 499*"' 
ba4<bwii  wMiai bi  modthatfterabe hadttba4tti]uakm»ta» b^ i<tftt o^^^'-^ 

b^ar*ob«rt»---  H--  .'  •      .    '..  .  I.  '^\A^"'^ 

.MofraHar/  tbMiaBayrbanre  beata^  i«there.  eiisaed  a  v^»<3teiey*^'in'itbM9^-^ 
dalar^VHbidr  f^^t^fpkM  flia  same^vaek^  by  a  aiMieal  fsiflily)  a  tiii^el^' ' 
liilf  ifaiiAf  drattis,  tranqiet4  boipty  ^pianoa,'  vMim,  tMiiiMlloHi^flAK  ^ 
bqmM^a«ndrGen^pnKflaiaa.4^^  aa  lneahMiOtt^'^f  ittif 

T^4abiUy  baasiatad  «£ direa  yoangdadiet  who  praalliiadiTegiitarly  aht' ' 
boWajfc day< algafraitwaa arbo playad oa  aotfleinifraniaiit ar^tM^from 
mamiag  tiU  oigju,  anrilbting' bnidien  oaei  fiddUiiig  di^;  aVielin' 
ceftiiiig.iar^aHaiiwtfeiV  ^nd-^a  aiaging  'papa;'  ^Tbe  <Mify  4}vliift 'pefsM^ 
ama^p^iicwvAa  ^NHsa  yiaor  balfpatai^innaiilr  of  bMfd  t6)^«bi«'iMtfi   ' 
stiM|a4Uatftityv^Mcb/'anw^tbe*uidbatuinle'm«niilib|  iOtelllMba;  W^ 


than  ei%r  of  iwiAl»|i^iM*»i<WM!featfirado|Miforel^ 

iffl^w  aAlf^r]||^i»effei»to>>  tittiKdidbcitvfind^lBVt  ^^pod^ibjt^vHli^ 

this  9ikviftblei«iai0atl^  b«fd'Ji4ri  IrdUoDofe^libiii^pa^ittixif  ciovti^ 
Tb^  y^yj  i>)ff».  «id  miMdarii»;4i«camd]  giBw'kdd!.taactol*<il»>>l»q»g<«y 
vibfoOoii;  I  only  iirond^p  dwt  Aeip<iariKiiiwidkiin4ititorettndw<li«fU 
of  it»  ^^i8».  aid  iMH  b«m(  fr«an  it»«rvAxepe0t)  Mkrai|aov«doi|a8(lMltt;( 

a  f^elii^Qfiioil^^aftMawa  iQvar:t<»ti«  lobkingtvCdlc^ftrt^ Efatupti 
Af  qfiftijm^  .|Qf  /pm^/it'inasvf^idlyiiidaiigetatiAE  '«€lnBn4d^^itkr(^MUIs 
oy«r^^ni^,  #A4llPVQiflWtobai^f0«I^l1glU^  «««Tsvra)^iaiteon4aq«brfli9^ 

temn^  Aid  tl^vC»«!dfonltiiietto.di*boser»l  tfatt  aidioiighate  bflMdtHgd^ 
iu^AiBil$4fl^W9U|^  ifMMKi  .d^otf  ibi!TllRiVweval:pfactt8bigi«f''lliM^ttl«<{ 

oirfir>Ah»/hM«i»^M<MEftri:iq6ttediby.fi^        and  HaoAd 'pat 'd<mW'tq^q 

Web^^^'A»d/l^vm3f^<A^By.w«^^t-«b<lv•  -•*  •  •.:'■'.  •'  •  •  •       '  -^  "^'•"•'  i.'"ivr.i 

a^  iaml#tei  in  |bhii^jBV|0ft  «iiieai>  Aft  immdrtaif^aatoMiipiQMia  MM^^ 
of  {4«»«9lii«.i  .Tb9iii«im«i  jof  ««r.'pa»  ofi^^ 

G|a^«i»y^MJ0«,I^tia  fiiVMmattd  MiaaiDoiistfafaiOiteenr  omineAvlf  4*i]M^^^ 
DpU)V  ..3o(ii  i9eri^<e4'tk«l^iifritnvte«^Blof  jnbi^latid^ 
iQft^iqpuAivifwMlswMllpltjlOn^fdlfdd  ina^  iMdi  i)iid«ipoAd«All'>^ 

an4  bp£b«iiiTt^  fiiU«at(iMae/.i!f:«he  .Ivond  fidcfcaicyaui  iiebfnnMMrerilq, 
ai)AleaiiiMd<JK:«atfyiaad  5ri)Ubfr,TArpn^  ( 

pr^^  vmik  UOi»^bfq[dierd^ila  withoii^ia  cn^fa^'s<n|A^^9»l<>Ml^8tog^^ 
pi^gWwlyfMlfi9&  tw^ei*  fOid Italkiiig fo  tv/deep  viioe«nniib%liMbl«Mu^^ 

Mm DpK^ri^ [iA4be.otlien'b«nd9  was vahovt  atidiiM^^^MClnfdWil&w 
Im^  W4^tfdiiy»  JiH!i(ofDfffl<>  tra]gaik|(  afe  i^ediaatariiiifibGMc^iiiMsw^ 

able  habit  of  assentation.  Juxtaposition  laid  the  conier-8tMfi^>w'lKil(<' 
inu^^f^lifrk^fidflbir/  vttdi  had.diieildy  laatfed  Murai»iMiil'aMl^t^1a^ 
an4f^f^fa^tfi^^r<»emUftV9i^f4sttita«toa'ai^  floippttaAtf  (fbdmraft^  ^ 
teivx^My.  ttode  ftiv  (i^rt^onitiQiiie.-aQpnft.TnDndba^lpaDMt..?^  hbd^^lle^ii 
bear^t^.  tir^d  of  tMwr  fffetloaaakivlionar-^titifkBqiing  bims^t^  >^ 
br^tbor-iPcAld^itigilUhAireet^-ivlietebh^a^  i 

Doily  JIviog^^vijilb^iMiwit  on  Pieb-fltrtet¥h(i&y.  f^liewiAe  vind^  aosfay l»  ' 
do.  jB^i(  haA;ft  i^Mkmi  fov  .tbe  t»iidti9ri;)£fetki%  .Mihoir  ^tep9iin#  '^ 
jaupt  ;^rMf«^ek,iiii4  ne^r  bMB'om«£tfe  »iiiid?olTfiaaiubill»/4hflp«M^  ^ 
ii"fiiU{<;uK4^aflar*tbe  ftaUwj^^  mM  tvi^sMi  giftfiir'-^ 

row  «U,4H^i^f«;  .CNdlyKiwbi»  m  spite. iofftfaarljt  Mfto  ipr  FMf  iMd''^ 
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e9Cfi^litkH>ilghia)09a<jk*wiii4pwv^  >•  mirtiii 

|l»r,i9abagelneiit.«iA  o^talMJiHy;;  Aeyesamtif^  kti^nimwai^i^  ^i^ 
bra^ pofiltvy, grov«i2abb0g<9B, mftbe b^>bfew,.aiadibtfc« Mid  ftfMl^ iai 
Qbiirtir  f  \Hio^B  of  hiOms^'lUiT  own  mvttfwi  flttt^vovftr  Awrde%hiod 
fi9MW{^(  i«Bd>«ib«udi  one  ^eaing^^t  a  M1-«:  A($  Sorivugb,  .btviilivYioiHite 
puMf^t.ted  d^rtad  her Ucv.4«<i«j8  ^nith  her.  nioci^^  ^i«id  «>lfiss  ^Irf^feMa^ 

frami  ito^  vpild  «84  k»  Yiniti^St  <  in.  itpHftiioti  «t  tbe^  lUhtitriQUB  T«»i««Mft 
^iAmgQ^^i  Vim  DoUyr  oaugbt  eboveaU  ibidp^'witktjMiAwcwMitmMSe 
#CriiMii^dle4  oiFD  b«tteviiev«fy  iXHMniing  ibr.  bmikIM  ^  nc^fidiiA  to 
i)i^.f)Mi|^al  most  joy  fttUjr*  -  «»     i  -   «-  ; 

V  }3%eiv#iv.o£fmi)daUp  w«»  uikeii,  Aod  nothitg  veiniiiji^d.but  u>  look 
OiH;fi>iv.a<boiwe.  .  THnaihy  wanted  •  (ktrnt  liOCUift  ajcottige«i  IloroAj 
tilhedioficoiirs;aadclover,'Lc!Mai9CnigM  •D^xoibip 

kNig^  fof.  Yorksbke  paeturo^-  X^eUtitf  for  WdbkoMKUiti^ba'raiid  Ibe 
aebflmesecfvied  Kkdy  to  go^ff  £(>r'wanl  oC  4A.fa«bi^il!toii  f»hW'Btoa» 
dakf  i»  all  the»  glory  iif  aikeHMmeR^  ^hov^iAOt  Mfis  LoiHia.  ia^iho 
Moitiiag  Koat^  and  was  iimafidiaiel^-engagcdi  by  tWdntigkted.fiiaidir 
«)Aalfla8epffO¥!nH  foitftieeni  or  oDCh^^  -  o*  .v  i 

.  brMa  «;raw»iUow5r  Maorch  «rejEiH)g.'Krbimrtbei£»ii[  partAm  ^<vi«^  ai 
die  490ttag«.  Mifla.  Latatia  nada  a  apeachr  ia^  ^er  imv^ot^Qfim>Mkmg 
p^taasaioB^' an  InvoettMi  m  ftiet^]^^mix}fntiliaia»f^.s^^ 
tion  of  cttiesi  mckk^i.  and  matfLi  at  liha  cpwlusitA.i^f.TivVUh*  ■  iMUaa 
DoUgi  underwent  an. ambrasMde;  aodbavAOg  aitffiaien^jr'^adilaired  tba 
woa^rs  wiihin,  they  saUied  forth  ftith-acaadl^ 'tnd-iauibomio-vievr 
their triiraUtiea  witboujU  Miaa  Leljlia  tiraa 'beMey, aa^afii^^witb. ibiarmn* 
bie  4iaRhar  coh^mihoii  ;  abe.foand  ai  liaat  ireaaiand»fa%i|i«i9aaM>whilaC 
the  toount^y  Mmtim  of  daoka  and  chiche]ia»weff<^  entUd^'  fMlDiing.' 
PcUy« howeiferi  r«M>BeikKL< thai. matter  by  <upi>Qrii||^ ilh^fnlard  gone  t» 
fOQitf^alid^ia  litibkriMNm  out  by  Ifcba  joiirn^>  wiady  foUoff^edtheinaxaBsar 
idew  .  Tte  nastday  taw JMiaa  liefetiia  Wpliged  toiqfiwge her>«wa snlo, 
and  ad«tit«  naMM—the  apotbeeary-^in^thift  .maidao  nbodei  •  She  bad 
sate  under  a  (tea  naarly.aa  hoar  tiie ■  night  fatfot^, -list rpjg^  £* ^oig^t^ 
bgaki  and  was  hid  ■  up  hy.  a  sioKb  xmpwiioral  &tr  oftha  (fhaumatisni. 
Dorolbea  in  the  jnaaowbHe  was  exBtnining  her  terotof^.b;^  dayli;^^ 
and  ^Ufl€Ovmng  fresh  cntiae  .of  veseation'  at  ave«y  aCapi.  -  JFiereisha  wM 
ifV/thei  0Dl«llt1y^  in  a  aoliage«  'f  comprisiag/'  aa  the.advaifnsMnentraal 
fovtbi  *'  aB  niannnr:Dfxo»irtnicuiae  and•arlQ<«lntnQdation^'^fv«itl!Mt^cow•1^ 
•beep,  or  gvaaa>.ori<an^f  or.  pig  or  chicken*  or.tnMi^yipffigaaaeii^-HiQ 
hmndry*  no  tbr*vfthdilse»  no  pigsty,  no  '  poultry -y^^  I  not  a  ftikbag^ 
in  tl^  gaaden^i  noft.a  nsefol  thing  about  lAo  hoaaoti  riaasgims  tm 
consternation!  ,  ,\> 

BufOoU^Tiaaa  aperaaoT'of  activity  and  ne^sousod  -  She  aaliadi^ot 
forthwith  .to  (be  neighfco}inng'wiUag<^  bought  aureniils  .and  live  ifloek* 
ianaed  -the  otMuWbcaisa-intO'.a  eovHitnllv  pNfected  .a  iHi^sty^tia  the 
sosery*.  instaUad'har  duaka  and  geese  in'the^taogairy^iiin-odkul^  tba 
notedly  of  real  viilk-pansi  cfaavob,  ajad  biitt<)Trpfiinia»  amonfgat  the  roM 
China,r.DatchtibsitaAd  atained^glaas  of  Miatai^Wrbi^iaTartoyiiheGothie 
dairy,  pUced.  her  browing  veaaela  in.tliajionoaka^or'a  soaisi^  wbidi  ftn 

*  Vide  Annn  Setrnrd*!  Correspondeoce. 


acct^9Mi  <h«^M|itino^  tH»tpl#6ii^it<fta  1b«j«hr#ktedi«f  W>«0pri$tf0ttCiS 

pMfdmte.^  He  iiuik^dxM&fiMi^  R  m  ft|yprt«e  Mr.  Tdi^;  mkUMf.^Pft^ 

pladdicyt,  tfMid«gdDd4i«tct»>oti4tn>o<ecABkAi  v  8He^ied>ahd««(ild^)i<iiiiiii^ 
reasoned  and  iiff|lot«d  ^  it'i^a&»»  m^h^s»Mf^TMty9Ln&'}llVJ^SImai^ 
Smith,  aided  by  that  mute  witness  the  lease,  tM  Chatf^vcrry^ditworc)^ 
one  the  gotdentr^  •  couidi  i  do  •  ^ tot  iiMit*4ftlk  her;  '  At'k^tt  ^oww^f^-  k%ey 
we>6  victorious.  D<dlyVlivw  ito^k  w#k«  4bveedi  to  '«t«k^'^a^'tk«(^ 
retreat,  und  6b«^t»Md'^|MbHli4y'haN^¥«CirMt^«it>  tlbraaiife  time^oHiirt 
not  a»  indidtiitt'  «»u«fed{'  ^rMcfei  lii|io«gkt  Iter  ti^MB  of  rurdl  i^^M^f 
mach  neatrer  imrtiMyikhtUk  ^Oiltd  hav«  biemy  iaitiei|»ated  by^aha  Ih^m: 
imaginattDfi^' I  Tlt^  ftaifMKai'mlbp<il<i*hom!>she  tiaid  tiaadd'hcflr'  p^ii 
ehaaea/amd4<it»ibi«rfi1fdinii4Ufnglj^^aMr«^  h^se)ftayeihim0fHart/, 
seeing,  to  use  hetifp^n,  Word«;  ^^  ibow  m«tcfa  mddam  seemed 'to^eaik«  Mr 
At  poTtingf  fpfith  th^  p^tdhn^  iiiifig^'*  ktn^y  ofi^e«t  to  tokf^  iAiem' as 
boanki^  at  ll^teod«t^te  vii^end;  voltrnfeeringi  alao  leftsons  in  tha  efaidkafi' 
raring  ^and  pig-^tl^i^  id&patMieUt,  of  which  «k6  kdydid/  W  he'0eii^,r 
^eiri  rath^  inmeed«  Orcbiirsfe,  Dollj  <doaed  with  tliis  pn>posai  at  'ti 
frord.  She  nev^t  v^  no  hiippy  in>  her  liiA^^her  eows>  pigiy  and  touU 
try  en  pension^  and'lier^elf^bbdth  bands  Ail)  learning  at  the  mrmy 
and  on&ring  at  the  o^itdg^  thd  -diapkying  all  tbat  can  be  iniaghial  df 
innoraneeamtgo^d'lwiincw^r  Mr  boih.-  Har  ntistakea  were  innwni«raU^^ 
Oncei,  for  in^noe,  she  carried  aw^y  by  main  foroe  i^m  a  turkey;  whoa^ 
nestahe  had  the  iH  luck  tO'di9(5^vet*/  «hiftean  egga  jaat  ready  t«»  ht^Ks^ 
and  afler*  severe  c<>mb«t -wkh'the  fuHoua  and  iit^iired  hen,  broHghi 
them  hcfmew  Rdsadale  a^^fresli— binder  arn^tion^  rather  new  in  naturlil 
Kiatory,  that  tQ#key8'laynH  theito  eggain  one  day;  -  Attoaher  rinK^^  khtf 
discovered  a  IxMrdof  eh<>iee  double  Dahlia  roots  in  a  cool-hduae  b«^ 
longing  to  her  old  enemy  the .  gardener,  •  and  delivered  them  to  -thd 
cook  for  Jeruaalam  ah-ttchokas,  who  dreswed  tbem  as  such  aecotdinglyi 
'No  end  to'  Bolfy'l^  ^hmdeTa!  but  her  good^bunioUr  and  eheerfuU 
ness,  and  the  happy  ftanknaaa  tfith  i^hiieh  she  laughed  at  her-  own 
errors,  carriad  her'  trynmphantly  through.  £t«ry  body  liked  her^  es^ 
pecially  a  annig  liede  curata  who  boarded  along  with  her  pigs  and  eat* 
tie  at  the  &vmj  and -said  twenty  times  dr  d^y  that-Miaa'DdraSiea  Oreoii 
was  the  plaasantast  wtoman  in  fihgland*  DoQy  a^as'tte^ar  bo  happy  in 
her  life.  '    ' 

Mias  Letitta,  on  har  part^  conthmed  ^aimflmic  ai^d  poorly,  and  kept 
closely  to  bet  I'urkii^l  tent,  with  no  other  eo^olattons  than  n&^^U 
from  the  next  totm»  afid  the  daily  visits  of  the  sgpothoeary.  8He  waa 
shocked  at  Miss  Dorothy*^  'intitnacy  with  the  fam««people,  atid  took 
•very  opportunity  of  telling  her  ao.  D<!41y,  ne^er  very  fond  of  l|er  f^ 
companion's  harangues;  and  not  the  arMnre  vecbnaile«f  to  theb  fK>ni 
titeir  barng  dhrocted  ags^nat  bar  oirn  p8rtTcalar''ii»vioaHtear  r4t>  awa^ 
as  oiken  aa  aha  could*    So^  that  the  two  (rieuds-  bad  naady  arrived  at 
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ptt7.  cbe  last  famoiui  to  their  fxJteiUgp«J»3HMlldmfJbfK4% 
ntfMMi^  lifter  llf«>.Wtti^  -fa,4ai^':ifeiMlfi«p43(»l4^ 


A«  it  r^gar^s.aur  reader^,  we  need'mak^  lio/aw^^  Rfl^'^s^bd^Ing 
before  tliem  a  few  more  specimens  of  the  interest?n|^  BwirtfetehtW  Ikp* 


..th^n:  ^l^^n^.P^.Any  o^er;  .^i^eciajlv  wheh  t^osesen|timeiffl&^fInj^  lh>in 


■   find  fefisx  tq  (^s  wtimi  do  they  not  ?)  the  xvorlcs  of  the  pam^  in  questibn. 

.  ..^het'e,||i'e..i;io  passages  ii)  the  writers  orantiquit^'whTch  Wcih^ekBiihe  up 

, '  10  caK^^^y,  and  set  so  great  a  store  hy^as  those  whic^  dttpjfiy  MS  \Vitfa 

...JMtices  ajad  references— Jbowever  slight  and  obscure— ti  Rterary  wttrlu 

11  yfhlc}\  po  JoMjer,  exist,     HoWn\uch  more  vali;ahle,.tbetii  nrast  tfiich 

. .  vpti^et  and  refe^exjces  be,  when  they  appertain"  to  works  which  never 

.    thave  epuste^i  of  will  exist— ^r  «^— land  wHicti  notices  come  to  os  di- 

.  ^reptly  f)r,(»n  those  who  must  be  so  intimately  and,  excTa^vply  acquainted 

i,   with  tne  aature  and,  value  of  the  said' works— namely,  t!ie  authon'ihem- 

selves ! 

That  the  last-named  persons  should  'see  any  fhing 'dbjifeecioi^able  in 
the  interesting  expos^rq  which  lye^rp  m^itating,  seems  more  than  ua* 
likely-^<4ni8niuch  as  we  shall  at  once  afiord  them  an  oppojl^nity  of 
eltiming  Ihat  feme  and  miliiiGky,  wUdb  all  tbeir  dir<ff  wsforts  tp  that 
^iktt  Have  hitherto  failed  in  securing;  Mid  d^  witdboiftt^MVi^ctis^tlieDi 
tb  the  acknowledged  perils  of  the  passage,  which  aH  dfaanatic  Midbort 
'must  now-a-days  be  content  to  brave,  aiid  whtdi  lies  betwaen  the 
Sqdki  of  damnation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Charybifis  of  etUkkm  oo 
dieoO^n.         . 

>  It  m  ooj^  oa  our  own  account,,  therefore,  that  we  need  seek  ex<;tf8es 
tnn6«r  pr^editsted  iniwad  spoa  what  was  intended  ^'^  tbe  particular 
^ye  of  managers  and  eenmiciee-iiien  alone*  It  may  be.iirg^A  that  the 
esprit  de  corps,  which  is  said  to  belong  to  antlion  no  kss  thsn  toiwito- 
crats,  mig|ht  deter  us  from  voluntarily  contributitig'Bay  tliii^  to  tbe  public 
stopk  of  information^  which  might  tend  to  disprove  (he  important  fact, 
that  the  said  authors  are  4<^ined,  by  **  divine  Ylght,*^  to  teigh  as  des- 
potically over  the  minds  of  other  people,  as  the  said  autocrats  are  over 
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flwf   /^  4  f^ '^P  one;  ana  uiai»  moreover,  rne 

p^  4$  ^Jiioipult  to  ,iny  giV^n  person,'  in*  the  exaetf  j^tdj^rdon 
5s.}t jtobe  easy  to  Aim.  .  /   i  .  .  .    .i  .   ,, ,.« 

He^^n  refers  to  *'  a  nev»  tragefdy ,**  Wtfehi  a^cMHug^miu 


their  persons.    Bat,  to  say  nothing  of  such  *^  a  deed  witiiout  a  name, 

'  authors)«b,^-'M^'4di'lMlivUM^«*ra*4^*«  ^iMm^^P^'miSm^ 
'  all  tiihM  MTIh  i^pttMriri  i»A'iteii^«iiiiHi^^k0dyAiM»Mr^^ 
the  sMtMrddoW'oP4iVrc«i«i»  ^ilm*9Mm^tm^mkimmk*m  MM  iw^ 
(ttrt^fltV tJo^dWItPtJWttj^lif^Ai^^  tail  te  l»ML  > Bui.  in.liq^  ikfre 
is  ncr  ^jfifon HidiMWItif'wIiy  M  wt^km  AmM  te  «i».i|». hi^f|^lf|^ 
'cKambn!,^^^y  iUM/^th«kt  i  h^ro  AoaldiJbil^lMnv .  Om  l^ic$n(Me7» 
.  \t  wit)  ^^iiiMlr%^'foinid  ^  thaw'«fa«  4iefHlj|iiCtf#r  JbiiNii  Mijer 

'  the  afcovgehtdgtttaneea^  itfe[ttoi|a>afc^>tt;i  i. . .  ..,.  -..Hii^vq 

S^rioudf,  lio^eTer--4r<Hie  Mny  %«  aaiAMi(  »a<(thK>itm1»lil,  ^Cjli^ 
efiistf^  .as  we  nrfc  'M'ft  itoMttto  Jta^-MfOI^  tki«MMr-Ttt  dofi|)iMllbto 
-  «  tfisit'the  folhjwhi)g'i^iiiiK«iria  fj^nliafOMlf^i  MMl»tifl»  wtjjyhvqHff^fc" 
.  ger^  ate'fn  the^^abit'of  f«t«^ki9.MrA  ailihdraf  nyi;hifMy*  ciUN^ 
inierestJKlr'Mr'VsMok  JtMHinii,  «nd  wjeia  id  aacorioui  pcHO^A^  ww 
tUan  aladicron^Ottfe.^'Mft  Ulf  elrtHti«  tfaejp^.ia  4«^]Metia»  «irit^»t9f»e 
othera  of  a  stnular  kindJE^^P^  ^!^  gjl^^  ^  >  former  number,  go  near 
to  prove,  what  mav  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  literary  axiom, — that  it  re^ 
quhres  near!/ WHwr  qi^JhWaiitf  IMiBdi  ioi  appcraata  the  difficulty  of 
PK^Ah^HW  ^igJI^pWfflrk. .f^^  one;  and  that,  moreover,  the 

; .  4W^im,.  (J^^^.^ wJ<i  W  i  .<^Qmjpetent  judgej  se^og  that-  he  is  ^ addiiled 
/  t4>  Utter^  ^?u34. forty  year^. of  aj^e,*')— is  '"a  classical  Vifefk  'of'thtf  fh*st 

,  utifftr:,.:  It^b^quld^^era  that  th^  setter  now  to  be  petlised  d^d'  ilbvi^c- 
(.  coiQp^  thcjVwQr^^  l^ut  was  de8i>atch^  befbrehand,  duly  t^'bt^Mure 
/the  way.for:!**  Accordingly,  itlaunchesilst>melenjjihimdAlf**tidipe 
,.  aiid  l^^jpflc)^;' ofihe  sai^^rag^^  dettliiing^ti'^Idl,  iiriaef^r/fcf.'^a^gn, 
„  arcj^tu^fpovemeq^  moral,  &'c.  &c.  What  Mi*.  ffkMj  Ahd^^We 
, .  cpg^Qfv^y  ailu^^'d.joiji.  the  letter,^' may  Wfe  teert  ^fr'td'ttiikv^Wf  all 

,.tluH,.if  mw^iHaa  wejCaoj;«pa8j:  tut  to  us  ft  fi  as  utterly'rtfyWlfial?  W'Were 

«.  4hf(  ij|ost.ina^ed,ot  Wittehn  Meister*s  didser cations  bpTlandflftt'td'^he 

.     pym^gei  Meuni.*    How  *^  the  Madonna"  cah  be  .1)rought ' into  ^kbftAKtr. 

ion  with  the  aitidurs  of  Henry  the  Firrft,  atid  ih^  conseqo^ni!  ffeVleligA  of 

.....-■;  o...n.r-,   ,         ■•'Ttfo«rAs'HAitRM;  Esq.  •    '    --•  ^^f 

^■     ^^^y^'*  '-u     r     ..   .^      .......      .        -^    .,     /ttel^4«ly..tg|». 

FroTTi  M>.  K^mbM  riivie«,  tb^^natanr  altMcitf^joCftfie  DiiviMid  fitoess, 

*  1\)^hinit  tbyVtfirmxiotfA  NawJ*f^^.  It  U  I  b^HM  a  Claaii«jiJ^ori( 
"^  4^Ae  tet  Onieri^-?»it  ia  wcttiea  near  «>  Correcd^  as  the^e  n^  l^appzejl 
»  Liaesi  tti^r^K  Will  Acquire  no  flat:at  Pains  to  give  I(  ^.  ticcture,  fit/  that 
■  r.   %9i^  ]Ml  S^bci^  a  due  Ccitical  Pondering  and  ExaUhltitroB:  '     ''  ^"^ 

In  this  Piece,  It  has  been  the  Design  to  Unrarvtl  thtrSttcifal  Attl4b6t6  In 
^.    Various  Aftpecu,  As  well  as  the  Sublime  Capabilities  and  Mora^Mllibal^  of 
,     Man.    It  id  Original  in  this  dnft,  faarmg  M^»^ol«tf  TktfMedtmmt  m  Ae  Pro- 
minent Feature, -and  ftl^e  Itl  'tNeiMkiiOsci!:nM«  deriiiaiiCHa.itf  ibe  lifjMifA, 

*  end;  and  9Lii€  stili^dt  of  L«n«,  Tfab  lersas  4mi^  a  di#tan|.Sb|4e  in  tt^^k 
•©rtmmlv '  TWs  it  t»  Nmd.     :  . 

Tile  i^ri%  f  eftf e^  bjH^Siqadk,  and  tho'^^  to  tne  Qogngfcenil^  Mor^  wHl  be 
foiind^tia^m^ts  either  the  1£ye  or  Ear;  yet^  This  Point  wh^e^M  bftco 
.  .  iiisuies  Success  I  think  Vs  sufl^ientW  C^nstrucrteS  tA  fWie  thitfTHtofcgi'-*' 

' .  i  .  YMJL..:js:u.  NO.  xlviit.  5  M 
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Th«  ArobiiMtuml  p^tt.in.resp^t  of  Afor^m^ jj— Thc^csil  Practice,  mifst 
Arbitrate  llie  qefecl,  wTiTcb^  U  would  be  a  pleasure  t<yReclifj\  "     ' 

'ftie  BlanH  Ferse,  |j  think  does  jK>t  Ifali, — and  (he  dictioQ,  tho*  ^Tte|>le  apd 
Chaste,  t  liope  IS  Classical.  ,        '\,  '  ' 

Thf  nviaa  -Fis  Amma,  of  M'Bei^th,  may  be  waoting.  hiit  jlfdoes  not 
strike  me  to  be  wanting  of  ftapitTity^  tho^  in  thu  Piece,  Saintly  -Meekness 
has  tl^e  Disadvants^ge  of  Contrast,  In  point  of  Alunition  to  Excite  the 
Passions,  Yet  it  may  be  Found; — Tho*  Deep  yet  Clear,  Tho*  Gentle,  yet 
not  dull,  Strong  vvitbout  Raee,  wit^ioi^t  Oreflowiag  fuH.  .  Shakes4)eare always 
"seized  on  every  thins  thai  is  most  Magnificent,  Prominent,  Time,  Place, 
fiank^  every  thing,  put.  Indeed,  in  Uiis  Piece  there  is  a  little  Visible  and 
Invi^bte  ^lachlnery,  Yet  ruy  Subject  is  Sequestered,  but  with  the  Apanage 
of  High  Life.     ,,  ,  .  ,  , 

The  Unities  are  ttigidty  Presenxd^  The  Incidefd  Is  yqfieU  3li\A  prolific^ 
The  Grouping  in  fiPMiy  iMlances  Fqrciblc,  and  I  think.  Some  Occasional 
C^s  (fefheqirc,  ] 

The  Dtsign  Is  to  Shear  in  a  Measure  Vice  and  Arrogance  of  their  Beams  ; 
•>^Tt^  Ndt^  the'  in\Mt  dItsiaM  P6Ktf(*a^  Stricture)  / Th4f Scenes  Ha\<«  af^oSl  all 
of  dtant'diblinctiydieir  own  Mo^at,  yet  ftre-bibagh't  lUeetfae^tmsfiUTs  to 
Be^r  i^qoe.EYe,  Cemcr,  awl  DesigQ  f^TnQprn^m. »  Vir^t)^  9ff  Cdoi»eofe«i 
Expressive  and  CoQvemeot  to  oSole  dcs^ha^  biMso  vefy  Ardno^^-^rThmr 
fore.wJaUe  you  J[le^d,Xet  j^e  solicit  ibie  indulgence  ^liat  Tftis  beHencni- 
bered  ; — ^Kemembered  also  what  Miltou  Says — 

**  Or  what  Tho'  Rare  of  Later  Age  ^  r         • 

**  Ennobled  has  the  Buskin'd  Stage — 

Remembered  alBo,  That  Tragedy  Treats, 

**'  Of  Fate,  and  Cfaanoe»  tod  oha0g«  la-Humati.  Life^  t  •  .  -  ■ 
"  High  Actions  and  IMgtl  PasaioDs  fae9t4ksclribing. 

^  An  Attempt  BO  Arduous  dinst  I  a^  S^Ve;  ^eeure  Indulgencft  and  Ccm» 
tidemtion. 

Some  Passages  Brevcho  an  Expansion,  HatCrowA  with  It  Sublimity  even 
New,  Some  of  the  first  Rate  Paintings  am  S<^ufpture,-r*Mi<l  1  Ho]^  the 
Alto  Relievo' of  my  Design  has  been  A chieted/ 

A«ttris  Play  is  as  Long,  as  any  of  Shakespeares,  The  Essence  of  It,  would 
be  Ample,  (If  &o  Fprtqoate)  fcK.JK^pi^s^^t|^^cmf7-X}]i>^.^oi7  -^^  ^cidqits, 
I  think  do  not  Flag  ox  Halt,  bu^Fiopi.tUe  i^j^t^  Tone  rn  the  Q2«/*ei,  |t 
Arrives  by  due  Progressiou  (If  the  Moveifi'ents  Are  sufficiently  Varied,  If  the 
Mattet  FertlJ^  Original)  to  the  Acme  and  ^he 'Climax.— The^ Thread  bfthc 
Stoi^  net  Infnct  by  loose  dlgh?sifoiV,  ot  what  \i  f  rtde^etil  or  Triflhig.  If 
VoneM  ^d  Animatton  ore  Wnntkig  on  ihl^StJXWe' I  v^u'd'tii^ver  Witiin^ 
Help  It.  '      ';."£.'•'   -n  7s  I.'^t  •(  fi.l    rfi,.T   ./'.'i:.!: 

Tne  Expecte<J^|>ubUc  ,tendeQcy  and^rQ^oJf.o^^'^**  Piece^ia  to  the  Further- 

"*  to  ATlexme/the  Pangs  of 
'  Vipo. 

:  the^Sanj^OftairyWlft'of 
HdoFvyth^  ^  at  t^'F^U  Rosamond  ;  Parellet  Iti  Ihe  WH^  tyf  i|;etiry^^«(.t^ 
Bm4  ithia  TrarisMditiolii  'is  ixy  no  dieaaar  Emprofaidile^ '  As  Ihaury  the  /I  st  »hkd  hi 
Miit^y  and  ^^^iwr«4  Chil^l«cp«  .  .  ^i.:  .  j 
'ij  ^ft^f  .cJ|Epia?d.  the  jCoH^q/aenGes  apd.  Hoj^rprf  pf-  ViceptiousM^s^i  sl, 
destfn'  that,  n^ay.be  .Saljim,iy  ^nthp.PffiseQt^Tiiij^  po.ii\  to  Saprific^ra  anu 
VicSims. ' 

The  mie  of  the' Madontia,  "     '     " 
The  Queen  of  Henry  1  si.  demands  the  Rin^  Private  Amour  and  Family, 

as  the  Sj^sriiist  to  GondliateiherAiHance,  to  Usurp  :Uk  J^n^ish  TAfnooe  »nd 

IjUn^andy.  '.,..• 

The  PipjcQting  Plot  thercfone  tarns  on  ihe  Violation  of  the  Social  Attri- 

bttte»<rTb«  oodtfr  Plot,  the  Maohinatious  and  Schefnes  of  the  Queen»  the 


'  CffifieHftiHi 'EpiW«. 


iWimWnd  i^i  ■tig,  ■  ™.  B.af  iS4»bi'#;)  '(9J»i*6/;  rK,^. 


1  S>f))l1 

Ihe  litsUl 
sunt  In  ih 

safe  Perso 
intended  1 
Not  beinj 
(tepredate 
-It.     My  hame  rossioiy  ^irefr 
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So  much  for  an  author  wbo  '.'was  intended  fox  tbie.,cliur«b^aail')Hw 
been  'in  the  OrnMil;''  Bad  'whnas.  wdrk  ^^raa  nM  ot%  cdiiukad  'to 
'^breathe'anexpi^sioni'H'iKij'oriwn  fritb'i  nblunhjre^m  Aew-soM^'i^ 
tHfl  flT5^-rt(te  ptlifetJAgS'"ailrfstttlpetrt*;*^piH''»fwWefi  ev(^n'"-ft^e-rtM4 
woilH'-bt'Stfifle'''M  WpmenMM''ji'.''.''Tki"rn  we  now  to  a;  to^trtist^a 
less  violent  one,  however,  tlian  it  may  at  first  seem  to  u'nifiinling 
readers.  "'"'''  "    '-'  '"  ''  "  '  '■ 

-  -■■tiJW-R.  rtARk.V,     ■  ■    ■ 

,-,F,.,i   ,-..,.,    Walrtonti,  Nrtvri,  I'BI'?. 

Sir.— I  HavtiJtiwi'FrJil3M<t>'A'KetoFP4Kiiw«ne«nd  Gin  Havec  Well  Re- 
comrniled  Bv  ^anlHuikbwIt  -aC<  Aa'MMJpta)ra»,  BBir  Do  Wish  to  Know 
WMlrfQWaf9n»jlj.|V|tluwiW«^»itheiiipnNiU:jTirylile.ifOr  RefuiMMe  AiJley 
to  Mr.  Key.  NlOl  Lomlou  Road,  Mr.  Deynes  Chcane  Warehouse,.  W*l. 
word),  KogBf  Sniirtb*'  iE»l.   M?ReF':H'»«M^'.  IUqlu>nliHo^»,  Esq.,D». 

Mr.  Hughe*,  B«Mcb«,,D!V&<-  &«1,  .Pinwf  Tq  Jr ,P— Mwkel  GanK 

ncr.  West  Lane,  Walworth, Siwrey.         ,    ,j  ,  ,  :  YourftAc,.         .../, 

,      -.    I  .]'T  ■■■.■:  ■■    ->-Ai.  :■  ■..  .  ■„  .   ■  .  M        I  l>ii  .., 

This  yoiingtiei^a.rfeenjr'to'be'iEit.d^iHfcB  that,  '"i  Ord&r  to  prtJvB;' 
one's  qualification^  (dr  |iroau(^g'Ws^<^'  pantonirme,  it  it  only  nece«T' 
■ary.  to  be  aWe  to  co'minaAd  a  good  cl|a^c  te'r  from'  one'p  laat  puce  I  i/\ 
■  Let  UH  npw  tat^e.a  Eti^r  bigtier^iii,  the  scale  of ilriini^tic  §uFi)prs.,.  l^b^ 
y«iing  |^qtIs»an.,ti(>/iTltw%!^^9iiai:«..iDdffhl«d  for  tlui  foUcrwhig^  iaMJV 
dently,  from  his  hand-writing  and  address,  .  i  -'  <li 

'  ■  '/  '■  Somedfef^  foretJ'Ootti'a'hB  fathei's'soul.to  cros^  '''',■, '".' 
-  '  '■■' Who  pern  ^'drtiraa  yhen  he  shoiild'pngroas."  '  ''''  ''"'■ 
It  ii|ei|najly,iwi4?nt,,?iwwpyer,,  tfaat  he  wj?  pot,  J)re^  I'ljs  .ffltherVJtf'art 
by  peratetieg  tqop¥««n#cWely4n.nrtait«Kijtt8«l  theiMu»e«iCTitiig«i3U 
H*di^tvodc4iinirorii^>alq](M>aodneskfaalAne;Bndiinb«^tie]'i'ndflt)tatt 
any  favours  she  may  have  granted  him  wiilnMaeU  RufBHftiefljht'tA'f]^ 
KimM'i'ate'HitD'fbt  W«  tlfii*''iidtrei^'in,  ottut^ifik  tkttn.i  jfe  ^1' W^ 
her  awry  brleCii&W.Sndrty'konie'mttiJe  {trfelnifsMg  4eiUlU(iii,,;.'f ^^' 
ha«  not  been  articled  to  an,di4oT^e.y.Xor  t)eii(iqg-^ 

■     ■  ."1   l>-i;  Ttfr.ui/'     .!■  /rC|iAai.«P  .SpMP(,B„Rstt,i    ,inTH  '(-.,  ...irO   .iiV 

"Sir.'-^a^irt^'tTan^nHil.B.Tibpdf^^'IiirfwinfiM'itfor'rAiiV  tmpMfiMl!^-*' 
The  Work  i  own  ia  plain,  but  I  trust  not  defective.  My  Studv •  HiM ' Wetf- 
tntiri\yiieviktiA'iUlitt.on4'tiiisdng  ihirefotdnnoBMttidnlKiuiJIimic  frrAiViin- 
■*^ing-."'i'ainia  KewiAutliortiBhiobi.'my'iMJriejiilll.iei^HiiiilMijyv^/'^intfM- 
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•ttdh  I  -hope  and  trust  that  thts  Work  will,  when  produced  before  an  Audi- 
ence, receive  that  patronage  tha^  is  so  highly  gratif|^ing_to  ao  i\^thof^,vyhich 
^onragt^  theiB  af^d  gives  them  a  Spirittownte  more.  -Ifthia  rdeserves  ^«vr 
afpvbbacion.  I  hope  tnat  jou  will  eai^y  as  possible  bring  it  fprth  and  try  ltt» 
kv  if  M  ^^^  birapheM  or  condc^mned. 

</l!bele'mn  on  wh,icfel  s^nd  are  of  a  reasonable  nature,  namely,  what  ia 
ufilal-lbr  $;n  Au'thOT  to  have  In  such  Cases.  I  speak  candidly  that  I  feel  re- 
ludcxntMigive  t^  fornothtp^;  which  f  ^cannot  do  without  receiving  a  Compeo- 
sttbion  for  tht!^  arduous  task.  You  diust  be  aware  that  a  Work  of  such  a 
Nsture  Is  ndt^^ocnpo^  Withotit  taking  up  a  good  deal  ofXtme  and  likewise 
Sludyi  tind  1  -ih^k  I  adfdr^s  yon  tti  Terms  that  are  truly  honorable  and  (air. 
-T^YtpPtf  asa  Gentleman  that  is  highly  Esteemed  for  your  ^reat  Taleota  induott 
IR0  to  mbmTt  tim  Work  ibr  your  inspection,  thinkmg  within  my3etr  that  as  a 
Gentleman  you  will  act  with  honor  and  uprightness.  I  send  you  a  fair  Copy, 
whicfc'Wheti  ifisp«cfled*by  you  I  beg  that  you  will  return  me  an  Answer  as 
eafjy  ^srpossfblf,  and  if  itmoets  y^ur  Appiohation  so  that  you  produee  it  on 
the  Stagp^  you  will  obligie  ^e  by  giving  your  Teims.  The  Pmlogne  and 
Epilogue  are  hot  composed  yet.  1  Remain^  Sir, 

Your  most  obt.  and  Humble  Servt. 

Ji.  S— . 

One  more '  specimen  of  this  class,  and  we  will  look  about  for  some- 
tUng'^iffereat;  tiiou^  any  thing  more  curious  than  these  are  in  their 
way,  we  despair  of  finding'.  The  drama  of  a  youth  who  expresses  lamr 
self  Bfuv'  the  ibNoimg  feshion,  must  have  been  a  rarity  in  Its  kind4 
Tkat.it  •#»«  ff  «ni^[Ue,  is  not  improbable ;  but  that  it  preserved  the  . 
uoitiesi  1^  siffiie  of  its  atitlior  affi>rds  good  reason  to  doubt. 

To  Mf .  Smtitm,  New  Sumy  Theatve. '"    - 

Str,-^ While  submitting  my  work  to  the  ordedt  of  your  criticism,  permit 
me  boldly.  Sir,  te  hope  that  you  will  not  pass  over  this  as  unwortliy  of  atten* 
tion,  as  one  whose  cause  h  on  the  dawn  of  infancy.  Young,  though  not  a 
stranger  ia  those  obstacles  whteh  Patronage  may  plant  in  my  course — yet  fear- 
less of  them  all*  '  Though  not  deeked  with  the  laurelled  wreath  ofhiKh-born 
Pam^nagfrNHliough  obscirred  (Vortl  its  resplendent  beam — ^yet  alike  undaunted 
—I  .psess  not  my  Essay  for  unmerited  approbation,  nor  for  vain  Battery. 
Though  this  ia  a  youth  ms^  look  pre$umpluous,  yet  believe  me.  Sir,  the 
plainest  word  is  the  best.  Lver  conudent  that  you  are  too  generous  and  too 
just  for  to  weigh  my  youth  as  ought  against  me  in  the  scale  of  your  oniniQi^ 
— and -if  |A)8se8sed  of  true  generosity  you  surely  will  not  deny  my  Mo.  tha( 
dueattentioi},w.hicl^itinay.p(«ch(aiee»ecit.  -  ' 

IrcyBMin-yoursyiSifv  ' 
1 .  '        With  respect, 

P.  S.  A^  sooii  ak  clrcamstances  will  admit  an  answer  .will  obliircv-.   • 

The  following  letter  is,  perhaps,  ibe'^sieettcDESraordiiiavy  HlMit^'twe'' 
have  yet  had  ocpf^ion;  to.previenl  to  the  matden.  It  is  fVom  aii^rVattf 
who  has  ;rot>V^  lien  ijm^9$,  «n4  who;  fanc^riiky  herself  at  tht^'iie^  ^ 
death,  is  con^ciencfe^stxic^^f  and  ,^^ould(fain'  malui  hmt  pgaee  -ni^ 
Heaven  hy  si  well-Ui;nediPPpfi|$sipn  fHi'euA*  lAt  the  rea^r  'dbiMl^ 
the  "  horrible  imagininga'!t  t]Mit  haunt  >h«i«*-*ibs  '*  religious  tnilsings'' 
that  are  mixed  up  with  theiUr^aadi  alwve  all,  Ike  urasming  Mtaf  in 
which  she  provides  for  the  best  as  well  ^  the  wovst,  i^  ^cHning  to 
sign  her  name,  lestshb  Should  lay  herself  open  to  the  law  in  case  of  her 
recovering-f 


I .  //  ■  I ' » 

I;     •!      I      . 


L 


_^ 


and  ihcn,!  felt  that' I  cuW  nqt  diia.y9aae.bir;iW»f^P*i«W<^J^*9  twWileH* 
tbes«  iintfool  looks  lade  huppon  nxi  mind lolke 9^1q4^ <Mrlechr-«<l4  M> ifre^ned 
to  God  omitec  to  Bp«^r  911  sinfooUoale^patiU  N>aob  lt»*^  ^fW  fUy*^  g«t<hup 
a  litd  beter  suid  crawled  to  yowre  howsy  Avhen.M^^r  RK^A^d  igoixitdbff 
dinkshtia— has  i  hope  for  a  redcemin ,  Wt  <w,;gwf.  to  .)Hif)^fy^  iki(  «Mlsf 
of  floache  sinfooJ  wreatches  loike  mc,  .^aitcTiow  iivuq  Avqf^|lU«B  Us  Idl^ttv 
what  I  ronged you  on. — I  ope  now  X.mai  bQe,let  di  i;ii(iui«t^#i¥i.«k0t  b«e  tnt^ 
minted  a  nues  with  develish  grines  and  putiixg^  oy.bl;i^  sp^ri^^W  p««ih|]ilfttt«' 
if  vow  fnoy  deer  missus  wold  pray  for  fuigiftjiuss  apon  all  as. I  lukeraad  pl^g^ 
1  tnink  it  mite  be  ov  sarvls  to  me  at  godgmint  dat-^r-^So  w^'Jeoi^  ^'tJRe.)piB4- 
stiitt  byxxxiyow  no  hoo  as  lived  wkhe  yow  wheja.yo«  iyaaat'Britiifi».<i.  n  )H'Mf ) 

.  A  scfia^ol'jtiKMkruiw 

Vie  may  venture  to  guess  tlis4^  in  all  dielbar  trage^6s  r^dt^tdt&\ 
tbft  leUers  which  precede  tSie  above,  there  Ss  nothing  so  v^eTi  6a!^1at^(j[/. 
as  this  to  effect  the  allotfed  pwrpose  of  tragedy — namely,  **  to  instruct 
the  human  mind  thirougn  the  medium  of  terror  and  pity."  All  the 
blood;  the  bell-tolling,  and  the  black  cloth  of  GeOrge  Barnwell  are 
nothing,  to  the  '*  frightfuUoojka^"  and  /*  the  deviUsb  gcios  and  hcNl^l- 
in^s,^  yihlth  haunt  £be  dreams  of  this  '*  repentlul  smneri/ '  'K^t*  us 
forget  Ker  remorse,  in  more  light  and  ludicrous  matter,.  •     ^.  . 

The  following  is  in  reply  to  an  advertisement  fr<»n  A.)<^  refitting 
««  hoard  and  lodging^^    T^o  writer  ^vidently..^^derj|ta^49  ^s>imfifAm^ot\ 
the  fbmale  character,  ana  knows  that  wuJmv  \9i^is^  ftf^  <IHK^  siUiay«^'.lQi  - 
be  taken  au  jded  de  la  leiire* 

Dear  Madam, — Seei«g  art  adv^rtbome^t  lo  Tffewman^  paper,  that  yoa 
was  in  want  of  board  and  lod^lng^  should  h^ye  no  objeclaoaa  to  takli^fr-yod 
as  a  boarder  and  Iddt^er  if  we  can  <;ome  to  proper  tieciQS*    1  am  a  wmwrter  ^• 
with  a  family,  one  aaughter  tweniy-oi^  years  o^  age^-^rmyself  abont  fortyu  •' 
five  tears  of  age ^i- strong  and'healtDy  as  any  mam..  My  fesidenoe^isin  ths'*^ 
town  of  Tiverton,  In  a  comfortable  house,  occu  with  lagoo^  busificas'/anlki>tf'  >' 
comfortable  house  in  the  country  if  1  choose  to  live  >u  it^^with  «bo«tt;jflM/'i 
a  y«ar landed  property.    Should. thi?  ^^et  ypur  apf^ba^ion  I  dbould  like.td 
have  an  interview  with  you — then  w^,G4a  e^pkjP  Riatten.iQore  fiuJly^  ^  •    ■  *    ' 

'.       ..'../,    i,  ,X.'ia^>lW.Ma4»m,    .;■:  1 

_.      .       ,.         .  ,,.  ,  .      .      ..  J...  .,_Yourmqst.h*whles«hrant 
Tiverton,  1 855.  ,....;  ....  A.  B.  >» - 

At  this  stage  of  our  search  we  againfiiid  Oiirielvesimdri^ntkiiilefous''  ' 
applications  to  hai«h-lii0ayted''mMii^rs,  from  youthful  aspirants  afler 
dramatic  fame.*'  We  cdnbbt  do  better  than  extract  one  or  two,  in  ad- 
dition (6  tAose  we  have  already  jfiy^^^pf  ^^f^nu](f,i^,j>at^^trT7Tfre  yoUng 


som^ki^g|li)ie  aDOther>applioaat'Wboi6  fefieeris  lyini^  beforb^  tis, ;\)Ut  is 
rathepi  Aoo  loof  fort  insitetion;   '  Hd  says, '  '<*  a»/  a  ^e^f  iptioti  bf  fhy  Wr-   . 
son  ;9[^y  be  meeessary,  I  WiU'vaynMhilfg'  iii  t>rai«ei  of'mj^iieff'^^rmer 
than  that  I  ftnvtw^ty^-fbuv  "years  'of>«g^»  «ik  feet  ht^i  aqd  tcM^kwg^ 
fronhon^  kundtedmni  nMfy  taseoetdy  ^miids/*  '^^   ''    ' .       .  ' 

To  ^r.*TaoTf'ER,  lT)eatre*^ftp\»t.  Worthing.  .:    _  .      ,  .  '  . 

Sir — 1  f  you  are  In  want  of  a  Theatrical  servant,  and  would  take  a  brginatf, 
and  you  find  him  stage-worthy,  which  I  offer  myself  up  to»  free  of  any  engage^ 
ment,  you  will,  I  trust  Sir,  (ind  me  a  most  desirous  member  of  the  stage,  to 
get   into  the  public  voice.    This  pursute  I  wish  for  very  much,  and  tnerfor 


•1^  QjWfl^TS^ 

iJigeoTfAy  wai4  ^  es^pcpw^ce,  alibou^  l&Uer  my^elTu  po^seis)  ifaue  019^ 
lerals  of  theatrecal  perfornienu  in  its  pnncipal  parts,  i  am  veij  coafi4aii| 
that  my  present  situation  of  life  is  pnuch  against  niyviews,  but  ^e  beautvs 
tfi^mmit'-mb  li^'krtiy#ti'«ii«fftlh^  ate*  i»^^«.'  Tl^rfbr'  fbt  ^M^ak^'l 
9iMit\t¥k  iav^oljKMi  tixgiv«|tiitt.  in:oppeftfiQttv'tt>'pieientih)Mlf>tiA  yaur- 
t«f«i»  mmI  -^otifCs^  .  ]AIHivr.  miii  fm  9*^  tr>  yim  mi\i  nabe  -yvw  >^>p0intmc»t« 
yfl9  will  ^f)4  nf^  iaiAvfMU.fQ  1^  ^f^g|^gfuB»eDA^  aad  sfiail  tiu&t  to  fui«r  evesu 
t9^^,^>&cnbe,ro]uelf  ;,  ;    .  j   ,...:,,.   • ».  ^•^'H'  ^^'X  bumble  Scnaot, 

.  'Fr  S^.  If  you  win  allow  iiie  to  ask'  the  apportiiisity  of  seeing  you  as  soon  as 
dtf  ^poiHunity  oflfihrs/a^  1  -wK'str  td  off^r  tnysc^f^  if  ktv6tiMl>e  of  anj  use  or 
nW^Hyib  V<m/ithrf»art  of  IuFm  in  l4i«  ^ti^N  ^e4n^'  Md  RiehiiTtl  in  the 
0tau)»i*-^nitfta  xriH  i3oi«e«poad  ki  loUflwipgeaehotba:^  aoyaiehr  thai  you 
please  to  name.  .    ,   -  1       ";  -     ' 

Worthing,  Sussex,  r 

Aug.ei,  1816.  '  '    "^ 

,<  Th«  fbllo^^iog  U  '*  from  tbe  saM»#  to  tb&  jHuiw,"-^WF4tt«D^  &w  weclts 
before. 

Sit.— I  offer  tnvseif  to  your  strth  anrf  notice,  seeking  ib  get  Into  the  Efc- 
n^enffl  of  irnr  soars  desire,  which  is  to  becom«f  a  theatrtc^  member,  and  one 
iir  the  puMfc  voice,  and  to  obtain  Aat  oreah  will  best  pibvethe  servis  I  ren- 
der to  myielfand  to  them  that  I  n^aybave  the  hortonr.io  serve.  And  as.  Sir, 
mv  pretenttoiks  are  not  bevond  a  bc«i;iner,'  adtnowledging  rnvseffiiiiacquatnCed 
Wkn  ^  theatre  or  any  or  its  members,  yet  I  Halter  mysdf'f  have  the^tamp, 
fte:  f(Sr  the  stage,  and  as  sueh.  Sir,  ytm  wiff  frnd  if  you  ^ouldbe  in  *want  01  a 
Jbim  Felix,  or  any  thing  that  yoi^  sh^l.thihk  best^ 
'        •        •  '  T  dta,-' 

*  Yoi*  tcry  humble  servant, 

•    •      '     \       J.T. 
,  P.  S.  The  ureseni  bituattbn  of  life  that  I'  move  In,  malces  mt  douj^ht:  of  suc- 
cess—but  f  will  trust  to  foritme  an(f  y orpi- good  optdten,  as  but  few  things 
|ias5  witbpruta  poliih.  *  '  \      1 

One  more  only,  iii  coQiif^oA,vU^:.tih^cic^l  matters,)  and  ibeo  wa 
niiMt  finally  uke  It-avfi  of  t^can  for  ^'  m&ui"  if  »M  ''  mi»^  mtg^fiWre" 
-at  ]esM  more  re&aedt^     »••.- v»  ,-.^:  ./,./.  :    .•.-..•..'-. 
^ 'WW  shall  entertaii^  akss^hl^^hcpihioiAp  thwii  we  h$m»  hiihertt>  been 
accufcttmied  tb  Ati,  'cyfth^*^6^\Hd  Jifd^iitbTtfrfltW 
whom  it  is  our  lot  to  cater,,  if  they.tuiii  away  wi^h  contcmot  from  thi^' 
Uulpwipg  ettusjom  us  triflirv; or  vulgar.     Many  a  jarcc^  iw.to  5py  ^ 
comedy,  lias  owea  much  of  its  success  to  a  less  uatbrol  )m;iai;f)^y  Ic^ 
ilfUiffAV^iaiBi  ^itn^yMVi^  MrNr^r^^vKo  wbomd^  folWwit^is  addfioai- 
ed,  has  evidently  been  what  the  winter  of-  the  letter  would  oaU  "^a^gay 
deceiver  ;*\'»A(twe  arebd^y  afi^)8  ihiit)  Ifloa  dllvsuch^ 'he  Was  ashamed 
to  Ich^'p'  a  -prmnise,  being  a  great  man  in  London,  which  was  made 
when  he  wag-bnt-yHttic  man  in  the  cuuntty. —   -->     - 

■'D^ar  Sir. — Iwrlght'fo.a^lc  you  xvhtther'vba  inteiid'  to  jnefbnti  your  firo- 
liiecce  cunscurning  nvy  going  to  see  opiy'— if  you  do,  pray  let  m^  know  as 
soou  as  posihle  you  can — ^if  i  am  to  go  i  wTIl  weight  againest  the  opry  door  til 
i  »ce  you,  pray  excuse  uiv  boldenes,  but  if  you  remember  you  saae  i  should 
go  if  ever  i  cam  to  Lomkou^so  uow  prefori^i  youc  prome^-r-if  you.  cau  i 
should  like  it  very  loiich  as  i  shall  be  blidgc  to  leave  Loodon  $oon--i>ray  1^ 
wakaow  whether  i  cau  f>r  iiot-^f  i  cao  uot  i  must  Mop  away<i— bu<  i  should 
like  very  much  to  go***  so  nd  more  from.nieti4  jiieseuiw^  am  your  very  hmihifo 

«•     ■  »  ticrvantf 


<     M 


ChafA6t\rhHt  Episti^!  933 

i  arti .Weighting jga^ftist^tHilopptyflort-  toi  joxtr xoMtr^'^^ 6»'t^4l*'M . 
after  sutch  tofdettWf      ^P•■«i''^.•        *•■;■      ■..  ^:'.  ■,n..r.M..,,Ti  ..   -ft . . 

iWMl  aco<Mapliahed  o^tance  on  4r«oord  oi.Somga  Eoglisfa*  Bujt^efaiki 
irfar  from  being  the  only  merit  of  tba  A)lki«'ing  6pisti«.  Sartlyitite' 
writer  must  have  been  the  rao^  romantic  6f  clefksf;  «ud  hioreovet  *!iv 
finitely  unacquainted  witR  the  nature  of  an  Englishmftii/ tb' isttppfdrf6^ 
that' he  would  do  all  th^t  is  required  ip  this  epistle,  for  an  utter  stran- 
ger, never  before  heard  of,  and  living  a  thou^n4  mUes  off*.  We  shall 
for  once  d^epart  &on)i./(NW  plan  of  omitting  mmfSf*  as,  in  this  insM^^^er 
it  can  do  no  Jharin^  anil  may  by  possibility  ^aue^t  'm  tfaiB  fomantio-seanshi 
after  a  lost  father — if  he  still  remains  such. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  Loudon.  .  '  '  f 

Trieste,  (in  Germany),  lOlh  March>  '315* 
Sir,— F  tike  ^fcfystfff  The  ffri^oihr  to  write  yem  thu  preaeat  Lette^,  Which 
shall  only  serve  as  to  beg  you,  my  dear  Sir,  a  great  favor,  and  this  is  jlttn' 
abbout.pa&i  T^ne  Yeaf^  (W  i.b«^ve  nfO^^re^^ycdatiy  news  .of  my  ^atlier«  4fr. 
Gofparo  ArUh^  Jordan,  whq.is,  I,  l^/elUevc^  ^lU  ia .^London  for  the  Coi^iAe  of 
Tweefity  and  more  Year»«,jl  fi^d  me, ip,9k.,§r^M,ansi«ty> and <oonUn«e>. perplex 
sity^  to  dona't  k^own  jf-tW  wy  .p?Uier,ift  a,.live.  or  opt,  or.perf)4P^  ^h^?4»l. 
I, am  for  this. reason  »o  free.M^/aaK^^e-w^.dU^uToe  yo4^  %v|tb  tW/ew  URf^iji^ 
with  ^He  Kiodop^sp^yfir.  ^Q.eiiqqife.by.^svav^Xkak^rA^^ 
cll$cw^e.,of  him^  .«md  Qtlwnr*vU«i  \'^.  4&w  pujtiijg  in  Printing  ip  tJtw  Npw.^- 
Paper  as  a  Noie,  if  any  Penon  Kpp,u(  .if  this  Siibjc^ct  b  here  at  ]^ndpO|  aq4\ 
possitively  his  Living  place,  Nu^^^eI]  of  the  House  and  by  hum  he  is  to  be 
found  ^  A%s^re<|  yiW.^y.d^ajr.Sir*  that  for  this  favor  I  shall  never  pay,  and  i 
find  it  no  words  to  express  you  my  anticipate  gratitude  for  this  uman  kind- 
ness, whiqh  X  doo^th^g  doiibt, you, shall  do  for  me.  >        't 

All  an4  ^vefy  jEjpeos^  that  jqu  ma^  -^^t,\hi&  InCbrniation,  I  beg  to  senc| , 
me  word  with  Account,  anihen  I  shaH  ready  send  yoii  the.amouctt  of  the, 
valuing  with  one  short  Bill  of  Exchaiige  payable  oppon  a  good  House  or 

Bankers  6ft9»hGitty,thktWiAiWeH^k^6d'^  '     ' 

if  you  Wilt  b6MgocfAfimo\ifHhh  bcwUioKHb  do  oferahe  iavor/and  iemii 
me  only  one  part  of  the  Printing  News  Paper  withe  tbb  ficqxvssioa:  ofL^aid- 
mfy  father  of  thil  rMMtriiigt  a^:tt|i9iCipobyi.^y,o(|PoHk.  ami  pray  to  Q«^it 
my  account  for  the;  roaifige^  for  4h«  ft?  ailso  fo^aay  ^ibqr^  that  ^i^  p^.^^qd, 

This  part  is  only  to  i,nform  wi,  that  I  am  a  Clerck  of  oneTradingsHousejO*" 
Trieste,  and  hoppe  you  'Shall  be  kind  enough  to  wHiitig  rnc  serine  JhiteA' ytid 
exco=8ehi<ifoV  talWh^thistfberty.-  '  -  .  ■'     !    •  u    ...     .vf>.f/... 

Rttidy't  a(I]K6  at  aSy'yottrsComniaBd  in~thUW'|ttin/'atidUii)>w%n^Ua||'«f 
oi9«  yours  Jdgreable  answer 'is  jiaoii«asiyiia«ait,i'  '.•' ^^  utm  vi>-i'.  L;/*i  '•  i  i  . 
^.  J  icim^mwltJiMgiardjSIr,  .YoHr,i9fi|8f^i)t)««tb]o/^]riiant  » 

♦      '•   .    "    ,1    )'»'.!•   }    II    .;.'   IP  ill  fj    i'     '    "•"    ^  >A9Wf((^9^R^A    '• 

~~ " — ^iniJMiM  '.i;M  ;>'  ii'.iM  Mt'jif  i;  uwi  ^A\^i  '»'i  I' — ^  . 

*  ^  patlcwanr  to  v^fio^  one  of  tbe  Ipttexajprinted  in  ai9re7io!ui^,nfimber  was  -ad- 
dressed, baa  received  are^wnatrAtive  epbtle  (wbiph  be  Uas-  no  donl^i,  added  to  bis 
collection  of  "  cbaracteristic  ones,  and  wbic'h  we  were  of  Iwoi  mmJs  Vbether  we 
abould  not  add  tO  ours)  insisting, 'iii  not  tbe  most  delicate  icrliis,'  oAi'the  ♦Mlideli- 
cacy"  of  publUbtog-  **  i-eal"  letters.  If  they  had  been  fictitious  otids  Tie  woriW  not' 
have  minded.  But  kh  does  not  seem  to  be  attate  tbat  tbe; kind  6t*Miidelicacy,^»  to 
Wliich  healhides,  c«n>oto>y  eiist  in  eoDvexion  KvMi  a  hOikd  '  If  ire  bad  ave^edly  in^ 
vinud  th«  tetters,  htlmfiiild  tiot  bHvl)  le^n  any  »' indelicacy"  it  Itoih  a  prMeodiog*. 
And  yelj'ffv  far  as  regards  «ay  real  peraon,  the^  night  have  beea  larentod }  for  we 
have  not,  vitb  tiie  above  exception,  made  any  one,  living  or  dead^  answerable  for  a 
tinyle  word  coutainad  in  them. 


P.  S.  I  pray  to  write  ib^^^tfhoutpfbt  Mthv  Liittier^oiiAd44es8,  as  only 
my  name^-ihen  i^Ml  i^'v^tii  ktAoyritt-oQifFot^^dSiotimii  iJN^i Letters  come 
me  surly  in  the  hand,    ^f^lisi  the  directive  SfiUe  mi  tbift  k»guKge  in  which 

1  am  a  Begin*.'""  -^  '  '•'     v  .  ...  ....„^?         j ^ 

Our'M)itoi6n&'ii%i^  hhberio.be^n  confLaed  to  tlie  ^fiusioi)s  of  illus- 
trious obscure^*'  andkd/ve'Tefiled  their  elaim^  taattentioa  almost  entirely 
on  their  intrinsic'l?^i(etit«l''"'fli^oii1-1yext  nuraberi  we  shall  pr<)hably  treat 
the  reader  with  &'few  «pecifneQlflfraiiei  |>eos(5Phicb  could  not  pass  over 
pa{>er  without  giving  a  value,  ta  it,  provided  they  did  but  subscribe,  at 
the  foot  of  it,,  the  natn^  of  the  hand'  th^t  ctiided  them. 

"Alas!  the  mother  that  him  bare » 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  tkierey 
Ini  his  wan  cheeks  and  sunburnt  hair. 

She  had  not  kopwo  her  child  !*'— MAKiuioTf . 

Rest,  piisrioi,  rest  I  tbou'rt  from  the  Syrian  Land^ 
Thou  'rt  trom  the  wild  and  wondroifs  Eait^  1  I^iow 
By  the  long- withered  palm* branch  in  thy  hand^ 
And  by  the  darjcnoss  of  ihy  sunburnt  biow. 
-  Alas  \  the  bright*  the  beanliAily  who  part* 
'  So  full  of  hope,  for  tbftt  far  couotiy's  bourne  I 

Alas !  the  weary  and  the  sunk  in  heart. 
And  dimm'd  in  aspect,  whaHfce thee  return! 

'"   '  '  Thorn  'rl  &tnt--9tay«  rest  thee  from  thytoil^at,  las^ 
,  Through  the  hi^h  chesputs  lightly  plays  tne  oreeze, 
.  ,  The  stars  gleam  out,  the  ^re  hour  is  past, 

.  The  sailor  s  hymn  haih  died  along  the  seas,      ^ 
Thou  'rt  faint  and  worn — ^hear'st  uiou  the  fountain,  welling 
.    IVildst  the  grey  pillars  of  yon  ruin  M  shrine? 
Seest  thou  the  dewy  grapes  before  thee  swelling? 
4^He  that  hath  left  me  train'd  that  loaded  vine  ! 

'He  "Wis  a. child  when  thus  the  bower  he. wore, 
(Olbt  hatb  a  day  *Bedi since  his  childhood's  time?) 
TlMrtl  uiight  sit.and  bear  the  sound  I  love, 

■  Bebeathitsshadei-ithe  oonveat'ft  ves|>er<chimew 
And  stt  Mmc  there l-^foi .he  was  geme  ever ; 
With  his  glad  voice  he  would  have  welcomed  thee» 
Aoil  brought  fresh  fhilu  to  cool  thy  parch'd  lip's  fever*— 
/.       •^Tham»  m  bis  pkc^  tbou  'rt  resting — Where  is  bef 

'    IF  I  could  hear  that  laughing  voiee  again, 
''    ■       !    '  But  onbe  asaln  J — howoft  (t'watkdersfary, 

'    fn  the  still  nourd,  Hire  some  reinember'ci  strain,  '  > 

Troubling  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody  1  '         "• 

Thou  hast  seen  much,  tired  pilsrim  I  hast  thou  scmt    r- 
In  that  far  land,  the  chosen  kitto  of  yofe,' 
.  ^f  A  you^h-«-mt  Goido^wit*!  the  lieiy  mieu*    .  -  . 

~~"  And  the  dark  eye  of  this  Iialitn  sboKe^ 

^,  ^         The  dark^  clear,  lightning  eye ! — on  heaven  and  earth 
I^  sroiled-r-as  if  man  were  not  dust — rt  smUed  i 
Tb«  very  air  seem'd  kindling  with  his  mhth, 
A^d  l-Vmy  heart  grew  young  before  my  child ! 
;  Mi  bl<**€cl  child  ! — I  ha(t  but  him — yet  he 

Vill'd  all  my  home  ev*n  with  o*erflowmg  joy, 
Sweet  lau^ter,  and  wild  son^,  and  footstep  free— 
—Where  it  he  now  ? — my  pride,  my  flower,  my  boy  I 


It 


AiUobiogrtpkf^  ^fH/miaUh  Wiffft  Tom.  ^7 

-    'HM6UMiiy«^UhaodiacltfMl,fmiQii}y.8!ght*ii'A-  .:  ^  >    .    ^  4 

— 1  knew  these  woods  might  be  his  world  no  motp^jj,.^^  ^   ,,^  • 
H&loved  me— but  he  left  me !— thus  they  go, 
'"  -Wfidifi^W^'liaVe  Tfii^6,  •wateh^;>bl«sk'd;  M^-bacli  vkMvHuO 
'  Hi-Vard'HW^  ti<ftmp^tdf  ihaiftaWiBDBSjttbw^*!!!.  '\>u^  ,m\o  giiont 
'A^  botnided/r«ittoB«,r«ri»hhi*f||llierf|fjH«M«^  lio/fi  no 

PreMingii  bl«^y*MHfM*.tlye.$io«n9Abdrfftiiyi' ./itj  1    ,jTiw  'm.  fo 
With  iheit  pfela^myr feiHJwwifl8,fl>??,^h^  Rla,i^,i  i  . , .  |n  1, ^.'j    ,{« 
Where  hosts  ha\*c  met— speak  I — answer  I— was  he  there? 
Oh  1  hath  his  smile  departed  ? — Could  the  grave 
Shut  o'er  those  bursts  orbright  and'  tameless  glee  ? 
— No  l—I  shall-^  rbfthoid  htU'dark  locka  wav«— 
That  look  gwo9  nNipd**^*^aww  it  c^uid.Aotibe  1 

StiH  wjeep'et  thou,  wanderer? — Some  f6nd  mother's  glance 

0*er  thee,  too,  brooded  in  thine  earfy  years — 

TWrnt'ift  thou  of  her,  whose  gentle  eye,  perchanGe« 

Bitih^  all 'thy  fiided  liair  in  partmr  tears !  ' 

Speak/  fbr  thy  tebrs  disturb  me  l*-^What  art  thou  I . 

Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  fiice,  yet  weejf>ing  on  ? 

Look  up !— jOIi  !  is  it-^hat  wan  cheek  atid  brow  h— 

■—Is  it-^}«  !  yet  joy  l— my  S^,  my  Soli  I     '       -  F.  H. 

1'*"    MH   I  myi     f|i     -I 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   THBOBALD    WOhtBt  VOSBJ^ 
All  parties  wer«.  no«r  (17D3)  fully  employed  preparing  for  the  ensuing 


noise,  but  after  a.  few  rounds  we  began  to  look  about  us^  and.  seeing  nobody 
dmp  with  all  this,  furjkuis  cannonade,  Mre  took  courage  ana  determined  to 
return  the  Bre.  In  consequence,  wherever  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Pro* 
testaot  Asceodaocy  (which  was  the  title  *  assmAedtbir  thvt  pbkty,  and  a  very 
impudent  one  itwasO  wt^  took  ca^e  it  shott1d->be  fobow^' by  a  meeting  of 
the  Catholics,  who  spoke  ad  loud  and!oud«r  than  tjbtiradiwriaries ;  and  as  we 
had  the  right  dearly  bn  our  side,  W6  'foudd*T«o||reat'dHiiodt^in  silencing  the 
enemy  on  this  quarter.  The  Oathf^lies'Hkewnpeitook  earb>'ai  the  same  time 
that  tnev  branded  their  enemies,  to  mark  their  gvxtittfde'io  tMeir  friends,  who 
v^ere  daiW  increasing,  and  especially  to- the  people  officAfesiti  between  whom 
and  the  Catholics '  the  union  wad  ntm^  cdwpkntlyi  aJmbMitd.  Among  the 
various  attacks  made  ottia  tlus*sumitier»  th<^  most  remarlfat)1e  for  their  viru- 
lence were  those  of  tht  Gnnd  Jary}  ot jLoutb,  he^ed.Jby  th^  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  ConpaBaM9'oC<IifnenQk|,  at  which  the  Lord  Cli^ncelior  assisted  ; 
and  of  the  Corportttion^  ihetCiUf  bf  >Dublil)r  which  las^ublished  a  most 
furious  viimaMetior  thmalanhBg  i^s*  kl.  so  mAny  wor43'  wlUri«^a  resistance  by 
force.  In  consequeosei^  a mtAtiiigiiKaft  held  or.tsheCatlioljfs  of  Dublin  at 
large,  which  was  ^tended  by  aerersi  th<4iS9Bd9.  where  tjie  manifesto  was 

read,  and  most  ably  commented  upon  by  John  Keogb^  Or^  R ,  Dr.  Mac 

Nevin,  ai>d  several  others,  and  a  eounter-manifesto  being  proposed,  which 
was  written  by  n^r  ^icnd  Emmett  and  incomparaWy  Weir  Aone,  it  was  car- 
ried unanimously  and  published  in  all  the  p^pei^,  tV^etN^f  With  the  speeches 
above-mentioned. I  ana  both  the  speeches  aiid  xn't  Aianlf<^]fo  had  such  an  in- 
finite superiority  prer  those  of  the  Corporation,  VluMr  <TO'e  also  published 
and  diligently  circulate  by  the  Goverinneht,  thai  ff  put  ^n  end  effectually 


■*  »i..^'i 


» »       ■■      «  ■-■       I     I 

*  Concluded  frqiu  pajj?  A2^.' 


to  Ufefwutews  K>f  W^liitldm.  ^'Thfe  \>e6p1^  of  felfest  i^ert  n<rt  Idle  on  tMr 
pan*  They  siidnr^A'Mithef  partis  fi&FtiLptrise  to  propagate  the  h^vr  doc- 
trineof  th«  Uhibnfif  Mthtken,  thtiottgh  the  ^hWeNonh  6f  iffeMtid';  and  they 
had'dvtf  afalifcftwstibtitOseethcfV  br^selytes  rtfpi^ly  rttiendhik  iti'^'ery  ^irectiom. 
In  onitr  rrtofe  eflfiictuffHy  to  spmiA  thcif  phnnclples,  twdvS  of  the  tnt)st  active 
aild  fffTtellt^nt  amonf?  th^tri  sobscfibed  ijiof.  each,  tn  tfnJer  to  set  oh  foot  a 
pafMrr  who^  object  should'  be  to  gtvcj  ti  fair  statement  of  aft  tbat  passed  in 
Fmticc,  whither  every  one  to rtted  their  eyes,  to  inculcate  Vhe  riecesstty  of 
uti'iois  amohg  irishmen  of  all  teffglons  persuasions,  16  support  the!  Eniancipa- 
tiMi  «f  the 'Catholics,  and  finally,  as  tne  necessary  though  riot  aro^ed  con- 
scqui^nce  of  aH 'this,. to  erect  Ireland  into  a  Republic  independent  of  BngUnd. 
Thife  f^aper,  which  ^they  called  very  appositely  the  Ifbriheth  Star,'  was  con- 
dutied  by  my  friend-  S—  N— n,  who  was- unanimously  chosen  Editor, 
awd  it  cofltd  not  be  deliver<id  into  abler  hands,  it  is  in  trutii  ambst  rncom- 
pamble  paf^dr,  and  rt  rose  instantly  cm  its  appearance  into  a  most  rapid  and 
cxttftishref  sMt.  The  Catholics  every  vrhere through  Irdand,  (I  mean  the  lead- 
ing CathoKies,)  wete  of  course  subsctibcrs,  and  thcKorth^rn  Star  was  one  great 
means' of  efTectnatfy  accomplrshrng  the  union  of  the  two  great  sects  by  the 
simple  process  of  making  rhetr  mutual  sentiments  better  knotfn  to  each  other. 
'It*  whs  determined  by  the  citlieos  ofJfelftst  to  commemorate  this  year, 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  taking  of  tlie  BsistiJIe,  with  great  ceren^ony.  For  this 
purpose,  they  planned  a  review  of  the  rohinteers  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
nocM,  to  be  followed  by  a  ^and  procession  with  emblematic .  devices,  Stc. 
Thw^also  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  X0  lirlng  forward 
the  Catholic  question  in  force;  and  in  consequence,  they  resolved  to  nublish 
two- addti^sses,  one  to  the  people  of  France,  and  one'  to  the  people  of  iVeland. 
Thtevp^ave  instructions  to  Dr.  Drenn^n  to  prepare  the  fohner,  an'd'thelat- 
teir  fell  to  ray  lot.  Drennan  executed  his  taSk  admitaWy.  and  1  mide  my 
address  fbr  my  part  as  good  as  1  knew  h6V.  We  were  hrvned  to  Assist  atthte 
ceremony,  and  a  great  number  of  the  leadihg  thewbert  o(  the  Ckthbllc  Com- 
mittee determined  to  avail  ihem^lves'of  the  opportunity  toshisw-  their*  ^eal 
fo*-  the  sueeesft  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in'PrianeeJ  as  well  as  their  respect  and 
grelhude  to  their  iViends  to  Belfast,  fn  consequence  of  all  this,  a  grand  as- 
sedifak^  \6tfk  place  oh  the  t4th  df  July.  Aftkir  the  review,  the  yoluhteers  and 
inhabitants  to  the  numjbejr  of  about  six  thousand  assembled  in  theXinen- 
HnlK'aWVotid^the.addtesS  to  the'Freridi  people  unanimously.  The  address 
to>4ie'pMp]e'bf  Itvlai^d  followed^  hnd,  As  it  wAs  directly  and  nndquiVocally  in 
fsLijMi  Of  the:  Catholic  claite,  we  expected  tomi  opposhlon^^ljut  We  were 
solftii^  relieved  from  oof  ^Kieiy,  fbr  tiie  address  passfed  (!  may  siy)  tijiini- 
mdufSiy.  J  A'  few  ventured  to  oppose  if  Yiidirecfly,  tot  th^ir  arguments  \teTc 
ext(0S!^;aftd  OVef^^t  b\r  the  fttendji  ia  Cathblit^  Eviancipation,  ^mong  the  fbre- 
mo4kdf<whc^'We  ha(l'th^^8dtisfa<;tibn  to  S(;e  several  Dfssentjng  clergymen  of 

yrew  WifpnlarftV  ill  ib^  cooutiy,  «i8  S t,K c,  Wm.  D-^ — ti.  and  P. 

R^A-^*  It  1W&  S"— T  ^b  moved  the  two  addresses;.  *  It  is  the  less  Acces- 
sary 4br^bie- to  detairw^t  passed  at  thtsr  period,  as 'every  thihg  material  is 
reeo>d«din-iiyD&fyj(No."  :)  'ftiffic^  it^o  say,  that  the  hb^pitaliiy  Shewn 
bj^'lhe  ^p!e  oT-Bflmt?  to  thfe  Catholic^  on  this  Occasion,  and  the  persona! 
aoquainrffnce  which  'the  pattFes  fortped,  rhetcd  the  bdnds  of  tjiehr  recent 

uriioH,  and  pi'oduced  in  the  sequel  th^  most  benel^cidl  shd  powerful  etfecu. 

..     «    .■  '^  /  l«   ■         '  •   ^.'     ■  -^  u  ■'    ■  -  '  4  •   .'  ■     •  W  •    •        •  • 

,  J 


/■    1      l'         ,  .       .  '.  I   ' 


Aa  my  lime  is  growing  ^ortef ,  I  ^809  o^«r  a  very  bi*y  i«teriral  of  afy  Hfe, 
all  (he  cventfrofinvliioh  are  detailed  in  differenc  l>hirie»  anmhg  my  jjapers, 
and  J  faMten  to  the  period:  when,  inoohsequence  of  th^  conviction  of  Wll- 
lishn  JBckean  for  high  twasdn,**  J  was  obliged  to  quiv  my  country,  and  go 
into  cjrUe  in  Anieiica.    A  siiorf  time  before  iny  departutv,  my  friend  Russell 
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who  ba»  a  jcWf>"Pg  villa  there.    He^  #bewed  ys  laUtdia  8,|iidy^fT^Qr.^plicftt 
foim,  which  be  w^aiulU/Vg  at  tbe  ,biotiofl[^  ^pf  the  lawoi  aiod  whichr  ho  said^- 
he  \YoiUd  con^e<yrJ><^  tp  pur  meetip^,  if  ev^  w«  li«cd  *o  aeeour  ooHiltry  «*an-" 
cipate4.    IbeggeJ  of  b^«»  if  ^^  miend^d  Eussell  6bau)(l  b»  af  4he-fttfiy»  > 
in.a4divon  to  tn^,bQpk3.at^d  i^iapa  it  .would  naturally  cpBtaiAj- to  6 1  upaooijdli 
cellar,  wKich  wouAd  oojitam  a  jfew  dozen  of  bis  bes^toldidar^U    He'$heYi^  , 
me  that  he'iiad  uot  pmmedth^t  circum^t^iQcey  wbkb  heaokuowMg/bd  4o-bo ) 
essential }  aj^d  we  both  rallied  Busseli  with  coj^^iderable  ^ttc^^esat     lon^t^lion  - 
this  trifliuj^  anecdPL<^*  because  I  loye  the  meaj  aj^d  b«cau8^  it  Mon^SiOOiv  at. 
least  noswble.  that  we  may  inoe^  again  in  Emm^ti's  *tudy*    M  %e  wvalkml 
togetner  into  town,  I  opened  uvyplan  to  them  both.  'I  ilold  ihoip  4)|at>'i'( 
considered  my  compromise  with  Government  to  extend  np  further.  th|ii)rtlft^ 
banks  of  tlie  ]Uel«kware,  and  that  the  moment  I  Jqnded>  1-  was  free  f(o  foUoW- 
any  plan  which^AU^tsi^ge^t  itself  to  rif^  for  the  ezuancipsiCiQa  of  my  eC>Un«* ' 
try^  that  undoubtedly  I.  .was  guilty  of  a  gteat  ofibnoe  agaippt  this  t»m\uf^ 
Goverm^ent;  that  in  consequcijice  I  was  goiiig  into  exiie,  aod  thai;  I  e^nsi-i''> 
dered  that  e^le  as  a  full  e;(piation  for  the  ooencq^  and  co«ise<)uenU?  I  fell^' 
myself  at' liberty,  having  jn^de,  that  sacrifice,  to.be^in  a^iu  ^i  a  frje^h^scC^re*. 
Tney  both  agreed  with  me  In  these; principles^  and  I  then  prooeedied  l^  td\ 
them,  that  mymtentio^s  were,  immediately  upon  my  arri^afin  Fhiladelpbiai 
to  wait  on  the  rreneh  mini&tec,.  to  dcuit  to  htm  fully  the  situa.tiot)- of  «fiair» 
in  Ireland,  to.eijyde^vour.ijp  obtain  a  repommendationio  the  FicocUGovefm-  ' 
ment,  and,  if  (  succeeded  sp  faj;,  to  leave  my  family  in  Amefic^^  (^nd;ta««ei 
ofH  instantly  for  Paris,  and  to  apply  in  the  name  of  my  couxury  tot  the  as^ist^i 
ance  pf  ITrapce,,  t^q  enable  us,  to  assert  our  rodependenoe.     It  iR  unneeedsacy^' 
1  bdleye,.  tp  saV.  that  this  plian  ,met  with  theiAyari^nestapprobauoti  ^nd  supi-* 
port  from  bo^h.Russ^ljadd  £piw^U.  .  We^hpok  banda>.apd  luMriog. repeated  .< 
oiix  prpfeasion^,  of  ui^9J{erab|e  regard  9^4  esteeni  for  each  othier,  we.  parie^^* 
and  this  wa»i,he  ],a^  .ipierYievK-iS^hif;)^  1  w*^  so  happy  ^s  tphavte  with;  th^- 
two  invaluab/e^ri^pd^.tpge^bjer^    j  remember  it  v^as  in  a  little  .trian^lar^ 
iield  that  t>his  Qpnv«ersat^|[^,toplc.pIacQ;,and  Emmett  remaiited  to  M^that  ii^ 
was  ki  one  exapi^  &eV  jux  Swiuertan^,  VyhercjVViUtMf ,  Tell  ^d  iiJpuWB^  • 
associates  ptattned  the  govvnfffll  pf  ihe  t^rainy  of.  Auwria,.  ^TH^  i»^44y>. 
Russell  jeturn^fl  ^Q^JBelf^ist.  ,.,  .  .,  ,,    /.'',.    .    •«    -.;.n.^  ^.^  «•!  -.iin,M/{.  .;.- 

As  1  waa<jfeter>ninednot  to  ^ppw  M?.iea7e,XreJf^n4cli^nde^ini4y#)'>vjbw^ 
mieht  be  tbeJi^??r|J  to,»uy^e|f,  J  iopl^jcaft^  on,.the.day  of  J^^chfij^fk^l^l^t^,^ 
walk  up  ^id  dowjoL  m  jtb€^.4nQ/^t  pubbjc  .^rejet^jn  JpAbMi^.wiitoj^.cptitiw^r* 
to  my  usual  custpn^^.ipiip^, several  ;©(  tb^  luqst  frexji^l^d  Qpffeckqww*ia*»dn* 
tp,my,boq^?eHi;V!s,,,>v^uci,  wk^f^tj^^^  •  J(it.thi^.Ja#t,pl|^ce  ('wa9r-~ 

sceiiby  Jf^fd'^^RypU^^^  ^5  J},W}^t^*^/.i^s,toj;^)Uij^,tb^^^ 

hat^  seeA 
gave  hiui 

my  books,  of  w,hlcb',t,bad  a  re.ty  good  selectr9w,af^ibjW^  ^/i^plu^ftfft^  mo4. 
I  determined .  to  takojeavjofyopod^^^^^  t.ftl'Q  re^D^ye4^c^..m,f;^l^|0m:anji  of 
my  friends,  notevea  Knox  or'fminett ;  ipr,  as  l'kn«w  the  par^I  bad  tak«n  iu 
Jackson'^  affair  had  raised  a  vjyolent  outccy  against  «ine  with  a»very  num«rous 
and  powerful  party,  I  resolved  not  to  implicate  any  of  those  I  regarded  in  the 
difficulties  of  my  siuiatlRK)*' '  Sp^ifift^va^'I  «lirfi^oC/%he  -^titude  of  my  own 
condoct,  and  of  the.  piuity.  of  nty  ino^ive»,  I  l^tliem  IshcivEbi  liave  favd  fot- 
titude  to  bear  the  deserjtion  of  my  best  fr]end»»  yet»  to -theii^'lunKrar  be  it 
spoken,  I  was  not.  put  tP  .^.  severe  a  tciab.  ,1  did/  ilot'Jofedie'CCttuifeciKtniR) 
and  suppori  of  any  oue  man  vi^hom.l  e»t0emed  ^taad  J.belisMeaicftur  tliatJ 
sepureu  the  contiuuaiicc  of.  their  re^rd-l^  tbe^ltri/inesa  I  «had  ahewn-ad  ' 
along ..LiuQugiiJiiis  moU  arduoui-^id  (>awful- trial,  aud>reBpcciatiy  b^  mf 


^iQ  Auti^i^M^hif^^mkMd'Wo^e  Tone. 

tb^tX  W9uI4  9^er.-  Aegn^^'  myMK*  by  givirig  testimony  a^in^t  a  i^n  w)>fl^ 
had  spoken  to  me  in  the  confidence  that  I  would,  not*  Sotray,hiiiu  ,  ,i  h^e 
sai4  thaiV  after.  J[%dBH«'trdeath  I  ytsit^d  nobody^  but  my.fFieQds.in^d^  it,  J 
bellev€|4  a  point' to loali'oa'  aM;  lo  tliat,  for  the  short  iijne . I' remained  la. 
Llubl^n  after^  we  wfio  >Dever  aw  hbur  alone.  My  friends  M'Cormick  and 
Keoghit  who  had^jntfintieif'tfoefii selves  extreipely  alt  atong  in  my  behalfy.and 
had  Deea  prinqipimy  taetfiinlental  in  passing  the  vote  for  grantmg  me  dOOl. 
in  addltioo  to  thQ^cwandue  to  me  by  the  CathoiipSj^  ^^re^  of  cgi^rse,  among 
the  foreii¥>sU- 

Xt(  has  o(4eii  asioikMhed.  atey  that  the  Oovernmeatj  knowing  there  was  a 
Frenph  mipi^ter  Iq  Fhiiadfilphja,  e^er  suffered,  me  to  go  thither^  at  least  wiih- 
out  es^s^niog  sooaye  positive  asMifande  oa  my  p^rt  that  I  should  hold  no  com^ 
munioationjwitb  hHii>  ^irtct  or  indireot.  So  it  was,  however,  that  either, 
def^ising  my  efforts,  or  looking  «n  themselves  as  too  6rm|y  estaj^Iished  to 
dre^  anything  frokn  Fratice,  they  lulfered  me  to  depart  without  d.emandii]^ 
any  satiislaptLQun  whataoevef  mi  thai  topic,  a  circpmstance  of  which  1  vv^s  mos^ 
sineerely  slad )  for  if  I.had  been  obliged  to  give  my  parole,  1  should  have  been 


Peihaps  it. would  have  been  better  fbr  them  if  they 
their,  first  proposal  of  sending  me  QUt  to  liidia;  but  as  to  that  the  evept  will 
deierfliine..  ,»  ■        ^  • 

tiaving  paid  all  my  debte^and  settled  with  every  body;  I  set  pfffrom  Dub- 
lin for  Belfaat,  oo  the  ^th  May,  1795«  whh  my  wife,  sister^  and  three  chil- 
dren, leaviiifly  as  may  be  well  supposed^  my  father  and  mother  \\\  very  sincere 
affliction*  My  whole  profMrtyeonsisled  in  our  clothes,  mybook^  and  about 
lO^L  io  mooey  and  bills  on  Pbfladdphia.  We  kept  our  spirits  admn-ably,. 
The  great  attention.  mMufeaeed  to  us,  the  conviction  that  we  were  suiTeriog, 
in  the  best  of  causes,  the  hurry-  atfeettdiug  so  great  a  change,  and  perhaps  a 
little  vanity  in  shewii^  ourselves  superior  to  fortune,  supported  us  under  what 
was  certainly  a  tjfial  of  ihe  Severest  kind.  But  if  our  friends  in  Dublin  were 
kind  and  aBeciiqnate,  those  in  Belfkst  were,  if  pos^rble^  still  more  so. 
During  near  amooih  that  we  remained' ihere,  we  were  every  day  engaged 
by  one  or  other.  Even  those  wlio  seareelv  knew  me  were  eager  to  entertain 
us.  .  Parties  and  excnrsiojiaiircieniaiined  fer  our  amusement,  and  ceruinly 
the  vybole  of  our  deportment  ana  reception  at  Belfast  very  little  resembled 
those. of  a  man  who  escaped  with  his  life  only  by  a  mlracie,  and  who  was 
driven  into  evUe  to  avoid  a  more  disagreeable  (ate.    I  remember  particularly 

two  days  that  we  passed  on  the  Gav^ill  j  on  the  first,  .R-— ,  N , 

and  M*C  »  and  one  or  two  more  of  us,  on  the  summit  of  Mac  Art's 
Fort  took  a  solemu  obligation  (which  I  think  1  may  say  I  have  on  my  part 
endeavoured  to  fulfil}  never  to  desist  in  our  efforts  till  we  had  subverts!  the 
authority  of  England  over  our  country,  and  asserted  het  independence.  Ano^ 
ther  day  we  bad  the  tent  of  the  1st  raiment  pitched  in  the  Deer- Park,  and  a 
conipauy  of  thirty  of  us,  including-  ilw  family  of  the  S  ■  s,  N— s, 
M'G  "Sj  and  my  own>  dined  and  spent  the  day  deliciously  together.  But 
the  01  ost  agreeable  day  we  passed  during  our  stay,  and  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  OUT  liveSy  was  in. an  excursion  we  made  with  the  S        s^N s,  and 

Bf—- rs»  to  Ram's  Island^  a  bepntiful  and  romantie  spot  in  Lough  Neagh.  No- 
thing.can  be  imagined  snore  delightful ;  and  we  agreed*  in  whatever  quarter  we 
might  ^od  ounefves  reApeetivdyy  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  that 
day,  the  1  Ith  of  June.  At  leoglh  the  hour  of  our  departure  arrived.  On  the 
13th  June*  we  embarked,  oo  board  the  Cincinnatus  of  Wilmington,  Captain 
James  llobin^n;  and  I  flatter  myself  we  carried  with  us  the  regret  of  all  who 
knew  us.  Eireo  sone  of  my  former  friends,  who  had  long  since  deserted  me, 
returned  on  this  reverse  of  my  fortune,  struck,  I  bdieve,  by  the  steadiness 
with  ^hlch  wa  all  looked-  it  in  the  (ace*  Our  friends  in  Elelfast  loaded  us 
with  prQS^)t&  PP  our  ilepariuefiS;  and  iilled  our  K tile  cabin  with  sea-slorc,  fresh 


provitions,  «wc€tm<cnt8^  and  ifsm  thing  .tb^cmlci  ikWiafe^for^^e^Ortfbrt  bf 
my  vnfe  and  cHirareo;  Never  vrfiile  i  Uve  wi\\  I  teget  ike  lifl^tkmate  kindf- 
ncss  of  their  Uebaviour..  .  i    ,      .  •  ';' 

We  vi^ere  now  at  sea>  and  at  leMure.^^e»imit)ie.ouf'a&«iMitidn.    I  hard  hired 
Estate-room,  which  was  about  eight  fe«(b  by  fimv  in  ^vbichwe  had.fttiedtrp 
tbi'ee  births.    My  wife  aod  ti^y  youngest  link  .boy -ocoitoted  <*ne,  ttty  risttt^^ 
ahd  my  little  girfthe  second.  W my  eJdeatboyi «(tef'M#fi«l*cfed'tliiid.    h  ii^ 
at  first  grievously  inconvenieat,  but  jQeoe»pjt|?nfldicn»t««n,  by^egroesytiBCoti-  ' 
ciled  us  to  our  situation.    Our  grcatesiisuifciingitrw'.Wilit'Of  go<H!  wBter, 
under  which  we  laboured  the  whole  passage,  and  which  we  foum  it  inim>s:* 
sible  to  replace  by  wine,  porter,  or  spiriti*,  of  whieb  we  iiad  abundance.  Th* 
captain  was  tolerably  civu,  the  vessel  was  Moui^caild  wei'had  |^fid  westther 
almost  the  whole  of  our«voyage^  but  we  were  ^00  panengers  on  'board  a  ship 
of  230  tons,  and  of  course  crowded  to  a  d^^we  not  to  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  not  been  on  board  a.  passage-pbip^    The  slaves  who  at^  oarrmd 
from  .the  coast  of  Africa  have  nuioh  ftoreTOoin  allowed  them  thvn  the 
mfaerable  emigrants  who.  pass  from  Ireland  to  Aoieriett;  ftyr  t^e  avarice  of 
the  captains  in  that  trade.  Is  such,  that  tbey  think  they  ne^r  dan  load  their 
vessels  sufficiently ;  and  they  trouble  thekr  heads,  in  general,  no  more  about 
the  accommodation  and  stowage  oftbeir  passengers  mn  of  any  <»tliet  lumber 
on  board.    I  laboured,  and  with  «ome  suecesa,  to  introduce  something  Kite  a 
police,  and  a  certain  de^pee,  thoug|hpi  «ery  imperfect  one,  of^leafiNness  among 
them.    Certainly  the  air  of  the  sea  must  be  wonderfully  wholesome,  for  m 
the  same  number  of  wretches  of  na  had  been  shut  ttp  in  the  same  srpace 
ashore  with  so  much  incouvenience  of  every  kind  about  as,  two  thirds  of  us 
woiiM  have  died  in  the  time  of  our  voyage.    As  it  was,  isi  spite  of  evetv  thln^, 
we  were  tolerably  healthy :  we  lost  but  one  passenger  (a  woman).     We  hiA 
some  sick  aboard,  and  the  friendship  of  Jtamea  McDonnell,  of  BeHRitft,  having 
supplied  me  with  a  small  medicin^ichest  and  written'  difectiona,  I  took  on 
myself  the  office  of  physician,    t  preseribed  and  administered  accotdtngly, 
and  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  land  all  my  pattcats  safemnd  iocmd:     As  we  dis- 
tributed liberally  the  surplus  of  our  sea-stares,  of  wbieb  we  hiKl  great  abuti- 
dance,  and  especially  as  we  g^ve  fsom  lime,  to  time  wkie  and  porter  to  the 
sick  and  aged,  wo  soon  becaipue  very  fx>^lar  oboaadi  and  I  am  snre  there  wtfs 
no  sacrifice  to  our  ease  or  conveAieftoe  m  the  (power of  Ottr  poor  fftllow-pas« 
sengers  to  make  that  we  mig^t  W)(  have  eonoHiidei.    Thirty  days  of  our 
voyage  had  now  passed  over  witboui  any  event,  s«re  the  ordinary  ones  of 
seeing  now  a  shoal  of  |)Qrpoises,  jnow.a  sharks  no#  «  set  of  defphins,  the 
peacocks  of  the  sea,  playing  aDout»  and  Qmoe  ior  twice  a  whale.    We  had  in- 
deed been  brought  to,  when  a  vieek  at.iseft,  by  she  WilKam  Pitt  Indiaman, 
which  was  returning  to  Europe  with  about  twenty  other  ship0,  undiT  aonvoy 
of  four  or  five  men  of  war ;  but,  on  eiEtmlning  our  pap«n>  tney  sufiered  us  to 
proceed.    At  length,  about  the  :SOth  of  J «ly^  some  time  after  we  had  cleared 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  we  w^re  atopt*  fay  thive  Briti^lh'  frigates/  the 
Thetis,  Captain  Cochrane,  the  Hussar^  Captain  ■■'  "■ ,  amd  tbe  Hspeilance, 
Wood,  who  boarded  us,  and  after  treating  «s  with  the  grettesrt  in9olaitce, 
both  dSicers  and  sailors,  they  pressed  every  one  of  ^Unr.hafids  ^ave  one,  and 
near  fift^  of  my  unfortunate  teliow-rpassengere^'who' were-'tnost  of  them  flyins 
to  Amenca  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  a  badgovicf«nient'ac4iome,  knd  «yho  thus 
most  unexpectedly  fell  under  the  seveieat*  t^rnimy^  !#ne  of  them ''at  ieast, 
which  exists.    As  I  was  in  a  jacket  and  tro^seiS^  oifee  of  thelSeirten^nts  or- 
dered me  to  the  boat  as  a  fit  man  to  serve 'the  Ktfig,  aurd  'it  vms  only  the 
screams  of  my  wife  and  sister  which  induOeil  hiok  to  dtfiist.    it  v^uld  have 
been  a  pretty  termination  to  my  adventures,  if  I  had  bcfen  ptessed  and  sent  on 
board  a  man  of  war.    The  insolence  of  those  tyrants  no  mySiilf,  o4  w^  lis  to 
my  poor  fellow-passengers,  in  whose /ate  .ft  ftdhnniiipin  misfortune  had  inte- 
rested me,  1  have  not  since  forgotten,  apd  i  never*  will.    At  length;^  after 
detaining  us  two  days^  during  which  th^  niniMlaged  us  at  least  twenty  times, 
they  suftered  us  to  proceed.    On  the  3(Hh  Joiy  #•  made  Oipe  Henlo))en ; 


M^ilmiii|^04iy  i9M  Me  of'iK^  prolvklentnJIy  hatinj^been  &r  an  htmr  rocH^posed 
on  the  passage,  nor  even  sea-sick.  Those  onfr  wn6  have  hid  l^mr  Wives,  theit 
children,  and  all/ in  short,  tKat  is  dear  to  tnero,  Boating  tor  seven  or  eight 
OTSeIra  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind^  afnd  wav^es,  can  conceiv^  rb^  transport' I  %It 
aft4eeifi|^4iiV'Wife  amd  our  darl!ng  babies  a^ore  once  a^iti  tn  health  and  in 
i^fety;  We  set  np  at  the  primfral  tevem,  kept  by  an  Inshnian,  one  Captain 
O^Flynn  (i  tMnk),  for  «H'Hie  tav^m^in  America  are Icept  by  Majors  and  Cap- 
t«f&4  eillier  oF  Mttid^a  or  Oon^entals  ^  arid  in  a  ftw  days  vire  bad  entirefy  re- 
cfMvted  ottf  strength  afid  spirits,  and  totally  forgotten  the  fattgnes  of  the 

•  •  Dunng'Our  stay  in  Wihnington,  we  fanned  an  acquamtance,  which  was  of 
a«m^  smfvieeand'a  greet  deal  t>f  pleasure  to  ns,  with^  General  Hampton,  an 
old 'Cetfrthiental  officer.  He  was  an  Englishman,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  had 
bete  a  majiyr  In  the  25th  raiment,  but  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  American 
w«r  lie  resigned  hir  commisston  and  oflReted  his  services  to  Congress,  who 
■wm^imrfy  env«  him  a  regiment,' from  which  he  rose  by  degrees  to  his  pre- 
ac4it  rank.  Be  was  a  beMrt(ful,  hale,  «tout  old  man  of  nfear  seventy,  per- 
ftdtly  the  BoMiev  and  the  gentleman;  and-  he  took  a  great  .Hktnz  to  us,  as  we 
dfdto'brm  on  oar  part.  On  nur  removal  to  Philaddpbia,  he  found  ns  a 
lodging  with  one  ef  his  aequainunce,  and  rendered  us  all  the  little  services 
jwJaW€Btft)n»  that  our  sitnatton  as  strangers  required,  which  indeed  he  con- 
tinned  without  remission  during  the  whole  or  my  'Stay  in  Amertea,  and'  1 
db«lbt.ttot-(N{uaHv  since  my  depamire.  '  I  hate*  a'  smcereaftd  grateful  sense*  of 
tM'kifidneM  ^ftms  worthy  veteran.  / 

^'AtnMediafefy-onr  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  whhih  was  about  the  7tfa  or 
8tli  of  August,  I  found  out  my  oM  friend  anttbttrth^r  ti\\s  Dr.  — -*^— ,  who; 
setiMed,  to  my  very  great  satisfkcfion,  to  be  very  comftmabfv  settled.    From 

him  I  learned  tiiat *  had  arrrred  about  six  wceKs' before  me  from 

Fmnoe';  and  that  same  evenmg  we  all  three  met.    !^  was  a  sin&^ular  rencon- 
tro,  and  ^ur  se^ral  escapes  from  an  ignominious  death  seemed  little  short  of 
ajMirade.     We  communicated  respectively  our -several  advi»ntures  which 
took  place  in  <he  gaol  of  Newgate  in  DdbHtr -fourteen  months  before.    In 
Dr.  ""^  there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary.    ^^—  had  been  seized  and 
thiHvwii  into  pmon  immedtafefybn  his  latidfng  near  Brest,  from  whence  he 
w%s  tvseued  by  the  intetferenee  of  a  'tOung  man  named  -«*^^,  an  Irishman, 
in  the  service  of  the  Repiibhc,  and  ^ent.on  to  Pads  to  the  Committee  of 
PkibHe  Safety  by  f^rieurdg  kt  Mtmu,  the  deputy  on  mission.    On  hts  arrival' 
he  was  seised  with  a  most  dangerous  fever,  fmm  which  he  narfoWfy  escaped 
w4th  h4s  life.     When  he  recovered,  as  well  as  dui4ng  his  iffness,  he  was 
mnintaliied  by  the  Oevemment.    He  was'  eitattnned-  on  the  state  of  Ireland  : ' 
but  tmttiedialely' after  came  on  the  famous  pth  ThermMor,  the^down'fel  of' 
Robespierre^  and  the  ^sohitfon  of  (he  Cbmmittee  of  Public  Safety.    *rhe 
total  change  which  this  produced  in  the  polities  of  France,  aiHf  the  attention 
of  every  moti  being  occupied  with  his  own  immediaie  personal  safety,  were  * 
thc'canscs  that  *  ■■■  ■■  was  fimotten  in  the  confusion.    After  remayning  there 
forseveral  n«mth*,  'he  yielded  to  thesdlicittrde  ofhts  famihrand  frfifwH.and 
embarked  at  VHvte  fr>r  New  York,  where  he'  arrived  about  the  mnl<fie  of* 
Jiine  1795,  altera  tcyttous  paasage of  eleven  weeks.    It  is  unneces^aty  to  de- 
tail again  hiy  adventured  which '  1  related  to  them  at  full  length,  a$  wellaa 
every  thing  relating  to  the  state  of  politics  in  Irdaml,  about  which  ir  may  be 
welt  sonpoaed  Hveir  eiitvosity  and  anxiety  were  extreme.    I'  then  proceeded 
to  fell  tnem  my  dei^g<n9,  Bnd'thkt  I  intended  waiting  the  next  day  on  the 
Fi^ench  tninister  with  such  credentials  as  1  had  brought  with  me,  which  were 
the  two  votes  oPtbanka  of  the  Catholics,  and  my  certificate  of  admission  into 

•  ^  •  .  -,  • 

,  -  j_ _  -        -  II  I  • -*— ■    —     ,  ■    -  — -^^»^^^^^ii^i^^^^^P"^i 

*  The  name  is  suppressed  in  tbc  manuscript,  but  from  the  facts,  and  tbe  initl*! 

R occurrihff  Ih  the  seotjcl,  We  conjecture  tliat  the  person  in  question  mu.^l 

kave  beeo  Mr.  Hsndlton  Inlivav.  ' 


and  aecrcta^w.  ..LaWed  UwA.I  wo^uM.^rfw  ^^h^iP  t>Q^h  <W 

incase  tJipmiaifiiJej,ha^4a(iy, doubly  ,  i.,'l     .   ^  •   -  •!        *      .  ,    ■';  lo 

'  The" next.  (Uy  1  waited  oii  tlie  mi^^i^fiC  CCitjaeu  AiUtV.wbo  4^fivfd;inc 
very. politely.  He  spoke  Ijjigli&b  veryiwuerfectly,  ^nd  1  Frenoh  Oigr^at  deai 
worse.  However  .^^  niade  a.»hirt  to  un<^r«;a(«4. OQ^  aapth^iv.  Ho  readj  Okf 
certificate,., &o.au]d  he  tegj^eJmeto  tbrW  on  popfj-  in  the  ii^nli  ofaitity 
iporial  ail  1  Had  to  con^i^unicate  on  ihe  ftubject  of  Ireland*  l^jc  i  M- 
cordingly  did  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  thpiigli  wiih  gre«|  difGonilijr. 
on  account  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate,  so  different  from  what  I  ,hao 
been  used  to.  the  thermometer  vs^rying ,  between  gQ^emd  979,  Ai  l^qfelh, 
however,  I  nnl&hed  my  ijiiemorLal,  such  a3  it  was«  and  brought  it  %o  /Vdei^ 
and  I  offere;4.  bim  at  the  «ao)e  Uvn^f.  it  he  thought  it  would  forwaixi  •t^ic 
business,  to  embark  in  the  firat.  yess^.wbiph  sailed  fo*  Francpj.but  ti^ 
minister  for  son>^  reason  seemed  opt  much  to  desire. ibis*  anclhe  el^dfidt9|r 
offer  by  reminding  ^e.,Qf  the  ,^r«a^  i^\9k  I  ran^.aa  th*^  ^^gli^h  «CQp(Xdf«M 
carried  into.thei)^  ports  i^difcnm^»tely,.all  ^xn^ricsin  vcasell  bqiind  ^ 
France.  He  a^qred.  mc^  how^^r^.l  ni^irJ^J  <^a.my  uaesmiri^l  Miugl 
transmitted  ^0  t^e  french  gQv^nn)«n<^i^pd  h^ck^  wkh  haa  strongefil  recjoiiM' 
menda.tiona  ;•  and  1^  a^o,  xy^^wiM'^.  ^f^^^  particularly  lo  pr<9C)^.re  .the  ciihi 
largeraent  of  mjf  Ipfimhqr.St^ttJiew,  who  wa^  then  in  prifOA  aV:GuM»H«yiil. 
>yhich  Ihayespcf  foupd,he^ithfu%perforxwed,:  .'.•.■;    i  .:i) 

I  had  Qpiv  dt$ch^rg^  ffir  <^9^ffi^qee  as  M>  m^fduty  t9>  19^.  OQ^otty,.  Ii«4» 
it  was  with  the  sincerest  and  deepest  contri&tationr  of. naiod^lnt  X  snw.MUiiatfi 
last  eflbrtj,UMy*fo  hf  prf9iJi«kdfecJ}.,  J[j:  »v^  ^^arely  pQ#^ibl«,AHitj/diilrt*)t 
much  expect  tW4i^  fjfenpp  (?o\'iei»ii;i^n^  ii^yitjUk^.iiQlia^  otifns/aimD&f^ 
rial;  and  if  they  flid  ngit,  ther/&  wa4  an  end  of  a|I  my  hojies.  X  now  v^g^ito^ 
endeavour  to  hend  m?  mind  to  my  ^tu^tioii,  but  .to  no  pu^ose*  I  nit>y^{ 
my  family,  first  to  We8^Cheister,,and  then  Vo  Down* ngptown^  bo^i  i^ntb^l 
state  of  Pensylvani^,  s^hoif^  Mrfjy  |nile&  frpm  .Philadelpbi^b  and  I  hegaa  >qj 
look  about  for  a  small  plaoiatiop,  ,auch  a3.  might  suit  tiie  shatieced  stat4.o£m^/> 
fin^nces^  00  \yhich  the  .^n^ip^c^pe^iie,  of  living  in,  Philadelphia,  .(fhif^i 
times  as  dear. as  at  Pajri&.ox  ev^  London),  v^^f. beginning  to.<na|^ia  sehsiUkl 
inroad«  While  they  rc;qns^infd  >hep&.  ia  itbe  neighbourh9«d  fif<>vkr  kind  frieofi . 
Generat  HamptQ.Q^.w,V^^H>4neas  ,4i¥l^ltenti|Q«  oqntinuc^  i. 

made  divers  exfiusipiWi  Q^ibpt,aTuIinjH»e  P^«)ge^ws(ggoi)»  in. quest. pl^ai. farm*  , 
The  situajtio^,orpxiivc€i.Tawpi;iio.N^fr  Jersw  struck  m«  for  a  via^yi<Qfi 
reasons^  and  I  deteiTUW^if  opssibi^ VQ,  ^eMle  ii>.that.n0igUboiiHrK9ad<..  |ii 
accordingly  agnsed  yrith  a  Qutch  boprj^r ja^  pt^utatioti  of.  IQU  acr^s^  ;iM4th  9^r 
small  wopd/en  houfie^wbiqbwpu(4hav^  spited  me, wall  eopi;^, /forMihiohiu 
was  to  p^y  ^60  of  that/curre^py^.bjuU. thei  fellow  w(is  .roo,cpYeitousM.$i)d< 
wanted  to  scfxw  mpr^  put  of  m«^,pp.jwhieh  lMf>kej0G  tJtw  uieaty  .\^  ft^ragfii^i 
and  he  hegai^  to.  rep^pf  ^  ,bu^  i  wa»  ohstipajle.  .At  let^h  |  :|igre«4  mth,  A  ■ 
Camtain  Leon^r^^tbr  a,  plant^^        18P  aqre^h^afi^ti fully i|itua^a  within  tWA<. 
mlfes  of  Prince  Town/  and  .half  of  it  ^n^^r ,  timbe^i  /px/  which  X,,wa<  (q  pay:  i 
1 IBO/.  currenqy^-and.  t  heliel^^  it  was.  worth  the  i^nnoy-    I.npK^vfvi  iM>CQO#^.> 
quence  my  taoul](  to  Prinp^  Tow^,  )vhf  re  I  hiijed  ^igiaU  hotuM  fur  tiip^wit)n'> 
ter.  which  I.furi^whed  A^ugally  and  decently.    I, fitted  )i|^:my  eUidy,.  a|id,:l  1 
b^gan  to  thinji;  .thi*^  nRyJo^  ^^  ^^  ^J  be  an  jA ip^jfiwU' format. ..  Fpf  m^L.: 
I  believe  I  could  have  ponie.it  ^anp  fofipy  wife^  ijt.  wAf  luffiqieM^^io  her  th^. 
I  was  vK^th  h^^  her  incomparable  jSrpui^.of  mi nd>,aAd.P4veih^ai ling  che^^^ 
fulness  and  equaninuty  of  teipper  sustai^iqg.her,;  i^p(l  ,Bie  ^Isp^  w^sq  h^^i 
piness  depended  solely  upon  hens  J  unjier  o?  ery  4iQppl|Vd  hni  wh^n  w^a  lo<4e4  t 
on  our  little  children,  we  felt,  both  of  us,  pur  Qourag)^  iaiU  .  Qur  little  boy^/W^  « 
could  hardly  bear  to  think  of  rearing  in  the  boorish  igiiorance  of  the  peasants 
about  us  3  and  to  what  purpose  give  them  an  education  which  could  only  tend 
to  discontent  them  with  the  state  wherein  iHcy  were  thrown,  and  wherein  - 
learning  and  talents  were  useless f    But  especia\l^  <^T  Ijittl^  gif)>  4i*\f  (eight ^j 
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or  b^  ;etrs'  oTd,  ^v^  m!^ j^nifcliMiI^^  '*4aW  MlH^^tt^mtm^ 

tkr  A]«  wife  ofa^datvo.'VitlhAi^dtitcacT'dt'fcfiitAftot^  AnioMfttile  toifeel  or 
to  estlnuKe  the  vaTue  of  a  mmd  which  eirh  Idtvady  defeh^MM  tlie  ttoonivM 
nuckd  of  senstbiKttr  and  tenderaess  For  ny  awtk  part,  iHs  idcft  '^■"■4t^' 
me  Kcyond  enduHfig^;  ^(f  f  am  srerre  tiitt  no  vnforHiiMltc  Imw,  in  tfaep»- 
^xysflB  of  jealoas^/ever  jookcd  ^r^ratd  wfth  g#eMrr  horror  to  Uxeimton  fX 

'  his  iDutress  with  hisTiv&Utbahl  dSl  to  the  prdMhOhy  «f  inicaDg  my^ariiiift 
chOd 'sacrificed  to  one  of  the  6icKfrs1Hr  Whta  W^wH«  svrromidcd.    I  cociM 

'  Wierbear  to  see  her  dead  •'  ft¥  iHA  'iSfc^f^f'tb  tte  dfllite^y  and  nari^  ^ 

'  wQia«i>,I  entertahi  no^ani  ofpeThaiis  etirtfta^attt  wiueiMnK;  ^Bat  ti>re. 

^  t'uro  '  Tn  ftds  gloomy  firam^  df 'fti!'bTff~t'TeAfaincd  (br^oiDa  time  ntfahiag 
for  fhd  lawyer  who  was  eiiipTo(yM  'to  tfranv  the  dl<eris«  and  eayauttug  srekt 

*  spring  to  remove  to  my  mircfaase.'^aTSd^To  b^;iii  farmitt^  At-lasty  wim  ooKday 
'  i  was  roused  from  my  wnhargy hy  the  ret-eipt  of  letlers  fiNMA  N  ■■  ■»  B— — •, 
'  i^A  —r-f,  whtrein  after  professions  of  the  warmest  sttd  aitieeraai  nffnd»  t|bey 
.  proceeded  to  acquamt  me  that  the  ^tate  of  the  |kSbti6  tdiod  iv  lidaad  iaa 

*  advabcing  to  Republicanism  faster  than  eVeii  T  totiM*  be]tef6»  and  ikeif  praaitd 
^  ine  ID  the  strongest  Tnannerto  fulfil  the  enM^^meat  that )  bad*  narie  wkh 
1  ihem  at  my  departure,  and  to  moreheavettbrneaf^  toMce  ifiy  waiy  to  the 

Fiench  Government,  m  order  to  supplfcate  therr  asshCMnpce.  *— *«*at  the  tad  of 
'  a  most  friendly  anduCTectionate  letter,  desired  me  todvaw  oa  Inm  fi>r  SML,  and 
that  my  bill  shouM  be  punctually  pard ;  ip  offer,^at  4he  ifbtfnriiijf  of  hrfaich*  tartell 
as  I  knew  ibe  man^  I  confess  I  was  surprised,  iimmedblily  ftandel  the  letiars 
to  my  wife  and  sister,  |ind  desit^d  their  optmon,  which  f  foreiairwdald  bir  dhat 
.1  should  unmediately^  if  possible,  set  oaf  for  Prance*    M^  vifis  cipcctallyy 
whose  courage  and  whose  zeal  for  my  honour  andinieresitfmeikot  in  thelaast 
rebated  by  all  her  past  sufieriogs,  sttpplicaied  trtt  to  Itt'no  coasiiemiion  for 
bex  or'our  children  stand  for  a  moment  m  the  way  of  my  viigagciaitjbts  to  my 
friend^  and  my  duty  to  my  countiy,  addins  that  she  ^frooldanawer  Ibr  our  family 
during  my  absence,  and  that  the  same  rrovidence  whkh  had  so  oReli,  as  it 
wci|p*  miiaculously  preserved  us,  would,  she  was  cntifidfcat,  no^  desertm  now. 
My  sister  joined  her  in  these  entreaties,  and  it  may  be  well  tuppoaed  1  Mquired 
no  ^eat  supplication  to  induce  me  to  make  one  mo|«  atiaun|K  iti  actnsa  to 
:    ifhscbk^  haa  bcei^so  lon^  devoted.    1  set  off  accordingly  the  next  morning 
...  0^  bcuji^^ihis  time  about  the  end  of  Kbvember)  fbr'Phitad^phia,  iatfwent 
immediately  on  my  arrival  to  Adet,  to  whom  I  %hifiMt<*f  the  tM«eis  I  bad.jnst 
received,  andl  referred  him  to  ■   ■'^■',  Who  wak  liun  in to#»» lar  tbechaiao- 
ters  of ^he  writers.     I  had  th«  satfs&ctino,  ctmtriffy  to  my  (;%pectatiou4,  to 
•   ttnd'Adet  as  tvittiiig  to  finwatd  and  atsist  my  dti«iga  now,  as  be  seemed  J( to 
too  at  least)  hdcewarm  when  I  saiw  bim  before  in  August.    He  lold  me  1m- 
■'  flifadiataly  thaiJie  would  give  me  letters  to  the  French  GovehimenT,  reconw 
I    a^fh^n^^ne  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  also  money  to  b^ar  my  bxpensei, 
if  oecesi^ry.    I  thanked  him  most  sincerely  for  the  tetters,  bat  t  o^dined  ac- 
cepting any  pecuniaiy  assistance.     Having  thus  ftr  rumiounted  aiy  diiBlbul- 
'  ties,  I  wrot^  for  my  m-other  Arttmr,  who  was  at  Prmus  Tiown^  to  coma  to 
me  immedhnely,  atki  I  fitted  him  out  whh  dl  expeditiott  ibr  sea.    HaviDg  in- 
Straeted  him  wmh  my  AotermiaatioB  of  aailing  for  France  in  the  first  vebsel,  I 
iMMeil  Inm  io  oodimunicaie  this  immediatcJy  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  to 

N and  ft in  Belfast,  and  to  M'Nevin  and only  in  Duohn.     To 

every  one  else,  including  especially  my  father  and  moihar,  1  desired  him  to  say 
diat  I  bad  purchased,  ana  was  settled  upon  my  farm  near  t^rince  I'own. 
Havnig  felly  ittstfocled  htm,  1  put  bim  on  board  the  Susannah,  Captain 
BaM,  bound  for  fialivc,  and  on  the  lOth  December,  1795»  he  sailed  from 
PhiMelphhi,  aad  1  pretome  he  arrived  safict  hut  as  yet  1  have  had  no  oppor- 
fttnity  of  hearing  of  mm.*    Having  dcsfjatcbed  biui»  1  settled  all  my  aflurs  as 


*  Thia  ailwiua  paewnis  a  cnriooa  spectmeD  of  tbe  kind  of  lostrnments  that  may 
be  amplafad  la  apsoJariaaary  aadertakings.    The  fact  of  Toae'a  Uiag  aboiA  to 
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iHofB  ^  ihp  bank  ft|f  ^o,  JlHi;iaj(^<  M,     . .    ..  _ ,_ 

power  «f  mtomey  «^.  itty  wiife.  I  ^ftitea  .^dljr  on  AdeV  vrho  gave  me  a  tetter 
tn  cy|ih«v  dtroeM  to  tJha.G^^inriuei^r^^;  only^  credentikl 

•tilMi  i  ititettdMl'«o  Mtig.  f^^ih  me  to  ra^oe.  I  'spent  one  day  li  Philade!- 
^lia  .with  iBn^F^rr^'  and  .mf  bid  ftiQRA,  afi4  feUow-t^ufferer  Janaei  Nap|)<er 
•TtBdy^iWlu^  aftef'l^loni^cQQc^liBWf  i^Dfl  ^4^7  weoturesi  waa  recently  ar- 


•opjpBd.togotH^in'b)fbA(Mnt^«P5i,.'7-*-*7-  retiring  tp  the  inn  lihmfiliaiely 
«f^»  my  wil4  «iAter«.aii4  I  sat  to^^uier.MU  very  lateL  enga^  in.tharlcind.of 
•  sftiamtedavdeathiMUAti&fpnvefsatioi^  wt^icb  our  cb^cte^s^^  and  the  haWre 
of  tbetnrtfcrpriaor  J  A¥A>  embark^  W«  "^  b«  supposed  to  give  ri^  to.  'Tht 
iw«n^and(fir[Biifi$%,<>(Aba  )^IP^  supported  m^j.and  theni  too,  b^yodd  diy 
«xpeciBltotia4i  !iVAih^Pfiit^.t^ar»  nor  tanientatiou^,  bat  on  the  contrary 
the  inoit/afdcafc'.bi)ip99>  9^d,  t^e  w^  steady  fesolution.  At  length  at  ^ve  tha 
um  monk%l  eifthpawfidtteffs  b<Hh  tor  the  last  time,  and  W^  parted  with  a 
aieadkiess  whioh  Mtowhed  jffie«, .  Qo  tVe  l6th  Uecember  I  arrived  (n  N^w 
York, and  took, my > passage  oi^.t^oard  the  shif  Jersey,  Captain  Johti  'Batnes, 
«omniaii4ef)  -.  K  fiMAD€4  ii^  New;  York  ten  davs,  during  which  tim^  I  wrote 
eaatinitaUylttiii|R  frmilv^  aiicl.^.^  or  two  before  my  departure^  T received  a 
Ibum  teal  mj  mfe.  Hj^r^is^p  me  tbat  she  was  with  cnild«  a  ciVcumstaiice 
•vhMfa.tha.Ml  JoaQOOAkdap  xarji  I  »m  aure,  lest  it  might  have  had  someln- 
Ausnoe  Mk  Joy  .detefti4oa^ion»  .On  the  1st  ofJanuary^  17d^>  I  sailed  from 
Sandy  Haok  with.  nioe.  fellow«passengers,  all  French^  bound  fbr  H&yre  de 
Qrebe.  (Xirv^^elaaiAd  exactly  a  month.  •••••♦'♦  On  the 
Itt  of  Pehraatty  vnt  ianAei^  in  safety  at  Havre,  having  met  with  not  the  vrMU 
CM  aodklcBtdiirin90ur.vo|rag«f 

My  adveaturtM  man  Ahis  da.^  are  fully  detailed  in  the  diaiy,.  which  t  ^te 
regmrfy  kepi  aisoa  my  arri;val  ki  France.    . 

Here  i(>^  vqaimBprifpt  ends.  Hie  seouel  of  Tbne'vatory  Is 'matter  of 
public  hbioiy*.  He  a^coinpamed,  the  French  expedition,  alxrat  io  sail 
at  tho  tim^lie'cloafid  Jbia  Ain-ative^  to  Irelaad.  The  fleet  was 'dis- 
persed in  a  gale,  and  vetmrned  to  France  viUiout  effictihg;  its  object* 
The  vessel  jh  ifhkh  he  sailed  iwas  amoa^  thoae  diat  vrere  driven  into, 
^nd  wind-bound  for  some  days  in  BaiKtry  Bay.  Two  yedra  after  (in.th6 
autui^n  of  Jt^bs)  another  armament,  destined  for  the  STur^  6f  Ifelciidy 
sailed  from  Brest  ;.a^d  the  principal  part  of  it  was  captured' by  AdMhral 
Waarrea's.  squadnoa  off  lKnigh*swiBy.  Tone,  as  already  tki^tioi^^ 
under  the  nn6takHi-)kn|»rQBak>E  that  bis  French  commissioii  would  s^we 
hhn,  ^^fiised  16  escape;  He  bore  the  ttame  of  Smith  Tone,  with  the 
rank  of  C^ef-rle-brigddey  ki  the  French  aervka^  and  fieir  .ao^ie  time 
passed  luinotic^  among  the  other  prisoners.     After  ihej  iief»  landed, 

make  iiU  way  to  France,  w*ith  a  prospect  oE  Micceediafpln  hli#^aeti.iiat  arpiece 
of  information  the  most  Important  tlrat  cauld  be  transmltleA  to  hia  assonalds  hi 
Ireland,  and  Che  ti^bseqnent  knowledge  of  it  had  ao  -aflMll  inflaeaca  oo  (heir  pro* 
ceedingf ;  yet  this,  it  seems,  tras  to  he  comuaaiMted  TcrbaEf  to  them  by  a  Aud 
of  thirteen  yetcn  ;  fbr  sMh,  ll  apye<ra  kuuiother  parl.«£  these  mamoiny  waa  the 
age  of  tbia  little  Qrro  in  high  treaaou.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  and  accompa- 
med  his  brother  to  America,  yho  describes  bim  as  "  a  fine  smart  bo^,  as  Idto  as 
.possible,  with  ver);.qaick  parts^  aad  as  stout  siS  a  Katt,**  a^d  csfM^sssss  hit  confi- 
dence that  «  he  would  discharge  his  coiAUIflAM  Wtttrahilitf  and  disaMltoa.". 
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tord'C^vaiS,  tfee  coitimanjfA^  dfefiferW  that  ^att  of  Irelifed,  itivitieaf  tire 
prisoners  of  s^  certain  raiik  to  l)reakf^t.  On  the  ^ay»  'fbrie'wa^  recog- 
nvse4  bV)  or,  according  to  another  account,  had  the  impudence  tb  m^ke 
liimself  ^nown,  to,  an  old  acquaintance,  that  chanced  to  be  on  tbe  spot. 
iSord'Cavan  wa9  speedily  apprised  that  Wolfe  Tone  was  sittfng  at  his 
table.  '  iThe  latter  was  accordingly  made  to  pass  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where,  hi^  identity  being  as^ertauied,  he  was  formally  placed  tinder  close 
arrest'. on  a  charge  of  high  treasoii,  and  soon  after  put  in  Irons.  This 
tatter  indignity  he  appears  to  haVfi  felt  most  acutely.  Alluding  to  it 
ujpon  hij  triali  he  says,  **  After  a  conibat  nobly  sustained,  and  which 
woulif  ^hay.e  inspired  a  sentiment  of  interest  in  a  generous  enemy,  to 
the  etei^nal  shame  of  those  who  gave  the  order,  I  have  been  dragged 
hither  in  chains."  The  friends  of  Lord  Cavan  asserted  that  this  ex- 
treme severity  w^  'provoked  by  Tofte's  outrageous  deportment,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  not  to  have  the  privileged  of  a  prisoner  of  war. 
It  may  have  been  so  ;  but  the  ordinary  chiracter  of  the  man  strongly 
contradicts  the  supposition.  He  was  sent  on  to  DuhKn  on  liorseback, 
and  guarded  by  an  escort  of  dragoons.  A  gentleman,  then  fn  Ireland, 
who  saw  him  pass  through  one  of  the  northern  towns*  remeitnbers  two 
strong  impressions  which.  Tone's  appearance  made  : — ^Urst,  its  extreme 
singularity  from  his  foreign  uniform,  and  still  more  from  his  incapacity 
(encumbered  with  irons  as  he  was)  of  sitting  With  tolerable  ease  ill  hnrt 
saddle;  and,  secondly,  the  admirable  serenity  of  coimtetidnce  with 
which  he  bore  his  fate.  Among  the  groups  of  females  that  thronged 
the  windows,  his  eye  caught  the  features  of  a  youtig'  lady  whom  fce 
had  not  seen  for  many  years.  He  instantly  recognised  her,  and  care- 
lessly observed,  "  There  is  my  old  friend  Miss  Beresfbrd,  I  see:  how 
well  she  looks  !** 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Dublin  he  was  brought  up  for  trial  before  a 
court-martial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die  in  eight-and-forty  hours. 
His  address  to  the  court — a  dying  declaration  rather  than  a  defence — 
was  manly  and  eloquent.  His  only  concern  was  to  die  with  dignity : 
the  only  favour  he  asked  was  to  be  indulged  "  in  a  soldier's  privilege 
of  being  shot  by  a  file  of  grenadiers."  This  being  refused,  he  resolved 
to  h\e  by  his  own  liand. 

There  is  a  tragic  singularity  of  interest  in  wTiat  followed.  The  only 
point  that  Tone  had  urged  in  the  way  of  defence,  was  his  commission  in 
the  French  service  ;  and  this  the  court  could  not  listen  to.  But  it  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  as  far  as  that  trial  was  concerned,  he  had  a 
valid  legal  defence,  of  wjiich  he  had  been  unaware.  His  execution  was 
fixed  for  one  o'clock  on  the  12th  of  Novembier.  On  the  evening  of 
the  ,llth,  his  Either,  then  in  Dublin,  was  induced  to  take  the  opinion 
of  counsel  on  the  legality  of  his  trial  and  conviction.  The  opinion 
given  was,  that  the  whole  proceedings  were  illegal,  for  want  of  juris- 
Giction  in  a  court-martial  t6  try  the  offence;  and  Mr.  Tone  (the 
father)  was  advised  to  prepare  an  affidavit  of  the  circumstances,  and 
to  move  the  King's  Bench,  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  the  following 
liaorning,  to  have  the  body  of  his  son  brought  up  by  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  no  intimation  of  the  intended 
proceeding  was  made  to  the  prisoner.  The  court  at  once  admitted  the 
case  to  be  one  demanding  its  instant  interference;  and,  while  the  writ 
was  preparing,  despatched   the  sheriff  to  the  barracks  of  Dublin  to 
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prerentjtbec^^iacatt^..  The  »cene  upQP  thi^  pcciwiop,  as  ^wful^y;  drv 
matic  83.  any.  oC  Six  Walter  Scott's,  is  detailed,  but  scantilvyin  Howell's 
State  Trials.  The  sheriff  speedfly  returned  from  the  DarrackjB,  and 
announced  tLat  the  authorities  there  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  thf 
coctrt.  This  was  followed  by  an  intimation  that  the  writ  of  Habeaf 
Corpus*  wluch  had  been  made  out  and  served  by  the  father,  had  been 
equally  disregarded.  Such  was  the  periodj,  that  the, general  impres- 
sion now  was  that  the  prisoner  would  be  led  out  to  execution  in  deri- 
ance  of  the  court  and  the  law.*  This  apprehension  was  legible  in  the 
countenance  of  Lord  Kil  warden,  the  chief-justice;  a  man  who^in  the 
worst  of  times,  preserved  a  religious  respect  for  the  laws.  A  witness 
of  the  scene,  describing  its  effect  upon  him,  observed,  that  **Tiis  agita^ 
tion  was  magnificent."  The  notorious  indifiTerence  of  some  of  his  con? 
temporaries  to  legal  observances,  when  blood  was  to  be  shed,  sug- 
gested a  phrase  which  would  otherwise  savour  of  Irish  exaggerationr 
The  dieriSSf  was  again  despatched  to  the  barracks,  with  directions  to 
take  the  prisoner  mto  his  custody  ;  and^  further,  to  apprehend  the  Pre- 
vot-marshal.  and  Major  Sandys,  who  had  so  presumptuouslv  disobeyed 
the  former  order  of  the  Court.  The  sheriff  was  refused  admittance  to 
the  barracks.  He  was,  however,  given  to  understand  there  (and  this 
was  the  fijrst  announcement  of  the  fact),  that  Wolfe  Tone  had  the'.nigbt 
jl>efQre  attempted  his  life,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  penknife,  and 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  his  removal  would  occasion  instant  death. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  latter  circumstance  m^y  have 
operated  fully  as  much  as  the  injunction  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench 
to  prevent  his  execution.  He  died  a  few  days  after  of  his  wound. 
The  last  words  recorded  of  him  are  his  reply  to  the  surgeon,  who,  upon 
examining  the  wound,  observed  that  though  dangerous  it  might  not 
prove  fatal,  the  carotid  artery  having  escaped  incision — "  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  I  have  been  so  bad  an  anatomist. '^ 

In  perusing  these  extracts  from  Wolfe  Tone's  biography,  some  classes 
of  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  ardent  terms 
in  which  bis  wife  is  mentioned,  and  will  be  naturally  desirous  to  know 
wliat  became  of  her  and  her  infant  family  after  the  catastrophe  just  nar- 
rated. We  have  been  enabled  to  subjoin  a  few  particulars  on  this 
head.  Afler  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  settled  in  France,  where  a 
pension  was  assigned  her  by  the  Government  of  that  country.  She 
resided  in  France  until  the  f^l  of  Napoleon,  greatly  regarded  and  ad"* 
mired  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  conversation  was  in  a  high'  degree 
animated  and  eloquent.  She  never  murmured  at  her  destiny,  but  sus- 
tained it  with  that  cheerful  elevation  of  mind  which  spring  from  an 
early  and  unabated  sympathy  with  important  objects.  Her  firmness  of 
character  may  be  collected  from  a  single  instance.  The  anecd6te  is 
also  too  honourable  to  a  man  whom  it  was  once  considered  a  national 
duty  to  dishonour,  to  be  suppressed.  A  large  arrear  of  her  pension, 
her  only  means  of  support,  being  unpaid,  and  all  her  official  applications 
and  remonstrances  on  the  subject  treated^with  neglect,  she  determined 
upon  Implying  in  person  to  the  Emperor  for  redress.  With  this  view, 
she  proceeded  alone  to  the  Forest  of  St.  Germain  at  an  hour  when  she 
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knew  that  he  was  to  pass  through  it  As  soon  as  the  royal  equipage 
appeared,  she  placed  her^jf  Ji]i  the  n^idd^  of  tfie,  road,  and  compelling 
the  postilions  to  draw  up,  advanced  to  the  carriage  and  told  her  story. 
Napoleon  no  sooner  di^tot^red  Who  she  was,  than  h^  treated  her  with 
the  most  marked  ktn4nes^  and  respect.  He  promised  that  his  first 
care  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris  should  /he  to  order  the  Jfistant  payment 
of  her  arrears ;  and  he  kept  Ma  .wordi.  ,  He  further  deli^ed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  td^imiaifcejiiiiittftdyilito  the  situation  oT  herself  and  her 
family,  and  entreated  -that  in  &itiive,  Wheaei^r  shiB<hiiJ'any  object  to 
attain  for  hers^M'tkeifn,  she  wMtd  not  heskaestotnAk^  him  acquainted 
with  her  wishes.  She  was  too  selMeayntg  smd  preod  to  Use  this  privi- 
lege as  others  would  Irsve  done.  Tile  few  favowra  chat  she  afterwards 
solicited  were  immi^dikteYy  -granted.  These  related  to  \tt  son,  her  only 
surviving  child^  for  the  rest  perished  in  their  infancy.  Th^tre  is  one  fiict 
connected  with  him»  so  hignly  characteristic  of  one. "  of  the  great  men 
now  no  mare/'  that  it  deserves  to  he  recorded.  Young  Tone,  who 
had  industry  and  literary  talents,  was  anxious^  and  it  was  also 
his  mother's  wish,  to  advance  himself  in  a  civil  line ;  but  the  rigorous 
mpirit  of  French  institutions  compelled  him  to  become  a  soldier* 
While  yet  a  boy,  he  was  placed  by  the  ls(wa  of  FTance  in  a  military 
school,  and  in  due  season  transferred  to  the  army.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  m  the  celebrated  retreat  from  Leipsic, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  a  gene- 
ral. After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
French  service ;  and,  a  wealthy  connexion  of  his  mother's  having  in- 
vited him  to  settle  in  England,  he  resotyed  to  return  to  his  original 
country,  and,  being  still  extremely  youngs  to  try  his  fortune  at  the 
English  bar.  The  only  obstacle  to  this  saheme  was  the  fact  of  his 
having  committed  the  technical  offenoe  of  high  tvea8on«  'by  serving  in 
the  French  army.  The  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  upon  the  circum- 
stances being  represented  to  hrm^  acted  like  a  man  of  slsnse  and  feel- 
ing. He  transmitted  the  particulars  to  his  government,  and  strongly 
recommended  that  young  Tone  should  have  the  protection  of  a  pard<Mi 
for  his  involuntary  breach  of  the  laws  of  England.  This  was  refused. 
Lord  Castlereaffh  (as  the  family  were  infbrmed)  objecting  to  the  in- 
fluence which  me  proximity  of  a  son  of  Wolfe  Tone  might  have  upon 
the  political  feelings  that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  young  man  ofl^red 
to  bind  himself  under  any  penalty  never  to  set  foot  ad  Ireland,  but 
unavailingly.  He  soon  aftxni  went  to  America,  where  he^is  now  serving 
in  the  army  of  the  United  Sutes,  A  son  of  Wolfe  Tone<  as  an  English 
barrister,  would  have  been  perfectly  innoeuow*  If  there  be  any 
ground  for  the  veeeht  prediction,  that  America  is  destined  "  to  settle 
the  Catholic  question,"  he  may  not  prorv«  equally  so  where  he  is.  His 
mother  is  still  living,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  infbrmed,  is  now  the  wife  of 
an  opulent  gentleman  of  Scotland. 
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,  .  Bf  AUTY  I  queen  in  all  tinie«  to  wAQjUt  tli^.^iy^yfu  ,  .   y 

Of  b^rd  ftn4  foldicr  is  ap  Qffpriag  paade ;  ....     -« 

Before  whgm  Age  19  ij^arm.and  Youth  bows  down,  ^ 
Priests  gloat,  and  Kings  forget  ambitiop's  trade*  "'  '       ' /' 

'    T6  theenieffalky  is  air, — fetkown^    ' 

H^itotii  4Uid  traib,  tii6  shttdd«»«  of  Uishiuto 


WbcttiAliey^pfwefliiiyMbitxBnrswayi-f     ..  .  »■'. 

Yet  UMy.jwrl^.iiidsb  thf  Kjg»«i9filii||b'44i943h-*-  •  >  '   :•/    > 
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..   .:^ajf.*fttg|i(t^.andjq»tigato|ifijw^^      i^liug^  ,,  .,!0,v  1. ..     ■  .. 
'  ,,,    .T*»o^ «l  wi  cjin^atio*  from  tbe  lay  .,        j--  '/r".-. 

'     '''      Tii'at  lifflits  up  heaven,  tilting  the  seraph's  wing  ..  f' 

Ao^form  of  gfory  with  a  hue  more  gay —   .. 
"    •    fllfbn^  without  strentfijK  <>'^'f*achJfifg  withotit  gtiW«;'  '-•''  y^" 
.     -  lit  Masr Testetl«8s,  «nlghw  with  a smlle-^  '<i         >   ^  "' 

Itt  ^olitiide  all  jiotent,  when  the  scene 

Pm^  Nattit^  deeoiation  a<Mb  its-chaivn,  ^    '  '    " " 

And  moke*  tba  btilUiiiit  sf  etn-  more  brigM  uk  skietti;  .  /        '  '' 

SeiMJ^  predtpua JDKitMy  Kkiwiqg  wtmi 
Prom  it«  rich  caaef-^hcra  'a  ao&ething  too*  )  wfReo. 

Like  selfish  pleasure  when  witbomt  alai^m 
Alone,  unseen^  ih'  eye  feasts  on  loveliness^ 
None  eise  partakiiig  it  and  making  less. 

And  thus  it  fii^st  a|)pear'(j  to  Valentine* 

Improved  by  Nature — with  a  tenfold  power 
'  "f  he  sight  impressed  him,  as  it  m^de  the  shine 
>     '    -'   OffeiiMlle  griice  the  Mfonger  at  the  hour 
Wben  no  roattainAi'WASiOti  it^  wbm  the  ftn4i 

Ai\4'iadlov  tnrtooiag  didainimdit  pour 
Ei(^  s^nd  warov  shadowy  that  the  heewoupd  hid* 
Het^tening  the  scene  jq£  light  as  I^e^rand^  did  ^-^    • 

And  flia^jii^ pv«^ii  a,miiU«gref--'r . 

A.tone  ronantic  whi^  the  S014I  may  (fe)*.. 
But  never  painter's  ait  nor  poet's  lay 

Can  limn  as  we  experience,  or  reveal 
Hie  saddening,  softening,  thrilling  ecstasy 

It  jnakes  perrade  us— ^as  when  roses  steal 
la  odours  on  the  cavtem  Cashmire  air» 
So  lad'add  kiUing  ai^eet  tbey  almost  walce  fbspairJ 

Nature  ia  the  beat  guide — better  than  maiten 

Who  poiDt  th&  way.  among  socteCy* 
And  warn  mai44|umAi9  youths  oCaad  dinntgrt^ 

If  they  imaftiae  jove  can  needful  be 
In  marriage  ala  mode ;  ri^^t  faitbfu)  pastoxs* . 

Bred  in  the  base  world's  university  ^ 
Who  for  love's  god  preach  an  attorney  vile. 
To  woo  by  rent-roll,  settlement,  ana  guile. 

But  I  am  wandering — Valentine  knew  not 
What  are  call'd  social  comfQi'ts  such  as  these* 

He  had  them  yet  to  team — ^Love  first  had  got* 
If  any  thing  heM  lost*  his  bosom's  ease  : 

Hegoonder'd  much  upon  the  scene,  the  spot 
Where  he  had  seen  tliose  creatures  -,  many  days 

Past  over  him*  and  still  in  his  soul's  eye 

Their  forms  were  uppermost  incessantly. 
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Walking  or  sitilng — when  he  woke  at  uight 
They  were  seen  the  strongest,  just  as  if  the  aiind 

£zpatiate(T  more,  the  bodily  sight 
Being  pent  up  and  in  the  dark  confined  : 

And  sleep  brought  her  gay  visions  clothed  in  light. 
All  glorious  as  reality — combined 

Together  they  engross'd  the  youth's  whole  thought — 

Eating  or  hunting  all  things  else  were  nought. 

Deliberating  between  filial  devotion. 

And  his  desire  to  get  another  gaze 
At  what  had  so  o'erpowerM  him  with  emotion — 

First  he  fear'd  evil,  then  a  doubt  would  seize 
'  Upon  his  mind,  as  wind  upon  the  ocean 

Making  it  restless— then  a  wish  would  raise. 
Upon  the  side  he  wish'd,  a  lacking  reason 
Tnat  he  'd  deem  good  though  'twere  to  license  treason. 

Where  was  the  mischief  should  he  merely  go 
And  cautiously  obtain  another  look  ? 

For  he  would  take  his  hunting-spear  or  bow 
With  which  much  fiercer  creatures  he  had  strook — 

In  case  they  should  attack  him  ;  who  would  know 
What  his  intentions  were  } — and  Nature's  book. 

The  only  one  he'd  read,  shew'd  many  th\ng& 

Dangerous  alone  from  mere  imaginings. 

Thus  caution's  warning  reasonably  he  past. 
Somewhat  as  virgins  conquer  love's  nrst  fears 

By  leaping  boldly  o'er  them,  when  at  last, 
Love  or  no  love,  the  only  chance  appears— 

Steering  upon  self-power  and  holding  fast 
Hope's  cobweb  cords  for  cables — thus  careers 

Their  bark,  and  so  did  that  of  Valentine, 

Led  by  an  instinct  powerful  and  divine. 

For  there  is  power  encircling  woman's  form. 
Experienced  once,  fixing  the  soul  for  ever — 

There  is  a  circle  like  a  glory,  warm 

With  life  and  joy  drawn  close  around  her,  never 

To  be  unfelt,  once  felt,  until  the  storm 

Of  death  the  invisible  influence  shall  sever — 

There  is  a  spell  mysterious,  which  man%  soul 

Can  tame  and  bind,  give  licence  or  control — 

A  spell  that  holds  in  every  nook  of  being. 
Which  to  evade  is  fruitless,  break  is  vain — 

Like  the  old  Scythian,  'tis  a  victor  fleeing. 
And  cleaves  as  closely  as  the  brand  of  Cain ; 

It  penetrates  the  heart  with  eye  all-seeing— 
It  mingles  with  the  blood  in  every  vein — 

It  steals  into  the  springs  of  animation, 

And  breathes  from  every  object  in  creation 

Then  how  should  Valentine  who'd  seen  her  miss 
,     To  feel  her  power !— -he  could  not  dream  about 
The  thrilling  rapture  of  the  passionate  kiss. 

In  which  the  very  soul  is  given  out— 
The  eloquence  of  eyes,  the  lover's  bliss. 

The  hand's  warm  pressure,  and  the  lips  that  poui — 
The  sweet  consenting  of  a  virein  heart — 
The  long-drawn  sigh  breathea  forth  when  lovers  part— 


Vqi^if(ine- 


So,  very  tame  l< 

The  enjoyment  of  ihoil 

Wiihout  a  void  end  e 


or  joy  € 


ly  uiidiscuvt 
Si>ite  onU  sire' 

iU  scene  ori] 
With  Ihuughts  ^lii, 

Tliey  are  the  cu 
By  dtead  of  future  evils,  when  an  bour 

He  caaaol  call  his  own — poor  fuiiii:  man! — 
And  Valentine  lived  yei  io  youth's  gay  bovver. 

To  cnJoy  ilje  innocent  present  waa  his  plan :  ' 
And  so  his  lather  having  gone  to  scour 

.  Tlic  woixU  for  game — -he  hesilaliog  ran 
Halffeaiful,  Uuoyaut  lialfwith  hope,  and  took 
His  hui) ling- spear,  and  lutning  to  a  brook. 
Which  tan  close  by,  drank  of  the  living  stream 

To  brace  his  resolution — then  lite  hart 
Lightly  he  sprang  cross  its  reflected  beam, 

AoJtook  the  path  that  ted  him  far  apart 
From  his  accuslom'il  haunU— (he  morning's  ^eaiu 

Peep'd  through  llic  unibr^ge  h&re  and  theie,  hit  heail 
Gladaess  lit  up,  thus  cherishing  a  hope 
That  gave  his  curious  fancies  ample  Ecope. 
For  dovbtless  tbey.  were  busy,  as  they  are 

Most  in  the  bosoms  of  the  human  race 
Untutor'd  in  the  world  i  for  ever  there 

Chill  reason  and  reality  take  ilieir  place. 
And  let  iheni — better  is  the  mouniaJn  bare 

Its  head  in  heavoi,  caves,  woodf,  the  lake's  pure  face, 
And  ilie  sweet  dreams  and  wild  iniaeininKs 
Th^  feasi  us  with,  than  such  low'itiougriiedthinf^. 
Tisbi 
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So  niiabSy  ^n  h«  wtnt  o'er  bads  of  thvme  - 
In  open  4poC«»  hedged  round  with  «»%'  isteflij 

And  then  he  plungea  where  tangling  wild  tine*  climb. 
And  dew-^wel  herbage  rtM  to  his  kncas  9 

And  dark  o'erahadowuK  foliagttj  hatfsniiitfiie 
From  ita  obscurity,  shnt  out  tlw  brcese*^ 

Then  auddenly  to  open  sunshine  came* 

Where  att  beam*d  glory  from  a  sky  of  flame. 

Dazzling  from  cotitrete^now  the  d^ei  upsprang 
From  his  fresh  breakfast,  shook  the  devr  away 

And  hounded  off;  the  leveret  shy  uid  yomig^ 
Her  ears  erecting,  halted  in  her  play, 

Look'd  back  and  fled— the  choir  of  nature  aung, 
To  love  attuning  every  little  lay. 

For  w^  they  knew  it  while  the  youth  did  not-^ 

But  he  felt  something  wanting  in  life's  los. 

Thus  he  went  cautious  every  where  about. 
Almost  on  tiptoe,  lest  he  be  surprised ; 

But  all  was  silent^— scarce  the  green  leaves' flout 
And  rustle  with  each  othev— ^elf^advised 

He  first  thought  of  retaming,  when  a  shout 
Of  lauffhier  struck  his  ear,  and  he  surmised 

It  came  trom  the  fair  creatures  he  was  seeking,*^ 

It  was  not  far  to  judge  by  l^e  sounds  breaking. 

Then  on  again  he  stole,  like  Indian  chief 

Skulking  in  war,  to  where  the  wood  seem'd  ended. 

And  cots  of  which  he  caught  a  ^^oe  though  brief. 
Again  broke  on  his  sight  with  verdure  blended ; 

And  one  was  in  a  garden  that  a  thief 
Might  easily  enter,  for  no  fence  ascended 

To  keep  it  firom  the  wood,  and  bowers  were  therc^ 

Which  the  huge  trees  hung  over  in  mid  air. 

Nought  else  he  saw,  until  a  corner  turning 
Somewhat  incautiously,  before  him  stood 

Scarce  four  yards  disCaai,  hid  from  ihe  sun's  bttming— 
The  blue^yed  maid  he  M  seen  within  the  wood. 

And  further  the  brunette  appeared,  returning 
To  her  companion  in  a  iMayful  mood. 

Loaded  with  sweets  and  flowers,  like  laughing  May 

When  down  the  gale  she  comes  in  Spring  array. 

Each  stood  in  mute  astonish ment-Hhe  fair 
To  see  the  intruder  in  his  curious  dress. 

That  spoke  him,  deapite  of  his  noble  air, 
A  colonist  of  the  wide  wilderness : 

They  gazed  and  gazed  some  mkiutes  on  lum  there. 
Nor  chained  an  attitude,  nor  moved  a  tress, 

Waiting,  ^rhaps,  to  haar  the  strani^r  speak. 

Not  knowing  what  he  suffered  lor  hts  freak. 

Fear,  hope,  surprise, — surprise,  hope,  fear,  changed  hands. 
Alternate  dancing  on  his  visage  Drown, 

He  could  not  speak— his  soul  had  no  commands 
To  spare  for  language,  that  was  swaUow'd  down 

And  left  his  toncue  inert,  as  scorching  brands 
Struck  on  his  neart  his  father's  words  and  frown  ; 

He  wish'd  himself  at  home,  graspM  firm  his  spear. 

And  backward  stept  as  if  he  were  loo  near 
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lliose  creaikiyss  ttrattge»  uoUiiw  mW'I^  file 
Maik  ii»(idYnoeinc»t,  and  lbe,^3sbniiwittt* 

Langh.  htarniy  in  skie  a^powetin^flpW'  •  • 
Of  minli  thauslie  was  D«i^ingti4«h^M»h^'s^i 

Her  flnfrius  upon  tke  gromMi^^  andi4ieeds  tnuet  g^ 
Towafds  the  8«rai]^,<  wha  ib  Mtrof  y(lt  - 

CouchM  hia  ke«a  huDtioMpc^r,  reiimgslHl     >' 

As  she  came  on,  but  ootud  not  find  -iha  wili        ^• 

To  deal  a  blow-*-the  was  unann'd  as  welt,  ' ' 

Her  power  look'd  unaU  to  his,  and  then  feer  face. 

Her  beanly.mi^t  a  i?ging  tiger  q«ell,  •' 

And  its  enchantment  erery  moment's  if>aoa ' ' 

Wove  with  more  inAaeoce  its  magic  speU :  -  t 
She  smiled  u|>oa  him,  ask'd  him  if  the  ehaei 

Had  itolea  his  £iiculties>  and  hoped  he  M  ne*«r 

Kill  her  as  he  would  kill  the  forest  deer. 

And  then  the  bliift«yed  maid  her  sister  joins. 
Her  lopgbright  loeks  in  waves  luxuriant  spread ; 

Her  sister's  arm  she  takes*  and  thus  purloins 
Part  of  tfaaa  youdi*8  wild  gaze,  her  lovely  head 

Archly >inidined,  around  her  forehead  coins 
Of  her  £uf  hair  hung  rich,  bordering  the  red. 

The  morning  ilnsh  on  snow,  of  her  pure  cheek-^ 

To  Valentine  she  said  m  accent  meek :— - 

"  Come,  stiazigpr,  tired  with  hunting  you  tnust  be^ 
Seat  yoarselTin  that  bower,  for  rest  b  good ; 

And  von  can  travel  homeward  presently, 
Wnen  you  have  eat  some  fruit  or  homely  fbod." — 

**  Yes,  come,**  the  gay  brunette  rejoinM  with  glct. 
And  book  his  wrist  t»  put  him  in  the  road. 

Hfi  eonki  not  speak  betwveea  delight  and  ftar— 

Which  he  fidamost  of  is  not  qwte  an  olei^. 

But  at  the  maiden^  touch  there  something  rtHhM' 

Into  hia  £ramo  he  acverknew  belbr&-^ 
Something  that  thiiUM  tilroiigb  every  vein,  theo  gnsh*d 

In  laehuiiiig  five  from  every  bursting  pore  :— 
Kow  coill  he  felt,  and  now  with  heat  was  flashM, 

And  all  before  a  moment  had  gone  o'er-^ 
.  Then  suddenly^  as  by  magician's  wand. 
His  apear  dropped  idly  from  his  trembling  hand; 

Thus  offering  no  resistance,  passive  led 

As  by  superior  power  whene  will  is  vahi. 
He  went  toward  the  bower  with  faltering  tread. 

Speechless,  confuted,  and  on  his  Imtow  like  rain 
Damp  Yapours  stood^  and  in  his  swimming  head 

Fever  and  fiuntoess  held  alternate  reign  $ 
He  heavily  breathed,  bis  heart  beat  quick,  his  eye 
Was  to  suffusion  wet,  his  lips  weie  dry. 

On  one  side  waik'd  the  fiur  and  Wue-eyed  maid. 

Smiling  upon  hun  with  a  witching  air ; 
On  the  other  she  with  eyes  of  darkest  shade. 

As  moonless  heavcin  when  clouds  are  mustering  there  • 
But  they  had  living  fire  deeply  inhiid  ' 

Tbat  now  and  then  flashM  forth-^-she  knew  not  care  • 
Generous  and  gay,  ia  spirit  passionate,  * 

She  fear*d  not  fortune,  and  she  lavgh'd  at  fate—* 
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Iti  short  jat  «vfiry  ibio^— her  «ifier  ahowad 
The  counterpart  in  temper,  soft,  sedate, 

JBasiJj  impressMy  and  her  mnid's  current  flowed 
More  CQuablej  and  for  her  rural  state 

!Vf  uch  she  nad  thought,  though  nothing  had  she  owed 
To  the  wotld's  art*— now  to  a  grassy  seat 

Like  an  autonjaton  tile  vMtih  they  led. 

And  tike  brunette  ran  oS  jfor  fruit  and  bread. 


TO   THB    EDITOR   OF    THE    NBW    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 

Ma.  Editor. — The  gentleman  to  whom  I  addressed  the  follovviug 
letter,  having  taken  no  notice  of  it ;  I  conclude  (mistakes  or  miscar- 
riage out  of  the  question)  he  is  wroth  against  me  for  only  discharging 
the  duties,  by  himself  often  solicited,  of  a  very  old  friends!^;  and  as, 
in  auch  a  mood  of  mind,  misconceptions  of  my  letter  may  get  abroad, 
I  appeal  to  you,  for  the  sake  of  public  as  well  as  individual  justice,  to 
hoQOur  it  with  insertion  in  The  New  Monthly  Magazine.  C.  P. 

To  George  Colmau,  Esq,  Dcpufj/-Lkcnscr  of  l^ht/a, 

Dbar  George— Thanks  foi  the  MS,  two  ilrat  acts  qf  your  xu:ir 
play ;  hot  do  yon  really  wish  my  opinion  ? — Am  I  to  speak  out  in 
earnest  ?  or  are  ail  your  ardent  demands  ibr  my  criticism,  like  tJiose  of 
the  archbishop  to  fa»dear  enfant  Gil  Bias?  You  are  so  peremptory, 
however,  that  come  what  may  comci  I  roust  tell  you  the  blessed  truth ; 
theveibrey  dear  old  friend,  bam  those  two  acts.  They  will  x^ver  do. 
People  frill  say,  if  yoH  pexaist  in  therot  that  the  authcMr  gives  proof  of 
the  dotage,  (your  pardon,  but  you  knoif  I  only  quote,)  of  which  a  royal 
aeademician,  and  others,  had  dbelicately  aocuaed  the  Ucenser.  Put  them 
up,  at  least,  if  you  do  not  light  your  cigar  with  them  \  tie  a  little  string 
nnind  them,  and  fling  then  into  a  comer  4>f  your  deepest  drawer,  and 
don't  look  at  them  again  till  we  meet. 

Hoiw  is  all  this,  George?  what  have  you  been  at?  in  what  ateeped 
your  brains  ?  or  have  you  wrung  them  so  hard,  that  they  are  only  fit 
for  hanging  ont  to  dry,  like  a  Sunday  shirt,  of  old,  under  tlie  hands  of 
our  esteemed  waahcnmnan  ? — The  *'Law  of  Java"  waa  bad  enough,  as 
the  bookaellers  know  to  their  cost ;  a  thin  miature  of  maudlin  sentiment 
and  melodrama ;  but  your  embryo  play  i — take  my  advice,  my  good 
fellow,  about  it. 

Can  it  be  that  your  kte  reltgkws  tum,  while  it  laudably  inspires  the 
Tefannitig  course  you  cake  with  all  other  authorSf  destroys  your  own 
powstB  as  an  audbor  ?  And  is  sunday-reading  and. psalm-singing  ne- 
oesaBriiy  at  war  with  poetical  spirit  in  the  same  person  ?  I  sufi|»ect  so, 
and  eidiort  yon  to  look  about  you ;  beware  of  driveli  and  twaddle, 
and  tlie  aonorouaiiesa  of  mere  cant.  I  own  1  thought  the  last  set  of 
pious  people  yon  introduced  me  to,  rather  dangerous :  even  in  your 
official  capacity,  sueh  violent  though  gpod-hearted  enthusiaas 
may  imure  you*  i  see  no  objectioOf  indeed,  to  your  recent  change, 
particularly  at  yasir  lane  of  life,  and  after  auch  a  life ;  it  is  decorous, 
and  becomes  a  Kttle  elderly  gentleman  in  a  Christian  country;  but 
crery  thing  still  in  reason,  any  dear  deputy^licenser ;  impossibilities 
are  not  expected  from  even  the  most  perfect  of  us ;  and  you  are  not 
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called  upon,  by  any  text  I  know  of,  to  play  ^e  zany  in  your  situation, 
while  you  pervert  or  overtrain  the  duties*  of  it. 

Your  austere  resolve  to  banish  from  the, stage,  as  ikr  as  it  can  be 
done  by  chastening  the  modern  drama,  all  disloyalty,  inunorality,  and 
wickedness,  I  admire  ;  you  know  my  principles,  though  my  election  is 
not  yet  as  decided  as  yoiur  own,  and  you  wiU  credit  this  assertion;  yet, 
I  say,  have  a  care  of  nonsense,  even  for  your  plao6  sake. 

The  last  day  I  saw  you,  you  may  recollect  I  parted  in  great  anxiety 
to  begin  my  journey  to  the  country  that  evening  ;  yet  I  believe  I  men- 
tioned I  should  hasard  a-  flyiDg  visit  to  W.  H.  late  as  it  was.  1  did  so ; 
and  found  poor  H.  in  a  tolerable  three-pair  apartment,  with  Mrs.  H. 
and  the  two  Misses  and  little  Master  H.  I  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
hailed  him,  in  good  spirits,  bat  was  chilled  at  the  gk)om  of  his  welcorh^. 
Mrs.  H.  too  met  me  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  even  the  elder  girl 
looked  dull,  and  sighed  as  she  curtsied.  The  same  strange  depres- 
sion continued  around  me.  I  rallied  our  old  acquaintance,  compli- 
mented his  wife,  chucked  Miss  H.  under  the  chin,  and  took  the  little 
boy  on  my  knee ;  all  to  no  purpose.  I  mentioned  I  had  just  seen  yoru, 
and  that  you  looked  fresh-faced  and  lumbering  as  ever ;  and  then  they 
stared  at  each  other,  and  turned  pale ;  and,  in  fact,  afVer  a  warm  pre- 
face from  H.  the  murder  came  out  at  last ;  another  ^^^trick*'  of  yours, 
George,  in  your  **  brief  authority-:"!  our  poor  friend  H.  stept  to  a 
drawer,  and  placed  befdre  me  a  drama  that  had  boen  accepted  at.  a 
Theatre  Royal,  but  that  you  had  prohibited;  with  two  others,  also 
approved  by  the  manager,  but  that  you  had  so  bravely  cut  up  and  cut 
down,  he  had  scarce  aiiy  hopes  left  about  them.  By  the  first,  that  is, 
by  your  sweeping  prohibition  of  it,  the  poor  fellow  lost  an  almost  cer- 
tain two  hundred  and  fifty ;  Mrs*  H.  a  long-ambitioned  and  long-pro^ 
mised  addition  to  her  smmMer  fkiery !  and  the  Misses  and  MjMtev  H. 
1  know  not  what« 

All  very  fair,  however,  if  on  fair  grounds ;  but  as  a  common  friend 
between  you  and  H.  I  must  conscientiously  rcgect  the  if.  He  has  let 
me  have  the  MSS.  home  to  the  country  with  me ;  I  have  attentively 
perused  the  drama  that  you  altogether  prohibited,  and  attentively 
weighed  the  official  cuts  you  have  made  in  ttie  two  others,  and  laugh  tkt 
you  I  must,  my  dear  George:  you  are  either  hoaxing  us,  or  you. in 
reality  approach  that  archbishop's  state,  before  glancaed  at,  and  inched 
require  my  friendly  interference.  If  yoo  da  not  jest,  you  4liftbble*<*- 
dote ;  that's  certain. 

First  and  fbremost,  in  die  name  of  the  consistency  of  things,  l^ow 
could  you,  in  su<^  a  wholesale  way,  condemn  diat  piece  with  the  qtioar 
name?— you  know  little  of  logic;  but  on  what  gnninda of  xeaaoning 
competent  to  any  journeyman  carpenter  who  reaih  tiic  Mechanic's 
Magazine? — Let  me  remind  you  <^tbd  fkcts,  in  two  words.  A  drama 
comes  before  you,  called  after  a  petty  distuvbor  of  kis .Majesty's  peace, 
and  having  him  for  its  hero,  but  of  wbkh  the  tendenoy.and  catastraphe 
are  to  read  a  lesson  to  all  who  have  been  led :  astray  by  that  doughty 
hero ;  and  in  this  view,  the  brigand  himself-  atoohxtely  renounces  and 
expresses  contrition  for  fats  evil  couxees,  and  commands  his  folbwecs 
to  go  home  and  become  peaceable  subjects.  This  you  never  denied. 
You  did  not  call  the  tendency  of  the  piece  disloyal ;  but  it  brouglit 
forward  (only  to  reprobate  them)  local  disturbances ;  it  brought  for^ 
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m&  my  ib'(kWn&\fiiiiiy  Wlocal'(Hi^urber ;  'kiid^ybu  jirpiiibiied  it. 
Whff  George  ?  If  those  acts  and  that  incendiary  Were  sheWn  k^  an  ap^ 
iroved  B^t,  dieh  ihdeed  tntist  you  have  been  warranted  by  the  duties 
>f  your  <Xmce,  by  yodr'^ehke  of  VeTigion,  and  by  your  common  sense 
[if  any  fa  left),  hi  ^p^^fessmg  l!he  play  ;  but  when  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
rnftted  that  the  thine  is  dll  the 'other  way,  by  what  kind  of  ratiocination 
[urve  you  acted  as  if  it  were  not  ? 

But  no  "  political  allusions*  of  any  kind  will  you  allow.    No !    Not 
syen  ifuch  av  must  promote  the  King's  peace  and  serve  to  discounter 

B'iioe  those  Who  brekk  itf  And  if  not,  George,  whf  notT  .  Answer 
Y'my  ftriettd/  h  ijL  tfeasoh  or  disaffection  to  wifte  a  play  against  the 
QMvemmetit,  and  m'fkvour  of  its  enemies,  and  is  it  also  treason  or  dis- 
it^<^on  toMrrXB  ohe  m  favbur  of  it,  and  against  its  enemieat— £idi- 
EV3^'  most  oVi^tak^  the  wight  that  reasons  with  you ;  but  would  you 
!;6»ceiVe  yotn^self  behaving  like  a  man  Of  the  humblest  good^ense  in 
ptoliibitihg,  this  moment,  a  play  of  which  the  object,  shouul  be  to  laud 
Ihe  principles  that  called  the  house  of  Brunawick  to  the  throne,  and  to 
brand,  at  the  same  time,  the*adverse  principles? — Or,  coming  closer  on 
the  point — suppose  a  Htde  drama  was  sent  in  to  you  with  a  little  Radi- 
tii'foT  itsliero,  and  the  plot  built  on  Radical  nonsense,  but  serving,  every 
line,  temperately  to  denounce  it  and  him — how  would  you  decide  ?  Sup- 
press it,  as  you  liave  suppressed  your  old  fViend's  drama,  which,  from 
your  admissions,  is  so  precisely  a  case  in  point  t  Would  you,  George  ? 
'  As,  ^in  one  fell  swoop,*'  you  have  excluded  from  the  stage  the 
totality  of  tbe  piece  here  spoken  of,  I  cannot,  in  illustration  of  your 
loyalty,  quote  a  whole  play  against  you  ;  but  through  another,  which 

Sou  have  partially  damned,  I  find  abundance  of  passages  that  serve 
lis  purpose.  To  begin.  An  Irish  reaper  enters,  singing  four  lines  of 
ah  old  song  thai  has  been  sung  a  hundred  times  before,  indeed  as  oflen 
thrummed  as  Mrs.  Carey,  or  Paddy  Carey,  which  you  ought  to  know 
Bomei^ng  about ;— Scene,  a  street—in  London ;  mark,  in  liondon ; 

"Twa»  there  I  met  wid  Bonyparte,  who  tuck  me  by  de  hand> 
An*,  says  he,  how 's  poor  ould  Ireland,  an*  how  does  she  stand  \ 
Ock  !  a  poor  distressed  nation,  as  never  yet  war  seen, 
§Fketi  dey  're  kaugin'  tnen  aii  women  Jir  de  wearin*  o*  de  green,**'^ 

And  here  I  have  pMsonred  your  coto;  and  tbia  is  a  sample  of  your 
sense  of  disloyalty.  In  the  notttk  of  mub  a  charat^ter,  in  such  a  sitva. 
tion,  and  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  th«  Irish  reaper's  mention  af 
**  Bonyparte,"  and  the  playful  and,  on  the  &ce  of  it,  ridiculous  allusion 
to  events  now  nearly  thirty  years  gone  by — this  is  disloyalty,  and  some- 
thing too  violent  to  be  hummed  in  a  song;  you  smell  a  rat,  here  ;  and 
with  an  intense  gravity,  that  none  but  Dogberry  and  yourself  were 
ever  able  to  assume,  you  "  cry  stand  in  the  Prince's  name." — Talking 
of  piinces,  do  you  remember  the  burlesque  farce  of  which  the  name 
smelt  odious  in  your  nostrils,  the  other  day  at  Drury  Lane  ?  and  what 
was  that  name? — **  llie  Prince  of— PimlicoP' — yes,  George;  "Dis- 
loyalty, again,"  said  you ;  "  this  name  must  be  changed." — Well ;  re- 
turning to  H.'s  pieces,  just  another  instance  from  them.  The  same 
Irishman  comes  before  a  magistrate,  (not  as  an  offender,}  and  the 
magistrate,  in  calling  on  him  for  an  account  of  himself  jocosely  ob* 
serves,  "  Deserted  from  Captain  Rock,  I  presume  ?" — to  which  Pat 
anxiously  answers, — "  No,  in  truth,  then ;  I  '11  never  deny  there  was 
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a  trifle  o'  that  same  goln'  on  in  the  place,  an^  they  war  for  swearin' 
mi  h^i  I  never  liked  t|ieir  night-w4kiiv\  ftp»  ^^^  up;,fti>'f  Icaae 
they  might  be  angry^  I  left  them  al|,  an'  came  to  where  there*9  pace^  ^* 
plenty,  God  ble$8  your  reverance*  aQ'  a  fine  harvest  only,  for  cuitlii)*  it; 
so,tIiere*s  the  blessed  truth,  since  your  Honor  put  me  qp  sayin'  itputf!' 

Every  word  of  which,  question  and,  answer,,  you  have  angrily  dra^Tl^ 
your  pen  over.  In  the  awful  discharge  of  official  duty,  t£i%  top, 
spoken  in  such  a  vein,  by  such  personsi  is  disloyalty #  Te]l  me  quietly* 
Geprge,  i^  it  to  such  a  bungling  and  most  absurd  ^^  con^rehensioft''  of 
"  flat  perjury"  and  "  flat  burglary^**  that  literary  gentlemen^  and  the, en* 
lightened  many  whom  they  write  to  amuse,  are  to  &ouclde  down.  ?  Do 
you  think  it  can  long  be  tolerated^  that,  in  such  a  ¥Jew  of  right  ^nd 
wrong,  of  fit  and  unfits  of  jest  and  earnest,  you  ahaU  ai^py  the  nnque«« 
tioned  and  unquestionable  privilege  of  depriving  honest  people,  ox  the 
results  of  their  talent  or  industry  ?  Or  do  you  think,  while  you  run  on 
at  such  a  rate,  there  is  one  of  those,  for  whose  honour  and  glory  yojA 
imagine  yourself  acting — I  put  out  of  the  question  your  immediate 
master,  the  Lord  Cliamberlain,  because  his  note  to  Mr.  Shec  had  bod 
grammar  in  it,  and  fU  once  decides  his  qualifications  as  a  judge  ;  —but  do 
you  suppose  there  is  one  grammarian  among  all  the  other  lords  and 
gentlemen  you  die  to  fascinate,  who  (although  ^*  the  angels"  may 
*^  weep")  does  not  laugh  heartily  and  contemptuously  at  your  **  tricJks 
before  high  heaven  ?"  But  more  of  this  before  I  conclude : — ^pow  to 
pass  from  your  loyalty  to  your  morality. 

Your  Licenser's  Act,  you  say,  empowers  you  to  strike  from  every 
hew  play  that  comes  before  you»  the  most  holy  name.  This  if  no  place 
to  transcribe  a  long-winded  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  join  issue  with 
you  on  the  following  point ;  I  assert  (disprove  it  if  you  can)  that  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  bill  ool^  go  .to  control  the.  irreverent  ^nd  w^toil 
use  of  that  name ;  to  hinder  it  from  being  invoked  Uffhtly,  or  in  pas- 
sion ;  from  being  sworn  by,,  or,  rashly  upprecated*  And  so  ihr  the  bill 
is  rights  and  you  are' right,,  and  all  sensible  men  think  you  are  right. 
But  all  sensible  men  also  think,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  name  may 
be  properly  and  beautifully  uttered  on  the  $tage ;  and  in  others,  harm- 
lessly. You  know  I  could  cite,  from  Shakspeare  alone,  a  score  illus- 
tratioDff  of  the. first  case ;  one,  however,  will  fuUy  explain  my  mtaning. 

**  The  qui^ity  of  mercy  is  not  9trainM,*'-**&e^ 
"  It  is  an  attribuie  of  God  Humeyr' 

Here, — recollecting  the  situation,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  and  the 
sermon-like  form  in  which  the  whole  of  the  fine  speech  is  delivered, — 
here,  surely,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  is  not  impious  :  the  effect  al- 
ways produced  by  it,  is  deepjy  impressive,  deeply  religious ;  and  unless 
you  have  so  entirely  embraced  the  raving  bigotry  of  your  new  religious 
friends  as  to  deny  to  the  stage  all  power  of  conveying  to  the  heart  good, 
nay,  pious -^eefings,  most  certainly,  George,  you  could  not,  if  the 
speech  Came  before  you,  in  a  new  play,  destroy,  altogether  its  climax 
and  effect,  by  erasing  the  name.  Yet,  look  at  an  erasure  of  it,  under 
your  hand.  In  one  of  poor  H.*s  unpretending  dramas.  A  simple  coun7 
try  girl,  Com^  up  with  her  sister  to  London,  after  suffering  ill-treat- 
ment from  certain  persons,  meets' others  who  offer  lier  assistance;  her 
necessities  urge  Ixer  to  accept,  her  dread  of  renewed  injury  to  decline 
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the  offer,  and- in  this  struggle  offering  afae  exdaimff-^'^^ve  mj  little 
Msfeer  flheker,  and  ywiiviU  be  vewnrded'-'Out  iamHy^-^od  will  rewani 
jtm  !"-*«and  here  yoa  sealdmly  strike  out  the  word«  thereby  efiectually 
Uimting,  in  delivery,  the  point  and  force  of  the  passage,  and  so  far  ih- 
jirring  the  author ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  Is  the  name  here  used  irre* 
verently,  or  lightly  ?  la  it  an  tnprecatien  or  a  wantonness?  George, 
IS  this  twaddle,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Again;  the  name  may  be  harmlessly  used;  as,  for  eacample,  in 
Shalrapeare,  too;  during  the  pathetic  description  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond's entry  into  York,  it  is  said 

"  None  cried,  God  Hess  him  /" 

This  union  of  the  word  to  other  words^  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
s^rTiAg  the  simple  yet  forcible  phrase,  is  assuredly  iniieceHt ;  yet,  in  tlte 
same  drama  by  H.,  where  the  persecuted  Irishman,  before  spoken  of« 
comes  up  to  two  strangers,  in  l&e  street,  with  hia  *'  God  save  jrez,  kind- 
ly**-.«out  goes  the  word  again.  Why,  man,  afber  this,  *'  God  jotw—^he 
King,"  is  either  an  immorality  or  a  treason,  or  both. 

But  if  your  Licenser's  bill  gives  you  power  (denied)  to  blot  that 
name  **  wherever"  you  find  it,  whenoe  do  you  derive  your  warrant  for 
striking  out  words  and  phrases,  absolutely  substituted  to  avoid  the  too 
frequent  oecinrrence  of  the  very  name?  You  dash  your  pen  over 
"Power  omnipotent!"  &c.  in  H/s  pieces;  and  where  find  you  an  act 
of  parliament  for  that  ?  And  do  you  remember  expressions  you  have 
since  allowed  to  take  place  of  those  ?  Do  you  remember  them  ? — One 
i»«^«<  oh  heaven!"— and  in  another  place,  wheve  a  man  in  a  passion 
swears  '*  by  Him  that  is  to  judge  between  us !"  you  reject  "  Himf*' 
and  afterwards  permit  **  by  heaven  I"  Pray,  Georgy,  if  the  first  was 
immorality,  is  the  second  moral  ?  What  do  you  mean,  or  what  do  you 
flatter  yourself  you  mean,  by  this — consistency? 

But,  abandoning  many  other  illustrations  of  this  particular  feature 
of  your  morality,  let  me  follow  you  into  more  open  ground,  where  (a 
fico  for  the  act !)  you  are  moral  by  wholesale.  Listen.  A  silly,  super- 
stitious valet,  conceiving  that  his  master  b  a  wizard,  or  some  such 
thing,  says  of  him,  in  soliloquy — **  He  shall  repeat  a  prayer  witli  me,  to- 
night, which  no  devil  dares,  or  I'll  meet  my  death  for  not  knowing  my 
catechism."  And  this  blasphemous  sentence  you  dash  out.  A  few 
scenes  on,  the  servant  is  found  on  his  knees  by  his  master,  who  re- 
marks— **  I  did  not  think  you  so  godly," — ^to  which  is  answered-^"  A 
sinner,  but  I  believe  and  fear ;" — ^and  all  this,  blasphemy  again,  you 
again  dash  out :  and  in  tSie  progress  of  the  play,  where  the  same  ser- 
vant, carrying  into  effect  his  first  determination  wiUi  the  same  roaster, 
says  to  him — *'  I  did  not  say  my  prayers  last  night,  master  ;"— the  mas* 
ter  replying — **  What  then,  idiot  ?" — and  the  other  rejoining — "  I  would 
say  them  now,  therefore;  aloud;  and  if  you  love  me,  join ;"-— every 
word  of  the  shocking  impiety  here  quoted,  you  also,  in  a  fine,  religious 
frenzy,  exterminate.  To  continue  a  little.  A  ruffianly  soldier  who 
has  inflicted  wrong  upon  two  defenceless  girls,  feels  a  twitch  of  con- 
science, and  says,  in  the  idiom  of  character  and  of  nature — *'  'Tis  a 
damned  unhandsome  trick  I  have  played  those  girls ;"  and  away  goes* 
as  a  piece  of  horrid  profligacy — ^^  damned:^' — his  comrade  says,  in  a  dif' 
fbrent  scene — "damn  coachee,"  and  away  with  the  word  here,  too.     But 
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of  all  ervatmreb  tfafft'lunreyooiule  andisr  youf  ip»i,  the  podr  Irishimm  ig^ 
over  a«d  ever>  «t  Wtmd^A  cUsldyalist-  asd  -pevBigt/^.  Whih  urging  a 
suit  to  a  Bupenorj  het  eKdaimSf  aceordi^g  ia^tht^patm  of  bia  country*— 

"  Do,  my  land ;  an'  may  you  haT«  a  long  life,  a  bappy  death,  an*« 

a  favtmnsble  judgement  ;''-^and  the  inaiiifeat  wickedness  of  the  Jbwi; 
member  of  the  aenteirce,  ieels  yonr  chastening  hand*  Afterwavds, 
while  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  any  one  who  could  connnit  a  certain 
act  of  treachery,  he  sayi — *♦  Mus^  my  oursa,  an'  the  curse  o*  Saint 
Patrick,  arf  their  own  mother's  curse  on  their  heads  T' — and  howr 
George,  do  you  manage  this  sentence  ?  how,  in  the  glorious  name  of 
nonsense  ?  You  allow  "  the  curse  o'  Saint  Patrick"  to  stand ;  but  the 
curse  of  the  living  Paddy  himself,  and  of  Iiis  venerable  mother,  you 
seriously  and  ^decidedly  object  to — out  they  goi.  Distinguish,  for  m^ 
will  you  ?  Bxpknn ;  deliver  ;  be  particular,  '*  Oh  thou  particular  {^\r 
low  I'f 

But  if  any  thing  be  wanted  to  fill  up  the  huge  and  yet  ovet&om^ 
measure  of  your  inscrutable  absurdity,  it  is  two  illustrations  more, 
which  I  have  gathered  from  other  an^ors  (not  H.'s)  who  have  als0 
been  lately  before  you.  **  I  'm  tike  a  goblin  damned !"  says  a  merry 
fellow,  in  a  light  piece,  quoting  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Ham* 
let;  yetyou^— put — the — expressioift'^MJut !  and  in  another  c^ae  where 
a  man  exclaims  *'Oh,  k<^y  virgin!" — oat  with  it  too!  I  can  only  re^ 
peat;  in  spite  of  yoa, — Ob,  holy  virgin ! 

And  all  this  is  morality.  George!  George !-*it  cannot  be  your 
doing.  I  'U  never  believe  it.  You  submitted  the  MSS.  at  a  love-feaat 
of  old  women,  male  and  female,  and  the  erasures  are  theirs,  not  youra* 
Nothing  else  saves  you  from  my  direct  laughter  and  scom^  or  can  save 
you  from  that  of  the  world,  if,  Unfortunately  for  you,  these  snuffling  ef«. 
forts  to  keep  your  place  and  save  your  soul,  ever  meet  the  world's  eye. 
An  inordinate  fear  of  the  devil,  working  on  a  mind  reduoed  to  the  ]eis% 
gasp  of  imhecility.  could  alone  originate  such  a  ludicrous,  yet  injurious 
abuse  of  paltry  power ;  if,  indeed,  tlie  still  meaner  vanity  of  feeling  one's 
self  unexpectedly  in  a  situation  to  do  barm,  has  not,  still  working  .on  the' 
same  kmd  of  mind,  assisted  the  process. 

Again  and  again,  I  cry  out,  what  do  you  mean?  With  the  senti- 
ments I  know  you  have,  and  with  those  you  ought  to  have,  answer  m^  I 
I  do  not  want  to  build  on  your  past  literary  life  any  thing  against  y^ur 
present  niceties  (though,  if  worth'  tlie  while,  what  a  silencing  battery 
might  on  that  ground  be  raised  t) ;  it  is  reasonable  for  you  to  argue* 
that  we  must  not  hinder  from  at  last  making  all  others  moral,  the  mt^n 
who,  even  till  '<  his  hair  was  silvered,''  did  his  little  best  the  other  way ; 
I  shall  not  open  your  plays,  and  array  against  you  endless  instances; of 
the  very  freedoms — if  freedoms  they  be — which,  before  .you  grew  an 
Examiner,  you  took  with  the  stage,  and  now,  open-mouthed,  prohibit  $ 
much  less  am  I  inclined  to  quote  from  your  other  literary  works,  pas- 
sages that  would  soil  my  paper,  and  that  no  gentleman  could  read  to 
sister,  wife,  or  daughter;  I  always  admired  your  being  anointed 
licenser ;  indeed,  under  favour  of  the  old  proverb-^**  Set  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,"  have  we  not  both  fattened  on  our  laugh  at  the  conceit? — 
so,  let  all  that  pass  : — ^butl  wonder,  and  in  my  wonder  will  I  die,  how, 
with  your  candid  opinions  of  your  own  past  courses,  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  a  little  more  charitable  to  those  who  sin  not  within  a  tliousand  de- 
grees of  your  sin,  if,  as  I  before  premised,  they  sin  at  all ;  and  next  I 
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0p  jroMf 

Hm^t  estlcd  your  vhce  an 
<^#r|f«4e  and  entire  frame  ^  the 

no  aecond  to  ic  ikroo^KMU-  ail  f 

^    there  it  nothinff  to  talanee  i«»  ar-i 

dietinct  words,  there  ie  no  oClwr  e 

Ay^Jury*  or  eome  enob  reMMVoe,  pieai 

^    eipoA  the  fiolitieal  o?  morsl  acad^eiii 

^r#e#«d,  and  by  a  tinglef  priviitA  <«wlf 

^^^mon  to  be  avoided  by  t&oae  who  ive 

^^^e^r  nrom  his^lainii,  and  the  •  veiif  «k 

^rt^l  ^n  the  ptiblie  crimnml-  tHMi^i 

^p^    i  lod  and  tfcdr  eoumry ;  but  Shelf  Jl 

^  g^it,  and  cut  fin  by  yout^  tteM^doU 

^sf  id  the  a<<e  wtffeb  eteatee  k,  kre  fr 

J#ft  healthy  and  beamiful  fVame  df  tl^ 

t4i  Ihi  lopped  offias,  in  ail  ckteci^^^ 

^  ^   f^hlch  WAN  repealed  only  so  latea»l' 

^  g*  the  nindf r,  In  which  I  know  yon M 

^  §i'  you  nrn  not  altogether  infatuatedyf.^ 

^     ffiore  (|uirt  eouriu?    In  the  ngcf^^ol 

yttw  wiiiuouly  comncl  to  a  close  an4 

^  #  1 1^  «»f  your  olllcc,  ine  eyes  of  ^  gripai 

^  #iltiiHtriition,  whose  ancestors  haveto 

0  i9   M*^<'  *^»<'»»  »*  rhiirter  undisfijj^re:^.* 

g      lipou  it.  (Jrorge,  tlic  time  is  not'^'f' 

^.  ••fl.     I  KihCf  vuly  hupc  you  gujifptif} 

iiiy  ht^nrt  to  behold  your  ruUicttad  <^^ 

«  I  ^oii  haiiki  tii>  the  hour  ot*  jmu^^M 

s  I    r*^^' '  |*^^<  ^i^^  peQpl«»  thesen^u^tii^i 

^^t    Mh    ruMnvod  ilrama;    free  repress 

^^  ,%iM  tUv  it»  iitiHirgo,  ia  friendly  jo  fr^ 

^  ^  I  I  h*^«^  who  ha\T  illowed  tS^fJ&jf'deb 

*  ^^  til  u\»t  ivlviNV  to  |>oor  authors  the  be 


It  i»  snpiioied  tiuht  War  vtii  anciently  proclaimed  ia  BritaUi,  by  Muliay  am- 
sengers  in  different  directions  througk  toe  laud,  each  bearing  a  bent  bow,  and  thai 
Peace  was  in  like  manner  annonuced  by  a  \>ow  unstnmg;  and  therefore  straight* 

8e^  Oambnmt  AniiqitUm. 

Tkbre  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe;» 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow. 
And  a  voice  was  poured  on  the  fnt  winds  far. 
As  the  knd  rose  up  at  Bie  sign  of  w{if#. 

**  Heard  ye  not  the  liatfle-hom? 
— ^Reafier !  leave  thy  golden  corn  I 
Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  Heaven, 
Swords  mu^t  flash,  atMl  sinelds  be  n^tfn  1 
Leave  k  for  the  windi  to^  ahed-u 
An»(  eitt  Bnliiii^i  ttnrf  grow  rc4  r' 

Afid  Che't«aper  ArteM,  llk«  a  freeman's  son,  '' 
Ami. the  beeied  bewiMii  the  reice  ym^dettw 

"  Hunter !  leave  the  moantain-chase» 

Takc^  ffiii  felehfdfi  rmm  its  place ! 

r^tf  the  UrAt  g6  free  to^y, 
'    Leave  him  ftn-  a  nobler  prey  t 

Lei  the  deer  ungplFd  sweep  by*^ 

Ann  .thee !  firitaio'a  foea  are  nigh  1'' 

And  the  hittner  asaVi  ere  his  ehase  was  doiie» 
And  the 'bended  bow  and  the  voice  paas'd  on. 

*•  Chi^fuin  !  btrit  the  joybus  feast ! 
• )      '     Stay  not  tm  thb  song  tiath-  ceased. 
*     Though  tbe  mead  b^  fotminc  bright, 
Thoogh  ii|e.6ii$.gi3iie  roddy  fight, 
Levne  the  hearth,  and  leave  .the  hall — 
Arm  thee  1  Britain's  foes  must  fidl.'' 

.  AjoMi  the  cUefUio  ans&'dh  and  thjs  hom  was  blown, 
Apd  the  bended  beiv  ana  the  voice  paas'd  on* 

**  Prince  1  thy  fiitber^t  deeds  are  told. 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold  I 
Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung. 
Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung ! 
— Poe«  are  on  thy  native  sea — 
Give  our  barda  a  tale  of  thee!** 

And  the  pHnce  came  arm'd,  like  a  leader's  soil. 
And  the  bended  how  ahd  the  voice  passM  on. 

"  Mother !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy! 
He  must  learn  the  battle's  ioy. 
S^ter !  bring  the  sword  and  spear. 
Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer ! 
MMten !  bid  thy  lover  part, 
Britain  calls  the  stroi^  in  heart !" 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

And  the  haids  made  song  for  a  bnttle  won.  F.  H. 
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This  society  held  its  iir^t.anmv^saxj  diiuve^  attb^  Alb^  taivero  m 
^Iderfigate-stfcetf  cpniV^ed^esd^y  U«^  r^^  ^  the  JafidaUe  ply^oS^  of 
this  Institution  to  rescue  fro^n  vulgarity  the  Inhabitants  of  the'  eaaMfi 
pfiyts,  otijie  n^etropqlia:^  wh^  ijfe[9Pf»;wder.  A^  t}Mp^9^9.o^Uvmg 
beings  wnb  naunt  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  who  in  their  ei^Qroe^a  to 
tu^n  ^  penn};f  ^e  too^apl^  to,  dxUl  boleis  ijfi  theix  JwaiAeTf*  tbe  util^j  of 
an  Est^blishjoifsit  like  ihe.pres&nt  must  be  obv[oua  4Z)  4d^e.fiy«A  of  Wind*- 
pe^s  jtsein  iThe  gallery  was  filled  wit]»  elegancy  4res»ed  ladies  and 
the  waiteffi  spokj^t  f  r^Qclu  ,  Thts  dinner  :(fon$i&tp(|  of  every  delicacy  ia 
a)id  out  of  ,s^qp,  and  would  .b^/?  be^  ^q^s^p^i^nable-if  it  ba'dn^ 
been  for  tbe  appearaoce  of  4oioe  roa&trbeeCaod.pluiq^l>ud4i)[i^  Ikt  the 
lower  encl  of  one  qf  the,(ables«,...  ^^yer^l,  sixH^-l^o^rsi  wbci  sat  near 
Oiose  obnoxious  ^ru,clea»'  wen9  s^i;^  with  a.  f^i^Uif^fs, .which  WM  Obly 
removed  by  Uie  .prompt,  substitution  of  a  dislji  4>f  cotfitffitte^  aU9i  atonc^m^ 
hres  and  ao  melette  souffiec^  Ox^  g^ntl^paa^  dxw^  l^odc  out  <d  % 
white  glass,  and  claret  out  oJf  a  green  Qf^%  vi^  nfia  4y>n8equfiitf]iy  d<H 
sired  to  leave  the  ropm. .  Ai^  uqdertaker  ffom  Rudge^oW,  4tiri|ig'  tb» 
singing  of  ''  Noq  nobis  Bomine/'  ejaculatfs^  -'  ae4  ^uo,"  Jbdlf  a| aele  loo^ 
sharp ;  and  an  executor  from  Wa^tling^street  dr/^pipedbift  ixHWrpii^gH'H^ 
in  his  finger-gla$is«  Witli  de  ^jx.md9n>  of  the  above  a^cidente-  tbcr 
dinner  passed  off  with  the  most,  edifying  deac(nini«'  The  fidUowiog 
toasts  were  then  drunk. 

"  The  King» — and  may.  b,e  n^v^r^  iprg^t  )u^  Q^rmao  teiior  in  Cork 
street,  BurlingtQn-&i^r4enSkr'  .     .      .  j 

'^  The  Duke  of  York^  i^nd  the  las^  new  buasfM^-  unifbnu !''  • 

<*  The  Duke  of  C9arence»  and  succesB  to  the  new   umbafltfliHffrV 
yachtr,.       .     ■  "         '  '      .       . 

The  noble  ^hairpian  now  rose,  and  t>^ged  the  attention,  of  (he 

Sentlemen  pesent  vrhile  he  explained  the  meaning  of  the  latiiter  part  of 
le  last-cleUver^d  toasu    It  might  not  have  oqqurred  i^.  every  gendemaa 
who  heard  liim  to  do  what  he  hiu}  himeelf  recently  <}ocie»  naineiy,  ta  viait 
in  person  the  neW}  ambas^aaor's  yacht  tl^  )ynig  oR  Wpqtwif^i.    Such- 
a  vessel^  he  v^aa  prpud  to  say,  v^a?  np^'jto  t)^.  )^a,t^he4  ill  gen^l^ty  by  aogp 
vessel  in  hjs  Majesty's  navy,,    (^qopati^aaajle^  i^  down  the  Cy4nfis  iiir 
half  so  elegent|a.b4rtrw«^^)*,  put-gjafti.^le^afti^s,.  ^vrefi  ehv9«» 
Turkey .c^rp^Cs^'br-moIu  inkstands^.  (ytmt%  )iangi|ig^,  grfb^^v^vy  p^rt 
of  this  tjiily  geiiteel^stablishment,     Tl^ei  cuderppe  |jia^fop|)DiiJ(iiQatM 
between,the.^<^r  An^  the.  i'udder  was  ca^(Jl  in.  a  n^ahpf^y- e0f^Ui^ 
aiid'he  had  aptjially  ^^ eei>  Burke  on   U^e  "Sublime  and  Be^utifUr': 
in  a  port-h9lc/.,  XJi^jS^ors^,  a  race  of  mej^  who.  called  jft.rpeomliar' 
manner  far  th?tlpsterWaid  pf  tljis  fjfJi^lU^fnef^,  VYere^.pnb^rd  the 
new  ambassadorts.  yac4^»,Tvha^  jailors. abauld:b^.yerj&Qtj[en4)e«ft«iii-. 
In  such' a  vessel  soni^e^d  9Jad 

should  happen  ih  the  At^i;Ltfc>,  aa^  ?)n(»W^yidpr ^lyojjdd  haye  di^^arisfecr 
tioh  of  goifig  to  the  bottom  like  a  gentleman.  One  little  anecdotf^'he 
could  np^  but  cpmvw^<^ci|tie. ,  It  baa.hitheirto;  be^K^the,h^h^tflt4*^<nn 
witii  sartors,  whep  they  vapt  the  aicbof  anyof.t^^ei^  bj[!ethi^»;M|0iu!lfUim>' 
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with  A  corretpondingf  hitch  bftfieif  ttdl^rs,  ''Lend  a  hand,  ye  lub« 
bejrft!*'  In  lieu  of  this  ungeateel  ijaalmadon,  he,  the  chairman,  heard 
h  remarkably  modeat  vf^l^^eo^ed.  s^c^  ^i^a  4ipai^  $be  yacht  in  ques- 


AMm\" 

Sileaee  ^aa  tlieii  te^vtesML  while  ilte  secretary  read  the  report  of  th^ 

CDmttiittee.  '' 

The  eonuntttee  commenced  iheir  report  Bydrawihg  a  parallel  b^ 

tween  London  in  its  present  stitte  and  as  it  existed  SVy  years  it^oi 

Qentflity,  at  the  period  last  mentioned;  was  confined  to  a  few  [Streets  axijii 

squall  westward,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  was  dbvoted  'to 

vtltgarity*    Since  that  peHod  B«dfbfd*9<jti^i'e  had  shewn 'td' an  aito^ 

lulled  aristoeracy  th&t  trader^  coufd  be  as  genteel  as  "ri^cdtmts.    (^Afn 

pkMe0)    In  this  square  iras  first  set  that  glorious  exam^e,  sincSe  sp^ 

well  Mlowed  by  more  red^nt  ediAces,  that  baman  nature  botild'  not 

exist  without  two  drawing-rooms  communicating  by  Iblding-dbors! 

Yovng  ^hildreA  might  reqtnre  nurseries,  and  grown  ones  schoolrooms  : 

the  f^ier  of  a  family  nrigbt  '^ant  his  IHirary,  and  the  mother  of  it  her 

store*ro<)m«    Bilt  what,  continued  the*  report,  are  waot^. like  these 

compared  With  th^  want  of  routs?    fi^j^p?£ru;e.)     Upon  this  plan, 

<baft;flite»  wna  every '«e^  hdiise  erected,  from  the  niassy  structures  in 

Conoaught''ptace'ta  their  humMstnrethren  in  Coram-street ;  and  Vitru* 

^uaibrbid  that  they  lihodd-ever  be  erected  upon  ai^^  other  prindplet' 

If  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  utility  shouid  shbulder  th^  l^q^  apd 

o^nvenieilee -handle  the  trow^li  "Arisen  to  ftshion,  and  gobdr^*ve  to 

the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Genuity.     (The  Secretary  ^t  this 

period  of  the  report  dr(^  a  tumblet  of  champagde  &nd  water»..^d 

Aefr  loawiiieil  hiit  hbours.)    The  'neport  next  adverted  to  the  Propaga* 

tion  of  Gentility  in  £uston*sqiuire  and  other  environs  of  Gower-stt&t,' 

and  proceeded  ¥o  set-  forth^a  letter  addressed;  by  a  widow  M^  residmff 

in  Ihe.laatnieni^ned  stfi^t,  to  the  Secretary,  covering  two  noticeC 

which  the  writer  i^eg«d'het^elf  to  have  TCfeeiVed  from  neighbours,  iaiyi 

tenants,  expreS8tv<<  ^f  the  ^hti^tftion  of  the  pisiriies  to  quit  the!r  re^' 

aidences  at  Mkhaelmaa^dtly  then*  ri^t  ensuing.      The  twa  Wrlt^sj' 

who^^ptpcared  til  be  ii^th^  softer  sex,  Intimated  no  feeling' of' hbsjtlli^^ 

as  indoeiog  them  totak^  thatst^p.    They  both  of  ihem  ascribed  O^'floj 

att-articlo-whfch'^  had'  appeared  m  k  res^^c^ble  monthly  pobliciktjoiv 

entMled'  'f  Everyday  People,"  iti  which  it  ia  insihti^ted'  m^t .  Gpwer^ 

stt^eet'is-  apv^to'be  tenanted  by  'persons  of  that  stamp*;  (;Mu)iHufi.ir 

Hs^'wirHers  anftged'that'  in  transplanting  themselves  to  Oo#^  stfeeti 

tho  iMtta  AMn^flatt)fifn^garden  arid  the  other  from  the.  Cres^eot  In  dbe  ^ 

Mifioriea,  they  were*  actuated  by  the  laii^ble  inotive'of  bein^geijteel 

and  BOai€Mng  but  6f '  the   common    wa^^t    but,  finding  fl>pm  the  ' 

aitidt  i»<[iiesSoii,'^haft  those  objects  were  not  to  be  attaint,  or  Jf  at-  | 

tmed,  not  prc^ongefd  %  their  present  residences,  they  had  resolved' 

upon  moving   a  little  diore  westward,-  namely',  to  Anted-place  and  ' 

Howland-^street.  ' '  ~  *  '  , 

'A  gentlefidsn  hi  a  genteel  suit  bf  black,  at  the  tniSSte  table,  here  in* 
to»»apted  the  seeretiiry;  and' begged^  lb  know  whether  the  houses  in' 
Gower-street  .possessed  verandahs  to  the  windows  of  the  first  floor. 

%o% 
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One  of  the  committ^,  in  antver,  regrett^  to  be  obliged  to  confeu 
thdt;^  kotai*  &6,q{  *tUa  MHff'«h^^»iM<y  <^  tni^V9io^  tS^t^d;  fa^  be- 


■addpHoTi  of  ve'rindAir^^ll^ad  a^^iieSi  tesolT^fed'tybt^'the  kihg^t 

hp'e&ce  aCfittk  later  it  lilgWt,  b;^  :im(fre  prolonged  iysifeni  of  rotiti%  aiftd 

'^2fuadflflf6fe.  '•nii^^oti^  6f  Mfee Velndrtit  iious^holdenj Itaddetettnined 

'  •  WitidW^yife  ^ nai^^s  iWfth"  ab '  occi&^oriat '  Jark  ^t  ba!f  past  'tW6  itt  i*e 

^^Wbjrti%^'t!fi£  daoptfeW  6f  $eve1i  '6i\\&c.  pfoptfietorswere^  learhTng  to 


•%ltf^i^ithddtt^<5(air4n^  th^  patttfefr  r*aj^pekr  fn  fadty dn^sses.  '  TMs 


The  chairman  now  bfegged,  before' tlie  c<*ntitl»attetl4>f  ^te  ireaftffti^  <>f 
the  report,  to  propose  a  ■least*- — Ho  hod  <o  draw  the  attention  of  die 
meeting.to  ihe  ipemory  of  a  departed  noblepan^,  w^pm'  mankind  in 
general,  and  this  society  in  particular,  were  bound  to'  reverence.  But 
for  him  and  his  <*  Letters  to  hii  So;i/'  where  ^oo^d  our  feet  have  been 
at  this  moment?  Not  turned  out^  but  protruded  forward  in  parallel 
lines,  Jike  those  of  a  porter  bending  under  the  weight  of  two  firkins  of 
butter.  Where  would  ouir  fitager-tiails  havebedn?  Not  rounded  in 
sightly  semich^des,  but  kngtb^Maci^  ivi/^JlfhiOTv  like' tb»se  of  the  poor 
benighted  Brahmin,  who  makes  niae  miUion  of  J^0ws  in  one  year  to  the 
blazing  mid-day  sun.  He  tfasrefova  begg^  to  propose  as  a  toast, 
"  The  immortal  menioi^r  of  PhJHp  Ddrmer,  Earl  of  Cbesterfield."  This 
(oast  was  drank  in  solemn  silence,  and  with  .empty  glasses. 

The  meeting  was  at  this  period  thrown  into  a  temporary  conflision, 
owing  to  a  diiipute  between  two  gentlemen  who  sat  near  the  middle  of 
the  centre  table.  One  of  thf  gentlemen  ^  taxed'  the  other  with  hating 
been  helped  tvfice  tosoupi  which  his  adversary  retorted  with  a  charge  of 
having  called  for  table-beer  after  his  cheese* ,  Both  charges  were  veri- 
fied by  the  testimony  qC  one  of  the  stewards*  The  gentlemen  apolo- 
gized for  having:  committed  two  acta  aoifilagraDtlfy  opposite  to  the  rules 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Gentility ; .  and  harmony  was  re- 
stored* 

The  report  q«M  ild)9«ried  to  tlie  object  wfaiift^tbe  Society  had  more 
particularly  in  view,  ittiltoe)y,  fhe  prdjlagtttian  of  gentility  eastward. 
''And  here/' said  that  document,  ''your  commrttee,  amid  occasional 
cauaea.  fox  despondence,  have  much  motive  for  continuing  their  labours. 
G^atility-  is' greatly  on  the  increase  in  Mooxfields;  a  rout  has  been 
git>editi  CfOSMitfeet;  Fmsbary  ^  Stepncf^  Fieldstaae  white  for  the  har- 
vest :  a  harp  has  been  heard  to  vibrate  in  Cfutclied  friars  s  a  footman 
in  a  white  livery  haa  been,  sce^i  to  A&xit^  a  card  of  condolence  in 


.\     ♦        f  .«» I  1  .  i  .  > 


Hofnev  on  the  iiauka  oj  the  IScamander.  '  5^5 

Qther>,bands^  afy)  .worked  4w^y  aj^  ^ Vj)^%;^'^f  I^?5^W /tf  ^^^'  ^^'^  ?" 


board  tb^  B^D^rwphpn,  aw))^  fiftfW#  /Wem^J^^A^jtli  a  *gHt  foucfj^pf 

"  Addy  dfk"  ,  Y^i*^.  ,co|jamtt^  f^k^,  ^e^^.  t9  dputt  w^pth^  thing 
could  have  t)^eft..^mei;dpw?.  a.t  Uie,.wn^,  of  P^rJ^-lpp^.fjycajl^^^ 
Thex^H>rt.  co,iu;liu4fd'1>^.^lw[es|ing^tw  Wpe  of  the  foiuhaut^ijfl^ 
the  meetiwff.woiildpc^,  relax  m,  its  pewyering  efiSjr^s.tQ.  «ph^|d  tW 
Sackty,  flxh^ust^  ns^  it^.fiiindf.jyqrp,  Ipy  a  pretty  geQer^di^tribiitloi^  of 
br^ga  .apyxf  fox.  bankj9r8VciLei:k%  ^ate  necklaces  foi;  apecial  pUai^^rs' 
wiye^A  I^if^  ^elodiea  for  pqpper  amiths'. daughters,  French  kid  glb.ves 
for  journeymen  pipnti^9j..aiia,.<pocka^s  for  brew^r^^  irooips.^,  The 
.auhMfiptfpn  .w^  liberal,  ,a^.'  the,.corppany '  departed  ii)  cabripletif 
at  an  early  hour,  after  bestowing  a  merited  compliment  upon  Mn,  Kay 

HOMfeu*   Qlir   THE    BAlJk^    ol^   THIS    SCAMAKttfe'lt.     '  "^' 

'    •  '     ....    .lUoN^  stream  1  an^  is /Am  aH     .    =   .      ,  ,  .      . 

OfValoiit;  glory,  grief,  attti'bcatityfe6ii^>     ".  :rr  i.ao.,T  ^i-It 
"  '    -^     ^  •^oitrte«-bf't€ant»rJbibodi>M  I,.../,-  •>!•». : //      r<*n..J 
1.    /    ■..     >^  '  ^/At^Uh6M<lto0Mfit^ddfilortiiH  .H'.   ■!•  •'!  [•.•wi..  .i  ,*J 
iMejiW  rfd:fi«\Aii(ft*|5|jtoirf%*tiTWnktb«fp^»n.  ..^n^  ,.i  •  •• 

♦.    ..  ,    i    e   ',,1    K  .     ♦  ^  That  heJd  of  Fore ,  ^  t      i    •         , 

■  "  "  • '  ^  -''A  teiad  keels,  and  sKo6k  WltH'Wai'V^afSWHi  h'l^'''^  '»*'  '<' 
-.1  w  ,-.  f.  >  ..  :.  h  i,-^^  o'erydn'siitmnltsj-pfdiid,  ''^^••*  -^-^  Ii'>Ifii'>  ijnm:H 
•'MO(|K  ,1  .,r  /WiT .-  u.i  i^aviffoitt(t'l»^mf<ivhh«tou'4y  /n''>rri)^  >J  mU  ni  Jmt 
^  it-1  <  [t  oj  ^}£K4f|be?^ae'fI'h&nifeB0Bkondhifaiiibnnda^ahwf-vr)i  [losi^ 

His  race  has  run,—  .hoiotv? 

•  '   .  .Ijh^yg^  9f  jjbp.sa^ryh^Uft^t,^  tlic;  minstpel  s  lylf^.^^.^  ^  ^^^  ,^ 

^  The  iM11i6r%a8  taketifid  t/otiiis  i^r<(fae  ytilfl^t^b{fliAo4liflM|tXbBpciMii«iWlkad 
«e^n  ttS  aiith^  coald<iot<«6fc>aila¥l*4&^g  UiWFn>8n>l»ftpfr#i^(l^4Mi4»!iiM)4^<' 
Miero  that  Homer  fr^4»Ui|d>  -,:  -,:»•  J-y  . ;   ?.^    ,J  ..^,,1  >.|«,1  rr,/ ,1  i:  •  t?"i7 
t  XantbiiAbis  name  with  those  of  heavenly  birth,  ^  .   , 

Uut  calt'd  Scanwnder  by  the  sotis  W'Artbr    V't4peV'Hm:'  '" 
t  Mount  Ida. 


6«e  Uomer  on  the  B^nk,  of  th^  Scamander, 

•AWdi»iMHofTroyi)y:mntatoXaBthw'.Mder    • 
Can  he  behold  in  vain 


.^^.^       f       \i^  w^nujo  lo  vain 

^'fi  ''''^hyinw,.mar«n«,kigstiJiof.da,Bh(y«c»i 

'     •  Nor  «ferike  1^  IaA.  •k^ii'' 


'       Nor  «irUfe  tlie  ioAy  sheU; 

""'  :'■  wk  ,  fr*' ^««^«  an<J  fetw  to  icft 

-nn-.w        .    ^*^pWi?d.ortrmmph'd,anSc«nanflcr'si|iorcl 
ti    V.  \  N^^  Would  the  tomk  of  Fme 

M-  k         ^b^waJie  to  flaw 

Till  oi>  bright  Hcjle's  flood  ^-^  ^' 


v    I  I 


/niniortal  narles  rode. 
And  Ida  smiled  upon  a  deathless  I^y  !-^ 

SpletSonft*8childrcp|i7e— *     '     '     ' 
Alt. I.     ,  ,^*^\S^og^t8  that  give     " 
All  the  rich  sunshine  hack'of  cfeudediieaff-;. 

And  culj  the  pnwst  blooms,        •       i 

T^-.    ^"»"J^*i»^t}Msir  world  of  toiribs,     ,    ^    , 
To  crown  the  bowl,  wUose^i^^'i,  '^ 

Free»  fiiir  w  Ida't-ttreMMi 

OL     •.    .    ^^HJonsdroama 

Should  o'er  their  hearts  in  suimw  bwly  roU''  * 
And  lave  thair  li«..  r«J^ 'S^***J^  ^^^^* 


^  -E^rom  inis.  ttieir  «v««i>iit  ^r  A^...!.. 


And  lave  their  lives  rroma'n 
U'er  the  cold  worM,  and  &tt  its  VJtaijr'fc'  sd6f .    ' 


-••    1    'I   ■   •..    4,        "«»*^tljeh  ihe  Siinsirefs  dower. ■'   "     '      " 

■■•'■  ■       :     "TaLm..    w«n! Wt the jM^^fer  •'•  '■<  '•■    ..  .--  . 

T6feMftrmrKvctheftafed<iaM6»-u<...„    p.  .  ,,  . 

Till  <i.jS''*r*'*"*'*T«"'^  «**.''  •• " '  •'•  •.  ••  1  i  -••  ■ 


^'te'trte'^"'^' ■••■  •  ■'••  -'•••.-.' 


I   .         ;   •   J 

t'       -    '  ;.i   i'    1 


■■      -  •  '  xieto'etmvJay.  .          ^* . 
4gf»m5y;p«.^rev««rtiniiflB«iMm^-_    

I        I  I  ' 


•'  *"•    ^'.nj     ;»i  ..J  .,.   ..  .,    ,  , 


BRITISH    OALLEkffe^   bjf''A*iif:^^0.  XIV. 

We  have  now  to  take  a  ^b^cft  at  that  p^rt  '6f[  the  collection  of  an- 
tique sculpturfeiu^idiroonifistsof  fraginetlt8.ftIoBe».  f^Ahd  first  of  the 
Egyptian  ones.  ..  .       .    > 

The  wonderB  which  modern  discovery  had  placed  before  us,  in  con- 
nexion with  the«rt>«>f  Bgypt?  ^Ijiercfse  anafanoatp^ifiAil  and  oppres- 
sive effect  on  the  imagination/  wheh  we^  pei^t  ft  to  be  directed  fully 
and  exclusively  tow^ar^s  Aerti.  '^^^S  aggfandfte;  to  a  rast  extent,  our 
notions  of  tfi6  Jjfiysicsff^jyower  6f  die  race  df  befftg^  tb  Wnich  we  belong, 
without  in  a  proportidMdt<^  ^^ri^^f^  tndeed  without  in  any  degree — 
elevating  our  conception  oP"Aie  fntellecttial  power  which  is  allied  to  it. 
It  is  unquestionableMHatV  sinde  the  authentic  dnnslls'of  the  world,  no 
human  means  could  have  produced  tlie  temples,  tombs,  statues,  &c.  iii 
the  presence  of  the'in^ne^t  ftagments  of  wbich^  aa.  thf^  exist  in  this 
collection,  we  cannot  stand»  without  ,a  feeling  of  awe-stricken  amaze- 
ment. What  I  mean  is,,,  not  ,t}iat  the  art  of  constructing  them  is  lost, 
if  we  had  the  n^oeaa^ry  mafieriala;  but  that  no  single  wU  could  now  so 
influence  and  direct  the -wflls' of  •others,  as  to  achieve  the  works  in 
question.  And  yet 'Wlw^han  deny  that,  fn  point  of  ^nozp/^dfgf,  the 
present  day  itfVp&Sfei^flittt  (Jf "  l6iy  dther  which  has  i^rededed  it  ?  —What 
becomes  of  the  maxim,  thvn,  that'  **  knowledge  is  power  ?**  Leaving 
this  question  foc^  the  philpsophef  to  solve,  \tt  tis  examine,  a  few  of  these 
evidences  of  tht!"j[)i(8l'^e^dCence  of  2i  pow6r  which  nothing  but  a  new 
deluge  can  ever  restore  to  the  world — if  we  should  not  rather  say,  in- 
flict upon  it.--^It..may  be  worth  while,  however^  first  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  characteristics  of  .Egyptian  sculptuire  in  general,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  bther|'  and  particularly  /rom  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  the  modern  imitaiiofis  of  thtse* — As  compered  with  the  above- 
named,  the  character  of  Egyptian  Aculplwre  Would  generally  be  called 
rude.  But  I  cannot  think^tbst  thiceptthetf  if  aipftficable to  it ;  because 
I  conceive 'that'tft^'eA^'^eh^/i¥  pVodu'des '  upon  ttie  spectator  is  ex- 
actly that  which  it  was  intflnSeH^opusdn^,'  ti-d^not  conceive  that  the 
sculptured  objects  we  meet  iHt}i"ln4Mfii<'«l>o^t  Egyptian  temples  were 
in  any  case  inteftlffefl  ^l»V^esent  rtiJ^rfy  1^  or  that,  in 

fact,  they  were  intended  to*ffepV^CT/ttev^1a^^<3(  in 

their  natural .^a^te^.^.T^eisVoXii^KiJ)^;,'^^^ 

in  almost  every  airt  at' present  Ino^n  among  us,  fafDius  the  supposition 
that,  if  their  object  had  beeA^  to  present  uf  wmi  mere  imitations  of 
what  they  saw  alK>u<;;t;ti^  i^^jT  qpuld  not  W^  ^l|p9Pf»4^  better  than 
they  have  done,  fliey  na^j  Juibct)  Vpo  tiide  iifverence  and  respect 
for  themselves  to  think  of  perpisfcUfttAi^  llieir^iiM#£  outward  and  visible 
forms.  They  hlidk  high  ;ftbBcmvt  notioifa'  o^tlflHi^*  jimJfr;  as  a  race  of 
people;  and  well  thf^imighlr*H^Q6MeiriDf^ftheclliit)endous  evidences  of 
that  power  which  were  constantly  before' <iheit  eyes!  But  they  had  but 
little  respect  for  each.<!flft«^;<«r^tethertiWlyes;  itWtiVidhally ;  especially 
when  thought  of  in  conneii^H  witft  (hofse  Objects  to  which  they  paid 
worship  and  adoratic^^..  ,  W^is  itljKely^  then,  tnat  tJiey^hould  one  day 
be  setting  up  a  statue  (ledicate^'  to  one  of'  their  deities,  and  th^  next 
day  to  one  of  themselves  ?;r=ItJs^Qnly_in  a  state  of  society  verging  to- 
it^ards  over  refinement,  that  men  set  up  graven  images  to  one  another. 


is  to.  ^,  j)4dg^  of  with  ft  Svmct.vfiSeie^^ise  ^p  tb€i  hui|)ap*%m  m  its  i^a^ 
tursil  iStiO^  ^.  tO;  be  ^onsid^iOQ^  gi^  or  %«d  riq .  |rr^piC\rt><3A  aa  it  :^^iw7 
latos  tM3|.  pr..dfiii«tfl4h?W(fthe  l^i«|p4el»  fi^^Jo^f  *Q©  J*«  9pnr 
trary^,  tl^ns  is  a,;4^a(i^^{c))fi^ct^r.abQut  it,  aodedl  t»A  to^.absenof^ 
of  a&y  thing  ]ikd]pi;i^«cA>0.(i£,the  vr^  ^aay  be  a^  we((l>:)9rhi9h  ie(^mj«^ 
iiidi«9teU>f^.th^.,^^w^..q^,w)i^  it  ,wiwfip^n&)i»fc .  Wi»€ 

imagi^aative.  f^s.|^|ir%j|-7^)^bat^ejr  i|i?«ose^Q4f4  '^  iKunetbiog  wbic^ 
tbq,.4«lig9fy,,b^d  ^<^aUy  apeo,;  ^Vdwlii  •*ey..iy^jjft  ,^ptiintw^ed  |o. 
reBr^«je%^sar,i^eo.  tp  r^^^n^.  die  #i^amQi;  pf.^WLlbWft.realrTsTb^. 
forimj oC . EgXpMaP ;«cjiiIptHt© ^re,  ja ,theM7  gen^^.chsupcterr  Vk»  i\m» 
wbi^.jp^  «e^  iojfeYeri^bt4tfia|»B,^pi«fl,\TWpWh»um»:¥afe:4M.nfaryPM« 
aff^on^cioled  tie  n^htm^x^ ;  aji^ 4ief e  ^ri$.oi>Y;iOM^Iy}fpjai|^  on  ;fK>i»p; 
tbi|i^  4^  ^^  ^^^  pjreviotuflly.  f»^t\  ^bpilg)^.  tbey  ,aK0  inpri^  unljike  .aqgir 
thi^g^bf^gi^g  to*  tbe  real.wo^rld  ihai^  w^wpW-F^ssiWy.  «'¥^'W;i»iaMr 
wa&iAg  bouj^s.  In  a  word,  Egy,ptian  ^cnlpoi^,  i^t^j^^^  ^p  c^|90^]i9|;e 
tb^jaiHkaU  of  the  country  which  prQduQ«d  tt,.ai)^  tb«xa#^^ti!QI9s,»¥bidl^ 
we  ar^  ^c^uatpnoed  to  connect  witbtbo§e,ai9mU  4tf^  thai  cqwyry,  wure 
xeBsig^^  "a  pbaotfwa  and  ^.dr^awi,';  Ai^n.^j  ir«ilH5rKr:.<ln.8gyp*» 

sculpiiMr^  HHis  »o^  an  "  in^itativie  art," -     .or  r,,  .,.  ,,i.    ... 

It  woiUd probably  be  idifficult,  even  in  Egypt  il^^^ti  Do.findipelje^t^ 
«»  iftft  P<»iflt»^'  view,  sq  many  and  SiiicjU.  fin^.illwR^tii^Miftpf  ^he.«bqva 
ren^ffr)^^  a9  ^e.^o  ,be -^een  in  tha  ranQ^  of.  tli^  %if»ib  MuQf0W).ipMUE]k.ed 
No...d/-Tl.  bave  «aid  that  Bgyptiqu  af;ulpuir€tjl>aa  4  ffAoJ^y/.  charftft-. 
ter.bftJk>Q^)gto  it.  What  I  m^sin  will  |)e^am;[M^^b^er:vn4ei;atoo4  ^ 
exaffiiviog.tb^  fif^mfn^  o^T  atoiK»  whi^b  fMHma.^A:  th€  1^  imd  knme^ 
diatel^  aa  ypu  eiU^r  this  vqovcu  (It  bas.npAiimber^-jbeingone  of  ^tiia 
new  acquisitions.)-'It  consists  of  a  solid  block  of  granit^^/ frpAi.,  fba 
«urj5iifff?.!p£,wbidi,0^fcts  a  eoinp^Qr  pf  :8gHrffk,lM>Jk^d  .tQgelhes.band. 
in  Ji^ndjiaa  if  engaged  ip  dancing,  .  Noik,.  rtJ^^^^-.th^r^i  Mja  totol 
want^txf  «»K««fton  in  th^fp  ^i^^ctrrra  Mflifofffli >nioqrtlft?fift.oC>t»tiace?ri 
wbi§b..l^e^«4^'aU  aciioa^ii^aci^.  of  }jJEc  pr>iefiiQp-:^yQfitho)iwpitartaHatipi 
cannpS  bq,calkd  rude.  In.  (^s^Km,  tlie>  figm^s,ilie  ,Hpfl|i  i;UM?i.aMi:f«J^  jOiH^ 
like. wtoMons  of  afty  thing  rijai,.  l>vt.mtfi>a^dftjj'«*.,  .5^^.*%*«tupr 
di8tip!Qtj|ibout;tberor--n9thjif^^i»ft^^^t,,,  .There.^.np  df>M»Jl-,,TlMly.«M 
all  lilgQ  each  other,  jifoo ;  and  like. nothing. qla^  ^ *: /T^eifA  i^.np  fip^joten 
tioi;i  ii^  tfeew."  In  a  word<  the  bi^a  .WQfit:^#lii»e,befftri9  Hft  J^tB^AYcaly. 
at  |t]lphi(nged  in  iu  character  by  theJ|Q^lpt^|)f8^t  M^upM  it» .  lu. 

babk.that;^  effect  .is  what  was. intended ,^q  *|le;prQd4^a|d^^l.  iDi^gypli 
«culp)Li|re;.^#a,  ^  -art:  dey/Qjted .  px^us^Ye^y^  ^-  JSeligi^Mfc^U^po^^i  Swl 
in  tJ^  infrt9R^  ^  -chaired:  ifpp^m)9  ^Weoift  tp.  h^pfe  Jbieen  ibat^«  *a^. . 
dowy/oTOs^.,pas^^i^.J)y  ns , as  i^yitk^  A^\m^ii^ff^9e^  ^eeiftfc i*ldf #oic^ 
to  be  remembered  as  visible  objects;  but  only  to  be  feltj  as  we  feel_tlifi. 
impression  of  a  dream  long,  after  we  hjyre  fprgpttgp.all  five  dgt^il  of  itp, 
forms  and  circumstances^..     .,. ,,    ,    .  ,.,  ...„,. ,  ^  . .. ,.. , ... , .  ^.  „^      ^      ' 
Turning  txovsk  tbe  abover4Uimed.<ihje«l^.to^tiide;bfianthiruib^^      the 
youngor   Memnon  (saodledj'^No;  ll;)'We  shdt^^ttd  thdt'fr  apM 
what'sihrilar  character 'pr&yiiils  ^ven  in"  this,  with  alMts  hl^  fiptsh,  and 
notwitJ^tanding.it^^nf^;:mQU5  ^ijoe^.  Jfothpig  cain.^ne  wor^!|^4utifivIlye3^e-^^ 
cutedt  JOi^lA^wes^e  W«irkfiMBa$h^  thattitbe  &ae  of  thfts  noidb^fragmant ; . 
but  there  is  no  life  in  it— no  cbaracter^isAI  le^cptresaion.  -  it^is  like  tt. 


». 


be«Mfiftf  viflslk^'  .^TbiJ^^'^f^^b^  ^^^i  aVm^g  W{ii(^M'H^^'lte¥j-- 
afiafded»  thbt  mere  fiaiurtB  do  fidt  tnafte  up  a  4iunnin  face/  hoi^^^r  "^ 
(whfti  Bfcalledyiregiitarfltid  p«rfeet' «wy-nifay  be.     We  do  not  fteV  tfce    ' 
least  degree  of  fauiMn  bytnpatliy  with  thid  ftatee ;  be^Eiiise  t!he!re  is  nothing  " 
indrviduaKzed  abeut  it.    jHiie  impvffiion  la  d^ei'e^e  merely  ^hft^ow y^ 
— ^Hke  that  of  itnOtKliiie.    Atid  dotely,  isrii^pOshig'  this  ffg|ttre  to  ha^e 
represented  a  Dei^,  this  want  of  (ndiv^ittefiiie8'e]C]fn'e8sioti  Is  more  ap*'    - 
propriatelj  expveaMve  t^an  tmy  fttitig^  efeeiiairhe.    The  Jwpiter»'Mtoi''  ^ 
ApolioB,  the  Minervas  tad  VeAttses^-eVert'Of  tfie^ffirtteli*,  -w^rtcaerital   - 
likeBeasea  of  inditidiiel  tain  sitid  women  <^at  mdstof  u^  may  have  seehi  '^ 
in  the  course  of  oitr  liWs.    £ttt  do'dne'e^r-aaw^ii  IHcieiMrot^^tl^ 
MeamoBi  ai^  more tliaii>^(ey<liJi  tk^-Deiliy h?^^i£^ — Thi» msfjAfkeiit}^^ 
frsgwetit  Ibrttied  part ^  a  ooibssl^  stata^  whibh  stood  in  front  of  the '^^' 
gre»t  temple  at  Thebes,  called  the  MemnoAitEnn.    In  i^'mentiohed  In 
the  Synopsis  as  harming  btoa  ptesentid  to  the  Mnseiim  by  Mrr.Sah  bndf 
the  kte  Mr.  Bitrdihardt;    ^t  is  it  hy  an  dveirsightf,  ot  aa'intentimai'  * 
omission,  ^t-  the  name  of 'Bebotii'  is  not  in  any  way  t;onneeteii'#i^  - 
it  ?-^Thia.k  the  olj^eet  the  aeyfacinent  of  which  for  this  country  would  '' 
have .  alo&e-  ftnnkKrtalicied'  that  ex^aordinary-  man,  ff  there  had'  been  no^    < 
thing  else  to  do  so.     And  though  it  is  tmellhat  the  actual  >ift^nc^eat*^    "" 
pended  on  the  undevl^^g^  of  bringing  it  from  Thebes  to  Afekatidtiaj 
was  paid  b^  Messrs/Sdt  and  Burckhardt,  yetthe  titne;  trouble;^  and  ■ 
skill  (which  were  MdOubledly  of  much  moiie  ralue)  were  all  supprlied  by  "" 
BelMoi.     Nav— it  is  "esqpres^  stated  by  Mr;Barckhardt,'in'a  MPS.  "^ 
letter  ifoofed  in  theQuhreertt"  Retiew,  that  he. particularly  wished  Mr.   '^ 
Belaoni's  name  to*  be 'mentioned  in  connexion  with  thiscunoos  reKe    * 
'*  because"  (adds He)-/**  he'i«^s'aettt&ted  bjr  public  spirit  fiiliy  as  taiuch 
asours^esV*  '•;  ''"'■^/,'      '••'••• 

Opposite  to  the'bestttafa)  he^d  of  Meinnon  just  descrii^,'  is  placed  ' 
anoi^  head,  of 'neaiiy  equal  liimeiMon^,  and  faufe  little  inftriOT'lii 
beauty  of  Kt>iikman6hip.  This  also  wsafeMea  Hie  saAfte  chafaciiemtic 
waiM^of  eharactei^  '  It  is,  in  £iet,'a  Mock  of  ^anhe  cut  iift<i'therapre^ '  ^*' 
sentacionof  a  human  tiixi/tf,  hiitr  without  kny  mdiS^dua!  ebtj^sfdn'wHktt^  ^''' 
eves ;  imi^  eveih  without  any  s^ual  ^x^re«sidn«  It  hai^  a  ^aiiomxf'din''  "^ '  ^ 
ractev ;  ^Wi'netliing  mot^.  P^ha^is  nothing'^at  hts  been  seen  in  this'^  -^ 
country,  ^  even  in  E^ypt  i^lf,  is  calculated'  to  tcc/i^e^  a  more  Vrit^  ''<* 
andat  the^'sanfte  time  m^v^onrableimpressfon  ik  l^jrpthth  ary  thahf.  this"'- 
beaUtifut  ftagmeM  :^  l^th^  workmanship^of '^t  is  e^qiilsit^— ^ei^'is^  ^'' 
enough ^tdserved  entire  to  enable  us  to!  jhd^  of  thi^  whcJle^taitUef  ^f^^  ''-^ 
modtt  an  wail  a»^'H  stood  belbfre  us^ana-a^  to  -the  state  of  ^t-is  p^i^*' 
served^  ir  ^  4S  Afeidi  W' perfbct  as  on  Hie 'day  tHe's^ptdi's'hMid  ^''■ 
quitted  it^--^^  8to«te  Of  Which  iC'i^  «omposed^l)difrg^'ibdl^^ti«6HM^j,e^  ^; 
cept  by^Yoo  w  fre;-^ThBre4iri^'h«rttabertoifhia^l§tecei^*o^ 

*  It' may  t>e  ^ortli'Vlufe  'lo  correct  an' error  into  wlficli  the  Quarterly  I^eviewer' 
of  Beizoni's  book  seems  to  have  ^fallen,  oa.this  poiot.  He'sfty^;  'VWfe  rejj^et  to  peic- 
celveaay  feeUair'of.  Irrltaticia'oa  a'lAi^Uv.wKricli  a|^^in«i»  m  ot  vi^  im|>ort«iiee/ 
and  OQ  a  ^'wt,,  M?>  Jx^kareib  the  mf  rlt  0 f  o.sr  4ath0r  bis  .neysr '  boco ' isUetf  i n  qiifs*     > 

,  ^    ,       ,  ,,  ,  ^-  .Vesttoirfs'^*" 

a|4(«.pieiettteA,iii49tr?  b/Uvut)vfi|iilt^r«iq/lMYr  UlK^iAtelJ^lsBarek- • 

kardt/JBs^JWHth^lsliSri9«^.9f  Mi^u>*ftf'4:-T'b  on— -"i    «ii  -^Y'l   •  ;r   i"  j* -.'j    "' •' 


.  5Z0  Brkifk^Gbt^eHesy  Art 

Bqlzoni  about  six-  or' scftiBii  yeuis'agfb^  dt  Tdiibbe8;')aBcl9aS'dieiir«dnBr- 

debed  to  v^re^nt  Orug;     Thb>  heid  wdars  a  loAytiiiitrei^ifcecap ;  ^ittd 

'^diedimensiona  of  it  sreten  fiset  from  tbriwisk  bofthfrwxtrsmfty  of  the 

cftp.-^Befattd  ^is  Iteadiies'b  granite  aite  bdonging^  to  tiife  same'scattt^. 

T&e  niGFxt  objects,  which  olaim  attention  in  liMs  room' ar&tviorslireb- 

•^Bikagi;'  one^composed  of  abedtitifid  green hjretvitry  and'entmdy  cdv^rod 

wkh  hibt>glypbic8>  witiiinand  without;  and  the  other  of  black  granite, 

ornaxntoted  in  a  similBr  manner.     The  first  of  these  (No;  6  )  whieh  ww 

Urahght  from  the'  mosqne  of  St.  Athanasiua,  at  Alexandria,-  is  that  on 

which  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  has  written  a  moctkarned,  ingeHb<n8  and'  ^n- 

tertaiiiing  dmsertation,  tending  to  prove  (and-really  wit&' very  considnr- 

ablf  shew  of  probability)  that  it  was  aotnally  the  ^mb  in'wkicfa'tlle 

,faody  of  Alexander  the  Great  Was  buried.   •    •  •  ! 

t.    We  mui^  ncvwquvt  this  department  of  (thd-Museiiiq^.ttldiSbetake 

ioufs^es  to  the  last  and  noblest  potrtionof  it+^^hkl  oowtainingithe  radr- 

bles  fron^  Phigialia,  and  from  the  Parthcnoii*    On*  eluering  these  rboav, 

'(mradoered  l^^and  15),  I  fbel  atonee  thaiahylhing^lilde  gei^rsl.reflee- 

itioHB  tnust  be  avoided.     To  say  votHiagof  myptoi  fif  eoltidifig  the  oo^ 

ocssitydf  these;  the  .Elgin  nathies^hinReiiten^BpoMn'-df /in:  general 

terms  by  nearly  all  the  most  accomplished  practical  as  well  as  tKeore«- 

deal  authorities  of  the  day,  and  nothing,  aideqaate  tordhetr'  ckuBBB  has 

•been  said  of  them  yet.     I  am  therefore  not'dixpoaed-'tdiadd  oAe  to  tiie 

HBOmb^  of  the  failures*  -  fiut  besides  tliEH«  I  «MrymuGhdt>iil>t  whetinr 

^aliy  thing  eson  lie  md  of  them^  that  shihli  either  inerelise  the  impression 

diey  mrld  calculated  to  convey  to  tfaos^who^toe  sosoeptible  ai  i^httt  imptet^ 

■ion,  or  crea^  any  impression.in  regard  to  themrwh^  they  oanmot  ereate 

•for  themselves*    I  aball  therefore  merdy  ploce  the  reader  beft>re  the  moat 

striking  and  remarkable  xif  these  objoots;  tindtheii  led  them  ask  were 

^feak'fat  theroselven:'— fi>r  itivas  objects  of ^uaomediate  WgA/*  that  these 

•£r«|paieats'8re  chiefly  valnalde';  andrihose  iteftttotiooir  and  setttinsents 

fWlncU'the^  db  not  cali  fiyedi'fronr  any  given  s|>ebtatoriit  the  BDomciBtt>f 

Beein^them^  they  cai i not' f)e  made'ttkcaU^fbrih  ataH  byranyiadyehtiilTons 

ohflBOSJ    it  is  ttnie  ^kik  are-^omesoblnadd  fanpixliiig'astbeiatftmaiCflBh 

:]|«dted>withi  tbem^  which  hl»vefliM&  tor  ckln^i^hhdr  intfr&i^krftteriti. 

(BatiitLisof  these!  latter  that  lam  epeaking'^  hedbns^  k  <far«i?tbe8«  dbatt 

-thcar. Thief/ not  to  isay  their  aole  intereirancB  vidua' tiepend.     if  the 

lacAlptuibs'freth  the   Paifthcfaon  Uad  possesaed^a-lesH  ntpeiiaidiaerdiegvie 

0i  exoclftencethabr^hey db,'it'wiould  ha*)e  be^ti  a  ahame  dnd:  a  aattffle|^ 

!to^  hover  btoo^ht'dimibe way ^om  thsthallowedsp^t.     Bitt  hs  it'ik,  ail 

iretk  lovevs  bftth-oFnt^abd  o^ antiqaity  rnuae  dBjeiee  that thefy  hove  iscen 

-r|daeeA-atct<)f  the  reach  of  accident,  and*  k  may  almostbe  said  of  Timb: 

,«*-fte,  being  as  they'  are'theniGist  periclct  s^ecimena  of  art  in  the 

tworid, .  finglaoid  poasesses.  in  them'  a  sehool  -of*  study  that  m(^  ^ad.  to 

the  pmhictiBm  of  stNoething  not  adssolotdy  ubwocthy  iif«aeh  uodela*; 

while  Athens  is  »  rich  in  those  associationa  which  *  they,  when*  there, 

-did  but  assist  in  gathermg  around  iier,  as  she  was  before  tliey  were 

taken  atway:  in  short  Eng^d  is  ittfiniteiy  rieher.thaik  before  sbrpoa^ 

.aessed  them«  and- Athena  is  no  poorer  than  hefore  .she  iosl- them. 

The  fainldfiig  at  fireaent  containing  the  Elj^and  PhigaliskiniaiUaB 
lis  merriy  a  tenkpomry  oneui  Ob  ^descending  the  stai^ik  whidi  lead  out 
of  the  principal  gallRy  of  sdnlpivrer^^  -find>4H<reelves'i»  aaok  eTantt- 


•iid)mterfaBlkig  benet  of  bkl^i^ieft^-  wluek  feiwied-*  two  cMMihuoin  plt- 
'fte»  ^TOMiid  ft&B^ i«Ml<(tf|pii  <Df''th«t'de&i  ofii  sinail*  temple^  ^cdkaitedtD 
AiMllio/Ei]itedffim8^  <iiiid  tfhwatadb  on  an  emininte  near  the  anoieB't  ckykyf 
raigftliBv'  iB  ^teadiai'  The  ftrafa  ckven  'dabs  tfe^esint  a  battle'  between 
dw 4SeHtai]fB>  and  LapithaB  ;  •  and:  the  ranuJEndfer,  dne- iietvtaettiiie  CIrbeks 
and  Amtrinnui  The^iflerent'portiods  ^  tbede  BCtilfhuves  ate  by  na  laMBp 
•qnalin  nw^rit;  and  none  t)€'theni  redkch  to  tbe  Y017  highest  pitch  of  ^ex- 
«0Helice  in  tbeart;  but  ontlie  lotherhamd,  every  portion  of  tibsfn, 
even  the  leaai  eaGOcfUent^  is  instiaelr  widi  B^^mi  and  vitality  r  And*  the 
ffhole'pfwhKe  an  effect  flUperior  to-any  thing  else  6f  the -kind  that  we 
pOBsess,  wkh  the  single  exeeptiontjf  the  aculfptures  from' the  Barl^eftan. 
Perhaip&-Nosi:'6^and-6  maybe  pointed  ofnt  as  the  best  iepanAe  lidi^ 
tions  of  the  whole. — I  must  n6t  forget  to  mention  that  these  sciilptttrei, 
nod  '4i€t  temple  ^^/whidi^they  appertafaied,  (fragmental  spectn^eMi  o^v.^ 
lliet  Tatinna  ipastB)  ef/' which'  wiil  foe  foibid-  m  this  room)  poeirass^  a 
paaidia^  jkKsroe  "efoint^esA^  in  th^  ftet  of  oiair' being  ttethentiealiy 
-ae^aihtei  <  -  «witb  •  itbe '  *  arohitecii  -  who  raised  the  temple;  *  'I^M»ania^l 
gives^^ajliistioidar'd^criptbn  of  this' temple,  and  tells '  «»<  thad  k 
vos'  mised  H[>yr*ldtimiS|'.t^^  smne  artiiitect  who  built  the  Parthenmi 

•  .TinsttoomriAo«ddinot  be  quitted  by  the  mitof  vmhoutUii  Tsniavk^ 
]ilg<'&:*(feii'aitber^  interesting'  objects  whkh  it  oontains. '  •  The  modt 
attikhgnrf  these. is- undoubtwily  ^be  beautiAil  Caryatis,  or  &rcbi<eet»- 
nd  etatnej^^S^yfongong  dne  of  six  whioh  served  as  -euppofts^to  the 
Mtdt  Teniph'  aft  A'thenBi  called  the  Pandroseum.^^  Ftoni*  what*'  hte 
been  said  cbove^  tdAtiTB  tb  th^*  Mgm-  HkftajMes*  genccaUys  it  wiH  he 
seen  «that  I  ftitty> agree 'widl'tbeise  whorlook  ttptta  ^thft  ottaijr* Which 
VMU  mtmd^  od  Lord' BIgin  bringing  theib  SBWdyf^emth&^ladBh^^aB 
■mte  ^Ml}^  wfaete'  <it<rwa8'^not^i^rel^ealt  -  and  -afiectfeitiontJ  t  Biit  4thepne 
]B<no'«iBByfaig  tfaat.'th^ flrgnmbn<h'Twhiehidc&nd/liBdlijsMliArtihe  prd- 
reeedtiqpgendratty,  imd -jpi  iegibd/tSF.di<tbefolM^ciii;iiom  the  MVtUenbH, 
w'natdegltee^appl^  tb  theftrtatuti  befioraf  «su  *  Tllo^fWBa  vblyrinfitaitnie 
piacewftdBWtit'Stnodv'aml  itherafcteajmr^reasotttfr  fims  that  it  wmdd 
kMe>sfaat^|i«teh  i^rthe^Athteiana^ldhdmscliteif  ildslced''t^irf'the^>whefe 
mk  simcvsf sridi  n  kind^of  nqacibtitieuB j .rtvwfencci <  * \»'mt\<it •evinoW 
-all  Mitle  'eafree^nasB.  off'taste^  toi  weM'^as  rmdralBendnsent,^i6iTeniBiite 
this  ^itioiik»<fCatHe.{Tnih'4he'iqpQt  Wlienrdiri>liatJd9)df  .itsiilcnlptar^faad 
phbed^it^f  ds'I  saniiihf  hoipidunlnil^Jtdidtin<Dr<4CferiBcltO'>nBrflfine«»flie 
•oeldbrated  atitue^nCtos  (tiodr  tatiCemidridge^fronin'dff  jj^sth^pfa 
rhnsiei  enlidiril  thfttoingkdi  Oesn^  eiitmaties^i  ahd^  phiphetterekecsatitoABBof 
<4imtiativ4  peasdms^r'Whe  ■lookdd'apft^fk^as*'thh)sdnef<o1)j|^BtoGff')thh|r 
htrpca  and  ^praytMk*^fhe  ibe»itiM«littft«  templ^Mftiomf  the'.ftfaste-'of 
whiehi  tIns'  statipiewas-  tiira^is/'lmfcfor  tbisitiBnartmatefiOttinig^,  .hfamst 
in-a>eoBQplste<8ta|tec.attdrif'lthe'prfihBa(trOfeck  go^vertmve^  lite 

tnnf  interests  efuhe'ti^ilde.  andthe  ooontry  «v«r  whfchpit^iMBitiMvjt 
will  not  ^Aink  it  an'objbctibenekth  its  conssderatiDnr'to^afae  ihi  fii^t 
lB(V6fua;tt)l0(iippostMbity'bfdcftng'Wh8tiit  can  to  reo^vcv  tbhr^sC'tte* 
sure  :-t«^fo^ « a  -trfeasure  it<  is  in  regai^  to  'the  spot  '^ih'  wheneci ni •eatne, 
'flMtoiwiriA  ]t*miLyt«mpiuitio8Uy.he  said  tO'  hetongt;  ^srhklmak  tsihs  it 
m**<tara|Mimlftvsly^-of  ■Mkftle(¥Ahiffi»«-'*posrf^ing4'*as^iae  do,'abjeie^ 
cimiTAi  hoid^  hut-of'^iiipdrior «haraolcc(ef'>^orkniiaphipH       -^  '''^^  '^ 
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3inj/5n  HAi  to  Htii'i)  hnfi  ^In/jq  i>'?i  J..-!'  ."».«  .  'f.-v,  ^  j|.r„LM7'  .>!'>rl>F  i 

The  only  other  objects  that  need  be  pointed  tebrinoihis  j[rafaa4waii» 
iloiilv^^ijMi^s^sQf/fbltti9P«pMfiltfiew(&OJ  ^NWttfolHtt  ofij'thefni0itt)l^le- 
bitetdi  tttnple^  of  dltil»flritj3^  (}|(\^ai>i:ivoiiIdtp4ia(|  ciH^ibiir{iai!^iaabri'^ 
airie  diofetfiiinlKfied^Srfim  Mr  t^^TS^sifil^iftiitie.^Tbednq^ 
ditflBfis(aMs<|^vtttplX(l)niateMW«bJ«ni«i<^]^itA^  poviico^n  ' 

]^!l9BMiesm4t-ttii»ltf^(if|^:ilbel^  Oent 

^di#il|iakiiiiM^ctttdd  itoi  FjEMidr«^,iifrxHn  .^Vfjkicb'  tfae^Gacyatis.  (4£) 

If  Wie)MNi(  iQiiteritfaeififieeiith;WOtt^'0Oi|t«it»]^tiieiiii^  tM 

ntttfaeodti-^pcnbAfMalie.  moflt  beautiful  reU^imiaiteitipieitbaitjevtfnrvvBs 
Wtt^iU'^by baiBBitat hwda^^aad  thflt«yeff  AvJUl^ei;  a^d.ttlso  diai^inrhidh 
waa  gnpBt  celebrated  aaaoag  the  BDci«tit9d:iefeBSi«iW9i«ad  han.beeBi  monk 
tidHed  a£f  viatoedi'  und  wrkieit  aboaV  by  4bd.ittod«iQo»tf-^Let  «i8  piocsed 
airi»itte*t6  plaoe  (onraelYeis  bafon»  the  n^hkftt  fiM^msid:  wAiichi>tknetaBd 
ifaeiTankshaw  l^  us  of  this  exqiUBtte  niint^^-^flUehyiinhappilyrtfad 
KtMrtJbfiDOa  faa«>baen  for  the  bi9ft  biuidtidd  and^fo^  ye«ni;  -ithftiikiiisittay) 
ttUMevtbiS)  etpknioo  oif  a  poivtdef  laa^avw^v -Yvhioh  took  iplaoeini* 
dMnfag'tiw  sie^^f:  Athene  by  the.  VoneltanlSriQ  AeijseBvlgftTv^Tko 
fiiignioiMl^to  iivfaidb  J  attude  i»  ttet  .oCiTb«aeiisfr-Aa/n/aiiaoanr  yrattf 
gbntoiHi^  called  (No.  fiy^-'-which  o^wupted  that  irui^idbff  -pcirtiaD:i»f 
tkei taiti^«atlia(ted  Msniediiukell^r  above  Uifi entrance,/ .  •  •This!figur& /wants 
Ibeiinq^awlibot;  and  aU  libe  oupenfiQU  .pafft^- ttf  th«  thisddl  and  £m9 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  expQaiii!^(to.the.wffeaibeir«itBut,  «ii»fr^ 
■BthrtsiiyHng .  ail  tbis«  I  would  ask  ihe  xspsiotatari  fto  contemplate  tfiia  ^| 

slatiie  fuaaa  any  point  of  .Tiew:  be-plaaaesr  andithan-sciisoj  if  ttiM 
jpossikk  to  itamd  b«Jb(&il»  or  even  tto^.thmk  of  it  aftenimeds*  withotu 
bitaeiitim«it i  of  jaiaigljed  iSurpffise  and'  d«ti^it,  w«kh  /  vMA  no  otbes 
€atfenid  el^ac^  trhit&Mer'  is  sapftblo-  of  anspinsig.  bin.  iThani.isiaB 
^asyr.ydbr dignified  devbtioa  of.  cbattctern^iob  sceqnsf^aa^iife  wdDe^iSo 
^fftthiate  itoih'tbisi A(9>bjk  xrorloiSS  iii<ivlwtei< pMsAi  to; ^asi  iUnoliite  tirfith^ 
{iiifiljjhml  aimilUoityiin  alltbetvwrimii  idetaib^  wliUh  foibapBidfieB  nos 
teliffjl^  ta»asiyT«Ndmratatiii«>kno(9n  tQ^ieikiTamtoBoe.  j<lAnd,9re9bkthia»>b^ 
bcnmatalmod,.  did 4iiuib ifiarotiDno  of  anlivsMsiiae  varietgr'Of ifigi|jMa^jaM 

aouteft  w!bh(a«flOifrei{iondiR^tii£:  nptianiahaidutelyoegv^ilidegnae'iofott  i 

fipifae^aaklidll  forniagiixies^tbeL^em^  oaieinlentfetxtf  n.  pubKo 
lMiiifaiin^andato4d>:at!  aiidiilano»)Qf'  bctvtflapifbrtfiaiidjiiftyHfeebftodi 
tteiieyesi'.ofl^tni  dpeetatorl tmOfi  <iv]uit  ttkon  jnailstiibax&icoiisiited itbe  ii«» 
baobsrorBanMn^rofrille  aafiwfl  f^laacii  0f>such.<a..t6i]qde2-^I'ias(rt>sbe 

Iqfte^  tn^jiws  batidbtota^^efiiejier^  f{mnil>«dbkhidt  huati  'desaend  ^friwii 
•qmo^  nitwi^ikn?th6i^:nfbto>ntiaaQtioti  iremaAi.iatBti  ^aiiy  t^pointi 

Ae<me*ib,«ftatf  ofijtlft&OnBCiktattpi^ni.aAitte  peiiAdr(ii]lii|desiian^Mt»)sa 
']ier|ile"in>kita.effooto^  ai^dv/iifc  tU  sam^  tilGi^.D66Gbadi8iicl\bdxsfalataKpel*i'  j 

&^tiaii^  that  iiifnB:«jQi//>af as  not (aafii0isnt<^o  (iaiipfjpUievii^petiiaBi  t<»ttvhtob 
kiWBS'deriMied  to<Adaaifd5l|fU&i  jAcociKdingl;jiyf«eifiid  thattthfe«iattte  of 
tl|ei£r0(ldess.of  tJb^^Fast^itfitQn,  whieb»mr»plaQ^;inr  fhoiwfeiiafijoi'  the 
tttiUlila,  jras  c^Hipbsad  ^/iivn^taAdjgfiU/'^Fk'Dm  dUs  peWbdf  tfaafwia 
ef  .G^aaoeibBgiuito'degcktent^ii'  Ahdno  wonder  t>ibi>  dvertaBt&sKhidi  is 
not  satisfied  with  absolute  and  intHadofasattt^oBieffee^'UBleniilbe  aliied 
t»<TBrbty  and  cdatliocsa  of  .joaberial;  is  ndt  a  itaatethafr can  support^ art 
atrsfae  kighett  pdnt«of  itsipenfeotion'^lhasis  JK».«ayisU.ihe'pohu:twhere  , 
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it  reaches^  without  passing  beyond,  the  purity  and  truth  of  that  nature 
on  wMdi)  it  IB 'founded.  i>'  "  ''^^^  '  '  ^'  y*  'i  '^* ''  •'»i<'<'  fOi'io  yUif.  'ttVV 

Nextin  vlilijie  ani^beaiit^  to  «he>l%feeusu0falfigiBe/(liR;i74t> which 
aboat-ia'buBdrdA  And'' fifty  yehrd'aj^o  /ycc«fied>  Ji?  poiifioni  tf'thd 
westism  ped>nefitv^1>ttt'  had  diM]|iipeiir^v*alhd^(firaai  tmnidfiredutb  fte 
eittireiy  l«*t(i  uhtil  i'L6i^d'<i}lgiii''Tfed«r«tti^jit'(byi|»0Ml|aski9^»Ji^^ 
vtfhicb  had  been > built 'doM  to l;he=tp9^,< alidd^ging i«kdiave4t 'WM.ttlDeljl 
to  have  fiilkn^  Thiki%m't0'n0w'>e(nieMer^toirqmaeDtfih«su^id» 
god  of  the  liver  df -thatiiiamenpHii^h'fbitberiy  nm  ihionghitbeijilia^of 
Athens.  The  peculiar  attitude  of  this  figure,  which  is  that  of  nanfag 
by* a loreibk 'action*  ttcm  the  mroudd  <0n  whieh  ItirlyiHg^  prairenM  it 
itam  being  60  striking  in  its^  efieet;  bn-tfte  ^general' (pe^tDrrafrithe^ailDbitf 
of  Theteib.'  But  perhaps  thi«  attitude' tddf>  to  Db«rValae>iDf  tUdfigiipe 
as  a  pedbot  adhlsvenientof  aft;  because  it  iiMfeabes^  ih  a^er^irTgnat 
d^^e,i  the'  lchowiedge4Hid«kyi  required  fbt  that  achievemeslu  1 'jEbit 
figure  is  ateo'ttforenMititfated  than  its  rrv»l  alid^cimpiiiiion^  i  NemiiAN^^^^ 
kSB,  mtfat  tH'thA  diBadnrntages  tinder  ^khic  is-seenv  ifaeilliskttlfnMit 
be  regardedi^stone  of  the  tclmt  ft^toniirbif^,'  if  ho«  the  ntostitaikm^wdl 
tffcBtivo,'Wo^bei)f  avtfn  exiaie^teei'  if  th«  Yendev  isrscieiitifitatt^veMud 
in)  the-conedniotii^'of  the  %AfViMi  fi^nri,  let  hfni>  if  possibly  wMcRihmi^ 
self  w:i;in«nt0d^iib-th*';Mfatonilca)'€ffeet  of  the  actfims  in'  wbieb<th& 
figure' i»>eBgapgcd/«^tl»t  of''i<liing  from  the  gromia,  "velfile  thy/nindiB 
we^t  lof  :tlie  body  »is«"on  one  tianrd  and 'ar«;'>AK|i«heii:ilet))aib 
padbt  'om,  6f  he  «dli,  >•  single  error  m  ^e  dtetttl,  from  'whateivee.tpoaiiit >df 
vii9W.lieimay.*tegBvdr'tfaer>iigavet'    '     '■.  ^    «  "i  *    /♦   *•    ) -j   *.;  pivri 

..  Ofth^  various  mother 'fmg^eftts  ifr.figuKWwhiehodeupisdi^pkBMbaH 
A&two  pedfMemBJ  I  must  fbir^goany/dStailsd  dcBcnplson,>^ofluAcnttall  • 
ofitbe  extft»niely*iaipetfec4  MJate  of  ibeir'ptesewadoti..  iBot  li^rooi^ 
lecdminendl  e«ery  ame  of  dieak'  u>  the«p^ettttor's<»iarked>atteiitian'>and 
admiratioui  if  it  wer&tsmlv  OA  liecount  of  chendi^le^drapovibi  Uiat>l»* 
fiold  the  greBtepfpart  tif  tnem.  '  But  in'  fact,'  tbei<o  k  a  peiitaki  .ni^^-ef 
simpAe  and'severe  grand^ui?  pei*tadfng  tbete  *  Aragtfaentt,'  *wlicob  sotliing 
can  dqirivt^<«heiQ  ol^  isio  long  ds  ffioy  marhs^  ofi  their  foabci^s  baMt-islie^ 
upon  than.  The  tfnwttiottctvilciifg  of  these  Ihigmentftrare^^ttan^'of 
Agvoap"  of  two  fcnimles  inmwdifttely  on'the^^  ds'you  teiericfaemDOia 
(Ko.  60);.  and  anothev  gioufy  of  a  siroSor^  4eicnp€bB,Miwfoids^ 
(iN^.77);  Bodi  of'  tkese  gtoupsarotnaigiiificenc  bi*lihei.hi^fantjdc0^«i 
lilbere  isiajso  .anoiher draped  fyagtneafwiiich  should bii<pMBie(|oiu,iioA 
ancoiinii  oC'lheextubnlinary effeee ^of motion •  iHuqb  islgitaeffitoit^ 
means  iof -the  aivaiigcnient' of  the*  draj^ary;-  Ubii-'fifpnrieiisKinaelced 
No«  74;  and  is  said  to  ^rapreseiit  IviS)  thci'measeiigCflrafrttlKr  diitiu^ 
goibg iasiaabrraiid coniieccffd  with ibc'ftory-'iepfesibtad  wtlur ^nflpi 
tunerpf /theeasvpedii&dBty'fWmi'which  itis  taiD^n.-<M3niecaiipc4h&rftmp- 
aaei^  that  Lshalk  mslitioft  Ma  tki9  ^t^mviamVoBi  tBS'  itdbidv^'«'^w 
Hersc'alieadf  tmarbadiKo.  M^*  Tlua  bds  alwbys  stMiek  incfes'beibgjiir 
not  the  iBOBt  vainabie^  -podiapd^tife  inotft/eBtTaordinaTy Dlgdetiaitidl 
whole tcoUdctioil^  MHbWver  infionovit  raay-^ber't^'SOtnb  odw^aatbe 
intellectual  •p>w«r  whirii^it^  ennces^  >iii  nsBm^fm^rdf'kamkiti^fMin:^ 
snrpasaes  titem  -aUv  f  There  n^vier  befbre  ^wbs  isueh,'  absolale  vitpiliey 
con&mfiaiaated  tb  dead  sttoe^tttch^i/ving-amibreittfaing'SmfstBuek  obi 
of  sucbapaeoe.  of  ^^ixdHobstmitiaBM'"  <^.  '-''r  ci-  -d'-  '<  •'  '  ,  -r 
^1  We  mint  tDon  .tumt^tir  tbs  -^tbert  depfiHtmeiitH'ief'ttin/  soulptniB'; 
^beij  whichjvas  vnbrpdiiced  /intotihe  'extevloiKfiifee'of i  «hi|  traiple,  sboic 
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V!  ft}>^  jPoe^^V  qHj  9qlMf^e^«kb*>:Jvdwhoti»t1i)Jptall4dxi^^«q%^    dh^ 
tJt^ei  «ii4.fift|E>^n  .np&onilfiDtl^,  ^tjUigecl .  against  'Aie.^J>e#^|tfMi  lifvilNr 

tre:Wi^.iv9|^fee4;9t%te-T«i»  much  bo>m>co  vequiiw  Ai^mfy&keM'^boii: 
pf^tisQd  >y9  Ui,di9P»¥«r.th4u:lieag«tksr'  i^fiat 'tbooghi  fhun  th«  tittf- 
fi^beiM  iJmoRt.entuely  gane,  the  mere  b^mttyiai  tli#ni  i^i^grMtfy  liti^ 
paji:^.;.{I]|«,,fR^r  wbiofa^eyiiudude  ia  pierkps  almost  ab  icdtiai^tMiMs' 
i|f. il.yv^a^. Then  (h^y. were  ina.perfeetifttale*     Tfctti% », % faet»  iM  one 
Qj^fjL^i^^  Hfkfit'A'w  wdf  :«ireD  nQw»  iniUBctw^tfa^Bpim'ftAd' truth  filiieh 
ciii^n^ -bfi  jPf^rlovfcefL     No^ii  k^extmBsiy  bcanitifui ;  the  Ittia^iHnklii- 
eiqifresaif^.^C  {jToBi  2|  6»  tt)d  7  aie  i«toniihttigl}i>iine'^  0  is  tai  the  ttfoM'' 
I^%t^t^e.Qf,  afijiFk  tboiijigh  ant  .so  lute  •»'r8ofne:o^rrr  1 1  ia  highly* 
aiHl!iH't^.!l^  ^l^ritAd,  thcwgfa  did  Mi^Ad  th&caMatiris'liad^';  aiWI' 
tb^i  i^ilf  olvod  f^tionof  14  it  very  atrikiig.   iSul^periniii  otie  itflli^ 
n)«&t.  4«mai?kaJ^le  qualities  dispb^oi-ia  thia  poitfato-af  tlie  acttJptcM'^. 
t^ieP^r^ienoQ,  wa«  thewondetfnl  knyaition  whaob  «0Uki  pirddy^e  njol^y*' 
tif«.  pf  Jih^se  ^^roups,  eftch  oonattting  of  aaiagle  Oemauir  and^  a  ahlgfe 
Xf^pithi^  angiLged  in  cembali  and  eaioh  gmufr^njr^ng  aa  entirely  froni 
all  (th^  rep4,  aa  to  admit  of  all  being  ^aced  on  the  aamateiaplai  ■^' 

U  (Hiif  remaina  to  apeak  of  theacplptnnl  ftieaa  in  io^  tdief,  #li&di ' 
ran  xomi  the  cella  of  the  temple.    Of  daS)  fAm€  ia  a  very  cmiBldenAle 
and,Y»l^W>l6  p^Mrticn  aKvad'«*f>ao  less  liian  «aboat  fifty  afeba^  nttH^of ' 
vdbjch.arfl  nearJiy  ida  perfeot  atata,  aiid<ofiefi  uaqueationaMy  the  most 
.beaotiib)  and  valuabla  apeoimeos  .in  exietanoa  -of'  thia  elaaa  of  v^^erfr:  ' 
^hen  the  Louvxe  waa  in  ka  glaryyl^raomnbatf  tia>hafve'  a^en  ifttera  a 
aiog^e  alab  from  thia  aamai  iiiana»  vhidi^  iliougk-  ibfer(dt  fia  ifmily  In 
tbia  collection,  ifaa  thcp  ragarded  aa^  ona  o£  Almost  choice  and  f^  ' 
luable  mor^eafux  of  that  nblrivaUad,  Gniiary  :of '  A»t.      And  certainly 
nQitiiin^can  ha  mme  beaa<iful»'  irith.iefayeaic»  to  their  ijitend^d  eflbet, 
thai^  9m0f  paria  of  thia  iaiexc^  -  Thene  iaa-  atiliand  severe  e^eetneaV' 
abq»|4t  them^^ded  to  a  aart  of  sbmdamj  and  fotir^ig  «fi^t^  'wbidi-  i« 
moat  delighUuL..  And  the  get»eaal  atyle  of  the  di^ii  «aMid  vonltMMftibo 
la  pure,  and  what  muatbe  called,  for  want  of  a  better  phraae,  cltuskalf  in 
the  highest  degree.     There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt,  too,  that  the  de- 
aign  was  furnished  by  Phidias  .hioHelf :  which  adds  very  greatly  to 
their  extrinsic  value  ^nd  jbtes^t  at  laaatt  '      • 

It  may  be  worth  wbiU.  lo  take  a  .gtalMB  at  the  detaila  of  what 
remaina  of  tlya  bramirail  oampoaitian«  aa-  w»  pana  'before  it  from 
the  left  extremity  onaartenng  ah^  room  r«— prenff^ing  that  it  remre- 
aenta  the  procesaion- in  which  tf/f  the  Atbenian  people  (hence  caued 
Panathenaic)  johied  once  in  every  five  years»  in  honour  dof  Minerva^ 
the  goddeaa  of  the  Parthenon. — The  firat  two  slaba«  .£ran  15  to  17« 
are  very  defective,  and  conaist  of  draped  fewala-  figurea  walking  in 
prooeaaion  towards  a  ^jioupi  which  Btenm  to  faav«  bean  the  central 
point  of  the  whole,  and  towaada  whieb  4lie  piOOiteaSonf  moved  from 
the  right  aa  well  as  -iha  ieft«  This  gronp  is  said  to  consist  of 
several  of  the  celestial  deities^  and  deiiied  heroes.  The  attitude 
of  one  of  tbeni  is  for  a  deity ^  not  a  little  remarkable.  He  ia 
aeatad,  with  one  of  hia  kneea  elevated,  and  claaped  between  hia  inter- 


ifio^nttf^  JhoTf  ««ieiii  and  pfaarioteera^  n^lOB  <ptnrt  df  thd  bom^sMdW-^ 
from  2^iQ  Mt— te^  uodoubttdly  tint  wfhittkUa  (ififtM  Wo^lhy  of  'Adtiiif^l 
liMe-riim«i|))9^  mitfcdouotN«£  itaeonifMiadvcily^Md  ftfMft  of  |^<MH^i4af*^ 
ti^i^  Ihh  QCthti  fWHfl^  mi-d^gnnde  df  tlre't^tnpbirition,  Umi  the  HM^t^-l 
Dishi«g  iife^  t  sfticiKi  mi  truth  43f£  ihfe  eacec^idon.    PfrHn  25'  t6  fhe'  ^hd'  <^f 
tbifi  ui^^f- 4]|i^fQ0iik4)ieiiqnm'«ndiiDt0veat  of  tke^bcttne  k^p  Itictyai^' 
lug;  liil.  i«l  'l09gtbi<tbflar»<iB/Marcely  an  air  -br  aiHtMe  which' id^'%^ 
awiMped:  *  kiy -ao  a0a(fti^pliili^d'.hiine»aif  ihat  we  do  not  m^^ 'i^flK/ 
The  ix(he)ei  top»«selooi  <to<  erewd  jiDd  pvevs  U]^  'e^h  other,  wfilif'itSS^ 
e[|9[«(pt  ,0f /tduftlijifeiitfid  iDotiaiuwi  J«jgt  beyond  the  Itft  aiigti^«  faoi^' 
BYi^f,  .Ifbiflli  j((fM«ftiali/ai8  .pari'  of  tb&  voom^  tb«rd  tfr  at  poiiit  'M  th^' 
Fl^tiH#:.vrbi«b>iI}  {»QW»tf'«|roid;DDliemg  ,li^e;   thoagb  i«  hds  lilreisdy' 
bi^.I)9e^timmd4  hi  a>wcirk'!wfaiob  appeared  u  short  thne  ago,  cfntided' 
"l^e^erfiMi&l^iwd/'  '  ii^liude  to  the  grossly  defeccrre  eHe'cvtthH^ 
o£.  .()ite/f9rfi»:ikg9t:  ^:i«^'faaniOi<«UdL.it  .kitroiaoai  fatre.     it  fleMttsi"eo^ 
have  bee^.  oe<wsiofi«d,-.eHbtf  !by  faeiso'iife^einry  liMratSoA  Iki'the'a^i^^ 
rat^imetMr  of  Ml^  |ia«ik4>ftthoieDfiipaBitibn,  <ir  more  prolMbfy  from  the 
vtQfk  hl^viiig'ih^ea  for  ^  %-«k6nient  itltrusted  tn  some'toferior  ai^d  iiiei^A. « 
hie  h^d.:  ^MJl^t^ntiM  itiia  highly  curioua  and  iaterevting,  oMtirriti^" 
as  it  ijoeii  j^ii^.midat  pliphjtols  whidi  nigiht  dhoofti  seem  to  hn^e  de^'j 
inaii4ed  *(pqc^:4himt:hinnaiif:«kiUjto^pHidiiQe  ^lemi^-^At  about  1^6.  M;^' 
th^  coonp^fiition  .•ttifD9:  did.<ocner»^OB  the  aiine  tkib  of  warble ;- and' 
tb6n^du!ring;aU,tbdre^p£>tlB  .cateat  Moag  tfae/oppoiite  side  of'ttf^ 
rooiiii   H  i4 .Aadjyt  h^imA  eadndeaByddt'  ajaiil  to^ardi  the  extreme'^ 
eodf  wherp  |be'9acri|iiQ^s,r&:QrieMaiiiekMbi  /  tierof  if  anytv4iere,  theex*^'^ 
eciuion  if  fmkf^  aiHttewikal'ii^Mor.  (feconelBnoa,  )(iM'4-eader  trttfy  W;' 
asAiur^.tbiat  injaMdmglhf^^ve  litefaest  astts  of -this- friev^  (thdeeV  Ibr;' 
inatancoi v¥rhic2y<ice9i^]the  jleft  nde'  of  the  mmxi}  hef  ky^fes 'Up((^  ^^'^ 
mq^be9i^MmA^siif^t^0Tk  of  hslcind  now  io  es^isteace*'   .    •'>  *    (n 


i  , 

.  -r.-'.   vT  /  <lL-n  .:•■ 'i'soi-wit*.''        '<''•=    '''-^^  "•-''  *'V'^ 

How  changed  is  Nit«i4'8'tt8p^t,!«e  so kayt''  -'''"^^^^  ^7**^ 
/'  :..  /  *:.St>nB^xlM:edjfllahgtobMi4iiy^oMle;    ^        '    ^''    <'' "  ^^ 
H.^t     t|  ,  .^  ,4»djgayn^fwchaprVfcogiwk}iiiwg  ieli^  io    ^manftti 


ffl»»KW;.    -.     ->.    I-  err/:*! 


t.  ..  .  And  Aut,vwng,Wf3M^i^b4fjr«^'8.4ia^  .^.,^.  ..^.j     ril   ^.Jii'« 

,   And  now  IS  hustfi^  t^^  i^Pf  fflO^^y ;.       ' . 
XJfTieid  ana  grove  ;  4ave  the  Ioa£j^dpjpea#t.--rbt  r    r    ,.'i 


9}to'^iTthe*fiakec(btanch,  trUTih^his  by. 

•Pl«ia*fteadd^«tuk«ii,  the  sear  kaifsditge.  ^       >/     '   .»i 

'it  ifl  a  icarfiiixiiae;  the  eonqiierkig  Mast 

Bjouia^mtt^tipti,  iiiddatfa.ia|S«w.    .•?<    .  "*<    } 

Teinpestuo^9a<Ml.wild,hiis,5Uong)^vii»    ■  '■    ^•"    -^^ 

In  cloudy  q^arioi  thxoi^  iheik)(!9'^rC«#^  .  ^    •         *•     .tw-.' 

oCattenng  the  faded  honours  of  (ne  year.,  ,  .    '♦/. 


(676) 

m 
\ 

Sf»^EClMEN«  OF   THE    OERMAK    BALLAD.-iNO.    I. 

The  balUd  hag  nowhere  b^  g  ^qpiiA^tely  naturalixed  as  in  Genntoy,  The 
German  ballads  are  not,  like  the  most  of  our  own,  mere  imitations  of  the  rude 
tongs  and  traditions  of  antiquity.  They  combine  in  a  wonderfiil  deirrcc  the  Doli«h 
nnd  retoement  peenlier  to  an  advanfeW^state  of  civUiEatioa  with  the^p^LiUr  loS 
nature  of  the  older  fragments  of  popular  tradition.  Almost  all  the  mat  »2t«  «f 
Germany  ha^e  occ.i^i>lWI5r  le©^^^ 

composition  to  the  deZ«*em«^  of  ballad- writing ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  G«^ 
many  is  at  this  moment  riche^.ffljButjafidgp  of  literature  than  all  the  rest  of 
-Europe  (Spain  excepted)  put  together. 

'  wiiSj^^*^'**^?°i  ?  feir  Of  4he86  in  an  English  diess^  and  shall  begin  with 

^rifioahe^.    ThM  woAdevfQl  mm  who  ^as  run  throijgh  almost  erery  dw^SwiTof 

1osctenoM»d  IjtwjtjflB,  has  duipUiycd  the  same  preeminence  in  tfie  iSttimdRay 

'5^^.,**^''^  ^"^^'  ^^  ^  magnificent  creations  of  Faust  and  Tasso.    Some  oY 

ills  balUAtr^feuohflSlMe  Braut  you  Corinthus,  are  distinguished  by  a  Volenm 

^"ftlSfSSSr^  ^^i"^^'  •"^  ^.  ^  Spinnerinn,  4>er  MOllerin  VVrath,  ud 

''"^J^!^^^^  ^"^^  ^»  ^  •»^»"»*?.  ¥chnew^.«««<(/,  and  all  of  them  by  a 

'^*E*?JW  ««pl»<»ty  of  language,  which  while  It  increases  very  much  the  eff^ 

^'hJ^^!!&A^^^^%tJ^^i''^^^^^^  *^  transUtor.    That  we 

have  subjoined  is  versified  ne^ly  as  fiterally  aa  the  differences  of  the  laninuure 
will  permit.  »"~o      / 

THE    Ff«HER.  ' 

Prom  the  G(rma»  of  Gmtke. 

^  THEwaterroird-i-the  water  8well'4, 

A  ikflier  sat  beside  ; 

Calmly  his  patient  waicfa  he  held 

.  ,. -^  Beside  the  fresheniog  tide : 

And  while  his  patient  watch  he  keeps> 

The  parted  waters  rose. 

And  frosQ  the  oozy  6eean«dee[M 

A  water-maiden  rose. 


*  <  •  *  ,1 


T  « 


She  spake  to  him,  she  sang  to  hii_ 

**  Why  hit^st  thou  so  my  bn>Dd, 
With  cunning  art  and  cruel  hmn,- 

From  out  their  Datey^iloo^? 
Ah  I  couldst  tb^u  knd^,  he^^re  belovy 

Our  peaceful  lives  glide  o'er. 
Thou  'dst  leave  thine  earth  and  plunge  beneath 

To  seek  our  happier  shore. 

Bathes  not  the  golden  sun  hb  faco, — 
,   ,    .  The  moon  tbo  in  the  eea  $ 

,     And  rise  they  not  from  their  resting'^phioe 
More  beautiful  to  see? 
Aim)  lures  th^  not  the  de^r  deep  heaven     ' 
,.         .  WUhio  the  waters  bine; — 
■  .^ /M  :>iiuAiiil  ih^^m  so'fatr,  so  mirror*d  there 
In  that  etetfial  4bw  l''-r- 

'  *  The  water  rbllM— the  water  8WelM>  • 

'It  reacVd  his  naked  feetj 
He  felt  as  at  his  Love^  approach 

His  b^ndi<2^'boeom  beat ;  . '  '  j    - 

She  spafa^.io  him,  she  sang  to  hint. 

His  short  tiutpense  is  o*er  ;— 
Wdf  dne w'she  hHn,  half  dropp'd  he  tn, 

And  sank  lb  rise  nO'nwiNW  —   • 
"'   •-■  "'  • '    '     r        •'      1  G.  M. 

»i  '  ,  •      .V      n    j  i>    I       J,. 

»    k 


''Arcaili,  ■etwmitof  i&ei 
'  An,  BriAh  Oancrin'of, 
XIU,  173— XIV.  567. 
Aibanceei,  micw  of  Dupuit  UDOf  |tb% 

261.  ,,„  ^^ 

Aathoicnei  ud  AuloMpM,  N&Vt.'al?' 
'  —11.317. 
Aniobiognpbr  of  TheobiM  ifttU  tnht, 
1— hi*  birtli.  ■&.— eoien  TtitOtf  Col-' 
1^,  a-nuirki,  jk^rWd  taalufti^ibedi 
5— South-Sc*  plin,  7  —  rnnnriiwin 
with  itie  Whig  Club,  9 — bi*<nM4B)ilct 
mpectinglcclaod,  1 1— ^oDQaucd,  326 , 
— hii  fiiendibipi,  ib — mcmaiial  (q 
the  Duke  of  EUchmoDdi^^S^UpHitiMl' 
dub,  338— Emmet,  ,a3>*u«aut"«r 
Burke'.  invectiTe,  3*l,ii<><ftal'tiUh: 
putie*,  ii^Iriih  cominit»e„:8tiw> 
publiibeg  >  painpWet,  3il9-TWi1ti»H*t>  A 
417 — diipuie  with  Iri>h  HwM  of 
Commoui,  fl^^uii^r)  Iriibineii,i)9i 
— peiitioh  of,  l20— is  mide'tccniiify 
of  (be  commiiiee,  421 — rapi^sei  sn 
mtttck  of  footp>d>r<&»i-anrintit4,< 
537— atmcki  nude  upon  ibe-.  laaieljv 
ift.— "Northeiii,Stai-''  (MtMMrtil  W^ 
Bellui,  S38 — communimioD  of-ds- 
iiruction  of  BwMt,  A. — cKile*  biny. 
■elf  to  America,  539— cmbaiki  ■( 
Belfui,  MO — tyraooiwl  conduct  "of 
three  BHtoh  frigarki'Ml-^niVat^t 
Philidelphii,  542 — purchtuo  ah  es^' 
tile,  543— »iU  for  F[MM««fi4frTt4iie4 
illejdly,  516 — interference  of  (he^vU 
power,  547— deHroys  h)tn{;lf,  i|f.— -, 
big  luniringfamilf,  fi4S.        j, 


g«.Napt4<mu 


:,   74— 


Bachelor  outwitted,  tbt: 
Bar  and   in  Logic,  the,   . 

UbUBlitj  of  mind  in  the 

legal  meo,  75 — uioauiliei  m  mc  i«. 

ii.— druilgery  in  the  scudy  o(,  yo- 


!ie  chanctcr  ofj 


h-iu 


tvof 
law. 


'OoMnriltti*,  the,  443_bBd  (fitem  of 

Itctedin  llKin,443 

,,  It  at  die  Cape  and 

e  pmSf  445— opi- 

gi  topecling,  44fi 

roial  joumtl,  447. 

<  nm,  97. 

'<  1  UjnHi  retipifad, 

CiKacaqbcni^d'^  AccadI,  490. 

Crii^adcr*  teturs,  a36. 


46J.' 
■Dikryi-  EMttmtmUdn  mjr  Aonl  M»t(b*'(, 

■a«.-.  ,.?■„/ 

Diciiouatj,  Spedmeiu  erf  a  BiteDt  Too- 

ket,  312.451.496. 
ITTiiniiia  the  Steam-boat,  2^7. 
^upui)  upan  the  Aihanteet,  37B. 
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Bar-cUigs,  iinc»onapBir,  208. 
East,  Utters  fiora  tbe.  No.  VI.  130— 
voyage  to  Thebca  by  Minict,   Mon- 
Wat,   Girgc,.  &c.    131— a  Tuijtish 
barber,  132— the  Temple. of , Ten tyra,  ^ 
1.33— «  Cuneral,    134— Luxor,    135—  | 
giileiinaa    Aga,    a».— Jhebes,    136. 
p^Vll.   243— luins  of  Medinet  Abou, 
243— Etfo,  244— Essouan,  245— the 
Isfeof  PhiloB,  ti.— visit  to  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  247— a  picture  of   the  • 
Arabs,  249.— VIII,  Graud  Cairo,  305 
.^aves,  306— tomb  of  Barckhardt, 
307— tales  of  the  countr>-,  308— pri- 
vileces  of  physictans,  309— baths,  310  • 
—IX.  428— Mount  Sinai,  iZf.— journey 
^   to,  428— VaUey  of  Paran,  429— mag- 
aifioence  of  mountains  around  Smai, 
431— Greek  convent,  432— Mount  St. 
Catharine,  433— X.  Mount  Sinai  con- 
tinued,   508  —  Greek    convent    and* 
monk,  tt.- ascent  of  Mount  St.  Ca- 
therine, 510— Rock  of  Mcribah,  ifc— 
writer  made  prisoner  by  the  Arabs, 
511— reach  their  canip,  513— attack 
of  the  Aiubs  on  the  convent,  514. 
radon  (Urd),  his  character,  17. 
Emperor,  proclamation  of  one,  256. 
Enfranchised,   the,   or  Butterfly's    first 

flight,  186.     ' 
Epigram,  393. 
Epistle  to  B.  F.  Esq.  358. 
Epistle  to  George  Colman,  Esq.  554. 
Epistles,  Characteristic,  65.  209.   352. 

S28.  _ 
to  T.  Harris,  Esq.  529— to  ib. 

531— to  C.  Kemble,  Esq.  531— to  Mr. 

Smith,  ^Z2^trom  a  "repintfiil  sin- 

mir,"'  633— from  a  bachelor,  ifc.^— to 

Mr.  Trotter,  ib^-^io  Mr.  J.  Bell,  536. 

Esmiralda,  lines  on  the  captme  of,  615. 

Extracts  from  my  Aunt  Martha's  Diary, 
286. 


P. 
False  Alsitni  tbe,  290. ' 

Fame,  605, 

Fisher,  the,  of  Goethe,  676. 

Fitiwilliam   Gallefjr,  Cambridge,  the, 

177. 
Flowers,  lines  «m,  130. 

G 
Galleries  and  Studios  in  Rome,  125. 

.  of  Art,    No.  XH.  177— XIIL 

473— XIV.  667. 

Geraldine,  42. 

German,  tale  from  the,  481. 

,       ■  i.»Balbaid,  specimens  of,  No»  I»  6/6» 
Girg^,  account  of,  243. 
Grecian  Dream,  461. 
Greece,  lines  to,  351.     ^ 
Greeks,  popular  sonips  of  the  modern^ 
139. 


Grimm's  Gho&t,  tetter  XVIII.  12— XIX. 
'   107— XX.  369— XXI.  562. 

H 

Hcbdomadary  of  Mr.  Snooks  the  grocer, 

436. 
Horrors  idr  November,  424. 
How  to  be  a  Gentleman,  462. 
Hypocrisy)i  301. 

I 

lanthe  sleeping,  Ihies  to,  242. 

Indian  Anecdotes,  276. 

Indigo,  liBttcr  from  Miss,  at  Worthing, 
332. 

Irish  Bar,  Sketches  of.  No.  IX.'  Mr. 
North,  385. 

Italian  Improvisatori,  account  of  the 
principal,  193, 194— Marone,  auemo, 
ib. — conduct  of  Leo  X.  towards,  195 — 
Brondolini,  198— Antoniano,  ifc.  199 
— Pcrfetti,  199— ladies  distinguished 
for  improvisation,  201. 


Laus  Atramenti,  416. 

Letters— On  Timbuc'too  Anthology,  121 
—from  the  East,  No.  VI.  130— VII. 
243— Vin.  305— IX.  428— X.  509— 
Characteristic,  65.  209.  352.  528  — 
from  Miss  indigo,  at  Worthing,  332— 
to  Country  Coustkis,  360 — ^from  Rome, 
269.  467— Letter  to  the  Deputy  Li- 
censer of  Plays,  554. 

Life  in  London,  226. 

London  Lyrics,  208.  449. 

Love  among  the  Law  Books,  107. 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  517. 

M 

Mahomet,  lines  respecting,  137. 
Maid  of  Orkney,  the,  454. 
Man  with  the  Head,  the,  155. 
May,  a  isonnet,  322. 
Message,  the,  406. . 
Midshipman's  Song,  347. 
Miniature,  lines  on  accidentally  possess* 
ing  one,  73. 
'  Misfortune,  from  Lucian,  249. 
Moor's  Prophecy,  the,  112. 
Mount  Sinai,  visit  to,  428.  509. 
My  first-bom  "Smiling,  lines  to,  466. 

N' 

National  Museum  and  its  Eilects,  399— 
fiahion  often  the  canse  of  forming  a 
gallery  of  painringa,  393— hint  for 
adding  to  that  of  the  nation,  400— the 
necessity  of  inf^isinga  fedtng  for  art 
into  tbe  public  mind,  i6.— time  of 
high  art  in  Italy,  4W— eflfects  of  a 
geneml  love  of  it,  402— students  must 
not  be  iDa«nthusiastic,403— <iie  pub- 
.  lio  ^le  troe  patrons  of  British  art,  404. 

North,  (Mr.)  his  forensic  and  personal 
ctaracter,  386— account  of  his  debut 
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in  life,  385,  386— exoelkncies  m  an 
orator,  387-- aenaitivencss  and  want  of 
energy  of  character,  388— his  forte 
not  the  bold  and  impetuous  m  chafac- 
ter,  389— bis  person,  390— men  re- 
cotiunended  to  him  as  examples,  391 
—his  conduct  at  the  Bac»  392,  393.  * 

O 

Ode  to  the  Yacht  of  a  great  civic  charac- 
ter, 203. 
Ode,  fragments  of  a  projected,  489. 

P 

Pateraoster-row,  proposals  for  setting 
fire  to,  205. 

Penitentiaries  for  the  Polite,  323. 

Pestalozzi,  an  account  of,  289 — Swtt- 
zerlandy    289 — ^want    of  a    national 

'  language  in,  291— co&ducf  of  the 
French  in,  292— character  of  Pesu- 
lozzi,  294,  295-— errors  in  his  method 
of  proceeding,  295 — institute  for  young 
women,  296,  297. 

Petrarca,  sonnet  from,  480. 

Physic  for  the  Mind,  394. 

Physician,  the.  No.  XIV.  the  diseases  of 
the  dog-days,  250— XV.  of  the  dis- 
eases caused  by  dry  beat,  445. 

Picture,  lines  so  entitled,  124. 

Pinchbeck,  Mr.  Joshua,  369. 

Plague,  on  the,  113 — symptoms  of,  114 
Mr.  TuUy  on,  115 — Dr.  Maclean 
upon,  1 15 — separation  in  cases  of,  ib, 
— contagious  or  non-contagious,  117 
— ^measures  of  prevention,  119. 

Poetry — Uie   wind,  11—- vassals   lament 
for  the  fallen  tree,  16 — the  rose,  21 '- 
canzonetta  from  the  Italian,  ib. — Tim- 
buctooode,  25— ditto  elegy,  26— ditto 
epigrams,  .27,  28— sonnet,  35— Ge- 
raldine,  42— the  Swedish    minei,  65 
— return  of  the  Indians  to  Niagara,  64 
—lines  on  accidentally  possessing  and 
returning  Miss  B-r—'s  miniature,  73 
—Troubadour  songs,  80.  216 — Bache- 
lor outwitted,  104 — the « Moor's  Pro- 
phecy,    112—flowers,    121— picture, 
124— to  a  wind,  129— Mahomet,  137 
the  dream  of  Demos,  144— lotis  dying, 
144 — Skyllodemos,  144— Constantine, 
145— Olympus,  146— Gyphukis,  146 
—the  Cavern  of  the  three  Tells,  148 
— the  enfranchised,  or  butterfly's  first 
flight,  186— ode  to  the  yacht  of  a  great 
civic  character,   203— a  pair  of  ear* 
rings,  208 — the  captive  knight,  216— ^ 
the  pleasures  of  Brighton,  225— the 
ftlse  alanii,23(K— And  I  too  in  Arcadia, 
238— lanthe  sleeping,  lines  to,  242— 
mbfortune,  249-^prodamation  of  an 
emperor,    2S<— all    I    wish,    260— 
beauty's  vietorr,   267-— Reullura,   by 
T.  CamipbeU,  297«*projeets  and  com* 
panics,  310 — sonnet,  the  bride,  316— 
ditto.  May,  322— dKto,  the  shepherd 


boy,  tt-— Valentine,  327.   549— mid- 
shipman's song, 347— to  Greece,  SSI- 
epistle  to  B.  F.  Esq.  356— the  reveUers, 
368— the   cities  of  Ihe  plain,  374 — 
epigrams,  393— the   adieu,  398— the 
village  child,  405— the  message,  406 
— Lord  Byron  to  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  414 — Laus   Atcamenti,   or  the 
praise  of  blacking,  416--4he  harp  of 
tears,  423— spring,  427— broken  vows, 
434..^tanzas,  440— London  Lyrics— 
Bridge-street,     Blacklriars,    449— the 
maid   of    Orkney,     454 — a  Grecian 
dream,. 461— ^my   fint-born    imiling, 
466 — a  smnmer  morning,  472— aon- 
net  from  Petrarca,  480— fiagment  of  a 
prcyjected  ode,   489— the   wasaailers, 
495— stanzas,    499— charity,  604— 
lines  on  the  capture  of  the  Eamiralda, 
515— the  crusader's  return,  536— Ihfc 
bended    bow,    561— Homer   oa  the 
banks  of  the  Scamander,  565— sonnet, 
575 — specimens  of  the  German  ballad, 
576— the  fisher,  t^. 

Pope  Pius  Vr.  an  account  of,  4^ — ^Abb^ 
della  Genga,  s&.— the  new  pope,  468 
to  472. 

Projects  and  companies,.  310. 

Puppet-^hows,  Roman,  account  of,  269. 

R 

Reminiscences  of  a  Lovpr,  36. 

Return  of  the  Indians  to  Niagaia^  64. 

Revellers,  the,  368. 

Reviews— of  Remains  of  Dr.  Clarke,  81 — 
of  Redgauntlet^  93— Dapuis  on  the 
Ashantees,  378 — Lord  Byron's  Con- 
versations, 407. 

ReuUttra,  byX.  Campbdl,  297. 

ii^tti«i>  pappet-sbewii,  269. 
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